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THE  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  and  business 

SIXTY-FIRST  year  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
REPORT  Qf  >^T^^y  York  terminates  with  the  regular  meet- 
ing in  the  month  of  April,  the  Annual  Report  does  not  come  from 
the  press  until  the  middle  of  each  calendar  year.  The  present 
Report  is  the  sixty-first.  .This  volume  makes  sixty-one  which 
have  been  published  since  1858,  when  the  present  form  of  a 
periodical  presentation  of  the  Chamber's  yearly  work  and  of  the 
course  of  events  in  commerce  and  finance,  was  first  adopted. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  publica- 
tion, it  might  be  well  to  state  that  these  sixty-one  volumes  present 
a  continuous  story  of  the  commerce  and  trade  of  New  York  in 
a  convenient  and  consecutive  form.  Furthermore,  the  period 
since  1858  is  not  covered  this  way  in  any  other  publication  or 
series  of  publications.  All  the  important  statistics  of  commerce 
and  trade  at  New  York  have  been  recorded  each  year  for  sixty- 
one  years.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  important  features  of 
commercial  history,  pertaining  both  to  local  and  national  affairs, 
are  touched  upon,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  Annual  Reports 
contain  the  complete  minutes  of  the  Chamber.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  first  Annual  Report  issued  has  been  carried  through 
all  its  successors.  The  Reports  will  be  found  in  many  of  the 
leading  public  and  college  libraries  throughout  the  United  States. 

THE  YEAR  P^^^  Secoud  of  the  Annual  Report  is  devoted 

IN  BUSINESS  to  commerce  and  finance  and  is  published  also 
in  a  separate  paper-covered  volume.  It  contains  special  trade 
reports  giving  an  annual  review  of  the  sugar,  molasses,  coffee, 
tea,  wine  and  spirits,  cotton,  coal,  tobacco,  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
petroleum,  dry  goods  and  iron  trades.  Each  of  these  reviews  is 
prepared  by  an  expert  in  the  trade  upon  which  he  writes.  The 
student,  business  man,  and  economist  can  find  therein  the  impor- 
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tant  happenings  of  the  business  year  in  most  of  the  country's 
prominent  trades.  In  the  preceding  year,  the  story  of  the  twelve 
months  period  in  each  trade  was  largely  concerned  with  the 
transition  going  on,  by  which  the  United  States  was  being  turned 
into  a  great  war  machine.  The  year  1918,  however,  saw  the 
country  come  close  to  complete  war  organization.  This  condition 
existed  when  the  armistice  was  suddenly  announced,  and  the 
problem  of  demobilization  and  reorganization  of  industry  upon 
a  peace  basis  came  to  the  front. 

The  calendar  year  1918  opened  with  some  uncertainty  in 
various  quarters  as  to  the  abiHty  of  the  Allies  to  win  the  war. 
Rumors  were  current  of  political  troubles  in  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy.  The  most  hopeful  element  in  allied  affairs  was  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  at  last  getting  its  war  stride,  and 
promised  soon  to  become  an  important  military'  factor  on  the 
European  battle  field. 

The  confidence  inspired  by  the  cnurse  of  events  in  America  was 
so  great  that  the  leading  bond  issues  of  the  French  and  English 
Governments  made  a  steady  recovery  from  the  low  prices  re- 
corded in  November  and  December  of  1917.  The  Anglo-French 
5s  rose  froili  82  to  a  high  of  89^;s  in  January.  The  City  of  Paris 
6s,  which  had  declined  to  74  in  November,  advanced  to  89j4 
during  January.  Similar  high  prices  were  attained  by  other 
important  foreign  Government  securities  traded  in  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  During  January,  business  was  consider- 
ably upset  by  the  fuel  situation  and  the  inauguration  of  "heatless 
Mondays."  But  everv  one  became  more  cheered  in  February 
with  knowledge  that  large  forces  of  American  troops  were  on 
their  way  to  Europe,  and  that  the  American  Navy  was  doing 
good  work  in  co-operation  with  the  British.  On  March  21st,  the 
(.lermans  began  their  great  offensive.  The  large  gains  made  by 
the  enemy  were  very  depressing,  and  affected  security  prices 
adversely,  but  as  almost  all  industry  was  being  concentrated  upon 
I)roduction  for  war  purposes,  the  effect  in  commerce  was  largely 
to  speed  up  activity.  The  military  situation  is  considered  to 
have  reached  a  turning  point  for  the  better  on  April  18th;  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  April  and  during  the  most  of  May 
the  good  feeling  and  security  prices  tended  upward ;  cheerfulness 
prevailed  quite  generally.  There  was  some  hesitation  during  the 
summer  months,  but  in  the  main  the  military  situation  was  very 
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hopeful,  and  in  August  and  September  great  victories  were  an- 
nounced. In  September,  Bulgaria  surrendered,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Central  Alliance  was  falling  apart  and  the  end 
of  the  war  was  in  sight.  In  October  the  prices  of  bonds  rose 
rapidly,  while  stocks  recovered,  mo  re  unevenly.  The  fact  was, 
the  security  markets  had  been  leisurely  discounting  the  course  of 
military  affairs.  Even  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  security 
markets  did  not  respond,  and  the  record  of  prices  showed  that 
the  highest  level  in  both  bonds  and  stocks  was  reached  on  the 
last  business  day  before  the  armistice  was  signed ;  this  was  true 
of  the  markets  here  and  in  France  and  England. 

STATISTICAL         ^^^  sanie  as  in  former  years,  the  statistical 
TABLES  tables  published  in  Part  Second  appear  with 

very  few  changes.  The  Government  is  again  making  public  sta- 
tistics on  shipbuilding  and  tonnage.  Last  year  these  figures  were 
not  available;  this  year  both  1918  and  1917  figures  are  given. 
Some  tables  appear  in  Part  Second  for  the  first  time.  Among 
these  is  a  comparative  table  showing  the  vessels  entering  and 
clearing  from  the  Port  of  New  York  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  This  table  shows  also  what  New  York's  percentage  is 
of  all  vessels  entering  and  clearing  from  United  States  ports.  A 
table  setting  forth  the  retail  food  prices  in  the  United  States  and 
in  comparison  with  the  average  weekly  earnings  in  New  York 
State  factories  is  also  given.  This  table  is  compiled  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor  at  Albany.  Tables  have  also 
been  compiled  this  year  for  the  first  time  combining  the  aggregate 
deposits,  resources,  etc.,  of  banks  and  trust  companies  at  the  close 
of  each  year  for  a  period  of  years.  The  tables  hitherto  have 
given  the  aggregates  of  the  trust  companies,  national  banks  and 
state  banks,  taken  separately.  Tables  recording  the  course  of 
prices  during  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917  and  1918  of  important  com- 
modities have  been  compiled.  These  years  cover  the  war  period 
and  on  that  account  should  be  of  permanent  interest.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  excepting  those  commodities  which  are 
traded  in  upon  the  Exchanges,  a  record  of  high,  low  and  final 
prices  can  only  be  approximately  correct.  When  sales  are  made 
privately  it  is  not  possible  definitely  to  know  of  every  transaction 
and  to  ascertain  the  very  highest  or  lowest  or  the  very  last  price 
made   in  the  year.     A  list  of  the  steamship  lines  sailing  from 
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this  port  is  printed  for  the  first  time,  i^ivingf  the  addresses 
of  the  New  York  offices  oV  the  New  York  agents  and  also 
the  main  ports  with  which  service  is  maintained.  Many 
new  lines  are  being  established  and  considerable  extension  of 
service  by  old  lines  is  being  announced.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
end  of  the  year  will  see  a  very  large  increase  over  the  present 
schedule  of  international  shipping  facilities  offered  at  the  Port 
of  New  York.  A  list  of  international  banks  has  also  been  com- 
piled;,  for  matters  of  foreign  banking  the  same  as  mercantile 
marine  lines  are  of  interest  today  to  every  one  concerned  with 
commercial  affairs.  New  ,  international  banks  are  being  or- 
ganized and  new  branches  and  agencies  of  the  establish- 
ed banks  are  being  opened ;  so  the  year  1919  is  likely  to 
see  a  very  large  increase  in  foreign  banking  facilities  at 
New  York.  A  new  table  has  also  been  prepard  upon 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  District  of  New  York  and  of  the 
United  States,  compared  yearly  for  twenty  years.  As  the  move- 
ment of  commerce  is  so  closely  related  with  the  movement  of 
prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  table  is  published  this  year 
showing  the  weekly  price  movement  of  twenty  railroad  and 
twenty  industrial  stocks  upon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1918.  Tables  prepared  by  the  weather 
Bureau  at  New  York  are  printed  for  the  first  time.  These  show 
conditions  at  New  York  in  1918,  and  also  the  main  weather 
features  over  a  period  of  years. 

MEETINGS  ^  During  the  period  from  May,  1918,  to  April, 
OF  THE  1919,  inclusive,  which  constitutes  the  business 

CHAMBER  year  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  another 
1918-1919  twelve  months  of  exceptional  activities  among 

the  Committees  and  officers  of  the  Chamber  have  passed.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  country  passed  through  the  strain  incident  to 
the  military  adverses  suffered  by  the  Allies  in  Europe,  and  later 
in  the  year  the  exhilaration  and  ecstasy  of  our  military  success 
and  final  victory.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  first  public  announce- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  peace  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Chamber.  About  noon,  November  7th,  at  the  time  when  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  was  being  called  to 
order,  the  cables  brought  the  information  to  New  York  that 
Germany  had  signed  an  armistice.    This  news  was  shortly  after- 
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wards  announced  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber.  While  the  in- 
formation turned  out  to  be  erroneous,  it  was  the  fore-nmner  of 
the  actual  armistice  on  the  following  Monday,  November  11th. 

During  the  Chamber's  business  year,  there  were  two  special 
meetings.  One  was  called  on  the  19th  of  December,  1918,  to 
afford  the  opportunity  for  discussion  of  a  tentative  draft  of  a 
proposed  treaty,  amendatory  and  supplementary  to  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Treaty  of  1834.  This  tentative  draft  was  drawn  up 
by  the  New  York-New  'Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development 
Commission  which  had  been  created  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
two  states  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  plans  for  a  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  The  other  special 
meeting  was  called  May  2nd,  preceding  the  regular  monthly 
meeting;  to  elect  a  Commissioner  of  Pilots. 

Taking  up  the  special  and  regular  meetings  in  their  chrono- 
logical order  and  making  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  following  summary  of  the  Chamber's  activities  may  be 
recorded : 

May  2. — Preceding  the  regular  monthly  < meeting,  a  special 
meeting  was  held  to  elect  a  pilot  Commissioner  to  serve  until 
October,  1919,  in  place  of  Jacob  W.  Miller,  deceased.  Joseph 
B.  MoRRELL  was  selected. 

May  2. — The  150th  annual  meeting  was  held.  A  number  of 
reports  by  Committees  were  presented  and  adopted.  Among 
these  was  a  report  by  the  Executive  Committee  upon  Spies  and 
Enemy  Agents.  This  report  called  upon  the  Federal  authorities 
to  provide  swift  justice  and  adequate  punishment,  and  to  pass 
suitable  legislation  to  enable  the  intelligent  service  to  effectively 
handle  our  internal  enemies.  The  Insurance  Committee  pre- 
senter! a  report  on  enemy  insurance  companies.  This  report 
opposed  pending  legislation  which  threatened  to  dissolve  enemy 
companies  without  protecting  the  interest  of  policy  holders  and 
without  depriving  enemy  agents  of  their  property  interests.  The 
objections  raised  in  this  report  to  the  pending  bills  resulted 
in  a  change  in  the  proposed  legislation.  Another  report  resulting 
largely  from  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war,  was  that  of  the 
Committee  on  Commercial  Education  advocating  a  school 
luncheon  system  in  order  to  combat  the  malnutrition  and  under- 
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nourishment  of  the  school  children  in  this  city.  Following  the 
reports  of  the  Committees,  the  Nominating  Committee  presented 
its  list  of  candidates  for  election  of  officers  of  the  Chamber. 
Alfred  E.  Marling  was  nominated  as  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  ^^Iarlixg  and  other  officers, 
together  with  the  new  members  of  the  various  committees,  were 
unanimously  elected. 

June  6. — The  Chamber  authorized  the  President  to  appoint, 
with  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a 
special  committee  on  Shipping  and  Foreign  Trade  After  the  War. 
This  Committee  was  later  organized  with  E.  H.  Outerbridge  as 
Chairman,  and  did  very  valuable  work  during  the  following 
months.  The  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements 
presented  a  report  which  was  adopted,  favoring  the  construction 
of  a  vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River.  This  action  by 
the  Chamber  was  kept  before  the  Legislature,  and  the  Governor 
at  various  hearings,  etc.,  and  in  April,  the  following  year,  a 
vehicular  tunnel  bill  became  a  law.  Other  Committees  presented 
reports :  against  a  Government  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  ;  favor- 
ing, and  calling  on  the  members  of  the  Chamber  to  assist, the 
\\'ar  Savings  Stamp  campaign ;  urging  upon  Congress  an  investi- 
gation of  the  slow  delivery  of  mail  and  improvements  therefor ; 
proposing  changes  and  improvements  in  the  New  York  Harbor 
and  the  transfer  of  Long  Island  Sound  steamers  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  the  East  River;  the  building  of  new  piers,  the  sale  of 
water  front  leases  at  public  auction  w-ith  up-set  prices  and  zone 
restrictions,  and  the  removal  of  shell  reef ;  favoring  a  national 
movement  for  Americanization  of  aliens ;  endorsing  the  efforts 
being  made  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  crippled  and  disabled  in  war  and  industry;  calling 
attention  to  the  new^  laws  of  New  York  State  designed  to  promote 
Americanization  by  requiring  school  attendance  by  every  minor 
unable  to  speak,  read  and  write  English;  regarding  proposed 
water  power  legislation  and  opposing  the  Flood  Bill  before 
Concfress. 

October  3. — Several  Committees  of  the  Chamber  were  exceed- 
ingly busy  during  the  summer  months  in  connection  with  prob- 
lems rising  out  of  the   war.  The  regular  October  meeting  is  the 
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first  following  the  summer  recess.  This  meeting  was  well  occu- 
pied with  reports  of  these  Committees.  The  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Trade  and  Improvements  presented  a  report  on  the  New 
York  Bargee  Canal  under  Federal  Administration;  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  urging  Federal  and  State  authorities  to  use  their 
efforts  for  prompt  completion  of  terminals,  warehouses  and  rail- 
road sidings,  and  a  reduction  of  freight  rates.  The  Committee 
on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation  presented  an  especially  strong 
and  lucid  report  upon  the  War  Revenue  Bill  pending  in  Congress. 
The  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  presented  the  names 
of  twenty-seven  members  of  the  Chamber  to  act  as  an  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  School  of  Business  in  Columbia. 


November  7. — This  meeting  afforded  the  most  stirring  moment 
ever  experienced  at  a  gathering  of  the  Chamber's  members.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  address  by  Dr.  John  I.  Mott,  Mr.  Eugen- 
lus  H.  OuTERBRiDGE  announced  from  the  floor  that  a  press  agency 
reported  Germany  had  surrendered  and  an  armistice  had  been 
signed.  The  burst  of  cheering  lasted  for  several  minutes. 
Although  four  days  ahead  of  time,  the  celebration  of  peace  was 
most  real  and  sincere.  At  this  meeting,  the  Committee  on  the 
Harbor  and  Shipping  presented  a  report  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  approving  in  principle  the  program  for  Port  and  Harbor 
Development  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Docks  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Taxation  recommended  that  the  Chamber  disapprove 
of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  as  applied  beyond  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  now  recognized  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
A  motion  to  that  effect  was  carried  unanirnously.  William  H. 
Taylor,  from  the  floor,  presented  an  extended  report  upon  that 
section  of  the  War  Revenue  Bill  relating  to  inventories.  This 
report  covered  a  section  of  this  bill  which  was  not  gone  into  by 
the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation  in  its  report  at 
the  October  meeting,  Mr.  Taylor's  report  suggested  amend- 
ments to  the  inventory  section  and  his  resolutions  to  that  effect 
were  adopted  by  the  Chamber.  The  Special  Committee  on  For- 
eign Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War,  brought  in  a  report 
advocating  the  passage  of  the  Weeks'  Bill  providing  machinery 
to  study  the  question  of  reconstruction  after  the  war. 
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Dec'Kmber  5. — The  distinctive  feature  of  this  meeting,  was 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Industrial  Problems  and  Relations.  This  action  showed  that 
the  Chamber,  which  probably  contains  in  its  members  more 
managers  and  capitalists  than  does  any  similar  organization  in 
the  country,  favors  not  only  trade  unions  and  complete  organiza- 
tion of  employees,  but  also  favors  an  intimate  participation  of 
representatives  of  employees  in  the  management  of  large  indus- 
trial establishments.  Another  very  timely  and  important  report 
was  that  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Ship- 
ping After  the  War.  This  contained  a  memorial  to  Congress  re- 
garding the  termination  of  war  contracts.  The  sudden  conclusion 
of  hostilities  made  the  settlement  of  war  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  vital  importance  to  the  business  of  the  country.  The 
Executive  Committee  presented  a  report  urging  the  United  States 
Government  to  act  promptly  through  legislation  -or  otherwise  to 
protect  Liberty  Bond  buyers  from  unscrupulous  promoters  and 
others.  Owing  to  the  slow  progress  in  the  completion  of  the 
Barge  Canal,  a  report  was  presented  and  adopted  calling  upon 
the  authorities  to  complete  the  terminals  and  the  necessary  dredg- 
ing as  soon  as  possible. 

Decemter  19. — A  special  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the 
tentative  draft  of  a  proposed  treaty  amendatory  and  supplement- 
ary to  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Treaty  of  1834.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  12  o'clock,  and  among  those  present  were  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  two  States,  members  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  President  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
the  Commissioner  of  Docks,  and  other  officials,  with  438  members 
of  the  Chamber.  Addresses  were  made  by  Governor  Whitman 
and  Governor  Edge.  Members  of  the  Development  Commission 
and  others  also  spoke  upon  the  desirability  of  concluding  the 
treaty. 

January  2. — A  notable  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  Commercial 
Education:  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  a  former  President  of  the 
Chamber, was  Chairman  of  this  sub-committee,  and  after  the 
presentation  of  the  report  by  Welding  Ring,  Mr.  Hepburn 
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spoke  very  forcibly  reg^arding^  the  features  and  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  text.  Later  in  the  month,  Mr.  Hepburn  presented 
the  Chamber  with  an  endowment  of  securities  valued  at  about 
$200,000,  to  enable  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  examinations 
and  certificates  of  proficiency  in  commercial  knowledge,  as  out- 
lined in  the  report  adopted  by  the  Chamber.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War,  presented 
three  reports :  the  first  dealt  with  the  termination  of  war  contracts 
and  the  work  of  the  Committee ;  the  second  set  forth  the  success- 
ful eflforts  in  the  removal  of  export  and  import  restrictions  on 
South  American  business;  the  third  outlined  a  plan  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  ships  owned  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
This  shipping  plan  was  practically  followed  in  the  one  announced 
by  Edwin  N.  Hurley,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  in  March,  1919.  Following  the  Committees'  reports,  Col. 
George  E.  Brewer,  the  well  known  surgeon,  made  a  most  enter- 
taining address  entitled  "A  Surgeon's  Experiences  on  the  Western 
Front.'' 

February  6. — The  outstanding  event  of  this  meeting  was  the 
-address  by  Paul  M.  Warburg,  entitled  "A  Suggestion  of  the 
Main  Principles  on  which  the  Solution  of  the  Railroad  Problems 
Should  be  Sought."  This  address  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion throughout  the  entire  United  States,  as  the  railroad  question 
was  being  discussed  a  great  deal  in  the  newspapers.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  presented  a  report  commending  District  Attorney 
Edward  Swann  for  his  investigation  of  war  charity  frauds  in 
New  York  City.  The  Committee  recommended  appropriate  leg- 
islation to  correct  the  abuses  found.  The  Committee  on  the 
Harbor  and  Shipping  presented  a  report  with  resolutions  endors- 
ing the  proposed  Port  Treaty,  and  authorizing  the  Committee  to 
prepare  and  submit  any  amendments  which  might  seem  advisable. 
The  same  Committee  also  presented  a  report  requesting  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  to  restore  lighterage  ser- 
vice. The  Committee  on  Insurance  recommended  a  state  commis- 
sion to  investigate  health  insurance  before  the  passage  of  further 
legislation  upon  that  subject.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade 
and  Shipping  After  the  War  submitted  a  printed  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  statement  giving  the  legal  and  parliamentary  situation 
concerning  war  contracts.    Following  the  reports  of  Committees, 
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the  President  of  the  Chamber  requested  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Welding  Ring,  ta  read  a  letter  from 
A.  Barton  Hepburn  under  date  of  January  28th,  which  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  securities  with  the  present  annual  income 
of  $8,600,  for  the  promotion  of  Commercial  Education  along  the 
.  lines  set  forth  in  the  report  on  that  subject  at  the  January  meet- 
ing. 

March  6. — The  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improve- 
ments presented  four  reports  at  this  meeting:  the  first  set  forth 
the  fundamental  principles  for  railroad  legislation;  the  second 
called  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  serious  transportation 
situation  in  the  City  of  New  York;  the  third  advocated  the 
delivery  of  unstamped  first  class  mail ;  and  the  fourth  favored 
the  investigation  by  the  city  authorities  of  the  advisability  for 
municipal  landing  places  for  land  planes  and  sea  planes.  The 
Committee  on  Commercial  Education  presented  three  reports : 
the  first  called  upon  the  Chamber  to  rescind  the  report  of  the 
previous  meeting  regarding  the  Smith-Bankhead  Bill ;  the  second 
advocated  national  measures  to  eradicate  illiteracy :  and  the  third 
urged  the  Legislature  to  make  kindergartens  a  part  of  the  state 
school  system.  The  Hon.  Henry  Y.  Braddon  addressed 'this 
meeting  upon  'Trade  with  Australia." 

April  3. — The  Executive  Committee  presented  a  report  reccm- 
mending  that  the  members  assist  in  every  way  the  \^ictory  Liberty 
Loan.  The  Committee  on  State  and  Municij^al  Taxation  made  a 
report  on  State  Taxation.  The  Committee  on  Finance  and  Cur- 
rency presented  a  very  important  report  entitled  "War  Lessons 
in  Thrift."  This  report  went  carefully  into  the  economic  and 
financial  importance  of  thrift,  and  suggested  that  Chambers  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  country,  appoint  standing  committees 
on  thrift  to  study  the  methods  of  promoting  savings,  etc.  The 
Committee  on  Commercial  Education  presented  a  report  and  reso- 
lution recommending  the  immediate  repair  of  school  buildings 
and  construction  of  new  Commercial  High  Schools.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Conservation  of  State  Waters.  Lands,  and  Forests, 
presented  a  report  and  resolution  endorsing  Assembly  Bill  Xo. 
1369  regarding  water  pollution.  The  meeting  was  addressed  later 
by  LiEUT.-CoL.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  spoke  upon  his  exper- 
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iences  at  the  front  and  the  effect  of  military  service  upon  our 
snliiiors. 

woifK  Awfo  Members  of  the  Chamber  serving  on  coni- 

^^^MErTTS*""  niittees  or  otherwise  have,  during  the  year,  as 
in  the  past,  devoted  much  time  in  giving  effect  to  the  paHcies 
adopted  by  the  Chamber  at  its  monthly  meetings.  One  of  the 
very  important  activities  of  the  year  was  the  work  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War,  of 
which  EuGENius  H.  Outerbridge  was  Chairman.  This  commit- 
tee rendered  very  valuable  services,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Arbitration  Committee,  in  connection  w^ith  legislation  for  the  ad- 
justment of  war  contracts.  The  committee  also  prepared  a 
report  outlining  a  general  plan  for  the  disposition  of  the  ships 
owned  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  This  plan  was  prac- 
tically the  one  followed  later  when  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  announced  his  own 
plan  in  March,  1919. 

The  Chamber  and  its  members  devoted  much  time  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  adoption  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Port  Treaty. 
Not  only  was  a  special  meeting  held  in  the  Chamber  on  December 
19th  to  discuss  the  proposed  New  York-New  Jersey  alliance,  but 
members  of  the  Chamber  on  various  occasions  gave  considerable 
of  their  time  in  overcoming  obstacles  raised  against  the  treaty, 
and  in  bringing  about  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  Port  situa- 
tion. The  final  struggle  to  secure  the  adoption  of  this  treaty  will 
come  later  this  year. 

The  vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River,  which  the  Cham- 
ber favored  from  the  first,  is  now  assured.  The  attitude  of  the 
Chamber  upon  such  a  tunnel  was  kept  before  the  authorities  con- 
stantly until  the  Governor,  in  April,  finally  signed  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  of  this  important  engineering  project. 

A  notable  accomplishment  of  the  year  was  the  inauguration  of 
a  system  of  commercial  examinations  for  young  men  and  women 
leaving  school  to  enter  business.  This  system  is  modeled  after 
the  long  established  plan  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Following  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Chamber's  January  meet- 
ing approving  a  system  of  commercial  examinations  and  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency.  A.  Barton  Hepburx,  a  former  President  of 
the  Chamber,  donated  securities  with  a  present  income  of  $8600, 
*3 
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for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  recommended. 
Mr.  Hepburn^s  gift  was  announced  at  the  February  meeting. 
On  June  8th,  President  Marling  sent  a  letter  to  leading  colleges 
throughout  the  United  States  and  to  high  schools  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  calling  attention  to  an  enclosed 
pamphlet  describing  the  Chamber's  plan  of  commercial  examina- 
tions. It  was  also  then  announced  that  the  first  examinations 
would  be  held  September  11th  to  September  22d,  inclusive,  the 
fee  therefor  being  fixed  at  S5  for  both  junior  and  senior  exami- 
nations. The  coming  September  examinations  will  mark  the 
beginning  in  America  of  a  system  which  has  met  with  great  suc- 
cess in  England  and  throughout  the  continent. 

The  Chamber  was  among  those  who  successfully,  opposed  the 
legislation  at  Albany  favoring  enemy  insurance  companies.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Insurance  Committee  attended  hearings  anrl  spoke 
against  these  bills.  The  same  committee  opposed  new  health  in- 
surance legislation  until  a  state  commission  had  investigated 
carefully  the  entire  question;  the  bills  at  Albany  failed  to  pass. 
During  the  year  the  Chamber,  by  vote  of  its  members,  favored 
school  luncheons;  certain  improvements  in  the  New  York 
Harbor:  a  national  movement  for  Americanization;  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  cripples;  the  completion  of  terminals  and  equip- 
ment of  the  barge  canal:  legislative  protection  to  Liberty  Bond 
holders;  legislation  to  correct  charity  frauds  ;  national  ,  measures 
to  eradicate  illiteracy  ;  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  the 
state  school  system;  adequate  Government  measures  to  suppress 
spies  and  enemy  aliens.  ^ 

The  Chamber  went  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  guaranty  of 
bank  deposits.  It  set  forth  fundamental  principles  of  taxation 
and  modification  of  proposed  bills.  It  urged  Government  investi- 
gation of  slow  mail  delivery,  and  the  restoration  of  lighterage 
service.  It  adopted  by  vote  fundamental  principles  for  railroad 
legislation,  and  called  attention  to  the  serious  transit  situation. 

The  committees  in  drawing  up  their  reports  which  finally  were 
presented  to  the  Chamber  for  adoption  in  many  cases  held  fre- 
quent meetings  at  which  were  present  experts  and  others  having 
special  knowledge  upon  the  subjects  in  hand;  and  members  of 
the  committees  themselves  often  devoted  much  time  to  personal 
investigations.  Thus,  the  committeemen  were  called  upon  to  give 
much  of  their  time  and  energ>'  to  the  Chamber's  work.  This  was 
true  not  only  in  the  activities  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  a 
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report,  but  also  to  the  subsequent  work  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  policies  and  measures  which  the  Chamber  had,  by  a  vote 
of  its  members,  declared  should  be  pursued. 

OFFICIAL  The  Chamber  had  its  usual  number  of  repre- 

RePRESENTA-  .  .  •  ,  ,  , 

TiON  sentatives   at   meetmgs  of   a   national    or  local 

character.  To  the  Convention  to  Win-the-War,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  May  16th  to  18th,  1918,  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler,  Ef- 
fingham Morris  and  Edmund  Dwight  were  appointed.  To 
The  National  Conference  on  War  Economies,  held  in  New  York  on 
June  5th  and  6th,  Franklin  B.  Kirkbride, William  Jay  Schief- 
FELiN  and  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  were  authojized  to  act  as  dele- 
gates from  the  Chamber.  The  President  appointed,  pursuant  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Chamber,  Charles  F.  MacLean,  Frederick 
Coykendall,  Eben  E.  Olcott  and  W.  Gerald  Hawes  to  attend 
the  convention  of  the  x\tlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
held  in  Boston,  September  24  to  the  27th.  At  a  conference  upon 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Wounded  held  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia  September  20th 
and  21st,the  following  were  appointed;WiLLiAM  Jay  Schieffelin, 
Effingham  Morris  and  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler.  The  President 
appointed  Charles  F.  MacLean  and  W.  Gerald  Hawes  to  att- 
end the  annual  convention  at  Boston,  September  19th  to  the  21st, 
the  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities.  The  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Waterways  Convention,  Brooklyn,  November  7th  and  8th,  were 
R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Samual  W.  Fairchild  and  Charles  A.  Sher- 
man. Samuel  W.  Fairchild  took  the  place  of  President  Mar- 
ling at  the  conference  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs,  which  was  held  in  this  city  November  11th,  12th 
and  13th.  Mr.  Fairchild  also  represented  President  Marling 
at  the  Southern  Society,  December  11th  ,and  at  the  New  York 
Fur  Auction  Sales  Corporation  dinner  on  February  6th.  Charles 
N.  Chadwick  was  present  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  at  the  14th 
Convention  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  5th,  6th  and  7th.  Mr.  Chadwick  also  at- 
tended the  Mississippi  to  Atlantic  Internal  Waterways  Conven- 
tion, held  in  Pittsburgh,  January  7th  and  8th.  Delegates  appointed 
to  the  Sixth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  were  Welding 
Ring,  W.  Tyrie  Stevens  and  Charles  T.  Gwynne.    On  May 
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2d  and  3d,  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
held  a  conference  in  Philadelphia  on  problems  of  international 
reconstruction.  John  Crosby  Brown  and  Alba  B.  Johnson 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  Chamber. 


During:  the    Chamber's  official  year  ending 

^^^zJiBZRS^^     April  30th,  1919,  there  was  deducted  from  the 

roster  of  its  membership  41  names  by  death. 

The  list  below  is  presented  in  the  usual  form,  g:iving  the  year  of 

admission  to  membership  and  date  of  death. 

Joined  Died 

1918    Robert  A.  Parker May  6,  1918 

1897    James  Barnes  Baker June  3,  1918 

1918    Ambrose  R.  Adams June  9,  1918 

1902  H.    L.    Bunce June  28.1918 

?902    Edward    Griffith July  5,  1918 

1914    Edward  D.  Douglas July  5,  1918 

1890     John  H.  Seed lulv  28,  1918 

1910    Henry    Steers August  11,1918 

1904    Sylvanus  L.  Schoonmaker August  17,  1918 

1901  Douglas   Robinson September  12,  1918 

1918    Frank    Healy September  22,  1918 

1873     Tames   Stokes October  4,  1918 

1907  Richard    H.    Ewaut October  18,  1918 

1910    Joseph   B.  Greenhut November  17,  1918 

1914  Willard    Straight December  1,1918 

1908  Horace  E.   Andrews , December  1,  1918 

1872    Edward  A.  Wickes December  6,  1918 

1894    Frank   A.  Ferris December  11.  1918 

1907    Benjamin   A.  Williams December  12,  1918 

1884    Tames   O.   Bloss December  15,  1918 

1916    Stacy   C   Richmond December  16,  1918 

1903  Edward   D.    Page December  25,  1918 

1897    Clement  A.  Grisccm,  Jr, December  30,  1918 

1890    Kalman    Haas January  4,  1919 

1910    Theodore   Roosevelt January.  6,  1919 

1890    Nathaniel  Whitman January  7,  1919 

1902  Frederick  H.  Humphreys January  14,  1919 

1894    George  R.  Sheldon Tanuary  14,  1919 

1897    Anton   A.   Raven January  15,  1919 

1807    Stephen  I^oines January  15,  1919 

1902    Harrison   E.  Gawtry Januarv  29,  1919 

1913    Chari.es   D.   Dickey February  3,  1919 

1918    Richard  E.  Cochran February  21,  1919 

1889  Frederick    G.    Bourne March  6,  1919 

1915  Charles  Brodmerkle,  Jr March  18,  1919 

1910    John  R.  Hegeman April  6,1919 

19(4    Frank  W.   Woolworth April  8,  1919 

1888    Frank    S.    Wiixiams April  13,  1919 

1875    Augustus    D.    Juilliard April  25,1919 

1890  Isaac   Denby April  27,  1919 

iaS4    Charles  H.  Tennf.y April  27,  1919 
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i^g^  Several  additions  were  made  during  the  year 

PORTRAITS  to  the  Chamber's  large  collection  of  portraits. 
There  was  received  a  portrait  of  the  late  James  G.  Cannon,  who 
served  for  many  years  on  different  committees  and  was  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  was  also  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber.  In  February,  a  portrait  was  received  of  Mr.  Eugenius 
H.  OuTERBRiDGE,  who  was  twice  elected  President  of  the  Chamber 
and  was  succeeded  in  May,  1918,  by  President  Marling.  The 
Chamber  also  was  g^iven  a  portrait  of  the  late  Seth  Low,presented 
by  his  widow.  He  was  president  of  the  Chamber  from  1914  to. 
1916.  His  father,  A.  A.  Low,  was  also  a  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber, holding:  that  position  in  1863-67. 

ACKNOWLEDGE-  ^"  ^^^  preparation  of  this  Annual  Report 
MENT  OF  much   assistance  has  been   given   by   Federal, 

ASSISTANCE  State,  and  Municipal  Officials,  as  well  as  by 
experts  in  various  trades  and  industries.  For  their  prompt  and 
painstaking  assistance,  special  acknowledgement  should  be  made 
to  the  following: 

Among  the  Federal  Officials:  Honorable  William  G.  McAixx), 
late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Honorable  John  Skelton 
Williams,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  Willis  J.  Fowler, 
Deput}^  Comptroller;  Honorable  Samuel  L.  Rogers,  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Census;  Burwell  S.  Cutler,  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce;  John  Horn,  of  the  Division 
of  Statistics;  Honor.\ble  A.  Caminetti,  Commissioner  General 
of  Immigration;  Honorable  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  Honorable  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue;  Honorable  Verne  M.  Bovie,  Superintendent, 
United  States  Assay  Office,  Xew  York ;  Honorable  Thomas  G. 
Patten,  Post  Master,  New  York  City;  H.  C.  Stu.vrt,  Special 
Deputy  Collector,  U.  S.  Customs  Service  at  New  York ;  Raymond 
T.  Baker,  Director  of  the  Mint ;  J.  H.  Lant,  Statistician,  New 
York  Custom  House. 

Among  State  Officials:  Honorable  Francis  M.  Hugo,  Secre- 
tar\'  of  State;  Honorable  George  I.  Skinner,  Superintendent 
State  Banking  Department;  Honorable  W.  W.  Wotherspoon, 
late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works :  Honorable  Eugene 
M.  Travis,  Comptroller  of  the  State ;  F.  J.  Kenyon,  First  Deputy 
Superintendent  Banking  Department;  H.  D.  Alexander,  Deputy 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Works;  Albert  W.  Dodge,  Secretary 
State  Board  of  Port  Wardens;  James  B.  Walker,  Secretary, 
Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Among  Municipal  Officials:  Honorable  Charles  L.  Craig. 
Comptroller;  Honorable  Nicholas  J.  Hayes,  Commissioner, 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity ;  William  H. 
GuiLFOY,  M.D.,  Registrar  of  Records,  Department  of  Health; 
Honorable  Thomas  J.  Drennan,  Commissioner,  Fire  Depart- 
ment; Honorable  Richard  E.  Enright,  Commissioner,  and 
J.  C.  Hackett,  Secretary,  Police  Department;  Willis  Holly, 
Secretary,  City  of  New  York  Park  Board;  Honorable  John  H. 
Delaney,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Plant  and  Structures: 
A.  Emerson  Palmer,  Secretary,  Board  of  Education ;  John  E. 
BowE,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond; M.  F.  LbuGHMAN,  Commissioner,  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Manhattan ;  J.  J.  Blake,  Engineer  of  Highways,  Borough 
of  Queens;  Benjamin  F.  Einbilgler,  Secretary,  Board  of 
Water  Supply;  C.  M.  Pinckney,  Chief  Engineer,  Borough  of 
Manhattan;  A.  J.  Griffin,  Acting  Chief  Engineer,  iand  James  J. 
Browne,  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Sewers,  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn ;  Harold  Sait,  Engineer  of  Sewers,  Borough  of  Queens ; 
Honorable  Henry  Bruckner,  President  of  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx:  H.  H.  Schmidt,  Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Highways, 
Borough  of  Brooklyn ;  Honorabi-e  Murray  Hulbert,  Commis- 
sioner, and  J.  M.  Phelan,  Department  of  Docks. 

Contributions  of  data  needed  were  also  made  by  the  following : 

Cornelius  Eldert,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance 
Company;  The  William  B.  Dana  Company  (for  review  of  the 
cotton  crop) ;  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co. ;  H.  C.  Folger, 
Jr.;  F.  W.  Saward;  William  C.  Hess;  H.  I.  Bowne;  Carl  A. 
Werner;  the  Urner-Barry  Company;  ^V.  W.  Macon,  of  the 
Iron  Age;  J.  J.  Manning;  William  J.  Gilpin,  Manager  New 
York  Clearing  House;  J.  S.  Wiley,  General  Auditor,  New  York 
Telephone  Co.;  Messrs.  R.  G.  Dun  &  Company,  and  Brad- 
street's  ;  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle ;  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin ;  The  New  York  Evening 
Post;  The  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 

The  Secretar}^  desires  to  record  his  appreciation  of  the  efficient 
assistance  afforded  by  Jere  D.  Tamblyn,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber,  and  the  other  members  of  the  office  staff. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE 

FROM   MAY,  1918  TO   MAY,   1919 


Special  Meeting,  Thursday,  May  2, 1918 

A  Special  Meeting  to  elect  a  Commissioner  of  Pilots  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  Thursday,  May  2,  1918,  at 
11:45  o'clock  A.  M. 

PRESENT 

EuGENius  H.  OuTERBRiDGE,  President 
Frank  K.  Sturgis,  Vice-President 
Charles  T.  Gvvynne,  Secretary 

and  a  quorum  of  members  of  the  Chamber. 

The  President  announced  that  the  meeting  had  been  called 
under  the  authority  of  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  on  April  4th,  1918: 

Resolved,  That  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce be  held  on  Thursday,  May  2nd,  next,  at  11:45  o'clock 
A.  M.,  to  elect  a  Commissioner  of  Pilots  to  serve  until  October, 
1919,  in  place  of  Jacob  W.  Miller,  deceased. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported that  Joseph  B.  Morrell  had  been  nominated  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  fill  the  vacancy. 

W.  Gerald  Hawes  was  appointed  teller  and  a  ballot  was 
taken,  which  resulted  in  the  unanimous  election  (46  votes  being 
cast)  of  Joseph  B.  Morrell  as  a  Pilot  Commissioner,  to  serve 
until  October,  1919,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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150th  Aooual  Meeting,  Thursday,  May  2, 1918 

The  150th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  Thursday,  May  2,  1918,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  noon. 

PRESENT 

EuGENius  H.  OuTERBRiDGE,  President 
Frank  K.  Sturgis,  Vice-President 
Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary 

and  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  other  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  April  4th,  and  of  the  special 
meeting  to  commemorate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Chamber,  April  5th,  were  read  and  approved. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and 
recommended  their  election: 


FOR   RESIDENT   MEMBERS 


Candidates 


Garret  G.  Ackerson 
Frank  L.  Babbott 
Francis  M.  Bacon,  Jr. 
Eugene  S.  Benjamin 
Paul  E.  Bonner 
John  W.  Brewster 
George  S.  Carr 
William  Crawford 
Warren  Delano 
Bayard  Dominick 
Isaac  D.  Einstein 
Morris  Fatman 
Arthur  A.  Fowler 
Harry  K.  Fowler 
Harry  J.  Greenbank 
Howard  A.  Halligan 
J.  Amory  Haskell 
Horace  Havemeyer 
Theo.  a.  Havemeyer 
Harold  K.  Hochschild 
Lewis  Iselin 


Nominated  by 
Henry  M.  Bogert 
E.  H.  Outerbridge 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley 
Chas.  L.  Bernheimer 
E.  H.  Outerbridge 
James  Henry 
Alexander  Walker 
Alexander  Walker 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley 
E.  H.  Outerbridge 
Chas.  L.  Bernheimer 
Chas.  L.  Bernheimer 
John  Sloane 
Cecil  F.  Shallcross 
Alfred  Romer 
John  I.  Waterbury 
Henry  A.  Caesar 
Irving  T.  Bush 
Irving  T.  Bush 
Chas.  L.  Bernheimer 
Adrian  Iselin 


Seconded  by 
Alfred  Romer 
Welding  Ring 
Thomas  A.  Buckner 
Jacob  H.  Schiff 
Gilbert  G.  Thorne 
E.  H.  Outerbridge 
William  Woodward 
William  Woodward 
Eugene  Delano 
Edmund  L.  Baylies 
Chas.  A.  Wimpfheimbr 
Arthur  Lehman 
Chas.  H.  Zehnder 
A.  Duncan  Reid 
John  V.  Jewell 
Albert  L.  Salt 
Edmund  S.  Twining 
Welding  Ring 
Welding  Ring 
Berthold  Hochschild 
Christopher  R.  Corning 
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Candidates 
Julius  Kayser 
Edgar  C.  Leaycraft 
Albert  R.  Ledoux 
Alonzo  B.  Pouch 
Ralph  T.  Rokeby 
Carl  J.  Schmidlapp 
Henry  T.  Seymoxjr 
William  A.  Stopford 
Everett  B.  Sweezy 
Gerard  Swope 
Charles  G.  M.  Thomas 
Henry  C.  Turner 
Alexander  C.  Walker 
Thomas  J.  Watson 


Nominated  by 
Albert  B.  Ashforth 
Alfred  E.  Marling 
Alfred  E.  Marling 
Irving  T.  Bush 
E.  H.  Outerbridge 
Albert  H.  Wiggin 
Welding  Ring 
Chas.  T.  Gwynne 
Henry  A.  Schenck 
John  I.  Waterbury 
George  B.  Cortelyou 
Irving  T.  Bush 
Alexander  Walker 
John  I.  Waterbury 


Seconded  by 
Chas.  L.  Bernheimer 
Clarence  W.  Eckardt 
E.  H.  Outerbridge 
Welding  Ring 
Charles  W.  Bowring 
WnxiAM  H.  Porter 
E.  H.  Outerbridge 
E.  H.  Outerbridge 
Walter  E.  Frew 
Albert  L.  Salt 
Lewis  B.  Gawtry 
Welding  Ring 
William  Woodward 
Alex.  J.  Hemphill 


Thomas  Darlington  and  J.  Howard  Cowperthwait  were 
appointed  tellers  and  a  vote  was  taken,  resulting  in  the  election 
of  the  candidates  named. 

SPIES    AND   ENEMY   AGENTS 

Mr.  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  presented 
the  following:  report  and  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

On  February  7,  last,  the  Chamber  adopted  resolutions  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  urging  that  the  appropriate  committees 
of  their  respective  bodies  promptly  consider  the  question  of  the 
procedure  to  be  adopted  and  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to 
spies  and  enemy  agents. 

The  committees  of  Congress  have  since  that  time  been  con- 
ducting hearings  and  much  testimony  has  been  submitted  to 
prove  that  the  civil  law  and  its  administration  as  now  consti- 
tuted has  been  entirely  inadequate  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  this 
question. 

The  difficulties  and  the  discouragement  which  this  situation 
causes  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  detecting  and  attempting  to 
convict  disloyal  and  dangerous  people  are  constantly  increasing, 
and,  unless  there  is  a  radical  change,  will  inevitably  result  in 
weakening  the  Intelligence  Service  at  a  time  when  it  is  vital  that 
it  should  be  increasingly  effective. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  methods  proposed  in  the  Chamberlain  Bill 
are  unconstitutional,  there  must  be  some  method  by  which  a 
change  in  Civil  Law  and  Procedure  could  be  made  so  as  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  threatening  condition. 
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Our  enemies  stop  at  nothing  and  hesitate  at  no  cost  to  obtain 
spies  and  men  to  commit  outrages,  and  they  can  continue  to 
expand  that  enterprise  indefinitely  until  we  on  our  part  have  so 
acted  as  to  prove  to  the  servants  of  our  enemies  and  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  crimes  that  it  no  longer  pays  them  to  be  par- 
ticipators in  them. 

If  the  Government  does  not  provide  for  prompt  and  even- 
handed  justice,  the  people  are  only  too  likely  to  see  to  it  that 
prompt  punishment  is  administered,  which  may  not  always  go 
hand  in  hand  with  justice. 

Congress  seems  alive  to  the  danger  and  anxious  to  act.  If 
the  Government  hesitates,  public  opinion  is  now  aroused,  and 
in  the  end  must  prevail. 

The  need  is  imperative ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  again  urges  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  refer  this  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  in  their  respective  bodies,  with  our  earnest  request 
that  suitable  legislation  be  passed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
designed  to  encourage  and  support  the  Intelligence  Service  and 
to  the  end  that  swift  justice  and  adequate  punishment  may  be 
meted  out. 


DELEGATES   TO   BE   APPOINTED 

Mr.  Ring,  for  the  same  committee,  then  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  appoint  three  delegates  to  represent  the  Chamber  at  the  **Win 
the  War  for  Permanent  Peace*'  Convention  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  16-18,  under  the  auspices  of  The  League  to  Enforce 
Peace. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  CONTINUED 

Mr.  Ring  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  Special  Committees  of  the 
Chamber  be  continued  and  the  President  is  authorized  to  fill 
any  vacancies  which  may  from  time  to  time  exist  in  their  mem- 
bership and  to  increase  their  number  when  deemed  advisable : 

The  Committee  on  the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia. 
The  Committee  on  Workmen's  Compensation  Legislation. 
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The  Committee  on  Conservation  of  State  Waters,  Lands  and 
Forests. 

The  Committee  on  Problems  of  Shipments  During  the  Euro- 
pean War. 

The  Committee  on  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Committee  on  Industrial  Problems  and  Relations. 

The  Committee  on  Food  Supply  and  Prices. 

The  Committee  on  the  Celebration  of  150th  Anniversary. 

The  Committee  on  Investigation  of  Camp  Whitman,  etc. 

The  Committee  on  Safety  First  Problems. 

ENEMY    INSURANCE 

John  B.  Lunger,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance, 
submitted  the  following  report  which  was  adopted: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  Committee  on  Insurance  has  had  under  consideration  the 
Towner  Bill  amending  Section  28  of  the  Insurance  Law  by 
adding  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  Section  28-a.  This  bill 
was  passed  during  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Legislature  and 
now  awaits  the  Governor's  signature.  It  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  at  the  instance  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  A 
hearing  was  set  before  the  Governor  for  Wednesday,  May  1, 
but  has  been  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  May  8.  This  bill  is 
very  seriously  criticised  upon  the  ground  that  it  permits  German 
direct  fire  writing  insurance  companies,  whose  affairs  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  to  continue  in  this 
country  as  a  New  York  domestic  corporation,  and  requires  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  to  transfer  the  securities  deposited 
with  him  by  such  foreign  insurance  companies,  pursuant  to  law, 
to  be  registered  in  the  name  of  **  The  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
in  Trust  for  the  general  benefit  and  security  of  the  policy  holders 
in  the  United  States  *  of  said  domestic  insurance  corporations.'  '* 
It  further  requires  the  trustee  or  trustees  under  the  existing  trust 
deeds  to  transfer  the  securities  held  by  them  to  such  domestic 
corporation  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  stock  in  such  corpora- 
tion, and  provides  that  **such  transfer  shall  be  deemed  an  applica- 
tion of  the  assets  so  transferred  for  the  general  benefit  and  security 
of  the  policy  holders  and  creditors  of  such  foreign  insurance 
corporation  in  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Insurance  Department  or  of  the  trust  deed  or 
deeds,  under  which  is  required  by  law  such  assets  or  property  as 
were  held  prior  to  such  transfer.*' 

The  very  statement  of  these  provisions  of  the  legislation  in- 
dicates the  serious  danger  involved  in  the  exchange  of  securities 
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held  in  trust  for  certificates  of  stock  in  a  domestic  fire  insurance 
company.  Since  the  bill  was  prepared  and  presented  at  the  instace 
of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  your  Committee  is  not  at  this 
time  ready  to  recommend  affirmative  opposition  to  the  bill.  It 
desires  authority,  however,  to  confer  with  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  to  ascertain  fully  the  purposes  and  scope  of  the  bill, 
to  secure  legal  advice  and  assistance  thereon,  and  if,  after  full 
consideration,  its  fears  prove  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  criticisms 
made  are  sustained,  to  oppose  the  bill  both  in  Washingfton  and 
at  Albany.  In  view  of  the  limited  time  available,  it  will  not  be 
practicable  for  the  Committee  to  report  back  to  the  Chamber  in 
time  for  the  Chamber's  action  to  be  made  effective.  Accordingfly, 
the  Committee  offers  the  following:  preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas,  There  is  now  pending^  before  the  Governor  of  the 
State  a  bill,  (known  as  the  Tower  Bill),  amending  Section  28  pf 
the  Insurance  Law,  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  instance 
of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  which  bill  is  intended  to  liqui- 
date the  assets  of  direct  writing  fire  insurance  companies,  who 
as  enemy  insurance  concerns  were  directed  by  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  November  26,  1917,  to  liquidate 
their  business  in  this  country  ;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  such 
bill  as  drawn  may  seriously  impair  the  security  of  policy  holders 
in  this  country,  and  may  offer  opportunity  for  continuance  of 
said  enemy  companies  in  new  form;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

^Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  authorizes  and  directs  that  the  said  Committee  make  full 
and  complete  investigation  into  the  pui*poses  and  scope  of  the 
said  bill ;  secure  legal  advice  and  assistance  thereon ;  and 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  criticisms  already  made 
of  said  bill  are  proved  to  be  well-founded,  then  to  vigorously 
oppose  the  same  both  before  the  authorities  at  Washington  and 
at  the  public  hearing  before  the  Governor  at  Albany;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  add  to  its 
number,  if  necessary,  other  members  of  the  Chamber  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  resolution. 


John  B.  Lunger 
Frank  E.  Law 
Ellis  G.  Richards 


Of  the  Committee 

OH 

Insurance. 


New  York,  Afay  7,  1918, 


•Sec  amendment  offered  by  William  G.  Willcox,  page  7 
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ENEMY  INSURANCE  REPORT  AMENDED 

Later  in  the  meeting,  William  G.  Willcox  moved  that  the 
adoption  of  the  report  be  reconsidered  and  that  an  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  WiLLCOx's  remarks  and  the  amendment  were  as  follows : 

The  report  as  adopted  gives  little  indication  of  the  views  of 
the  members  of  the  Chamber  in  regard  to  the  proposed  reincor- 
poration of  the  German  insurance  companies.  Without  wishing 
to  anticipate  the  investigation  of  the  Committee,  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  action  which  would  undoubtedly  have  the  unanimous 
support  and  approval  of  every  enemy  interest  in  these  com- 
panies, and  which  has  little,  if  any,  support  among  the  insur- 
ance interests  interested  from  an  American  standpoint,  should 
at  least  be  viewed  with  grave  suspicion  by  the  members  of  this 
Chamber.  The  resolution  as  adopted  gives  the  Committee  no 
authority  to  express  the  views  of  the  Chamber,  and  I  would 
therefore  offer  an  amendment  to  that  resolution  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  views  with  grave  con- 
cern any  legislation  designed  to  conserve  the  plants,  office  staffs 
and  good  will  of  these  companies  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
enemy  interests" 

The  amendment  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  report  immediately 
before  the  first  resolution. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  carried  and  the  report  and 
resolutions  as  amended  were  then  adopted  unanimously. 


ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   TAXATION    COMMITTEE 

William  C.  Demorest,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  State 
and  Municipal  Taxation,  presented  the  following  report,  which 
was  ordered  received. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

During  the  last  year  your  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal 
Taxation  has  largely  been  occupied  with  Federal  taxation  mat- 
ters. As  you  w3l  recall,  your  Committee  at  the  June  meeting 
made  a  report  on  the  war  revenue  measure  then  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  believed  this  report,  together 
with  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  on  gifts  to  char- 
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itable  institutions,  had  influence  in  many  particulars  on  the 
revenue  measure  as  finally  enacted  into  law.  For,  although 
the  law  as  enacted  is  inequitable  and  full  of  errors,  if  all  the 
original  proposals  had  been  incorporated  into  the  statute,  tax- 
payers would  have  found  their  position  almost  intolerable. 

Your  Committee,  individually  and  in  conference,  has  care- 
fully considered  the  working  of  the  War  Revenue  Law,  and 
at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Chamber  a  report  was  presented 
and  unanimously  adopted,  urging  legislation  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  excess  profits  taxes  in  four  installments.  Bills 
have  been  introduced  at  Washington  to  accomplish  this  end. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature  many  bills 
were  introduced  bearing  on  taxation.  The  total  number  of  these, 
including  both  those  of  a  local  and  general  character,  were 
around  110.  Very  few  of  these  bills,  however,  were  reported 
out  of  Conmiittee. 

Five  bills  of  a  general  character  were  passed  and  according 
to  the  latest  reports  are  still  before  the  Governor  awaiting  his 
signature.    These  bills,  in  brief,  are  as  follows : 

Bills  Which  Passed  at  Albany 

A.  No.  1294.  By  Mr.  Machold. — Imposing  direct  State  taxes 
aggregating  1.08  mills  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  within 
the  State  to  provide  contributions  to  the  various  sinking  funds. 
(Same  as  S.  1253.) 

S.  No.  448.  By  Mr.  Knight. — ^Amending  sections  220,  243, 
Tax  Law,  by  abolishing  the  distinction  between  tangible  and  in- 
tangible property  for  transfer  tax  purposes,  providing  that  se- 
curities not  otherwise  taxable  and  kept  within  the  State  and 
cash  on  deposit  or  kept  within  the  State,  by  non-residents, 
shall  not  be  construed  as  property  within  the  State,  and  making 
certain  other  changes. 

A.  No.  142.  By  Mr.  Judson. — Amending  sections  209,  211, 
214,  219-d,  Tax  Law,  by  striking  out  the  provision  that  the 
franchise  tax  on  net  income  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
corporations  shall  be  based  upon  the  corporation's  report  for  the 
Federal  income  tax,  and  providing  that  the  income  to  be  taxed 
shall  be  ascertained  by  the  State  Tax  Commission.  It  also 
makes  changes  relative  to  reassessment  and  corrections.  The 
bill  is  retroactive,  being  deemed  in  effect  since  the  original  en- 
actment of  article  9-a,  Tax  Law,  as  amended  by  chapter  726, 
Laws  of  1917.    (Same  as  S.  117.) 

A.  No.  1302.  By  Mr.  Adler. — Adding  new  section  214-a  to 
Tax  Law,  providing  that  when  a  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
corporation  takes  by  merger  or  consolidation  the  assets  or  f  ran- 
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chise  of  another  corporation  during  any  year  ending  October  31, 
it  shall  make  a  consolidated  report  for  all  the  corporations  as 
if  the  merged  corporation  had  existed  and  done  business  as  an 
entity  throughout  the  year  for  which  the  report  is  made,  and 
shall  be  taxed  for  the  following  year  upon  the  basis  of  such 
report. 

S.  No.  1236.  By  Mr.  Emerson. — ^Amending  sections  208, 
210,  211,  214,  219,  219-h,  Tax  Law,  by  exempting  from  the 
article  relative  to  franchise  tax  on  corporations  those  wholly 
engaged  in  the  holding,  purchase  or  sale  of  real  estate  for  them- 
selves, holding  corporations  whose  principal  income  is  derived 
from  holding  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  corporations,  and  cor- 
porations liable  to  tax  under  sections  184  to  189,  inclusive,  banks, 
savings  banks,  savings  institutions,  title  guaranty,  insurance,  and 
surety  corporations.  All  other  corporations,  including  foreign 
corporations,  doing  business  in  this  State,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
minimum  tax  of  not  less  than  $10  and  not  less  than  one  mill  on 
each  dollar  of  apportionment  of  face  value  of  issued  capital 
stock  apportioned  to  this  State. 

Bills  Which  Did  Not  Pass  at  Albany 

Probably  the  most  important  bills  introduced  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  many  which  failed  to  pass, 
were  Senate  bills  niunbers  89  and  621,  by  Mr.  Boylan.  Bill 
No.  621,  which  appears  to  include  the  provisions  of  No.  89,  is 
briefly  stunmarized  as  follows: 

S.  No.  621.  By  Mr.  Boylan. — ^Amending  section  900,  Greater 
New  York  Charter,  by  limiting  the  tax  rate  in  the  city  to  not 
exceeding  20  mills  upon  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  real 
property,  and  11  mills  upon  each  dollar  of  personal  property, 
if  any,  tangible  and  intangible,  assessed  on  the  assessment  books, 
without  offset  for  debt  or  exemption  of  any  character  unless 
such  exemption  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  Federal, 
State  and  City  Governments  and  owner  of  the  property.  (Same 
as  A.  No.  613.) 

Your  Committee  gave  this  bill  careful  attention,  but  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  appear  in  active  opposition  to  it.  The  lim- 
itation of  the  realty  tax  to  20  mills  would  benefit  real  estate 
owners,  but  a  tax  of  11  mills  upon  personal  property,  without 
allowing  deductions  for  debts,  would  drive  most  mercantile 
concerns  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Boylan  also  introduced  another  bill,  S.  No.  1163,  fixing 
the  tax  rate  on  personal  property  at  11  mills  in  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter  and  requiring  tax  payers  to  file  statements 
each  July  of  perspnal  property  owned  in  New  York,  together 
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with  schedule  of  debts,  etc.    This  bill  had  many  provisions,  and 
comprised  24  pages  of  printed  matter.    It  died  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Seesselburg  introduced  bill  A.  No.  658,  which  provided 
that  in  New  York  City  no  deduction  for  debts  is  to  be  made 
in  determining  the  personal  property  tax.  This  bill  was  never 
reported  out  of  Committee. 

Other  bills  of  particular  interest  which  were  introduced  dur- 
ing the  year  but  failed  to  make  progress,  involved  the  Budget 
System;  statements  by,  and  residence  -of,  taxpayers;  assessing 
surplus  profits;  and  State  tax  for  Hydro-Electric  power  plants; 
and  authorizing  municipalities  to  establish  such  plants. 


ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON 
ARBITRATION 

Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Arbitration,  submitted  the  annual  report  from  his  Committee 
and  moved  that  it  be  adopted. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce:    ^ 

Through  its  contact  with  commercial  organizations  and  individ- 
ual business  men,  the  conmiittee  has  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
raising  the  standards  of  business  by  spreading  the  knowledge  and 
increasing  the  practice  of  those  principles  for  which  the  Chamber 
stands. 

The  work  of  your  Committee  on  Arbitration  is  not  limited 
to  the  disposition  of  controversies  in  New  York.  It  spreads  the 
practice  of  the  principles  of  arbitration  throughout  the  country. 
For  example,  it  aided  the  business  men  of  Chicago  in  amending 
the  Illinois  law  of  arbitration,  under  which  amendment  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  now  in  cooperation  with  trade 
associations,  has  established  a  very  complete  system.  This 
Illinois  law  is  in  two  essentials  a  great  improvement  over  the 
arbitration  law  of  our  own  state  :  First,  it  makes  submissions 
irrevocable  if  no  contrary  wish  is  expressed  therein;  Second, 
the  opinion  of  the  court  may  be  obtained  on  any  legal  question 
arising  in  the  course  of  the  arbitration  and  during  any  stage  of 
it,  including  the  award  itself,  and  such  court  opinion  shall  be 
binding.  In  a  recent  circular  issued  by  the  Chicago  conmiittee 
(which  refers  to  the  work  of  your  committee)  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed that  "eventually  we  should  reach  the  point  when  all 
contracts  will  embody  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  and  thousands 
of  controversies  will  be  adjudicated  expertly  and  speedily  under 
the  sanction  of  law,  and  the  present  clogging  of  the  courts  ended 
for  all  time." 
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The  standing,  reputation  and  influence  of  this  Chamber  has 
been  behind  this  movement  for  commercial  arbitration — a  move- 
ment now  international  in  scope.  It  is  the  spokesman  for  a  mis- 
sion— ^to  spread  the  knowledge  and  practicie  of  conmiercial  equity 
and  fair  dealing  as  between  business  men — in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  merchants.  When  the  common  law  of  England  recognized 
as  a  binding  obligation  only  a  bond  under  solemn  seal,  and  re- 
fused to  recognize  as  binding  simple  and  ordinary  mercantile 
contracts,  business  men  nevertheless  held  that  **Consent  made 
the  contract.  It  is  dishonorable  to  break  a  promise  once  made." 
That  old  merchant,  Malynes,  who  wrote  in  1622,  said  that  it  was 
not  so  much  what  the  law  regarded  as  binding  as  what  mer- 
chants would  say  concerning  a  breach  by  one  of  them,  for  "The 
honour  of  merchants  is  so  delicate  and  tender  that  it  must  be 
cared  for  as  the  apple  of  a  man's  eie." 

Nor  in  dealing  with  business  men  is  your  committee  bound  by 
any  narrow  definition  of  the  term  "business  man."  The  "busi- 
ness man"  may  be  a  government  or  municipality,  a  governmental 
department,  or  a  woman  in  Canada,  Maine  or  Washington.  The 
cost  may  run  into  seven  figures,  or  it  may  involve  a  bit  of  millin- 
ery or  women's  finery  costing  less  than  $5.00.  The  "business 
man"  may  be  a  lawyer  or  an  architect  having  a  controversy 
with  a  client  over  the  amount  of  his  fees,  or  may  be  a  civic  or 
a  communal  organization.  No  matter  who  it  is,  however,  the 
committee's  advice  and  help  may  be  sought;  rarely  does  the 
applicant  leave  without  expressing  appreciation  for  the  service 
rendered.  All  applicants  know  in  advance  that  the  guiding 
thought  of  the  committee  is  to  safeguard  the  good  name  of  the 
American  business  man,  and,  by  guarding  against  false  impres- 
sions and  using  preventive  measures,  to  forestall  the  feeling  that 
the  American  business  man  resorts  to  trickery  or  evasion  in  the 
performance  of  his  obligations. 

Your  committee  has  complete  confidence  in  the  educational 
value  of  its  activities.  It  not  only  stimulates  other  trade  bodies 
and  institutions  to  model  their  arbitration  machinery  upon  that 
of  the  Chamber,  but  it  takes  every  opportunity  to  explain  to 
individual  business  men  the  methods  and  the  system  and  to  urge 
them  to  adopt  and  insert  in  their  contracts  this  standard  arbitra- 
tion clause: 

STANDARD  ARBITRATION  CLAUSE 

All  disputed  questions  of  fact  that  may  arise  and  occasion 
controversy  relating  to  this  contract  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  under  the  rules  for  the  time  being  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
parties  to  agree  upon  arbitrators,  the  Committee  on  Arbitra- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  hereby  authorized  to 
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select  three  impartial  persons  from  the  "Official  List"  of 
arbitrators,  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  their  names 
were  herein  inserted.  No  litigation  of  any  kind  or  char- 
acter shall  be  instituted  until  such  arbitration  shall  have 
taken  place  and  the  arbitrators  made  their  award  thereon. 

The  work  is  bearing  fruit.  A  foreign  government,  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  recently  placed  before  your  committee 
a  contract  containing  a  clause  binding  the  parties  (one  of  whom 
is  a  Canadian  corporation)  to  the  effect  that  any  dispute  that 
might  arise  thereunder  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  rules.  Thus 
this  standard  clause  or  its  equivalent  is  finding  its  way  more 
and  more  into  contracts,  and  while  the  committee  has  no  definite 
data  available  upon  which  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  practice  has  developed,  the  occasional  references  to  us 
indicate  a  very  widespread  acceptance  of  this  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  controversy. 

The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  those  of  our  governmental 
departments  who  are  now  large  buyers  of  merchandise  will  ac- 
cept such  a  standard  clause  in  their  contracts  with  sellers,  thereby 
increasing  the  amount  of  bidding  and  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
Government. 

There  still  remains  for  us,  however,  the  embarrassment  aris- 
ing from  the  present  status  of  American  law  upon  this  subject. 
In  previous  reports,  your  committee  has  pointed  out  how,  dating 
from  an  archaic  precedent,  the  Federal  Courts  and  the  State 
Courts  have  both  held  that  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  a  con- 
troversy is  revocable.  This  question,  however,  is  now  being 
raised  anew  in  litigation  pending  both  in  the  Federal  and  State 
Courts.  Your  committee  was  asked  to  intervene  in  these  cases 
as  amicus  curiae,  that  is,  as  "friend  of  the  court,"  and  it  asked 
Mr.  Julius  Henry  Cohen  to  prepare  for  such  intervention. 
Mr.  Cohen  has  devoted  much  care  to  the  gathering  of  prece- 
dents upon  the  subject  and  to  the  bringing  together  of  informa- 
tion concerning  arbitration  generally.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  publication  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  of  the  result  of 
his  research  in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  "Commercial  Arbitra- 
tion and  the  Law."  This  book  will  be  used  as  the  basis. for  a  brief 
in  the  case  in  which  we  are  intervening,  but  besides  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  whole  subject.  Your  committee  is  hope- 
ful that  it  will  be  convincing  to  the  courts  to  the  end  that  the 
archaic  rule  may  pass  away  finally  and  completely,  or  be  so  mod- 
ified as  to  make  practicable  the  extended  scope  of  commercial 
arbitration.  What  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  business 
morals  than  to  permit  a  business  man  to  take  all  the  advantages 
of  an  agreement  into  which  he  has  solemnly  entered  and  to  re- 
ject the  provision  imposing  upon  him  the  burden  of  submitting 
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to  a  trade  tribunal  the  decision  of  the  merits  of  controversy 
arising  under  his  contract?  Yet  the  present  state  of  the  law 
permits  the  dishonest  merchant  to  go  so  far  as  to  appear  before 
the  arbitrator,  and,  upon  discovering  that  the  arbitrator  is  likely 
to  decide  against  him,  even  then  to  withdraw  from  the  submis- 
sion. This  condition  of  affairs  is  not  consistent  with  sound  pub- 
lic policy  and  must  be  changed. 

The  service  of  your  committee,  and  through  it,  of  the 
Chamber,  is  recognized  and  accepted.  It  meets  with  general 
approval.  In  the  case  of  actual  controversy,  either  through 
arbitration,  mediation  or  conciliation,  the  service  is  quick,  eco- 
nomical, non-irritant,  careful  and  painstaking  in  the  judgments 
made,  and  produces  results  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  mer- 
chant's sense  of  commercial  equity. 

Many  questions  are  put  to  the  committee  during  the  course 
of  the  year  which  do  not  involve  actual  arbitration.  These  ques- 
tions it  answers  broadly,  covering  some  times  a  more  comprehens- 
ive field  than  would  be  required  for  a  mere  answer  confined 
to  the  question  propounded.  This  policy  it  pursues  because, 
after  all,  the  work  of  the  committee,  like  that  of  the  teacher,  is  to 
widen  the  mental  horizon  and  to  develop  correct  habits. 

Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  the  cases  or  problems  presented 
to  the  committee  can  be  disposed  of  at  once.  They  very  often 
require  patient  and  persistent  attention.  One  foreign  case  took 
two  and  a  half  years  before  results  were  obtained,  and  there 
are  now  pending  foreign  cases  in  which  the  committee  has  been 
active  for  periods  of  not  less  than  twelve  months.  The  process 
of  mediation  by  correspondence  is  slow,  but  more  effective  and 
much  quicker  than  litigation. 

Again,  your  committee  would  emphasize  the  growing  recogni- 
tion by  the  legal  profession  of  the  Chamber's  helpfulness.  A 
very  substantial  percentage  of  the  cases  that  reach  it  are  brought 
by  attorneys,  who,  mindful  of  their  duty  to  dispose  of  their 
clients'  business  with  economy  and  dispatch,  are  ready  to  recom- 
mend this  method.  The  assistance  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association,  whose  plans  have  been  heretofore  reported  upon  in 
detail,  has  been  very  helpful  in  this  regard. 

The  press,  also,  reflects  the  public's  interest  in  commercial 
arbitration  and  has  been  most  hospitable  in  its  columns  to  any 
news  concerning  the  work  of  your  committee. 

Whatever  the  opportunity  may  have  been  to  urge  and  present 
the  advantages  of  arbitration,  whether  in  a  street  car  crisis  or  a 
coal  strike,  in  a  legislative  chamber,  before  a  constitutional  or 
political  convention,  before  the  courts,  or  in  dealings  with  asso- 
ciations of  business  or  professional  men  or  with  private  individ- 
uals, your  committee,  it  believes,  has  never  shirked  its  duty.  Its 
intention  has  always  been  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  further 
the  cause  of  arbitration,  to  make  it  respected,  and  to  increase  its 
application. 
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Since  the  presentation  of  your  committee's  last  annual  report, 
we  have  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  French  costimies,  beans,  gold 
watches,  cheese,  explosives,  furs,  machinery,  dye-stuffs,  bicycles, 
hosiery,  rabbit  skins,  leather,  rice,  yachts.  United  States  flag  ma- 
terial, trade-marks,  automobiles,  building  operations,  exchange 
rate,  textiles,  demurrage,  commissions,  interpretation  of  F.  O.  B. 
and  C.  I.  F.,  and  the  countries  over  which  our  controversies 
have  ranged  included  India,  France,  Cuba,  Holland,  Argentina, 
Greece,  China,  Japan,  Canada,  Egypt,  Uruguay  and  Ecuador. 
Your  committee  tendered  its  services  upon  three  different  occa- 
sions to  departments  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  upon 
two  occasions  to  the  New  York  City  Government. 

This  work  could  not  be  done  without  the  voluntary  and  pains- 
taking services  of  the  arbitrators,  who  include  not  only  members 
of  the  Chamber  selected  from  the  Official  List  of  Arbitrators,  but 
also  those  non-members  who  have  served  with  great  seriousness 
of  purpose  and  earnestness  of  work.  Your  committee  is  glad  to 
record  that  in  every  instance  these  men  have  risen  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion,  have  set  aside  their  own  business  en- 
gagements, have  divested  themselves  of  all  personal  and  business 
bias,  and  have  performed  their  work  bearing  in  mind  only  the 
rendition  of  such  public  service  as,  through  this  Chamber,  they 
could  freely  give  to  their  fellow  merchants,  no  matter  where 
those  fellow  merchants  might  be  doing  business.  The  com- 
mittee takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its  great  obligation  to 
all  of  these  gentlemen. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles   L.    Bernheimer,    Chairman 
Frank  A.  Ferris 
Victor  Koechl 

Commtttge 

George  A.  Zabriskie  ^  on 

Thomas    F.    ViETOR  Arbitration 

W.  Gerald  Hawes 
Edward  O.  Stanley 

New  York,  April  19,  1918 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

MALNUTRITION     AND     UNDERNOURISHMENT    OF 
SCHOOL    CHILDREN 

Lionel  Sutro,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Education,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 
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To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  called  a  conference 
to  consider  the  malnutrition  of  school  children,  which  was  held 
at  the  Chamber,  March  21st,  1918.  Besides  the  members  of  your 
committee  present,  there  were :  Dr.  W.  S.  Small,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education;  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Howe,  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  and  State  Medical  Ex- 
aminer of  Schools ;  Dr.  Gustave  Straubenmuller,  Acting  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  New  York  City ;  Mrs.  Henrietta  W. 
Calvin,  Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education;  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Hygiene  and  representing  the  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
New  York  City ;  Miss  Grace  Schermerhorn,  Director  of  Cook- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City;  Dr.  L.  Emmett 
Holt,  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Mr.  Bailey  B. 
Burritt,  General  Director  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor;  Miss  Emma  Winslow,  representing  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Frederick 
Peterson,  of  the  New  York  School  Luncheon  Committee;  and 
Miss  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  representing  Mr.  Collier,  of  the 
People's  Institute. 

Dr.  Small,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  which  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  was  not  able 
to  report  any  conclusive  facts  on  malnutrition  and  undernourish- 
ment. He  said,  however,  the  United  States  Government  is  now 
analyzing  figures  bearing  on  this  question  and  a  Federal  move- 
ment is  under  way  towards  some  effective  legislation  aimed  at 
malnutrition  and  the  physical  welfare  of  school  children. 

Dr.  Howe,  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education, 
advised  that  malnutrition  is  prevalent  throughout  New  York 
State.  As  the  State  authorities  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
matters  of  health  of  school  children  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  the 
State's  investigations  do  not  include  New  York  City.  The  investi- 
gations in  the  territory  under  State  jurisdiction,  however,  show 
that  defective  nutrition  is  extensive  and  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
poorly  nourished  children  are  backward  and  often  physically 
defective. 

The  figures  on  malnutrition  presented  by  Dr.  Howe  were 
exceptionally  small  in  comparison  with  those  presented  to  your 
committee  by  the  New  York  City  authorities,  who  practically 
admit  that  216,000  children  of  the  New  York  schools,  or  21%,  are 
suffering  from  undernourishment,  and  611,000,  or  61%,  are  below 
normal  standard  of  nutrition.  It  is  found  that  thousands  of 
children  are  going  to  school  without  any  breakfast,  except  coffee 
and  bread.  These  conditions  are,  furthermore,  becoming  worse 
from  year  to  year. 

All  those  present  at  the  conference  were  practically  agreed  that 
the  remedy  for  malnutrition  was  largely  education,  not  only  as 
regards  the  children,  but  also  the  parents. 
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It  was  also  clearly  shown  by  the  testimony  that  poorly  nour- 
ished children  were  backward  in  their  studies  and  exceptionally 
slow  in  mastering  their  lessons  in  comparison  with  well-nourished 
children.  In  other  words,  malnutrition  reacts  very  disadvantage- 
ously  upon  a  child's  ability  to  learn. 

To  educate  the  children  of  New  York  City,  there  is  being  ex- 
pended annually  around  $40,000,000  for  salaries  and  supplies 
alone.  It  is  therefore  9bvious  that  if  large  numbers  of  school 
children  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  fully  of  the  educational 
opportunities  offered  owing  to  malnutrition,  and  if  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  comparatively  few  additional  dollars  can  provide  an 
effective  remedy  for  malnutrition,  it  is  foolish  economy  not  to 
make  this  expenditure  at  once. 

Your  committee  has  found  that  through  the  medium  of  school 
lunch  rooms  the  problem  of  malnutrition  can  be  successfully  at- 
tacked, and  is  of  the  opinion,  that  a  small  expenditure  for  such 
facilities  brings  a  large  financial  return  by  making  the  money 
spent  on  normal  school  activities  far  more  productive  than  other- 
wise is  the  case. 

In  New  York  City  a  few  school  lunch  rooms  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  important  purpose  of  these  lunch  rooms  is  both  to 
create  in  children  the  habit  of  eating  the  right  kind  of  food,  and 
to  educate  the  mothers  in  what  is  proper  food  and  the  proper 
preparation  of  food  for  children.  The  few  existing  lunch  rooms 
are  performing  their  purpose  satisfactorily  and  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  of  the  schools  has  askecl  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  sum  of  $39,000  to  establish  central  kitchens  and  to 
introduce  luncheons  into  twenty  additional  schools. 

Your  committee  understands  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  school 
authorities  to  provide  luncheons  free  to  the  children,  but  to  charg^e 
a  moderate  price.  It  is  assumed  that  in  needy  cases  the  charity 
organizations  will  provide  ways  whereby  children  financially  un- 
able to  buy  luncheons  will  be  cared  for.  Your  committee  agrees 
with  this  principle  of  the  luncheon  system  and  does  not  feel 
lunches  should  be  provided  by  the  City  authorities  without  cost 
to  the  children. 

As  a  result  of  the  facts  found  by  your  committee,  the  following 
resolutions  are  offered  for  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  urges  upon  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  the 
allowance  bf  the  sum  of  $39,000  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
for  extending  the  school  luncheon  system  and  education  of  the 
children  and  parents  in  matters  of  food,  cooking  and  diet;  and 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  proper  Federal  and  State  authorities  be 
urged  to  give  serious  consideration  to  malnutrition  among  school 
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children  and  to  take,  so  far  as  their  jurisdiction  extends,  such 
measures  as  have  been  found  practical  in  alleviating  and  correct- 
ing this  condition ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Fed- 
eral, State  and  City  authorities  who  have  this  subject  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

Howard  C.  Smith,  Chairman 
Julio  F.  Sorzano 

J.  Louis  SCHAEFER 

Alexander  C.  Humphreys 
Lionel  Sutro 
William  W.  Hergy 

New  York,  April  26,  1918 


REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Frank  K.  Sturgis,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
in  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee,  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  gf  the  Chamber. — On  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  their 
report : 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  submitting  their  report,  take  the  opportunity  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  deep  appreciation,  high  praise  and  warm  commenda- 
tion to  Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE  upon  the  great  service  which  he  has 
rendered  during  the  two  years  that  he  has  filled  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  [Applause]  Gifted 
with  an  unusual  eloquence  and  a  most  felicitous  power  of  ex- 
pression, Mr.  Outerbridge  has  presided  at  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Chamber  with  rare  impressiveness.  It  may  be  truly  said 
of  him  that  during  the  many  occasions  when  the  Chamber  has 
been  called  upon  to  receive  distinguished  guests  the  dignity  of 
his  office  has  been  enhanced  by  his  courtesy,  discretion  and  wise 
tact. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  owe  to  Mr.  Outerbridge  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  repay,  but  they  de- 
sire to  convey  to  him  in  the  fullest  degree  their  appreciation 
and  their  thanks  for  what  he  has  done. 

They  desire  further  to  extend  to  him  upon  his  retirement  from 
his  official  position  their  best  personal  wishes,  combined  with 
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the  earnest  hope  that  he  may  long  continue  to  meet  with  them, 
share  their  responsibilities  and  aid  their  efforts  in  continuing 
to  conduct  the  policies  and  labors  of  the  Qiamber,  so  wisely 
defined  by  his  example  and  advice.   [Applause] 

Mr.  Sturgis  then  presented  the  following  ballot  : 


NOMINATION   OF   CANDIDATES 

[Election  for  one  year  unless  otherwise  stated] 

For  President— Alfred  E.  Marling 
For  Vice-Presidents 

To  serve  until  May,  1922 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan  George  F.  Bakes 

Frank  Trumbull 

For  Treasurer — William  H.  Porter 

For  Secretary — Charles  T.  Gwynne 

For  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 

Welding  Ring 

For  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip 

For  Members  of  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency 
To  serve  until  May,  1921 

Theodore  E.  Burton  Thomas  W.  Lamont 

For  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
Henry  A.  Caesar 

For  Members  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Lavus 
To  serve  until  May,  1921 

Alfred  C.  Bedford  George  F.  Trowbridge 

For  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild 

For  Members  of  Committee  on   Internal   Trade  and  Improvements 
To  serve  until  May,  1921 

Francis  H.  Stsson  William  McCarroll 

To  serve  until  May,  1920,  in  place  of  Charles  E.   Peck,   resigned 
Delos  W.  Cooke 

For  Chairman  of  Committee  on   the  Harbor  and  Shipping 
Irving  T.  Bush 

For  Members  of  Committee  on   the  Harbor  and  Shipping 
To  serve  until  May,  1921 

T.  Ashley  Sparks  Joseph  T.  Lilly 
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For  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Insurance 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley 

For  Members  of  Committee   on  Insurance 
To  serve  until  May,  1921 

Sewasd  Prosser  Wilson  S.  Kinnear 

For  Chairman  of  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation 

Leonqr  F.  Loree 

For  Members  of  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation 
To  serve  until  May,  1921 

Clarence  H.  Kelsey  Bertram  H.  Fancher 

To  serve  until  May,   1919,  in  place   of  Lsoiros  F.   Loszb 
Charles  D.  Hilles 

For  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Arbitration 
Charles  L.  Bernheimer 

For  Members  of  Committee  on  Arbitration 
To  serve  until  May,  1921 

William  H.  Douglas  Frederick  Coykendall 

For  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Commercial  Education 
Howard  C.  Smith 

For  Members  of  Committee  on  Commercial  Education 
To  serve  until  May,  1921 

Edmund  Dwight  Charles  F.  MacLean 

For  Members  of  Board  of  Trustees  having  charge  of  the  Real  Estate  of 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

To  serve  until  May,  1921 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  A.  Barton  Hepburn 

For  Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors'  Hotels  or  Boarding  Houses 
Eben  E.  Olcott 

Frank  K.  Sturgis,  Chairman 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss 
Joseph  H.  Emery, 
Joseph  P.  Grace 
Gates  W.  McGarrah 
John  I.  Waterbury 
William  G.  Willcox 


Mr.  Sturgis. — Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  move  that 
the  report  be  accepted,  the  recommendations  adopted  and  that 
the  Chamber  proceed  to  ballot. 


Nomtnaltn£ 
Committee 
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On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  Robert  Olyphant 
and  William  Fellowes  Morgan  were  appointed  tellers  and 
proceeded  to  take  up  the  ballots. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Frederick  H.  Hurdman,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  reported  that 
the  Conmiittee  had  examined  the  accounts  for  the  past  year  and 
found  them  correct. 

The  report  was  ordered  received  and  filed. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   CONVENTION 

W.  Gerald  Hawes,  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  appointed  to 
represent  the  Chamber  at  the  Fifth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention,  submitted  the  following  report: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  on  March  7th,  President 
OuTERBRiDGE  announced  the  appointment  of  Welding  Ring, 
Henry  A.  Caesar,  W.  Gerald  Hawes,  and  the  Secretary,  to 
represent  the  Chamber  at  the  Fifth  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  April  18,  19  and  20. 

As  it  was  found  impossible  for  several  of  the  delegates  to  at- 
tend the  convention,  Mr.  Outerbridge  later  appointed  W.  Tyrie 
Stevens,  who  did  attend  with  the  Secretary. 

The  Convention  was  largely  attended,  about  eight  hundred 
being  present,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  displayed.  The 
theme  of  the  Convention  was  "The  Part  of  Foreign  Trade  in 
Winning  the  War." 

Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  President  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  and  a  Vice-President  of  this  Chamber,  presided. 
Several  general  sessions  were  held,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Convention  was  done  through  the  medium  of  group 
sessions.  These  sessions  covered  various  topics,  such  as  bank- 
ing facilities,  initiatory  problems  in  foreign  trade,  commercial 
education  in  foreign  trade,  cooperation  in  foreign  trade,  foreign 
credits,  etc.  Papers  covering  these  topics  were  read,  and  op- 
portunity was  given  for  questions  and  answers  on  the  different 
phases  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

Considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  Webb  bill,  which  had 
just  become  a  law  and  which  permits  of  certain  cooperation  and 
combination  of  firms  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  told  what  was 
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being  done  in  the  line  of  war  work  in  their  particular  localities, 
and  a  general  spirit  of  cooperation  and  determination  to  win  the 
war  was  manifested. 

The  delegates  from  the  Chamber  take  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  many  expressions  were  heard  of  the  high  regard  and 
esteem  in  which  this  body  is  held.  Mr.  Stevens  was  elected 
an  honorary  vice-president  of  the  G)nvention,  and  he  also  served 
as  one  of  the  trade  advisers.  The  Secretary  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  he  also  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  one  of  the  important  group  sessions. 

Your  delegates  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  them  in  representing  this  Chamber. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Welding  Ring 
Henry  A.  Caesar 
W.  Gerald  Hawes 
W.  Tyrie  Stevens 
Charles  T.  Gwynne 

New  York,  April  fS9,  1918. 

The  report  was  ordered  received  and  filed. 


DELEGATES  TO  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

The  President  announced  that  the  following  members  had 
been  appointed  to  represent  the  Chamber  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  April  26-27th:  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler,  Eff- 
ingham B.  Morris  and  Henry  Tatnall. 

REMARKS  OF  PRESIDENT  OUTERBRIDQE 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  while  the  tellers  are  counting 
the  ballots  I  am  going  to  ask  your  indulgence  as  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege  to  say  just  a  word  to  you.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  find  words  to  respond  to  that  very  graceful 
and  beautiful  tribute  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  tendered  to  me  and  which  you  so  heartily  applauded. 

But  the  sentiment,  or  rather  the  way  in  which  you  received 
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his  remarks  is  really  the  theme  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  just 
a  few  words. 

Two  years  ago,  when  you  conferred  on  me  the  signal  honor 
of  electing  me  President  of  this  organization,  as  you  remem- 
ber, practically  all  of  Europe  was  then  at  war.  The  very  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  freedom  for  which  our  forefathers  had 
fought  were  then  clearly  at  stake  once  more,  and  I  think  it  was 
foreshadowed  at  that  time  to  most  people,  that  we  of  this 
country  were  likely  to  be  stirred  to  the  point  where  we  should  feel 
that  we,  too,  must  join  in  that  great  battle  for  the  preservation  of 
civilization.  During  these  two  years,  as  you  well  know,  there 
have  been  many  momentous  events  and  occasions  and  oppor- 
tunities in  which  we  of  this  Chamber  have  been  enabled  to  par- 
ticipate, in  the  discussion  and  the  formulation  of  many  im- 
portant policies  and  questions  which  arose  affecting  trade  and 
commerce  because  of  the  war,  and  also  some  of  those  historic 
occasions  in  which  we  were  able  to  participate  when  the  founda- 
tions were  being  laid  for  stronger  and  in  some  cases  new  ties 
among  our  several  allies.  Whatever  measure  of  success  may 
have  come  to  me,  because  I  happened  to  occupy  this  office  at 
that  time,  I  can  assure  you  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  remark- 
able sympathy,  confidence  and  support  which  have  been  given 
to  me  by  you  yourselves  and  by  the  chairmen  and  members  of 
all  the  committees,  and  by  the  Secretary  and  the  staff  of  this 
Chamber.  This  association  and  this  experience  have  been  to  me 
a  happiness  and  a  joy  that  will  last  to  cheer  me  all  through  the 
rest  of  my  life.  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  say  to  you 
that  two  of  the  most  distinguished  visitors  that  we  had  during 
that  time  said  to  me  in  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  way,  after 
we  had  gone  upstairs  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  here — I  refer 
to  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  who  almost 
in  the  same  words  expressed  the  same  idea — that  they  had  at- 
tended many  meetings  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  that  they 
had  never  before  sat  in  front  of  such  a  company  of  men,  repre- 
senting the  great  business,  commercial  and  financial  interests 
of  a  nation,  in  the  heart  of  a  business  city,  and  seen  those  men 
so  responsive  to  sentiments  and  ideals  entirely  above  and  largely 
unrelated  to  the  mundane  things  in  the  center  in  which  they 
were  gathered.  It  was  a  great  compliment  which  was  not  said 
as  a  compliment.     It  was  an  expression   which  proved  to  me 
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that  I  had  been  correct  when  I  said  m  a  few  words  to  you  from 
this  rostrum  oft  my  first  election,  that  the  only  hope  I  had  that 
I  could  be  of  real  service  in  maintaining  the  traditions  and  in 
carrying  on  and  trying  to  expand  the  influence  and  the  work 
of  this  Chamber,  lay  in  the  confidence  I  felt  that  you  were  going 
to  render  that  support,  that  sympathy  and  that  help  in  the  work. 
And  now  before  I  receive  the  tellers'  report,  I  wish  to  close 
merely  by  bespeaking  for  that  splendid  gentleman  who  is  to  be 
my  successor,  the  same  warm-hearted  confidence  and  assurance 
and  support  that  you  have  granted  to  me  and  for  which  I  shall 
ever  be  most  grateful.     [Prolonged  applause.] 

ELECTION    OF   PRESIDENT   MARLING 

The  tellers  reported  that  all  the  ballots  cast  were  for  the 
officers  and  members  of  standing  committees  named  by  the 
Nominating  Conmiittee. 

The  President  thereupon  declared  that  the  gentlemen  named 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  had  been  elected  unanimously 
and  appointed  Mr.  Frank  K.  Sturgis  to  escort  Mr.  Alfred  E. 
Marling,  the  President-elect  to  the  dais. 

REMARKS  OF  PRESIDENT  OUTERBRIDQE 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE. — Mr.  Marling,  dear  friend,  it  is  my  great 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you  that  the 
greatest  honor  in  the  power  of  your  fellow  business  men  to 
bestow  has  just  been  conferred  upon  you  by  your  election  as 
President  of  this  Chamber.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  could 
wear  that  honor  more  gracefully  or  who  would  guard  it  more 
conscientiously.  You  are  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
itiate and  inspire  the  policies  which  this  Chamber  should  pur- 
sue in  these  perilous  times,  and  in  provision  and  preparation  for 
the  peace  to  follow,  when  it  is  already  clear  that  there  will 
arise  new  industrial  and  social  problems  which  are  going  to  re- 
quire the  greatest  wisdom  to  deal  with.  I  know  that  you  are 
going  to  win  and  secure  for  yourself  that  same  wonderful  sym- 
pathy and  support  which  the  members  of  this  Chamber  have 
during  my  time  accorded  to  me,  and  I  feel  confident  that  you 
will  so  guide  and  lead  the  work  of  the  Chamber  that  it  will  in- 
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crease  in  the  influence  and  respect  in  which  it  has  heretofore 
been  held  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  assuming^  this  honor  and  responsibility,  our  by-laws 
wisely  provide  that  you  should  also  take  an  oath  of  office,  which 
it  is  now  my  purpose  to  administer. 

Mr.  Marling  then  subscribed  to  the  following  oath,  admin- 
istered by  Mr.  Outerbridge: 

"I,  Alfred  E.  Marling,  having  been  duly  elected  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York  on  the  2nd  day  of  May,  1918,  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  thereof  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  during  my  continuance  in  said  office,  so  help 
me  Gk)d." 

Mr.  Outerbridge. — Gentlemen,  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  present  to  you  your  new  President,  Alfred  E.  Marling. 
[Great  applause.] 

REMARKS  OF  PRESIDENT  MARLING 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber. — Before  I  utter  my  own 
thanks,  may  I  not  be  allowed  as  my  first  act  on  assuming  this 
high  office  to  which  in  your  kindness  you  have  elected  me,  to 
speak  in  your  behalf  a  few  words  to  our  retiring  president? 

Mr.  Outerbridge,  my  fellow  members  join  me  in  saying  how 
sincerely  we  regret  your  retirement  from  office  this  day.  And 
I  say  this  notwithstanding  the  delightfully  kind  words  that  you 
have  already  spoken  to  me.  We  are  aware  of  the  unwritten 
understanding  that  two  years  are  the  limit  for  holding  the 
office  of  President — ^and  it  is  a  good  rule.  Yet  many  of  us 
felt  that,  in  view  of  the  world  situation  to-day,  we  would  be 
justified  in  making  this  case  an  exception.  But  you  made  it 
very  clear  to  the  Nominating  Committee,  as  well  as  to  many  of 
your  urgent  friends,  that  under  no  circumstances  could  you  be 
induced  to  accept  the  Presidency  for  another  term.  Hence  the 
situation  which  has  been  created  and  which  we  find  ourselves 
facing  this  morning. 

Your  two  years  of  service  as  President  of  this  Chamber  have 
indeed  been  momentous  years.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
war.    These  two  years  have  also  seen  the  entrance  of  our  own 
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beloved  country  into  that  war.  Our  nation  has  under  way 
great  governmental  undertakings,  financial  and  commercial,  and 
military,  all  of  a  very  unusual  character.  During  your  two  years 
we  have  had  some  very  notable  visitors  from  our  allies — from 
England,  from  France,  from  Italy,  from  Japan,  and  also  from 
China  and  Russia.  And  during  these  two  years  also  we  have 
celebrated  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
Chamber.  All  these  have  laid  upon  your  shoulders,  my  dear 
Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE,  great  burdens  which  you  have  carried  very 
cheerfully,  very  efficiently;  and  every  member  of  this  Chamber 
desires,  through  me,  to  say  to  you  how  proud  they  have  been 
of  the  way  in  which  you  conducted  all  the  public  ceremonies 
devolving  upon  you  and  how  proud  they  are  of  every  act  that 
you  have  done  as  President  of  this  Chamber.     [Applause.] 

And  in  their  name  I  thank  you.     [Applause.] 

You  have  presided  over  our  proceedings  with  dignity  and 
fairness,  with  grace  and  tact,  and  your  words  "like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver"  have  been  so  fitly  spoken  that  you 
immediately  won  the  heart  of  every  member  and  every  guest 
of  this  Chamber.     We  shall  not  forget  that. 

Your  splendid,  patriotic  addresses  from  this  rostrum  during 
these  two  years  have  sounded  true  and  faithful  and  loyal  to 
the  things  which  we  as  Americans  hold  dear,  and  we  thank 
you  for  that.     [Applause.] 

For  these  public  services  we  are  grateful,  but  not  less  so  for 
your  equal  devotion  and  unselfishness  to  the  hum-drum  duties 
devolving  upon  the  President.  In  all  these  things  you  have 
shown  yourself  a  man  of  influence  and  ability,  able  to  despatch 
business  and  get  things  done  and  to  reach  conclusions. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  very  much  more  to  you  than 
to  hope  that  all  your  successors,  no  matter  how  far  down  the 
line  we  may  look,  will  give  the  same  support  and  loyal  devo- 
tion to  the  Chamber's  interest,  and  that  same  ability  to  get 
business  done,  and  that  same  charm  and  grace  and  tact  and 
dignity  in  presiding  over  our  public  occasions,  that  have  char- 
acterized your  administration.  If  we  have  such  to  follow  in 
your  steps  the  Chamber  will  never  be  in  need  of  a  worthy 
President.      [Applause.] 

Of  course,  Mr.  Outerbridge  has  not  only  maintained  the 
prestige  of  our  Chamber  during  his  two  years  of  office,  but 
he  has  to  a  considerable  extent  increased  its  usefulness.     And 
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it  is  for  these  reasons,  gentlemen,  that  I  know  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  only  fair  and  right  that  these  words  of  ap- 
preciation should  be  uttered  on  your  behalf.  I  am  only  too  con- 
scious that  they  do  not  by  any  means  cover  all  the  ground,  but 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  right  here  and  now,  before  I  have  fully 
accepted  your  kindness,  to  ask  that  all  of  you  who  are  in 
favor  of  this  vote  of  thanks  to  our  retiring  President,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  incoming  President,  will  please  say  "aye." 

(Every  member  present  voted  aye.) 

The  President  :  I  need  not  put  it  the  other  way.   [Applause.] 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE,  whatever  there  may  have  been  lacking  in 
the  expression  of  thanks,  it  has  been  made  good  by  this  action 
of  the  Chamber  itself,  and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  con- 
sider yourself  thanked,  both  now  and  for  all  time. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  I  now  desire  to  express  my  own 
sincere  thanks  for  the  confidence  you  have  shown  in  electing 
me  as  your  President.  The  mantle  which  has  been  worn  with 
such  grace  and  dignity  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Outerbridge,  you 
have  now  placed  upon  my  shoulders.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  folds  are  very  ample.  Obviously  so,  and  the 
wearer  of  the  garment  is  hereby  admonished  that  there  is 
room  for  his  growth,  and  that  you  expect  him  to  increase  in 
stature,  in  wisdom  and  in  power.  Under  your  friendly  hands 
I  shall  certainly  make  the  attempt. 

I  confess  to  mingled  feelings  of  humility  and  pride  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  no  light  honor  of  which  you  have  this  day 
made  me  the  recipient.  This  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  body. 
The  eyes  of  a  long  line  of  forefathers  look  down  from  these 
walls.  Many  among  them  rendered  notable  services  in  the 
early  struggles  of  our  nation,  in  the  wars,  in  the  Congress,  in 
the  business  and  financial  world.  I  presume  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  there  has  been  no  great  beneficient  movement  for  the 
help  of  mankind,  for  the  advancement  of  business  and  civili- 
zation since  the  founding  of  this  Chamber,  or  even  the  found- 
ing of  our  nation  in  which  this  body,  this  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  not  been  in  some  way 
represented.  I  think  then  it  is  right  that  any  one  who  suc- 
ceeds in  rotation  to  the  office  of  President  of  this  Chamber 
should   be   proud.      Humility   also   has   its   place   here.      One 
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feels  at  first  unequal  to  the  task,  and  the  fear  of  mistake  might 
easily  render  one  weak  and  hesitating.  Yet  I  do  not  so  assume 
this  office.  The  noble  past  is  a  reservoir  from  which  courage 
may  be  drawn,  and  I  hereby  accept  the  honors  and  the  bur- 
dens, the  privileges  and  the  duties,  the  opportunities  and  the 
anxieties,  with  joyful  assurance  that  we  have  a  united  purpose, 
a  mutual  confidence,  and  an  undying  determination  to  do  what 
we  can  to  further  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  our  Chamber, 
[Great  applause.] 

I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  also  say  that  there  are  certain 
natural  weaknesses  inherent  in  the  incoming  President  of  the 
Chamber.  He  is  impatient  and  irascible  and  dislikes  delays 
and  long  talks,  and  he  will  consider  it  one  of  his  duties  to  lead 
gently  and  quietly  not  only  the  gentlemen  on  this  platform, 
including  himself,  but  those  on  the  floor,  to  the  terminal  facil- 
ities provided  for  public  speakers.  I  shall  attempt  to  do  this, 
however,  in  such  a  delightful  and  graceful  manner  that  the 
operation  upon  the  patient  will  be  perhaps  unknown  to  him. 

We  meet  to-day  in  the  midst  of  a  cruel  and  devastating  world 
war.  In  the  words  of  an  English  statesman  uttered  sixty-three 
years  ago  in  the  House  .of  Parliament,  "The  Angel  of  Death 
has  been  abroad  throughout  the  land;  you  may  almost  hear  the 
beating  of  his  wings."  Yea,  verily;  it  is  so.  Some  of  our 
sons,  thousands  of  our  allies,  have  found  a  noble  death  in  that 
battle  line  in  Flanders  and  in  France,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
We  may  have  to  make  more  sacrifices  in  money  and  in  men. 
And  they  shall  be  made  in  both.  [Applause.]  We  purpose  to 
stand  by  the  flag,  that  it  shall  not  be  stained  by  cowardice  or 
injustice.  [Applause.]  That  it  shall  be  our  standard  against 
the  devilish  doctrine  that  "might  makes  right."     [Applause.] 

We,  the  present  members  of  the  Chamber,  stand  as  did  our 
forefathers,  members  of  this  same  body,  for  the  support  of  our 
country  in  its  hour  of  trial  and  danger,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves and  all  we  hold  dear  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war  for 
righteousness  and  liberty  until  victory  is  achieved.  God  grant 
that  such  victory  may  be  speedy.  But  if  not — ^but  if  not,  here 
we  stand.    "They  shall  not  pass."    [Great  Applause.] 

"He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet 
That  shall  never  call  retreat — 
Our  God  is  marching  on."  [Applause.] 
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ENEMY  INSURANCE  REPORT  RECONSIDERED 

The  action  of  the  Chamber  in  reconsidering  the  report  on 
Enemy  Insurance  was  then  taken  upon  motion  of  William  G. 
WiLLCOX,  with  the  result  as  indicated  earlier  in  these  proceedingfs. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  June  6, 1918 

A  regular  monthly  meeting:  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber,  on  Thursday,  June  6,  1918,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  noon. 

PRESENT 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary 

and  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  other  members  of  the  Chamber. 

Baron  C.  Mori,  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Railways,  occupied  a 
seat  on  the  dais. 

The  minutes  of  the  special  meeting  held  May  2,  at  11 :45  A.  M., 
and  of  the  150th  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  the 
same  day,  were  read  and  approved. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and 
recommended  their  election: 

FOR  NON-RESIDENT  MEMBER 

Candidate  Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

Richard  H.  Webber       Elkan  Naumburg  Edwin  S.  Schenck 


Candidates 
John  E.  Aldred 
George  A.  Anderson 
S.  J.  Bloomingdale 

G.  Louis  BOISSEVAIN 

Richard  R.  Bowker 
Edward  Brush 
Hugh  H.  Campbell 
J.  Herbert  Case 
William  E.  Cleary 
Samuel  P.  Colt 
William  L.  Detmold 
Alex.  L.  Dommerich 
Louis  W.  Dommerich 


FOR  RESIDENT  MEMBERS 

Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

William  H.  Porter       Theodore  E.  Burton 
William  S.  Gray  William  H-  Gelshenen 

Charles  L.Bernheimer  Ed  WARD  H.  Peaslee 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  Felix  M.  Warburg 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  George  F.  Peabody 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  Jerome  J.  Hanauer 

Charles  LBernheimer  Francis  H.  Cabot 
Stephen  H.  Voorhees  .  William  A.  Simonson 


Welding  Ring 
Jacob  H.  Schiff 
Elkan  Naumburg 
Otto  L.  Dommerich 
Otto  L.  Dommerich 


Edward  R.  Carhart 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff 
Augustus  D.  Juilliard 
Thomas  F.  Vietor 
Thomas  F.  Vietor 
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Candida  Us 
Lucius  R.  Eastman 
Cornelius  Eldert 
William  Fox 
Felix  Fuld 
Michael  Gavin 
Benjamin  S.  Guinness 
Elias  M.  Johnson 
Gilbert  H.  Johnson 
James  W.  Johnson 
Augustus  F.  Kountze 
Walter  W.  Parsons 
John  P.  H.  Perry 
Kenneth  B.  Schley 
Charles  B.  Seger 
Martin  F.  Tiernan 
R.  Emory  Warfield 


Nominated  by 
William  E.  Halm 
Robert  R.  Sizer 
Jacob  H.  Schiff 
Jacob  H.  Schiff 
Charles  E.*  Mitchell 
Jacob  H.  Schiff 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley 
Edwin  G.  Merrill 
Robert  R.  Sizer 
Irving  T.  Bush 
John  I.  Waterbury 
Jacob  H.  Schiff 
John  P.  Munn 
Wallace  Reid 


Frederick  S.  Wheeler  Darwin  P.  Kingsley 
Burton  F.  White  W.  Gerald  Hawes 

Eben  E.  Whitman 
W.  Deforest  Wright 


Seconded  by 
Joseph  P.  Grace 
Maurice  Bouvier 
Felix  M.  Warburg 
Felix  M.  Warburg 
Albert  H.  Wiggin 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff 
George  B.  Cortelyou 
George  B.  Cortelyou 
George  B.  Cortelyou 
Lewis  L.  Clarke 
Joseph  P.  Grace 
E.  H:  Outerbridge 
George  F.  Baker 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff 
William  H.  Porter 
Alfred  E.  Marling 
Frank  Presbrey 
Welding  Ring 


Charles  L.  Bernheimer  Robert  A.  Suffern 
Robert  R.  Sizer  Joseph  P.  Grace 


Wallace  F.  Peck  and  J.  Henry  Deeves  were  appointed  tellers 
and  a  vote  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  candi- 
dates named. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  SHIPPING  AND  FOREIGN 
TRADE  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Mr.  Ring,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  then  offered 
the  following  and  moved  its  adoption : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following 
resolution  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Revenue  Laws  was  submitted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Revenue  Laws,  while  recognizing  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  Government  and  of  all  associations  and  individuals  should 
be  to  win  the  war  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  countries,  in- 
cluding those  with  which  we  are  at  war,  are  already  making 
plans  for  foreign  trade  when  peace  is  declared,  recommends  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  its  serious  consideration  the  ad- 
visability of  requesting  the  Chamber  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee on  shipping  and  foreign  trade  after  the  war,  the  function 
of  the  special*  committee  being  especially  to  ascertain  the  best 
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methods  of  making  use  in  our  foreign  trade  of  the  large  fleet  of 
American  vessels  now  being  built  by  the  Government,  and  for 
the  said  conmiittee,  if  deemed  desirable,  to  take  evidence  in  con- 
fidence from  members  of  this  Chamber  and  from  other  leading 
business  men  throughout  the  country,  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  any  other  bodies  or  associations 
which  may  have  undertaken  a  study  of  this  subject,  with  a  view 
of  preparing  from  such  evidence  a  report  for  submission  to  the 
Chamber,  it  being  understood  that  if  such  report  be  approved 
by  the  Chamber  that  it  then  be  presented  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Executive  Committee  heartily  endorses  the  suggestion  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws, 
and  begs  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Chamber  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint  [with  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  the  Executive  Committee]  a  Special  Committee  on  Shipping 
and  Foreign  Trade  after  the  War,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  out- 
lined in  the  above  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

BANQUET  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Ring,  for  the  same  Committee,  then  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted  unanimously : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Chamber  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Five ,  who  shall 
consider  whether  or  not  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Chamber 
should  be  held  this  year  as  usual,  and  to  report  its  conclusions 
to  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  first  meeting  of  that  Com- 
mittee after  the  simimer  recess. 


GOVERNMENT   GUARANTEE   OF    BANK   DEPOSITS 

James  S.  Alexander,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Currency,  presented  the  following  report  and  moved  its  adop- 
tion: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency  has  given  consid- 
eration to  Senate  Bill  number  4426,  which  proposes  that  the 
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United  States  guarantee  deposits  in  National  Banks  by  provid- 
ing that  "there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  yearly  from  each 
national  bank  a  tax,"  etc.,  the  fund  so  raised  to  be  used  to  pay 
the  losses  of  depositors  in  banks  which  have  failed. 

The  New  York  Qearing  House  Association  has  already,  under 
date  of  May  9th,  issued  a  protest  against  enactment  into  law  of 
this  bill.  This  protest,  which  is  signed  by  every  member  of  the 
Association,  presents  the  following  expression  of  their  views  on 
the  principle  and  polity  of  the  guarantee  of  deposits : 

"Senate  Bill  4426,  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
puts  a  premiimi  upon  incompetence.  It  proposes  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  guarantee  all  deposits  in  national 
banks  of  $5,000  and  less,  and  that  the  government  guarantee  up 
to  $5,000  in  all  deposits  in  excess  of  that  amount ;  of  course,  this 
guarantee  is  to  be  made  good  at  the  expense  of  the  conserva- 
tively managed  and  successful  banks. 

"Should  such  a  proposition  be  enacted  into  law,  any  national 
bank,  however  inexperienced  its  official  managers ;  however  lim- 
ited its  capital  resources  compared  to  the  field  of  its  activities; 
however  given  to  risky  adventure ;  however  venturesome  in  buy- 
ing deposits  by  paying  excessive  rates  of  interest ;  however  want- 
ing in  tlie  proven  qualities  which  time  and  experience  have 
shown  to  be  indispensable  to  successful  bank  management, 
such  a  bank  would,  nevertheless,  be  able  to  solicit  business,  truth- 
fully claiming  that  their  deposits  were  protected,  as  above  stated, 
by  the  combined  financial  strength  of  the  whole  national  system. 
Good  banks  would  thus  be  compelled  to  give  of  their  strength 
to  induce  the  creation  of  and  then  to  support  incompetent  rivals. 

"Such  a  proposition  is  in  violation  of  common  justice  and 
common  fairness.  The  stockholders  in  a  bank  in  one  locality 
would  be  mulcted  in  loss  to  compensate  for  the  mismanagement 
of  banks  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles  distant  and  over 
which  no  mutual  control  or  relationship  exists. 

"Our  people  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  wholesome  discrim- 
ination in  the  banks  they  select,  as  well  as  in  their  business  ac- 
tivities in  general.  Individuality  and  individual  initiative  are 
cardinal  qualities  of  success,  and  these  qualities  would  be  im- 
paired if  people  are  to  be  taught  by  legislation  to  rely  upon  the 
government  to  help  them  in  their  ordinary  individual  transac- 
tions and  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  judgment. 

"The  said  bill  is  wrong  in  principle ;  it  imposes  an  unjust  bur- 
den upon  conservative  bank  management,  and  would  exercise  a 
deleterious  influence  upon  every  community,  should  it  become 
law." 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  the  above  protest  should 
be  endorsed  and  offers  the  following  resolution : 
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Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  G)mmerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  opposed  to  a  government  guarantee  of  bank  de- 
posits, and  endorses  the  protest  against  such  guarantee  made 
by  the  New  York  Gearing  House  Association ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Frank  A.   Vanderltp,   Chairman 
Albert  H.  Wiggin 
James  S.  Alexander 
William  Woodward 
George  B.  Cortelyou 
Theodore  E.  Burton 
Thomas  W.  Lamont 

New  York,  June  4,  1918 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

WAR    SAVINGS   CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  the  same  committee,  then  offered  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  also  adopted  unanimously : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Whereas,  This  Chamber  recognizes  in  the  ideas  underlying  the 
War  Savings  Campaign  there  are  principles  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  bringing  to  every  citizen  a  comprehension  of  his 
individual  economic  responsibility  to  the  Government,  and  that  a 
widespread  understanding  and  adoption  of  those  principles  will 
release  to  vitally-needed  war  purposes, labor,  material  and  trans- 
portation heretofore  devoted  to  unnecessary  production,  and  that 
dissemination  of  the  War  Savings  doctrine  will  help  to  build  a 
nation  of  stronger  character  and  sounder  financial  habit.  We 
believe  that  in  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  War  Savings  Stamps 
will  be  found  a  measure  of  the  success  with  which  these  prin- 
ciples are  brought  to  the  understanding  and  are  made  guides 
for  daily  habits  of  economy  and  saving,  and 

Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  dedicated  the 
period  ending  June  28th  for  an  intensive  canvass  for  pledges  to 
economize  and  save  and  invest  in  war  savings;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
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New  York  brings  this  movement  to  the  attention  of  all  of  its 
members  and  asks  them  to  pledge  themselves,  not  only  to  give 
in  their  own  conduct  an  example  of  recognizing  the  need  of 
economy  and  savings,  and  the  devotion  of  such  savings  to  the 
purchase  of  War  Savings  Stamps  to  the  limit  permitted  by  law, 
but  that  they  further  do  all  in  their  power  to  influence  others 
to  a  like  comprehension  of  these  principles  and  duties. 

FR.VNK  A.  Vanderlip,   Chairman 
Albert  H.  Wiggin 
JaIvIES  S.  Alexander 


CommttUe  on 


William  Woodward  }     Finance  and 


Currency 


George  B.  Cortelyou 
Theodore  E.  Burton 
Thomas  W.  Lamont 

New  York,  June  4,  ^918. 


VEHICULAR  TUNNEL  UNDER  HUDSON  RIVER 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild^  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Trade  and  Improvements,  presented  the  following  report 
and  moved  its  adoption : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements  has 
given  consideration  to  the  question  of  vehicular  transportation 
across  the  Hudson  River.  The  necessity  for  connecting  Man- 
hattan with  New  Jersey  by  a  bridge  or  tunnel  has  been  much 
discussed  for  a  number  of  years.  As  a  result  of  the  local  traffic 
congestion  since  the  war  began  and  of  the  coal  famine  last  win- 
ter, the  imperative  need  has  been  brought  home  to  every  one 
that  appropriate  plans  be  adopted  and  put  into  execution  as  soon 
as  possible,  either  to  tunnel  or  bridge  the  Hudson  River  as  a 
means  of  furnishing  quick  and  continuous  connection,  unhamp- 
ered by  weather  conditions,  between  the  New  York  and  the  New 
Jersey  shores,  for  all  kinds  of  vehicular  traffic. 

It  is  obvious  that  vehicular  transportation  by  ferries  is  an- 
tiquated and  inadequate  for  present-day  needs,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  future.  Exhaustive  studies  show  ferry  traffic  has  been 
normally  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  each  year.  At 
the  present  time  long  lines  of  trucks  wait  for  hours  at  the  ferry 
entrances  until  room  can  be  found  on  the  boats  to  transfer  them 
across  the  river.  This  entails  large  expense  upon  the  business 
community,  as  well  as  hampering  Government  undertakings. 
The  congestion  at  ferries  is  likely  to  grow  larger,  for  the  use  of 
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motor  trucks  for  short  hauls  is  expected  to  increase  with  great 
rapidity  during  the  next  few  years.  At  the  same  time,  valuable 
waterfront  space  needed  for  terminals  for  ocean  and  inland 
waterway  shipments  is  occupied  in  handling  the  traffic  of  ferry- 
boats, car  float  lighters,  and  other  craft  used  in  transporting 
freight  between  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey.  It  is  esti- 
mated much  of  this  traffic  could  be  diverted  to  a  vehicular  tunnel 
with  the  result  of  materially  relieving  the  congestion  at  the  very 
piers  most  adjacent  to  the  center  of  business  density  on  Man- 
hattan Island. 

At  the  present  time  the  cost  per  ton  of  handling  freight  and 
foodstuffs  on  Manhattan  Island  is  more  than  in  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States.  Also,  New  York  is  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  expensive  ports  in  the  world  for  the  transshipment, 
transferring,  handling  and  rehandling  of  freight.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  improvements  in  terminal  facilities  and  methods 
have  not  been  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  commerce  of 
this  city.  The  situation  is  stmimed  up  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  report  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  last  January,  by 
the  Commission  appointed  by  Governor  Whitman  to  investigate 
the  West  Side  problem : 

"The  necessity  for  immediate  action  and  broad  planning  of 
terminal  facilities  on  the  basis  of  present  and  future  require- 
ments is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  New  York  City 
has  in  the  last  twenty  years  doubled  in  population,  has  increased 
it«  capital  invested  in  industrial  enterprises  from  about  $800,- 
000,000  to  approximately  $2,000,000,000,  has  now  gathered  with- 
in its  borders  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  producing  annually  nearly  $3,000,000,000  worth  of 
manufactured  goods — an  amount  almost  equal  to  the  entire  out- 
put of  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Qeveland.  Not- 
withstanding fiiese  amazing  facts,  not  a  dollar  has  been  spent  on 
any  comprehensive  improvement  of  freight  facilities  on  the 
Island  of  Manhattan  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century." 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the  construction  of  a  vehicular 
tunnel  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  comprehensive  improvement  in  our 
freight  facilities ;  and  that  this  improvement  concerns  the  people 
not  alone  of  New  York  but  of  the  entire  country,  as  over  50 
per  cent,  of  the  nation's  foreign  trade  annually  passes  through 
this  port.  Also,  your  Committee  believest  that  construction  of 
such  tunnel  should  be  begun  as  early  as  possible.  The  neces- 
sity and  practicability  of  such  an  undertaking  is  confirmed  by 
the  reports  of  commissions  and  consulting  engineers,  and  the 
studies  of  various  experts  and  organizations.  In  addition,  an 
investigation  of  the  tunnels  under  the  River  Thames  shows  a 
sub-roadway  for  the  Hudson  River  would  be  exceedingly  serv- 
iceable in  solving  some  of  our  important  traffic  problems.    Gen. 
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George  W.  Goethals,  the  consulting  engineer  for  the  New 
York  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission,  as  well  as  several  other 
eminent  engineers,  who  have  made  official  reports  upon  tunnel- 
ing the  river,  have  uniformly  agreed  that  the  construction  of  a 
vehicular  tunnel  is  entirely  feasible,  and  can  be  built  far  more 
quickly  than  a  bridge;  that  the  ventilation  of  such  a  tunnel  can 
be  satisfactorily  accomplished ;  that  the  complete  cost  would  be 
around  $12,0CX),(XX),  about  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a  bridge;  and 
that  the  collection  of  reasonable  tolls  would  within  twenty  years 
more  than  completely  pay  a  bond  issue  for  the  entire  cost  of 
constructii)n. 

Your  Committee  finds  that  progress  towards  actual  construc- 
tion of  a  tunnel  is  now  delayed  by  lack  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  year  1906,  both  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  passed  laws  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  State  Commissions  to  study  the  subject  of 
vehicular  highways  between  the  States,  with  a  view  to  an  ulti- 
mate construction  of  such  highways,  each  State  sharing  equally 
the  cost.  The  two  Commissions  procured  offices  in  New  York 
City,  and  since  that  time  have  given  themselves  to  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  proposition;  first,  of  building  bridges  across  the 
Hudson  River  at  various  possible  points,  and  later,  of  construct- 
ing a  tunnel  exclusively  for  vehicular  traffic,  which  would  afford 
more  immediate  and  practical  relief. 

In  1913  New  York  State  passed  legislation  broadening  the 
powers  of  the  Commission  so  as  to  enable  it  to  devote  its  at- 
tention to  tunnel  construction.  The  new  powers  coincided  with 
those  already  possessed  by  the  New  Jersey  Commission.  The 
name  of  the  New  York  Commission  was  at  the  same  time 
changed  from  the  New  York  Interstate  Commission  to  the  New 
York  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Commission.  Thus,  the  New  York 
and  the  New  Jersey  Commissions  became  similar,  both  in  name 
and  in  purpose.  The  Commissioners  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, and  the  appropriations  made  at  different  times  for  the  use 
of  the  Commissions  have  been  expended  in  engineering  investi- 
gations of  sites  for  bridges  and  tunnels,  which  have  now  been 
definitely  determined  upon. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  laws  were 
enacted  providing  for  an  annual  state  tax  to  provide  funds 
upon  a  Pay-As- You-Go  principle,  for  the  construction  of  a  tun- 
nel. Also,  a  new  Commission  was  created  consisting  of  eight 
members  to  take  complete  charge  of  tunnel  construction,  and 
this  Commission  has  been  appointed  with  powers  to  proceed. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey,  therefore,  has  performed  all  the  im- 
portant conditions  precedent  to  beginning  actual  construction  of 
a  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River. 

It  remains  for  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
act.     The  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Bridge  and 
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Tunnel  Commission,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  March  12, 
of  this  year,  specifically  recommends  that  enabling  legislation  be 
enacted  permitting  the  immediate  construction,  by  a  Commis- 
sion to  serve  without  compensation,  of  a  tunnel  for  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  traffic  under  the  Hudson  River.  The  Commis- 
sion states  in  its  report  that:  "All  that  is  needed  is  the  approval 
of  your  Honorable  Body  and  an  agreement  between  the  Com- 
missions of  the  two  States  as  to  details."  The  Commission  also 
advises  that  Federal  assistance  seems  likely,  as  the  importance 
of  the  situation  is  realized  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Your  Committee,  as  a  result  of  the  facts  above  outlined,  is 
led  to  offer  for  your  adoption  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Stite  of 
New  York  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  vehicular  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River  between  the  New  Jersey  shore  and  New  York- 
City  should  be  constructed  as  soon  as  feasible,  and  respectfully 
suggests  to  the  Governor  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  that  enabling  legislation  be  passed 
to  that  end. 


Of  the 
Comm%tiee  on 
Internal  Trade 

and 
Improvements 


Samuel  W.  Fatrchild,  Chairman 

James  O.  Bloss 

Charles  A.  Sherman 

Delos  W.  Cooke 

Francis  H.  Sisson 

William  McCarroll  j 

Mew  York.  May  29,  WIS. 

.Mr.  Fairchild — ^The  Committee  have  carefully  looked  into  the 
matter  and  were  unanimous  in  offering  the  recommendation. 
This  morning  one  of  the  members  sent  in  the  following  addenda, 
which  I  will  read : 

The  plans  call  for  a  tunnel  42  ft.  in  exterior  diameter  and  36 
ft.  in  interior  diameter,  which  gives  accommodation  for  two  road- 
ways 24  ft.  6  in.  wide,  with  clear  heights  of  13  feet,  providing 
ample  space  for  three  lines  of  vehicles  in  each  direction,  together 
with  room  for  ventilation  spaces  at  the  top  and  sides  and  for 
ducts  and  pipes  at  the  bottom.  These  roadways  have  a  capacity  in 
excess  of  that  possessed  by  the  combined  roadways  of  the  Man- 
hattan and  Williamsburg  Bridges  over  the  East  River,  and  which 
is  also  much  in  excess  of  the  entire  ferryboat  capacity  of  all  the 
ferries  in  and  about  New  York. 

The  report  presented  by  the  Committee  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 
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SLOW  DELIVERY  OF  MAIL 

Mr.  Fairchild,  on  behalf  of  the  Q)mmittee,  also  offered  the 
following  report : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  has  been  called  to  the  many 
complaints  from  various  sections  of  the  country  about  the  slow- 
delivery  of  mail.  These  complaints  have  come  from  such  re- 
sponsible sources  that  your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  an 
official  investigation  of  the  mail  service  should  be  made.  Ac- 
cordingly the  following  resolution  is  offered  for  your  adoption: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  urges  upon  Congress  the  desirability  of  taking  the 
necessary  steps  for  securing  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
the  postal  service,  to  determine  what  defects  may  exist  and  to 
devise  improvements  which  might  be  made  towards  attaining 
greater  speed  and  efficiency  in  the  handling  of  mail;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  be  sent  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 


Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  Chairman 

James  O.  Bloss 

Charles  A.  Sherman 

Delos  W.  Cooke 

Francis  H.  Sisson 

William  McCarroll 


Ofth£ 
Conum'ttee  on 
Internal  Trade 

and 
Improvements 


New  York,  May  29,  1918, 

Mr.  Fairchild — This  matter  came  before  our  Committee 
and  was  carefully  considered.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  does  not  run  the  railways,  and  that  there 
are  all  kinds  of  congestions  owing  to  the  movements  of 
troops  and  supplies,  and  therefore  we  concluded  that  we  would  not 
offer  any  resolution  at  the  present  moment.  I  understand  that 
there  has  been  an  investigation  and  that  Congress  has  practically 
decided  not  to  take  any  action,  although  a  report  was  sent  down 
by  the  Merchants  Association  of  this  city  which  seemed  to  be  very 
specific  and  called  for  action.  Although  we  have  a  report  here 
to-day,  signed  by  all  the  members,  urging  upon  Congress  the  de- 
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sirability  of  taking  action,  yet  this  Committee  hesitates  to  offer 
this  to-day,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  who  are  sitting  here.  They  all  have  had  more 
or  less  experience.  If  they  think  it  advisable  I  will  offer  this  reso- 
lution now ;  otherwise  I  will  decline. 

I  wish  we  could  get  from  the  members  of  the  Chamber  an  ex- 
pression of  what  they  wish.  They  are  business  men.  They  all 
have  had  experience  in  receiving  and  sending  mail.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  they  desire  as  to  the  passing  of  this  resolution. 

Henry  C.  Meyer — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  action  on  the 
report  be  postponed  until  autiunn. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  which  I  take  it 
is  in  the  way  of  an  amendment.  All  in  favor  say  aye,  opposed  no. 
The  noes  have  it. 

Mr.  Fatrchild  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion from  the  Committee  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
NE\A^  YORK  HARBOR 

Irving  T.  Bush^  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor 
and  Shipping,  presented  the  following  report  and  moved  its  adop- 
tion: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  Honorable  Murray  Hulbert,  Commissioner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Docks  and  Ferries,  has  addressed  the  Chamber,  ask- 
ing for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  matters  concerning  the 
management  and  development  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  The 
Commissioner's  communications,  which  were  referred  to  your 
Conunittee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping,  present  for  our  consider- 
ation the  following  subjects : 

( 1 )  The  question  of  transferring  the  terminals  of  the  Long  Isl- 
and Sound  steamers  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  East  River. 

(2)  The  method  of  leasing  the  waterfront  property. 

(3)  The  proposal  to  remove  Shell  Reef,  whereby  piers,  after 
small  improvements,  between  Grand  and  East  30th  Streets,  could 
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be  made  available  in  a  few  months  for  moderate-sized  ocean 
steamships. 

(4)  The  advisability  of  building  new  piers. 

As  to  the  question  of  transferring  the  Sound  steamers  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  East  River,  your  Committee  has  not  been  able 
to  learn  of  any  vital  reason  against  such  transfer.  Obviously,  a 
change  would  increase  the  cartage  distance  for  those  firms  now 
located  near  the  present  docks  of  the  Sound  steamers  and  shorten 
the  haul  for  those  near  the  proposed  location.  But  the  matter 
should  be  looked  at  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  entire  city.  By  the  transfer,  additional  piers  would  be  pro- 
vided for  ocean-going  vessels  whose  draft  prevents  them  from 
using  the  East  River.  It  is  essential  to  the  City  of  New  York  that 
adequate  facilities  for  ocean-going  vessels  be  provided  in  this  port 
at  all  times,  and  an  especially  urgent  need  exists  at  present.  The 
Sound  steamers,  which  are  of  a  light  draft  and  can  use  the  East 
River,  are  occupying  pier  slips  where  deep  draft  vessels  can  be 
berthed.  By  the  transfer,  Sound  steamers  will  save  at  least  one 
hour  in  their  trip,  which  is  now  occupied  in  going  around  the 
Battery  to  reach  their  docks  on  the  west  side.  Also,  the  conges- 
tion in  West  Street  will  be  lessened.  Your  Committee  therefore 
favors  the  transfer  of  the  Sound  steamers  to  the  East  River. 

The  President — ^Would  you  like  to  have  us  vote  on  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Bush — ^Just  as  you  wish.  I  was  going  to  state  after  I  had 
finished  reading  the  report,  that  there  may  be  a  decided  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  question  of  moving  the  steamers.  On  the  other 
points  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  difference  of  opinion  and 
I  think  it  will  be  well  to  divide  the  four  propositions  into  two 
parts,  and  if  you  wish  to  vote  upon  this  particular  question  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  do  it  separately. 

The  second  point  is:  As  to  the  method  of  leasing  waterfront 
property,  your  Committee  believes  leases  should  be  sold  at  public 
auction,  with  a  fixed  upset  price  and  restrictions  of  various 
trades  to  certain  defined  zones.  By  this  method  great  publicity 
would  be  given  to  the  transaction  through  auction ;  effective 
pooling  by  buyers  for  keeping  the  bids  low  will  be  prevented  by 
an  upset  price,  and  an  intelligent  development  of  the  waterfront 
will  be  possible  by  establishing  a  'zone  system,  designed  to 
effectively  group  those  shipping  trades  best  served  by  being  to- 
gether. 

As  to  the  removal  of  the  Shell  Reef,  your  Conmiittee  believes 
this  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible.    Congress  author- 
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ized  the  removal  of  this  reef  last  year  and  an  appropriation  should 
be  made  for  accomplishing  the  work.  When  this  is  done  a  num- 
ber of  good  piers  between  Grand  and  East  30th  Street  will  be- 
come accessible  to  moderate-sized  trans-Atlantic  steamships. 
These  piers  are  in  good  condition  and  of  sufficient  size  to  accom- 
modate the  ships. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  building  new  piers,  your  Committee 
favors  such  action.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  present  time 
there  does  not  exist  a  sufficient  number  of  piers  available  for  deep 
draft  vessels.  The  demand  for  such  piers  will  increase  as  the 
tonnage  under  construction  and  contract  in  the  United  States  is 
completed.  The  piers  when  constructed  should  be  leased  upon 
terms  which  will  yield  to  the  City  a  fair  business  return  upon  the 
investment 

Your  Conmiittee  believes  it  has  covered  the  several  matters 
placed  before  it  for  consideration  by  Commissioner  Hulbert  and 
offers  the  following  resolution  for  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  authorizes  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  Honorable  Murray  Hulbert, 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  in  answer 
to  the  four  propositions  stated  above. 


Irving  T.  Bush,  Chairman 
John  F.  Wallace 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey 
George  S.  Dearborn 
Joseph  P.  Grace 


Of  the 

Committee  on  the 

Harbor  and 

Shipping 


New  York,  June  6, 1918, 

The  President — I  understand  the  first  reconmiendation  is  with 
reference  to  moving  the  Sound  steamers  from  the  North  to  the 
East  River. 

Mr.  Bush — ^Yes,  sir. 

The  first  recommendation  was  seconded  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Bush — ^The  second  group  of  recommendations  express  to 
the  Dock  Commissioner  our  views  as  to  the  leasing  of  the  piers  as 
I  have  just  outlined  ;  as  to  the  advisability  of  building  new  piers; 
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our  approval  of  the  removal  of  the  Shell  Reef;    and  instruct 
the  Committee  to  take  such  further  action  as  it  can. 


These  recommendations  were  also  approved  and  the  resolution 
as  presented  by  the  Committee  was  adopted  unanimously. 


REPORT  ON  ENEMY  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Insur- 
ance, presented  the  following  report,  which  was  received  and 
ordered  accepted : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

In  a  report  filed  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  your 
Committee  on  Insurance  asked  authority  to  confer  with  the 
AlieA  Property  Custodian  concerning  the  "Towner  Bill,"  then 
awaiting  action  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  having  already 
passed  both  branches  of  our  Legislature;  and  it  further  asked 
for  authority,  if  after  full  consideration  the  Committee  found 
that  its  fears  regarding  this  bill  were  well  founded,  to  oppose 
the  bill  both  at  Washington  and  at  Albany.  Resolutions  then 
adopted  by  the  Chamber  directed  the  Insurance  Committee  to 
make  full  investigation  as  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  bill, 
take  legal  advice,  and  oppose  the  bill  vigorously  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  Albany,  if  that  seemed  to  be  the  proper  course.  You 
also  directed  the  Committee  to  add  to  its  members  for  this 
particular  purpose. 

The  Committee  consulted  Mr.  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  who  at- 
tended a  hearing  on  the  bill  before  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance of  this  State  on  the  30th  of  April,  before  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  in  Washington  on  the  6th  of  May,  and 
before  Governor  Whitman  in  Albany  on  the  8th  of  May.  Mr. 
Cohen  also  attended  a  meeting  made  up  of  the  representatives 
of  foreign  fire  insurance  companies  on  May  13th  called  by  Mr. 
Richards  of  the  Insurance  Committee.  A  strong  telegram  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  was  sent  on  behalf  of  those  companies  to 
Governor  Whitman. 

The  following  members  of  the  Committee,  as  constituted  for 
this  purpose,  appeared  on  May  6th  in  Washington  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Alien  Property  Custodian:  Mr.  John  B.  Lunger, 
then  a  member  of  the  Committee;  Mr.  Wallace  Reid,  Mr. 
William  G.  Willcox  and  Mr.  Willard  S.  Brown. 

At  the  hearing  in  Albany  on  May  8th  the  Chamber  was  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Wallace  Reid,  Mr.  Willard  S.  Brown  and 
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Mr.  William  G.  Willcox.  Letters  from  different  insurance 
men  in  opposition  to  the  bill  were  filed  with  Governor  Whit- 
man. 

The  Committee  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
"Towner  Bill"  ought  not  to  become  a  law.  The  situation  was 
difficult.  The  bill  had  been  passed  hurriedly,  but  in  good  faith. 
It  stood  before  the  Governor  technically  approved  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  and  technically  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance  of  this  State.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  was 
finally  vetoed  by  Governor  Whitman. 

Just  whose  argument,  or  what  argument  convinced  the  Gov- 
ernor that  he  should  veto  the  bill,  notwithstanding  its  strong 
technical  backing,  the  Committee  does  not  assume  to  say.  There 
is  a  manifest  impropriety  in  praising  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  State  for  doing  his  duty.  We  may  at  least  congratulate 
ourselves  that  Governor  Whitman  was  not  afraid  to  do  his 
duty  when  the  issue  was  made  clear. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Chairman 

Frank  E.  Law 

Ellis  G.  Richards 

William  J.  Tully 

Isaac  B.  Johnson 

Seward  Prosser 

Wilson  S.  Kinnear 

New  York,  May  184,  1918. 


NATIONAL   MOVEMENT    FOR    AMERICANIZATION    OF 

ALIENS 

Lionel  Sutro,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Education,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  has  for  several 
months  given  much  attention  to  the  Americanization  of  Aliens. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  last  November  a  report  was  presented 
outlining  the  work  being  done  in  this  city  by  the  Committee  on 
Aliens  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  National  Defense.  The 
Chamber  at  that  time  adopted  a  resolution  indorsing  the  Ameri- 
canization Campaign  and  urging  its  members  to  cooperate. 


CommitUe  on 
Insurance 
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At  the  April  meeting  a  short  report  was  made  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  acting  chairman  of  your  Committee  at  a  conference 
at  Washington  called  by  the  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  consider  the  Americanization  of  the 
Alien.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  Secretary  Lane  appointed 
a  committee,  composed  of  men  well-known  throughout  the 
United  States  and  including  Arthur  S.  Somers,  President  of 
New  York  Board  of  Education,  to  take  steps  to  bring  about  a 
nation-wide  Americanization  Campaign. 

This  Committee  has  under  consideration  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  legislation  for  promoting  Americanization  of  Aliens. 
So  far  two  bills  have  been  drafted  to  accomplish  the  desired 
ends.  Mr.  H.  H.  Wheaton,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Americanization  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  describes  these  bills  briefly  as  follows : 

(1)  "A  bill  to  provide,  through  education,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  common  use  of  the  English  language,  patriotism,  indus- 
trial efficiency  and  national  unity." 

(2)  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  immigrant  edu- 
cation; to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories." 

"The  object  of  the  first  bill  is  to  provide  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  with  a  minimum  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  national  program  of  Americaniza- 
tion entered  into  jointly  with  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

"The  second  bill  appropriates  Federal  Aid  to  the  several 
States  for  the  purpose  of  Americanizing  through  education  the 
5,000,000  non-English-speaking  immigrants  residing  in  this  coun- 
try. The  principal  fund  carried  in  the  bill  begins  at  $2,500,000 
and  is  increased  annually  $500,000,  until  the  sum  of  $5,000,000 
is  reached.  A  second  fund  provides  a  sum  of  $750,000  annually 
for  the  training  of  teachers  who  are  to  do  the  work.  A  third 
fund  provides  for  the  education  of  incoming  immigrants  after 
the  war,  when  the  number  admitted  reaches  250,000  or  more." 

These  proposed  bills  are  likely  to  receive  many  changes  as  to 
details  before  final  enactment  into  law,  and  regarding  these  de- 
tails your  Committee  at  the  present  time  has  no  specific  recom- 
mendations to  make.  Your  Committee,  however,  believes  it  is 
necessary  that  Americanization  be  made  a  national  movement,  as 
is  comprehended  by  these  bills.  It  is  essential  to  the  nation  that 
those  who  live  and  earn  their  livelihood  in  America  should  learn 
our  language.  Those  who  do  not  know  English  cannot  read  the 
laws  that  govern  them  or  understand  the  American  institutions 
which  surround  them.    By  learning  our  language  the  resident 
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foreigner  increases  his  own  efficiency  and  enlarges  his  opportun- 
ities, while  at  the  same  time  our  nation  is  solidified. 

Because  of  these  considerations  your  Committee  offers  the 
following  resolution  for  your  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  indorses  the  Americanization  Campaign  which  has 
been  planned  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Honorable 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  and  approves  the  bills  in  their  broader 
sense,  awaiting  the  revised  details  on  which  the  said  Conmiittee 
is  now  engaged ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber's  Committee  on  Commercial 
Education  be  authorized  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  the  objects  of  the  bills,  when  enacted  into 
law,  and  to  request  all  our  members  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
feasible  in  this  Federal  Americanization  Campaign. 

In  connection  with  this  Americanization  Campaign  your 
Committee  has  learned  that  Secretary  Lane  proposes  to  call  a 
mass  meeting  early  in  September,  to  be  held  m  this  city  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  and  desires  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  commercial  bodies  be  represented.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  therefore  is  offered  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  hereby  gives  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Education  tiiat  it  may  represent  the  Chamber  at  the 
Americanization  mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  September  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  and  that  the  Committee  may  cooperate 
and  assist  in  this  meeting. 


Lionel   Sutro,  Acting   Chairman 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys 
Joseph  H.  Sears 
William  W.  Heroy 
Edmund  Dwight 


Of  the 

Committee  on 

Commercial 

Education 


New  York,  May  23,  1918 

VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION    OF   WAR    AND 
INDUSTRIAL   CRIPPLES 

Mr.  Sutro  then  offered  the  following  report,  which  was  also 
adopted  unanimously : 
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To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  found  that  from  10,000  to  36,000  perma- 
nently disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  is  an  average  result  ot  main- 
taining 1,000,000  men  in  the  field  of  war  for  one  year;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  realized  that  it  has  been  in  the  past  a  serious 
mistake  to  treat  crippled  soldiers,  sailors  and  others  as  objects  of 
pity  and  charity,  and  that  the  real  need  and  desire  of  these  men 
is  an  opportunity  to  take  their  place  once  more  in  the  ranks  of 
society  as  useful,  self-supporting,  efficient  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  Experience  has  proved  that  a  great  proportion  of 
cripples  can  be  restored  not  only  to  former  usefulness,  but  not 
infrequently  to  an  earning  power  greater  than  possessed  before 
the  war,  provided  well-trained  teachers  and  properly  equipped 
schools  exist  to  undertake  at  once  the  vocational  education  of  the 
crippled  men  after  discharge  from  hospitals  or  convalescent 
camps,  and  before  they  have  lost  their  will-power  and  discipline, 
and  have  become  morbid  and  indolent ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  a  national  necessity  on  humane  as  well  as  social 
and  economic  grounds  that  an  opportunity  for  complete  re- 
habilitation be  offered  the  physically  disabled,  for  our  supply  of 
man-power  will  not  in  the  future  be  maintained  as  formerly  by 
immigration  and  the  situation  demands  its  conservation  as  an 
economic  asset;  and 

Whereas,  The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men,  a  branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross  service,  has  already 
taken  up,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  GrtDvernment, 
the  work  of  reeducation  and  rehabilitation  of  industrial  as  well 
as  war  cripples;  and  the  experience  of  other  nations  with  war 
cripples  shows  the  great  necessity  of  an  early  start  in  this  work ; 
and 

Whereas,  Certain  bills  and  amendments  have  already  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  and  Congress  and  Federal  authorities  are 
endeavoring  to  frame  satisfactory  laws  which  will,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  pro- 
vide for  the  vocational  training  of  disabled  persons  discharged 
from  the  military  or  naval  forces  and  which  will  give  monthly 
compensation  to  every  person  electing  to  follow  such  course 
of  vocational  training;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New    York   heartily   endorses    The    Red    Cross    Institute    tor 
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Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  and  also  heartily  endorses  the  work 
being  done  at  Washington  to  enact  laws  which  will  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  crippled  and  disabled  either  in  war  or  industry;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  be 
authorized  to  assist  and  cooperate  in  the  work  of  organizing 
facilities  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  disabled  to  acquire  vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 

Lionel  Sutro,  Acting  Chairman 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys  I  of  the 


Joseph  H.  Sears  ^     '^— --- 

William  W.  Heroy  Education 


Edmund  Dwight 
New  York,  May  23,  1918 


NENA/    LAWS    IN    NEW   YORK   STATE   TO    PROMOTE 
AMERICANIZATION 

Mr.  SuTRO  also  offered  the  following  report,  which  was  ordered 
received : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Conimitte  desires  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  Chamber  to  laws  passed  in  the  State  of  New 
York  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature^  designed  to  assist 
in  the  Americanization  of  Aliens.  These  laws  are  comprised  in 
three  bills,  the  introductory  numbers  of  which  were  S.  1062,  A. 
1200,  S.  1168. 

S.  1062,  which  now  is  contained  in  chapter  412  of  the  New 
York  Laws,  adds  new  sub-division  11-a  to  section  94,  Educa- 
tion Law,  authorizing  the  Education  Commissioner  to  establish 
training  institutes  and  regular  courses  of  study  in  connection 
with  the  State  normal  institutions,  and  in  cities,  for  training 
regular  public  school  teachers  and  others  to  give  instruction  to 
illiterates  over  16  years  of  age. 

A.  1200,  which  now  is'  contained  in  chapter  409  of  the  New 
York  Laws,  amends  section  311  of  the  Education  Law,  by  sub- 
stituting entirely  new  provisions  requiring  the  education  board 
of  each  school  district  and  city  to  maintain  kindergartens  free 
to  resident  children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age.     It  also  re- 
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quires  free  night  schools  three  nights  a  week  for  two  hours  each 
night  in  first-class  cities  throughout  the  day  school  terms;  in 
second-class  cities,  at  least  100  nights  a  year;  in  third-class 
cities,  80  nights.  E^ch  school  district  must  establish  a  night 
school  where  20  or  more  minors  between  16  and  21  are  required 
to  attend  school  or  where  20  or  more  persons  over  16  apply  for 
such  school. 

S.  1168,  which  now  is  contained  in  chapter  415,  adds  new 
section  637  to  the  Education  Law,  requiring  every  minor  between 
16  and  21  who  does  not  have  the  ability  to  speaJc,  read  or  write 
English  as  is  required  for  completion  of  the  fifth  grade  of  public 
school  in  his  district,  to  attend  some  public  day  or  evening  school 
or  school  maintained  by  an  employer  throughout  the  entire  time 
of  such  school  except  upon  certificate  of  physical  or  mental  un- 
fitness for  such  attendance  by  the  local  health  officials. 

In  view  of  the  new  laws  summarized  above,  your  Committee 
makes  the  following  recommendation : 

That  all  persons  having  minors  under  their  control  or  em- 
ployment give  attention  to  and  support  the  provisions  of  new 
section  (637)  of  the  Education  Law,  requiring  under  penalties 
for  disobedience,  certain  school  attendance  by  every  minor  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  does  not  pos- 
sess such  ability  to  speak,  read  and  write  the  English  language 
as  is  required  for  the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  public 
or  private  schools  of  the  city  or  school  district  in  which  he 
resides. 

Lionel   Sutro,   Acting   Chairman 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys  ^f^^"^ 

_  T  T     o  Committfe  om 

Joseph  H.  Sears  >      commercia! 

William  W.  Heroy  Education 

Edmund  Dwight  J 

NwE  York,  May  23,  1918 

REPORT    ON     PROPOSED    WATER    POWER 
LEGISLATION 

Charles  N.  Chadwick^  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Conservation  of  State  Waters,  Lands  and  Forests,  presented 
the  following  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  on  Conservation  of  State  Waters,  Lands  and 
Forests  has  had   under  consideration  the   Flood   Bill — H.   R. 
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11871.  This  bill  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  lease 
New  York  State  water  powers  on  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence 
rivers  for  periods  of  fifty  years  and  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  the  revenues.  For  upwards  of  half  a  century  the 
highest  courts  of  this  State  have  constantly  upheld  the  right 
of  the  State  to  control  and  regulate  the  great  water  powers  of 
the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers.  This  right  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Half  the 
total  water  power  of  the  State  is  derivable  from  its  boundary 
waters,  and  it  is  held  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens. 

Governor  Whitman  recommended  to  the  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  the  passage  of  suitable  legislation  to  enable  the  State 
to  use  the  undeveloped  water  powers,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  market  the  power  thus  created. 

The  Flood  Bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  take  the 
property  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  without  com- 
pensation and  give  it  to  such  licensees  as  he  may  select.  The 
Secretary  of  War  may  make  any  annual  charge  for  its  use  ex- 
clusively for  Federal  purposes,  and  in  Section  Ki  the  bill  pro- 
vides that : 


"Any  licensee  hereunder  proposing  to  construct  a  project 
*  *  *  may  acquire  the  right  to  take  title  in  fee  to,  or  to  use 
or  damage  land  or  property  of  others  *  *  *  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigability  of  such  waters  by  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  upon  the  payment  of  just  compensa- 
tion, which  said  right  of  eminent  domain  is  hereby  conferred 
upon  such  licensee." 

This  bill  has  as  its  fundamental  purpose  the  development  of 
hydro-electric  power  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
rather  than  to  the  Committee  on  Water  Power,  which  has  just 
been  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  problem  of  the 
undeveloped  waters  both  in  navigable  streams  and  on  the  public 
domain  of  the  United  States.  Why  this  Flood  Bill  should  not 
have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Water  Power  has  not 
been  explained. 

Your  Committee  on  Conservation  of  State  Waters,  Lands  and 
Forests  in  its  report  of  April  5,  1917,  submitted  "An  Act  to 
Create  a  National  Board  of  Water  Conservation,"  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Chamber;  and  Mr.  Chadwick^ 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Water  Power  at  Washington  on  Thursday,  March  31,  1918,  in 
behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  favor  of  H.  R.  9681 
(the  Chamber's  bill)  and  made  a  report,  which  was  published  in 
the  Bulletin  for  April,  1918. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  object  of  the  Flood  Bill  is 
amply  covered  by  the  bill  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
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provides  (first),  for  study  and  investigation,  and  (second)  for 
initiation  of  work;  and  that  before  the  details  of  the  develop- 
ment of  hydro-electric  power  are  taken  up  by  the  Government  it 
should  first  determine  upon  its  policy  relative  to  the  conservation 
and  utilization  of  the  rainfall  and  the  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning it  in  the  various  States. 

In  the  interpretation  of  boundary,  interstate  or  navigable 
streams,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
State  and  nation  should  be  reconciled  and  an  interpretation  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  navigable 
waters  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  Before  this  problem 
has  been  solved  and  a  thoroughly  understood  policy  worked  out, 
individual  bills  have  been  and  are  being  introduced  into  G^ngress 
which  provide  for  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  special 
projects,  the  commitment  to  any  one  of  which  might  seriously 
handicap  the  Government  in  its  study  of  the  problems  relative  to 
conservation  and  utilization  of  rainfall,  whether  for  potable  use, 
irrigation,  drainage  or  pollution,  as  well  as  navigation  and  hydro- 
electric power. 

To  attempt  to  exercise  an  absolute  foresight  in  the  drafting 
of  a  blanket  statute  such  as,  among  others,  H.  R.  8716,  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  composed  of  the 
Secretaries  of  War,  the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  with  an  execu- 
tive officer  to  the  commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  an  attempt  to  cover  every  phase  of  power  development  in 
both  the  humid  and  arid  States,  and  practically  for  all  time,  with 
the  expectation  that  it  should  adequately  meet  not  only  present 
conditions  but  future  developments,  is  inconceivable.  Such 
foresight  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  individual  or  set  of  in- 
dividuals, and,  as  in  the  Flood  Bill,  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  unlimited  power  to  take  the  State  navigable  waters  and 
use  the  revenues  therefrom  for  Federal  purposes,  is  all  alone 
the  line  of  empirical  thought.  There  should  be  no  action  until 
these  problems  are  thoroughly  threshed  out. 

In  bills  H.  R.  8716  and  H.  R.  11871  there  is  given  to  any 
licensee  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  use  or  damage  land  or 
property  of  others.  This  is  unconstitutional,  and  as  the  taking 
of  water  power  property  constitutes  the  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty for  private  use,  the  enterprise  is  in  substance  a  private  one, 
and  the  pretense  that  it  has  a  public  purpose  is  merely  colorable 
and  illusory. 

We  wish  again  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Section  3  of  the 
bill  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  four  and  a  half  lines  covers 
all  possible  development,  because  it  provider  for  the  submis- 
sion of  individual  projects,  after  thorough  study  and  investiga- 
tion, to  Congress  for  authorization  and  appropriation  of  neces- 
sary funds. 

The  bill  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  as  its  first  purpose 
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the  potable  use  of  water,  and  as  its  second  purpose  the  com- 
mercial use — for  navigation  and  for  hydro-electric  power.  The 
provisions  of  that  act  are  broad  and  flexible,  involving  the  study 
of  the  utilization  and  conservation  of  rainfall,  and  the  revision 
and  codification  of  existing  water  laws  and  the  passage  of  new 
laws  co-ordinating  Federal  and  State  jurisdiction.  It  paves  the 
way  for  a  broad  policy  to  be  determined  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment before  commitment  to  some  special  detail  of  the  problem. 

Your  Committee  therefore  offers  the  following  resolution  and 
recommends  that  it  be  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  opposes  passage  of  the  measure  known  as  the  Flood 
Bill — H.  R.  11871 — and  in  opposing  this  legislation  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  proposed  act  to  create  a  National  Board  of  Water 
Conservation  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Chamber  in  1917,  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  and  the  accompanying 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  N.  Chadwick,  Chairman  , 

'  '  special 


1 


H.  HOBART  Porter  CommUtaon 

Charles  W.  Carpenter  \    ^fTT^'T* "' 

Franklin  P.  Duryea  Lands  and 

Lincoln  Cromwell  J         ^"^"^^ 

New  York,  June  3,  1918 

REPLACEMENT  OF  MEN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ARMY 

Charles  D.  Freeman — Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  and  education  of  men  of  our  army,  there  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  I  would  like  to  offer  to  the  Chamber 
which  I  will  put  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  in- 
vestigate the  requirements  and  recommend  the  method  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  replacement  of  the  men  of  the  National  Army 
before  and  after  they  shall  have  been  discharged  from  service. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 
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USE  OF  BARGE  CANAL 

The  President — We  had  expected  to-day  to  have  an  address 
from  Mr.  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  manager  of  the  New  York  Barge 
Canal  Section  of  the  Committee  on  Inland  Waterways  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration.  But  he  was  suddenly 
called  out  of  town,  and  a  fellow  committeeman  and  a  fellow 
member  of  our  Chamber,  Mr.  Calvin  Tomkins,  has  very  kindly 
consented  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Tomkins  is  very  full  of  this 
subject  and  has  studied  it  for  so  many  years  that  I  know  we 
shall  hear  him  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

REMARKS  OF  CALVIN  TOMKINS 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber — Mr.  Tom- 
linson wished  me  to  express  his  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  be 
present.  He  expected  to  be  with  you  to-day  but  was  called  West 
along  the  line  of  the  Canal,  and  he  requested  me  to  present  his 
statement  to  the  Chamber,  which  I  shall  do,  including  a  few  re- 
marks of  my  own : 

New  York,  June  3rd,  1918. 

Hon.  Alfred  E.  Marling,  President, 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Dear  Sir  : 

The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  is  open  for  traffic,  equipped 
with  boats  and  administrative  organizations  in  New  York  City, 
Troy  and  Buffalo.  As  rapidly  as  traffic  develops  to  warrant  the 
expenditure,  freight  service  will  be  inaugurated  at  intermediate 
points  along  the  route  and  tonnage  transferred  to  and  from  rail- 
roads and  lake  steamers. 

The  Government  has  established  identical  rates  for  canal  and 
rail  service.  Canal  terminals  at  the  more  important  cities,  except 
Rochester  and  Syracuse,  are  now  available  for  use,  although  not 
in  all  cases  equipped.  Still,  a  very  large  volume  of  freight  can 
now  be  moved  and  the  railroads  relieved  of  a  corresponding  bur- 
den, if  business  shall  be  offered  to  the  Canal.  But  business  is  not 
being  offered  to  the  Canal  and  my  organization  is  losing  valuable 
time  and  opportunity  for  acquiring  experience  as  a  consequence. 

Shippers  have  lost  the  waterway  habit  and  while  I  have  met 
with  a  well-nigh  universal  expression  of  popular  good- will  and 
cooperation,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  traffic,  if  not  at  a  stand- 
still, is  very  small  in  volume. 

The  New  York  Canal,  together  with  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Coastal  waterway  system  between  Boston  and  Norfolk  and  as  far 
north  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  unquestionably  the  longest  and  most 
important  transportation  route  in  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  its  functions  are  atrophied.  It  traverses  the  intensive,  indus- 
trial, northeast  section  of  the  country,  where  population  is  densest 
and  the  need  for  prompt  transfer  of  food,  fuel,  raw  materials  and 
finished  products  most  urgent.  The  war  needs  for  this  additional 
water  transportation  are  apparent  to  every  one  and  the  future 
transportation  requirements  of  the  nation  for  developing  its  im- 
port and  export  trade  are  as  imperative  here  as  they  are  in  the 
Rhine  Valley,  where  water  transportation  has  so  largely  concen- 
trated the  commerce  and  industries  of  Europe. 

I  have  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  Director-General  of  Rail- 
roads and  have  equipped  the  Canal  with  such  boats  as  I  could 
obtain  without  delay.  I  have  contracted  for  a  considerable  fleet 
of  large,  new,  steel  and  concrete  boats  which  will  be  built  within 
a  few  months,  provided  the  materials  for  their  construction  shall 
be  forthcoming.  The  delivery  of  these  materials  has  been  prom- 
ised at  an  early  date  and  the  new  fleet  will  be  planned  and  fitted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  new  Canal  for  the  most  economical 
operation. 

State  and  City  officials  have  fully  and  freely  cooperated  with 
me  to  reestablish  traffic  on  the  Canal  and  the  time  has  now  arrived 
for  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  State  and  of  New 
England  to  furnish  the  movement  of  freight  which  shall  justify 
the  large  capital  expenditures  already  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  ask  your  practical  help  to  accomplish  this  end. 
What  can  you  do  and  in  what  manner  can  you  influence  other 
commercial  bodies  along  the  Canal  and  contiguous  waters  and 
connecting  rail  routes,  to  encourage  the  use  of  this  inland  high- 
way? Unless  our  traffic  organization  shall  acquire  experience  in 
the  movement  of  commodities  at  this  time,  we  shall  be  unprepared 
to  relieve  the  impending  congestion  incident  to  moving  the  grain 
crop  and  food  products  to  the  seaboard  in  the  fall  months. 

Coal  as  well  as  grain  can  be  moved  East  from  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  to  points  along  the  Canal,  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  up 
Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Coal  Administration  is  now  giving  at- 
tention to  this  matter  and  with  its  cooperation,  additional  relief 
can  be  obtained  for  the  railroads  to  the  advantage  of  New  York 
and  New  England,  where  fuel  needs  will  be  greatest  next  winter. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  concerted  and  well- 
otganized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  other  commercial  bodies  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  to  start  traffic  on  the  Canal.  A  temporary 
relaxation  of  the  railroad  congestion  now  affords  some  degree  of 
welcome  relief  to  shippers  but  it  is  illusionary  to  think  that  this 
will  last.  The  harvest  traffic  and  the  war  necessities  will  soon  end 
this  deceptive  condition  and  this  natiopal  highway  should  now  be 
carrying  i  large  volume  of  traffic  to  prepare  it  for  the  still  greater 
tide  of  traffic  which  will  come  with  the  crop  movement. 

G.  A.  TOMLINSON, 

General  Manager, 
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Mr.  ToMKiNS. — The  New  York  Barge  Canal,  tog^ether  with 
the  southern  coastal  waterway  and  the  routes  througfh  Long" 
Island  Sound  to  Boston  and  through  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  inland  waterway  in  the 
world — when  it  shall  have  been  improved.  As  Mr.  Tomlinson 
says,  it  has  degenerated  into  a  state  of  atrophy.  It  has  been  in 
disuse  so  long  that  people  have  forgotten  its  significance.  There  is 
only  one  other  waterway — that  in  Germany — that  can  compare 
with  it.  The  waterway  systems  in  England  and  France  are  not 
so  practicable  of  development  on  account  of  the  numerous  locks 
due  to  altitude.  A  similar  criticism  is  true  of  the  old  coal  canals 
from  the  AFleghanies  to  tidewater.  But  the  Erie  Canal,  extend- 
ing through  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  valleys,  together  with  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  and  the  Delaware  &  Chesapeake,  and  in- 
cluding Long  Island  Sound  and  Lake  Champlain,  is  approxi- 
mately a  sea-level  route  of  the  greatest  practical  importance. 

This  Canal  system  also  traverses  the  industrial  section  of  the 
country  where  traffic  is  densest.  The  Mississippi  waterway  sys- 
tem, together  with  the  Missouri  &  Ohio,  constitutes  the  other 
great  inland  waterway  of  the  country,  but  that  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  route,  except  to  some  extent  along  the  Ohio  and  on 
the  southern  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  coastal  system,  in  view  of  recent  changes  in  naval  warfare, 
may  become  of  the  greatest  importance  and  should  be  so  devel- 
oped that  we  shall  have  a  protected  inland  waterway  all  along 
the  coast. 

Canals  are  part  of  the  railroad  system  and  are  now  so  consid- 
ered by  the  Federal  Government,  and  they  should  be  used  inter- 
changeably with  the  railroads. 

There  should  be  joint  terminal  facilities  established  at  New 
York,  at  Buffalo  and  at  other  rail  transfer  cities  along  the  Canal, 
and  along  the  coastal  canals  between  Boston  and  Norfolk. 

There  should  be  a  fair  basis  of  pro  rating  based  upon  mileage, 
which  has  not  existing  heretofore. 

The  Canal  offers  a  great  opportunity  for  New  York  merchants 
to  overcome  the  expense  and  delay  of  passing  commodities 
through  the  congested  railroad  terminals  of  the  port. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  New  York  State  that  the  Canal 
should  be  promptly  rehabilitated,  because  no  one  can  tell  when  the 
congestion  on  the  railroads  will  return.  It  may  be  that  the  Canal 
will  afford  the  one  great  highway  for  the  movement  of  freight, 
especially  for  this  city  and  other  eastern  cities. 

Together  with  motor  trucks,  the  Canal  offers  exceptional  facili- 
ties for  moving  heavy  freight  long  distances.  There  is  now  a 
great  motor  truck  traffic  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
This  is  expensive  and  the  motor  truck  service  could  be  used  with 
greater  advantage  for  collecting  and  distributing  freight  along  the 
Canal  and  at  its  terminals. 
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It  is  important  to  act  quickly  or  we  shall  lose  this  season's  op- 
portunity. I  wish  I  had  time  to  accentuate  this  fact  more  strongly. 
Unless  we  build  the  new  boats  that  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  con- 
tracted for,  which  depends  on  priority  orders  for  steel,  we  shall 
not  have  the  new  equipment  this  year,  and  unless  we  are  more 
expeditious  in  starting  traffic  we  shall  not  acquire  the  experience 
nor  be  ready  for  the  congestion  which  is  almost  sure  to  develop 
in  the  fall. 

Another  very  serious  question  relates  to  coal  for  the  winter. 
The  Erie  Canal  can  handle  a  great  voltune  of  coal  from  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  to  points  East.  This  coal  movement  can  be  immedi- 
ately started  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  large  users  of  coal  along  the  canal — especially  at  industrial 
centers. 

You  all  know  the  history  of  the  Canal  and  its  relation  to  the 
City  of  New  York.  It  was  the  opening  of  the  Canal  that  made 
New  York  what  it  is.  We  are  faced  with  heavy  taxation.  We 
must  provide  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  city.  There  is  great 
complaint  on  the  part  of  real  estate  interests  of  the  burden  put 
upon  them.  Let  me  say  that  there  are  different  systems  of  financ- 
ing the  city.  One  is  to  tax  the  docks  for  all  they  will  bear — ^that  is, 
taxing  the  national  commerce  passing  through  the  port — which  is 
the  policy  that  the  present  Dock  Commissioners  seeks  to  avoid, 
and  which  tends  to  drive  away  commerce.  Another  faulty  way 
is  to  tax  the  privilege  of  transacting  business  in  New  York  City. 
That  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  drive  business  out.  Another 
bar!  way  is  to  tax  intangible  wealth,  which  wealth,  of  course, 
will  seek  to  avoid  by  fleeing  elsewhere.  Some  or  all  of  these  three 
bad  methods  of  taxation  we  may  be  forced  to. 

But  there  is  another  and  better  way  of  increasing  revenues, 
and  that  is  to  do  what  our  forbears  did.  We  can  bring  business 
to  New  York  by  providing  the  best  commercial  facilities,  which 
shall  make  it  d'^sirable  for  commerce  and  industry  to  come  here. 
That  will  induce  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  in  a  manner 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  accomplish  in  any  other  way.  The 
Erie  Canal  now,  as  heretofore,  affords  the  principal  opportunity 
to  bring  trade  to  New  York.    Let  us  grasp  it. 

I  want  to  close  by  urging  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  commercial  bodies  in  New  York  and  New 
England  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  we  are  now  under  in  the 
movement  of  traffic,  especially  coal  and  food  and  raw  material?, 
by  making  constant  use  of  the  Canal.  Here  is  the  greatest  im- 
mediate relief  that  we  can  obtain  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
Chamber  to  take  the  lead  in  procuring  that  relief  as  promptly  as 
may  be.    [Applause.] 

REMARKS  OF  EDWARD  R.  CARHART 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Chamber — It  is  a  mat- 
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ter  of  extreme  importance  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  and  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  that  the  great 
waterway  which  stretches  across  New  York  State  known  as  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal  be  used  to  its  full  capacity.  We 
have  been  told  to-day  that  it  is  not  being  used,  and  the  fear  of 
the  canal  section  of  the  railroad  administration  is  that  it  will  not 
be  used.  Now,  there  must  be  something  the  matter.  It  is  quite 
in  order  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  take  the  co-operative 
interest  requested  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  in  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  but  it  should  go  further  than  that. 
It  should  make  an  effort  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  It  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
advocate  that  business  men  everywhere  should  use  the  canal. 
We  ought  to  go  further  than  that.  We  ought  to  try  to  secure 
from  the  Government  itself  that  sort  of  co-operation  with  its 
own  canal  section  of  its  railroad  administration,  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  business  men  to  use  the  canal. 

Let  me  simply  suggest  by  two  illustrations  what  I  mean:  If 
the  Government  by  taking  over  the  barge  canal  means  to  oper- 
ate this  canal  as  a  business  proposition,  it  certainly  will  have  to 
procure  a  much  larger  and  more  complete  organization  than  it 
now  has.  Suppose  you  have  a  thousand  tons  of  freight  to  move 
and  you  want  to  enter  into  a  contract  quickly  and  you  want  to 
bring  it  by  canal.  Where  would  you  go  to  make  your  contract 
here  in  New  York?  I  don't  believe  many  of  you  would  know 
just  where  to  go.  How  will  it  be,  then,  with  the  people  in 
Chicago,  or  the  people  in  Boston,  or  in  Philadelphia,  or  in 
Providence,  etc.  ?  The  Government,  if  it  is  going  to  operate  the 
canal,  must  operate  the  canal  as  a  business  man  would  operate 
it,  and  it  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  if  it  desires  the  business  interests  of  the  country  to  use 
the  canal. 

And,  further:  If  the  Government  wishes  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  to  use  the  canal,  it  must  adjust  its  freight 
rates  so  that  the  canal  will  not  be  closed  to  business.  By  the 
freight  rates  which  they  have  now  named,  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Tomlinson's  letter,  they  practically  close  the  gates  of  the  canal 
to  business  because  the  net  cost  of  operating  on  the  canal  would 
be  greater  than  that  of  operating  on  the  railroads,  when  you 
include  the  additional  terminal  charge  that  will  ensue  in  New 
York  in  certain  contingencies. 

One  other  matter  if  you  will  just  allow  me  a  moment,  and  I 
will  offer  a  resolution.  If  the  Government  wishes  to  secure  the 
use  of  the  canal  by  the  business  interests  of  the  country  all  it 
has  to  do  is  *to  adopt  the  necessary  rail  embargoes  and  make 
compelling  traffic  regulations  and  they  will  have  all  the  traffic 
that  they  wish.    Therefore,  I  offer  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  General 
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Manager  of  the  New  York  Canal  Section  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  as  read  by  Mr.  Calvin  Tomkins,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Inland  Waterways  Committee  of  the  same  Adminis- 
tration, together  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements  with 
the  request  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  secure  active  co- 
operation with  the  New  York  Canal  Section  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  on  the  part  of : 

"First,  Commercial  bodies  and  business  men  generally  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Messrs.  Tomlinson  and  Tomkins.    And 

"Second,  the  Government  itself  particularly  through  the  Rail- 
road, Fuel  and  Food  Administration  by  such  an  adjustment  of 
freight  rates  as  will  encourage  the  use  of  the  inland  waterways 
and  by  such  commodity  embargoes  on  parallel  railroad  lines  and 
such  general  regulations  as  will  (;ompel  their  use." 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  resolution.  Is  there 
any  discussion?  All  those  in  favor  of  the  resolution  say  aye, 
contrary  no.    The  resolution  is  unanimously  adopted. 

I  am  sure  I  voice  your  own  sentiments  when  I  extend  to  our 
fellow  member,  Mr.  Tomkins,  our  hearty  thanks  for  coming 
here  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  giving  us  this  timely 
talk.     [Applause.] 

DEATH  OF  JAMES  B.  BAKER 

The  President  announced  the  death,  on  June  3rd,  of  James  B. 
Baker,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  and  the  architect  of  this  build- 
ing. 

PORTRAIT  OF  ISAAC  N.  SELIGMAN 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  was  called  to 
the  portrait  of  the  late  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  for  many  years  an 
active  member  of  the  Chamber,  and  who  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  last  year,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Munici- 
pal Taxation.  The  portrait,  which  was  presented  to  the  Chamber 
by  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Seligman,  had  been  placed  on  an  easel  to 
the  right  of  the  President's  desk. 

LIEUT.  FREDERICK  H.  CONE  WOUNDED 

The  President — One  of  our  members  is  serving  with  the 
colors  in  France  with  a  gr^at    many    other    members    of    the 
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Qiamber — ^Lieut.  Frederick  H.  Cone,  of  the  Quartermasters- 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  was  reported  seriously 
wounded  some  few  days  ago.  The  last  advices  indicate  that  he 
is  progressing  very  nicely.    [Applause.] 

DELEGATES  TO  WIN  THE  WAR  FOR  PERMANENT 
PEACE  CONVENTION 

The  President  annoimced  that,  in  accordance  with  the  author- 
ity given  him  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  he  had  ap- 
pointed T.  DeWitt  Cuyler,  Effingham  B.  Morris  and  Edmund 
DwiGHT,  to  represent  the  Chamber  at  the  Win  the  War  for  Per- 
manent Peace  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  May  16-18th, 

WELCOME   TO    NEW    MEMBERS 

Thk  President — You  have  noticed  that  the  Chamber  has 
been  privileged  to  enlarge  its  membership  a  great  deal  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  it  has  occurred  to  the  President  that 
in  view  of  that  fact  it  would  not  be  out  of  place — although  1 
do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been  done  before — to  appoint  a 
committee  of  say  three  gentlemen  who  happen  to  be  present 
to  consider  themselves  a  sort  of  reception  committee  to  let  those 
who  are  strangers  know  those  who  are  old  members,  and  I 
would  like  now  to  ask  Messrs.  Albert  B.  Ashforth,  Laurence 
B.  Stoddart  and  Edward  Corning  to  be  gogd  enough  to  act  in 
that  capacity  to-day. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  October  3,  1918 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  Thursday,  October  3,  1918, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  noon. 

PRESENT 

Alfred   E.   Marling,   President 
Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary 

and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  other  members  of  tflie  Chamber. 

Honorable  Chanosuke  Yada,  Consul- General  of  Japan,  and 
RusTOM  RusTOMjEE,  former  editor  of  the  Oriental  Reznew  of 
Bombay,  were  also  present  and  occupied  seats  on  the  dais. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  June  6th  were  read  and 
approved. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and 
recommended  their  election  : 


FOR    RESIDENT    MEMBERS 


Candidates 
Percival  Beresford 
Frank  F.  Boulton 
George  R.  Fogarty 
Reuben  E.  Kipp 
Henry  E.  Meeker 
Edward  Plaut 
George  C.  Riggs 
Pierre  J.  Smith 
George  C.  Stevens 


Nominated   by 
Wallace  Reid 
Arthur  M.  Smith 
Chas.  L.  Bernheimer 
Wallace  Reid 
William  R.  Potts 
William  S.  Gray 
Chas.  L.  Bernheimer 
Wallace  Reid 
Wallace  Reid 


Seconded  by 
Alfred  E.  Marling 
John  W.  Brewster 
John  P.  Stevens 
Edmund  Dwight 
Henry  A.  Caesar 
Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin 
Edmund  S.  Twining 
Alfred  E.  Marling 
Edmund  Dwight 


FOR 

Candidates 
George  D.  Adams 
Granger  A.  Hollister 


NON-RESIDENT    MEMBERS 

Nominated   by  Seconded  by 

John  W.  T.  Nichols  L.  William  Horr 

Lewis  E.  PiERSON  Wm.  T.  Noonan 


Wallace  F.  Peck  and  William  L.  De'Bost  were  appointed 
tellers  and  a  vote  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
all  the  candidates  named. 
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MEMORIAL   TO    LATE    MAJOR   JOHN    PURROY 
MITCHEL.    U.  S.  R. 

Mr.  Ring. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chamber  met 
on  July  16th  and  ordered  that  an  appropriate  minute  be  prepared 
in  memorial  of  the  late  Major  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  U.  S.  R. 
Mr.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley  drew  up  the  following:  memorial, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  July  18th, 
and  an  engfrossed  copy  sent  to  Mrs.  Mitchel.  By  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee  the  minute  is  submitted  herewith  for 
approval  by  the  Chamber. 

JOHN    PURROY    MITCHEL 

The  outstanding  quality  in  the  personaility  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  youth — ^aggressive,  invincible  youth. 

The  outstanding  quality  that  distinguished  the  personality  of 
John  Purroy  Mitchel,  to  whose  memory  this  Minute  is  a 
tribute,  was  youth — youth  unafraid,  unconquerable. 

Dead  before  thirty-nine,  John  Purroy  Mitchel  had  lived 
more  than  most  men  whose  years  span  the  Biblical  measure. 
His  public  service,  which  covered  substantially  all  his  adult  life, 
was  given  almost  exclusively  to  this  City,  and  was  so  dis- 
tinguished that  it  will  stand  out  masterfully  in  New  York's 
history :  he  had,  in  fact,  become  a  national  figure .  Nevertheless, 
he  was  young — younger  than  his  years.  There  was  about  him 
always  the  spirit  of  sheer  youth.  His  triumphs  were  the  tri- 
umphs of  youth.  His  failures  were  the  failures  of  youth.  He 
inherited  from  some  great  ancestor  certain  knightly  qualities 
which  made  him  at  all  times  a  gallant  figure — a  personality  of 
which  the  City  was  proud. 

The  war  is  brought  very  near  to  all  of  us  when  we  realize  that 
the  two  great  Americans  who,  for  us  and  for  New  York,  spoke 
so  eloquently  when  Joffre  was  our  guest,  when  Balfour  was 
our  guest — Joseph  H.  Choate  and  John  Purroy  Mitchel — 
are  both  dead:  Choate,  the  old  man  eloquent;  Mitchel,  the 
young  man  militant. 

When  Mayor  Mitchel  spoke  at  the  great  dinner  given  by  the 
City  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  jointly  to  the  French  and  British 
Commissions,  did  he  subconsciously  foresee  his  own  tragic  end? 
He  said : 

''  Gentlemen  of  England  and  of  France,  our  President, 
speaking  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has 
pledged  to  you  the  resources  of  the  United  States.     Money, 
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ships,  munitions,  food — these  things  we  give  you  freely  and 
esteem  the  giving  but  a  light  tax  upon  our  unbounded 
wealth.  It  is  not  enoi^h.  There  lacks  the  critical  contri- 
bution of  manhood  service,  and  blood  sacrifice.  This,  too, 
must  be  ours.  Our  duty  will  be  done,  our  debt  discharged, 
our  destiny  achieved,  only  when  the  hosts  of  American 
democracy  take  their  place  beside  the  hosts  of  England  and 
of  France,  resolved  to  fight  and  fight  and  still  to  fight,  until 
victory  rescues  the  world  from  autocracy  and  barbarism.'* 

It  is  not  our  part  to  discuss  the  forces  that  buflfeted  John 
PuRROY  MiTCHEL  Until  that  July  morning  when  he  fell  from  the 
sky  to  instant  death.  Nothing  could  break  his  spirit.  To  his 
last  breath  he  was  the  embodiment  of  youth ;  he  died  doing  the 
work  that  youth  only  may  undertake.  To  his  last  breath  he  was 
a  patriot ;  he  died  in  the  uniform  of  a  Major.  The  Fates  were 
kind  and  granted  him  the  death  that  heroic  men  pray  for  when 
they  go  into  battle. 

He  meant  and  still  means  something  personal  to  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Chamber.  He  was  for  us  the  militant  embodiment  of 
our  civic  ideals,  the  splendid  expression  of  our  civic  pride.  We 
followed  him  gladly  in  life.  The  Chamber  was  honored  by  a 
place  in  the  great  procession  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  citizens 
which  followed  his  remains  to  their  last  resting  place. 

Death  has  bereft  us  and  the  Nation,  but  not  even  death  can 
take  from  us  the  inspiration  that  will  always  quicken  and  inspire 
the  citizens  of  New  York  when  they  recall  this  gentle,  fearless, 
knightly  man. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  hereby  directed  to  make 
this  Minute  the  subject  of  a  SpeciaU  Report  to  the  Chamber  at 
its  next  regular  meeting;  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  is  dir- 
ected to  spread  the  Minute  on  the  records  of  the  Committee  and 
to  send  a  copy,  duly  engrossed  and  J^ttested,  to  Mrs.  Mitchel. 

The  President. — The  Executive  Committee,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution,  as  you  have  just  heard,  had  the  minutes 
suitably  engrossed  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Mitchel  in  due  course,  and 
the  President  a  few  days  afterwards  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Mitchel  : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Marling  : 

"I  want  to  convey  to  you  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York  my  deep  appreciation  of  their 
carefully  prepared  minute  and  resolution  you  so  kindly  sent 
me.  I  assure  you  I  will  always  enjoy  keeping  such  a  splen- 
did tribute  to  my  husband." 
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I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  want  to  give  expression  to  your  ap- 
proval of  this  very  beautiful  minute  regarding  this  very  notable 
man,  prepared  in  a  very  charming  and  delightful  and  thorough 
way  by  our  fellow  member,  Mr.  Kingsley. 

The  minute  was  approved  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS 

Mr.  Ring. — Mr.  President,  some  of  our  by-laws  have  become 
obsolete,  and  some  are  not  very  clear  and  not  very  applicable 
at  the  present  time.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
early  in  the  season  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  over  the 
by-laws  and  suggest  certain  amendments  in  regard  to  them.  The 
committee  has  met  from  time  to  time  and  has  suggested  certain 
amendments.     All  of  these  suggestions  are  submitted  herewith. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws  any  amendments  must 
be  presented  at  one  meeting  and  laid  over  for  action  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the 
following  amendments  be  submitted  to  the  Chamber  for  action 
at  the  November  meeting: 

AMENDMENTS    TO    BY-LAWS 

A8  PRINTED  IN  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHAMBER 
OF  1916-1917 

ARTICLE    I 

OFFICERS   AND   THEIR    ELECTION 

First  paragraph,  2nd  line,  after  the  words  "a  Treasurer"  omit 
the  words  "an  Executive  Officer." 

Fourth  paragraph,  2nd  line,  after  the  words  "a  Treasurer" 
omit  the  words  "an  Executive  Officer." 

ARTICLE  VI 
DUTIES   OF   OFFICERS 

Omit,  after  the  section  headed  "Of  the  Treasurer"  the  entire 
section  beginning  "Of  the  Executive  Officer."  The  section  to  be 
omitted  is  as  follows: 

Of  the  Executive   Officer — The  Executive   Officer  shall 
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have  the  supervision  and  representation  of  the  Chamber  in 
its  correspondence,  publicity  work  and  external  relations. 

He  shall  have  charge,  under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  of  the  publications  of  the  Chamber, 
such  as  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  special  reports,  and  the 
annual  report,  and  in  general  shall  have  the  editing  of  all 
documents  that  are  to  be  published  or  to  be  given  to  the 
Press. 

He  shall,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  be  in  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  the  standing  and  special  committees,  and 
when  desired,  assist  in  their  deliberations. 

He  shall  give  all  of  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  Chamber. 

He  shall  conduct  researches  and  assist  the  Chamber  and 
its  conmiittees  in  obtaining  complete  information  on  all  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  report  and  act, 
and  shall  keep  constant  watch  for  those  subjects  and  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness  which  may  fall  within  the  general 
scope  of  the  Chamber's  activities  and  direct  the  attention  of 
the  officers  and  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  thereto. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  he  shall  act  in  his  place 
and  shall  exercise  his  powers. 

Fifth  section,  beginning  "Of  the  Secretary,"  first  paragraph, 
16th  line,  beginning  with  the  words  "of  the  Chamber"  omit  **as 
related  to  its  internal  and  local  administration."  Add  imme- 
diately after  the  above  sentence  as  amended  the  following:  "He 
shall  have  charge,  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  of  the  publications  of  the  Chamber,  such  as  the 
monthly  bulletins,  the  annual  report,  and  special  reports." 

ARTICLE   VII 
BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES    OF  THE    REAL  ESTATE 

Second  section,  beginning  "Powers  and  Duties,"  second  line 
beginning  "Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ex-officio"  add 
the  words  "and  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  shall  be  Secretary 
ex-officio."  Third  line,  same  paragraph,  beginning  with  the 
words  "elect  a  Treasurer"  omit  the  words  "and  a  Secretary." 

ARTICLE  VIII 
STANDING   COMMITTEES 

Fourth  paragraph,  amend  first  sentence  beginning  "Each  of 
these  standing  committees"  to  read  as  follows:  "Each  of  these 
standing  committees,  except  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
shall  consist  of  a  Chairman  and  six  members  who  shall  be  elected 
at  the  regular  annual  May  meeting." 
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ARTICLE   X 
OF  ELECTION   OF  SPECIAL  OFFICERS  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE 

Omit  fourth  paragraph  "Council  of  the  Nautical  School." 
(There  is  no  longer  a  Council  of  the  Nautical  School,  The 
School  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  under  the 
law  the  Governor  selects  one  of  the  Trustees  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

THE    NEW  YORK    BARGE   CANAL   UNDER 
FEDERAL   ADMINISTRATION 

in  the  absence  of  Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements,  the  Secretary 
stated  that  the  committee  had,  during  the  summer  recess,  pre- 
pared a  report  on  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  which  had  been 
made  public  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Chamber. 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements  desired 
that  the  report  receive  the  approval  of  the  Chamber. 

On  motion,  the  report,  which  follows,  was  approved  unani- 
mously : 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  June,  a  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Barge  Canal  Section  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. In  this  letter  Mr.  Tomlinson  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Barge  Canal  was  open  for  traffic  and  equipped  with 
boats,  operated  by  the  Federal  Government.  Business,  however, 
he  regretted  to  advise,  was  not  being  offered;  and  he  suggested 
"that  there  should  be  concerted  and  well-organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  other  commercial  bodies  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
to  start  traffic  on  the  Canal." 

Mr.  Calvin  Tomkins,  a  member  of  the  Chamber,  who  is  one 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  Inland  Waterways,  addressed  the  Chamber 
along  the  same  lines.  Both  Mr.  Tomlinson  and  Mr.  Tomkins 
laid  special  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  starting  traffic  in  vol- 
ume over  the  Barge  Canal  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  in 
order  that  experience  may  be  acquired  and  the  Canal  organiza- 
tion become  trained  and  prepared  to  relieve  the  impending 
traffic  congestion  incident  to  moving  the  grain  crop  and  food 
products  to  the  seaboard  in  the  fall  months. 

Following  Mr.  Tomkins'  remarks  a  resolution  was  adopted 
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which  referred  Mr.  Tomlinson^s  letter  and  Mr.  Tomkins' 
statements  to  your  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improve- 
ments, with  the  request  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  secure 
cooperation  from  commercial  bodies  and  business  men  and  also 
from  the  United  States  Government,  the  Government's  coopera- 
tion to  consist  of  an  adjustment  of  freight  rates  to  a  point 
which  will  encourage  the  use  of  inland  waterways  and  the  plac- 
ing of  commodity  embargoes  and  other  regulations  which  will 
compel  the  routing  of  freight  by  waterways. 

Your  Conmiittee  accordingly  has  taken  up  the  work  called  for 
in  this  resolution.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  determine, 
among  other  things,  the  reason  the  Barge  Canal  is  not  being 
used,  and  to  secure  from  the  Federal  Government  adequate  rul- 
ings and  cooperation  to  make  it  possible  and  advantageous  for 
business  men  to  use  the  Canal  in  preference  to  the  railroads. 

Probably  the  most  important  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extensive 
use  of  the  Canal  is  a  physical  one.  Few  industries  are  located 
directly  upon  this  highway  between  Buffalo  and  Albany,  and 
none  of  these  have  private  terminals.  Of  the  manufacturers  in 
the  cities  along  the  Canal  fully  50  per  cent,  are  located  on  pri- 
vate railroad  sidings.  Until  interchange  tracks  are  constructed 
between  railway  and  canal  terminals  the  Canal  will  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  competing  with  the  railroads.  Whether  the 
State  should  make  these  connections,  or  the  railroads,  or  the 
Railroad  Administration,  is  a  question  that  should  be  promptly 
settled. 

Your  Committee  feels  the  authorities  should  get  together  at 
once  and  reach  a  decision  upon  linking  up  the  railroads  with  the 
canals,  which  undoubtedly  can  be  done  in  a  way  financially 
equitable  to  all  parties  concerned.  As  for  docks,  warehouses 
and  similar  terminal  facilities,  your  Committee  finds  these  are 
not  fully  completed.  Your  Committee  believes  the  State  should 
complete  all  these  facilities  as  rapidly  as  possible.  These  ter- 
minals should  be  finished  according  to  the  original  program, 
excepting,  of  course,  any  alterations  in  plans  which  would  result 
in  better  and  more  modern  improvements.  If  necessary,  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities  should  at  once  cooperate  to  bring 
about  the  completion*  of  the  terminals  as  well  as  the  track 
connections. 

The  original  rates  announced  by  the  Administrator  of  Rail- 
roads made  the  same  tariff  apply  to  the  Canal  as  to  the  railroads. 
Obviously,  business  would  not  be  offered  the  Canal  on  this  basis, 
particularly  as  terminal  charges  on  the  Canal  materially  exceed 
those  on  the  railroads.  The  Government,  however,  informally 
announced  as  early  as  June  4th,  lower  rates,  which  made  a 
differential  in  favor  of  the  inland  waterways  amounting  to  about 
20  per  cent,  on  intrastate  and  10  cents  down  on  interstate  traffic. 
From  its  investigation,  your  Committee  feels  that  it  is  the 
sincere  purpose  of  the  Canal  Administration  to   facilitate   the 
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use  of  the  Canal  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  to  do  all  within  its 
power  to  bring  about  lower  rates  and  better  facilities.  It  is  ap- 
preciated that  the  undertaking  at  present  is  in  its  pioneer  stage, 
and  accordingly  it  is  not  possible  to  build  immediately  a  tariff 
schedule  which  can  be  guaranteed  satisfactory  to  all  interests 
involved.  This  is  particularly  so  at  present,  as  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing freight  on  this  new  waterway  is  unknown  and  can  only  be 
determined  definitely  by  operation  and  experience.  It  is,  how- 
ever, essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  that  the  Canal  be 
used  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  the  question  of  profit  and  loss  is 
of  secondary  consideration. 

Your  Committee  finds  that  considerable  misinformation  exists 
regarding  the  Government  operation  of  the  Canal.  The  facts 
are,  that  anyone  can  buy  or  build  barges  and  freely  operate  them 
on  the  Canal.  The  United  States  has  no  monopoly  and  exercises 
no  restrictions.  Even  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Government  are 
not  obligatory  upon  the  private  operator,  but  only  upon  the 
boats  operated  by  the  Government.  This  applies  both  to  inter- 
state and  intrastate  business. 

Your  Committee  has  been  informed  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  that 
the  Government  has  leased  175  barges  and  has  contracted  for 
75  more. 

In  view  of  the  facts  found  by  your  Committee,  the  following 
resolutions  are  offered  for  your  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  urge  the  Hon.  Willl\M 
G.  McAdoo,  Director-General  of  Railroads,  to  use  the  powers 
of  his  office  to  arrange  immediately  for  the  installation  of  inter- 
change tracks  at  such  points  as  are  reasonable  and  practical  be- 
tween the  railroads  paralleling  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Canal 
terminals,  warehouses,  and  sidings  between  Troy  and  Buffalo; 
and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Director-General  be  urged,  when  and  as 
the  terminal  facilities  and  physical  structure  of  the  Canal  are 
improved,  to  reduce  from  time  to  time  the  interstate  and  the 
intrastate  rates  as  applied  to  the  Canal,  so  that  the  fullest  use 
of  this  highway  may  be  obtained ;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  appropriate  State  officials  be  urged  to  com- 
plete as  rapidly  as  possible  the  necessary  terminals  and  terminal 
facilities  of  the  New  York  Barge  Canal;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
William  G.  McAdoo,  Mr.  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  the  proper  State 
officials,  and  to  commercial  bodies  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
in  New  England ;  and  that  the  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and 
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Improvements  use  its  powers  so  far  as  possible,  which  have 
already  been  granted  by  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  bring  about  these  ends. 


Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  Chairman 
William  McCarroll 
Charles  A.  Sherman 
Francis  H.  Sisson 
Delos  W.  Cooke 


Of  the 

Committee  an 

Internal  Trade 

and 
Improvements 


New  York,  July  16,  1918. 

MR.  LOREE  PRESENTS  WAR  REVENUE  BILL  REPORT 

Leonor  F.  Loree,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Taxation,  presented  a  report  on  the  War  Revenue 
Bill  now  pending:  in  Congfress.  The  report,  which  was  printed 
in  full  in  the  September  Bulletin  of  the  Chamber,  was  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  early  in  September 
as  a  report  of  the  Committee,  with  the  statement  that  it  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Chamber  as  a  whole  at  this  meeting^.  The 
Committee  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  the  report  immediately, 
as  the  House  was  to  act  on  the  bill  at  once. 

Mr.  Loree  stated  that  since  the  report  had  been  made  public 
his  Committee  had  given  further  consideration  to  Section  234, 
subhead  A-2,  of  the  bill,  affecting  the  tax  on  corporations, 
especially  real  estate  holding  and  operating  companies,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  effect  of  this  provision  would  be  serious.  The 
Committee  recommended  two  amendments  to  its  report.  These 
amendments  are  enclosed  in  brackets  in  the  report  which  is 
printed  below. 

Mr.  Loree  then  moved  that  the  report  with  the  amendments 
be  ratified  by  the  Chamber. 

REPORT    ON    THE    WAR    REVENUE    BILL 

On  September  3,  1918,  Honorable  Claude  Kitchin  of  North 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
floor  leader  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, submitted  his  long-awaited  proposals  for  new  taxa- 
tion (//.  R.  12,  863,  Sixty-fifth  Congress),  together  with  an 
unanimous  report  {H.  Doc.  767,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion) from  his  committee  favoring  their  enactment.  These  pro- 
posals are  distinguished  by  the  facts,  that  (1)  they  would,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  Committee  estimates,  increase  the  annual  Federal 
tax  revenue  to  $8,182,492,000,  approximately  double  the  sum 
raised  during  the  fiscal  year  1918,  and  more  than  twice  the 
largest  amount  ever  raised  by  taxation  in  any  other  nation  in 
any  one  year;  (2)  they  would  place  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  a  heavier  proportion  of  the  governmental  ex- 
penditures of  1919  than  was  ever,  in  time  of  war,  borne  by  the 
taxpaying  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  modern  power,  and  (3) 
they  would  not  materially  increase  the  relatively  small  fraction 
of  the  total  population  now  required  to  make  direct  tax  pay- 
ments. Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  maxim  "the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number"  had  been  considered  the  exact  equiva- 
lent of  "the  maximum  exploitation  of  the  fewest  citizens"  and 
that  the  latter  phrase  had  been  treated  as  a  principle  of  action 
admitting  no  variation. 

The  determination  that  one-third  of  the  governmental  expenses 
of  the  fiscal  year  1919  must  be  met  by  taxation  was  based,  says 
the  report — 

"upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  fiscal 
policy  upon  the  morale  of  the  people,  upon  the  inflation 
of  prices,  upon  production,  and  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive ability  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes  now  and  after  the 
war." 

But  no  traces  of  the  mental  processes  of  this  consideration  are 
revealed  and  the  sole  visible  support  for  the  conclusion  reached 
is  the  following  statement — 

"On  June  5,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advised  your 
committee  that  the  probable  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  would  be  about  $24,000,000,000,  and 
recommended  that  one-third  of  this  amount  be  raised  in 
taxes,  or  $8,000,000,000." 

The  ratio  between  loans  and  taxes  is  the  very  foundation  of 
war  finance,  since  resort  must  be  had  to  both  and  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  its  determination  may  rest  the  future  of  the  American 
continent. 

The  problem  is  promptly  to  convert  the  largest  practicable 
proportion  of  the  national  wealth  into  current  funds.  England, 
although  following  the  tradition  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and 
placing  a  degree  of  dependence  upon  current  taxation  not  ap- 
proached by  any  other  belligerent  (except  the  United  States), 
proposes  to  raise  but  15.06  per  cent,  of  the  war  expenses  of  1919 
by  taxation.  Yet  English  wealth  is  far  more  liquid  in  form  than 
American  wealth  and  it  is  liquidity  rather  than  volume  which 
measures  ability  to  meet  heavy  and  sudden  tax  exactions.  Sur- 
plus income  is  the  only  source  from  which  taxes  can  be  derived 
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with  economic  safety.  When  this  limit  is  passed,  taxes  must  be 
drawn  from  capital  and,  as  the  payments  cannot  be  made  in 
kind,  this  means  forced  sales  and  demoralization  of  values.  The 
initiation  of  such  a  process  spells  immediate  disaster  and  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  the  fiscal  plans  and  purposes.  Taxation  alone 
will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  war,  the  whole  surplus  income 
of  the  people  will  not  suffice,  while  extreme  taxation  will  dry 
the  spnngs  of  production  at  their  source.  In  considering  this 
danger,  with  regard  to  the  high  and  rapidly  progressive  rates 
sought  to  be  applied  to  individual  incomes,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  the  living:  or  operating:  expenses  of  cor- 
porations and  business  undertakings  are  invariably  deducted 
before  determining  "net  income"  for  taxation  purposes,  there 
is  no  corresponding  deduction  in  the  case  of  individuals.  This 
is  perhaps  a  necessary  discrimination,  but  it  should  impel  mod- 
eration in  the  fixing  of  the  rates  of  tax. 

The  danger  of  forced  sales  at  a'serious  sacrifice  would  be  much 
more  imminent  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  very  large  proportion 
of  wealth  which  is  in  real  estate  and  other  fixed  forms,  than  in  Eng- 
land. Yet  from  April  1, 1914,  to  March  31, 1918,  England  disbursed, 
for  all  purposes,  $35,069,830,000,  only  $9,220,615,000,  or  26.29 
per  cent,  of  which  her  government  ventured  to  obtain  by  taxa- 
tion. The  actual  expenditures  for  military  purposes,  men,  muni- 
tions and  armament,  but  excluding  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
peace  establishment,  interest  and  loans  to  allies  and  Dominions, 
amounted  to  $22,429,885,000,  of  which  only  $3,270,660,000,  less 
than  15  per  cent.,  came  from  taxes. 

The  progress  of  English  taxation  is  shown  by  the  following : 

Y'mr  which  ended  Total  Increase  oz'er  next  previous  year 

with  March  31:  revenues  Total  Per  cent. 

1914  $  991,215,000 

1915  1,133,470,000  $  142,255,000  14.35 

1916  1,683,835,000  550.365,000  48.56 

1917  2,867,140,000  1,183,305,000  70.27 

1918  3,536,170,000  669,030,000  23.33 
1919*  4,210,250,000  674,080,000  19.06 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  reasons  for  subjecting  Ameri- 
cans to  two  doublings  of  taxation  in  successive  years,  when 
England  has  never  doubled  her  tax  revenues  and  has  made  but 
one  increase  of  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1918,  Congress  appropriated,  for  all  pur- 
poses except  loans  to  allies,  $11,892,027,501.58,  but  the  Execu- 
tive Department  succeeded  in  spending  only  $7,958,672,721.14, 
or  66.92  per  cent,  of  this  amount.  The  amount  raised  by  taxa- 
tion was  $3,941,663,000,  or  49.53  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures. 
Bonds  were  issued  in  the  sum  of  $9,978,785,800,  and  war  sav- 

*  Budget  estimates. 
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ings  stamps  sold  in  the  sum  of  $307,092,391,  making  the  total 
new  debt  of  $10,285,878,191.  Loans  to  allies  amounted  to 
$5,623,029,750,  leaving  a  balance  of  new  debt  over  such  loans 
of  $4,662,848,441.  The  figures  do  not  appear  to  be  available 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  balance  of  new  debt  is  equaled,  or 
nearly  equaled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  expenditures  for  construction 
of  ships  for  commercial  purposes,  permanent  fortifications,  ships 
of  war,  and  other  purposes  which  it  is  commonly  recognized 
should  be  provided  for  by  bonds.  In  other  words,  it  is  within 
the  possibilities  that  the  whole  of  the  actual  expenditures  for 
immediate  warfare  of  the  fiscal  year  1918  was  met  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  that  year. 

It  is  not  clear  that  it  will  be  possible  to  expend,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1919,  any  larger  proportion  of  the  $24,328,561,427.67 
appropriated,  than  that  expended  out  of  the  smaller  aggregate 
appropriated  for  1918.  Before  hitting  upon  one-third  as  the 
portion  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  there  was  no  deduction  for  loans 
to  allies  or  for  amounts  to  be  devoted  to  building  cargo  ships, 
for  naval  construction,  for  fortifications  located  upon  American 
soil  or  for  other  permanent  purposes.  This  neglect  is  regret- 
table and  its  consequences  may  prove  serious. 

The  new  measure  goes  somewhat,  but  not  sufficiently,  in  the 
direction  of  simplicity  by  doing  away  with  the  accumulation  of 
taxes  provided  in  separate  enactments,  but  the  alternative  taxes 
upon  so-called  "excess  profits"  or  "war  profits/'  with  their  com- 
plicated modifications  and  limitations,  are  almost  equally  con- 
fusing. While  it  puts  in  the  hands  of  minor  subordinates  the  de- 
termination, at  least  in  the  first  instance,  of  matters  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  citizen — a  determination  made  not  by  law  but  by  the 
individual,  informed  or  uninformed,  judicial  or  prejudiced,  as  the 
case  may  be.  *[It  places  an  unfair  burden  upon  corporations, 
particularly  real  estate  holding  and  operating  companies  and  all 
others  owning  real  or  personal  property  subject  to  mortgages  or 
liens  which  the  owning  corporation  has  made  or  assumed.]  It 
wisely  removes  the  obnoxious  and  unjustly  discriminatory  addi- 
tional income  tax  of  eight  per  cent,  upon  earned  incomes  and  it 
limits  the  taxes  on  profits  to  corporate  enterprises. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenues,  should  the  bill  be  enacted 
in  its  present  form,  would  be  as  follows : 

Total  to  be  collected  Increase  over  1918 

Individual    incomes „ $1,482,186,000  $552,186,000 

Corporate    incomes 894,000,000  365,500,000 

Excess  or  war  profits „..  3,200,000,000  1,409,000,000 

Estates - -..  1 10,000,000  62,547,000 

Beverages - 1,137,600,000  837,600,000 

•  Amendment. 
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The  first  four  of  the  above  items  account  for  $5,686,186,000, 
or  69.49  per  cent.,  of  the  estimated  total  receipts  of  $8,182,492,000. 
The  estates  tax  is  especially  subject  to  the  criticism  that  it  is 
imposed  upon  capital.  In  many  instances  payment  would  require 
the  sale  of  assets  upon  an  unfavorable  market.  Moreover,  its 
heavy  rates  are  superimposed  upon  State  taxes,  often  heavy  in 
themselves,  and  the  new  clause  specifically  imposing  the  Federal 
tax  upon  sums  paid  as  State  taxes  on  legacies  and  shares  in  the 
same  estate  seems  like  a  studied  effort  to  accomplish  the  injus- 
tice of  double  taxation.  *  [Further  there  should  be  a  deduction 
from  income  of  all  interest  paid  by  a  taxpayer  on  valid  encum- 
brances on  his  property  as  well  as  on  obligations  actually  made 
or  assumed  by  him.]  It  is  significant  of  a  strange  temper 
that  there  is  no  exemption  in  favor  of  widows,  although  neither 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War  nor  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  Spanish  War  was  it  considered  appropriate  to  tax  the 
provision  left  by  a  decedent  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow.  As 
a  temporary  expedient,  such  a  tax  is  unjust  as,  during  its  short 
period,  it  falls  heavily  upon  relatively  few  estates,  while  com- 
pletely exempting  the  larger  fraction  of  property  which  later 
decedents  freed  from  the  tax  leave  to  their  successors. 

Your  Committee  refers  to  its  report  submitted  June  7,  1917. 
It  finds  that  many  of  the  matters  therein  declared  to  be  unsat- 
isfactory are  to  be  perpetuated  and  that  no  consideration  has 
been  given  to  its  constructive  suggestions — further: 

1.  The  new  measure,  like  its  predecessors,  is  distinguished  by 
its  failure  to  be  based  upon  a  comprehensive  budget,  expressing 
the  matured  and  responsible  judgment  of  those  charged  with 
the  duties  of  government  and  showing  the  amounts  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  sums  proposed  to  be  expended  and  raised.  It  is 
almost  an  admission  of  incapacity  to  administer  the  democratic 
form  of  government  that  a  method  recognized  as  essential  by 
monarchies,  both  limited  and  absolute,  should  be  by  us  ignored. 
When  the  amounts  dealt  with  have  become  colossal,  this  condi- 
tion assumes  the  proportions  of  national  disgrace.  The  neces- 
sity of  placing  in  identical  hands  the  control  of  income  and  out- 
lay has  become  compelling. 

2.  Any  tax  system,  especially  in  times  of  stress  which  has 
a  recognized  tendency  to  produce  profligacy  and  corruption, 
should  be  supplemented  by  measures  to  check  these  evils.  Your 
Committee  believes  that  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
establish  a  vigorous  auditing  committee,  amply  provided  with 
assists^nce  and  authority  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party. 


*  Amendment. 
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3.  Loans  to  allies  and  expenditures  for  permanent  purposes 
do  not  constitute  a  proper  basis  of  taxation.  The  amounts  ex- 
pected to  be  repaid  and  those  to  be  represented  by  governmental 
property  remaining  in  existence  after  the  war,  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded in  calculations  intended  to  determine  the  amount  or 
proportion  of  expenditures  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  The  ex- 
penditures of  1919,  exclusive  of  loans  to  allies,  will  not  exceed 
$16,000,000,000.  The  existing  law,  continued  without  change, 
would  produce  $4,417,267,000  or  27.61  per  cent,  of  this  amount 
in  1919.  Your  Committee  finds  no  reason  for  new  taxation  at 
this  time  or  for  further  tax  legislation  than  would  remove  the 
admitted  crudities  and  inequalities  of  the  present  statutes,  sub- 
stituting more  approved  taxes  for  those  that  are  most  obnoxious 
to  sound  economic  principles. 

4.  Increases  in  taxation  should  not  leap  forward  with  such 
enormous  strides  but  move  moderately  and  with  cautious  regard 
for  the  preservation  of  a  substantial  margin  for  tax  expansion, 
should  the  war  prove  of  unexpected  duration.  Otherwise  it 
might  become  impossible  to  provide  new  increments  of  tax 
revenue  to  meet  the  added  interest  of  successive  bond  issues  and 
national  credit  might  falter  at  the  moment  of  extreme  necessity. 
The  situation  is  already  menaced  by  the  proposed  prohibition  in 
1919  of  the  production  of  beverages,  which  alone  will  reduce  the 
amount  collectible  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1919,  by  at 
least  $1,000,000,000. 

5.  The  incidence  of  this  taxation  is  as  important  as  its  amount. 
Under  our  form  of  government  it  is  of  first  importance  that  all 
should  feel  participation  in  all  the  burdens  as  well  as  all  the 
opportunities  of  national  existence.  Every  argument  for  uni- 
versal military  service  is  equally  an  argument  for  universal  tax- 
ation. Moreover,  there  is  extreme  injustice  of  discrimination 
among  the  recipients  of  the  smaller  incomes.  The  farmer  whose 
income,  including  the  contributions  of  the  farm  to  his  living, 
falls  below  $1,000,  often  pays  $100  or  more  in  property  taxes, 
while  the  artisan,  whose  income  may  be  double  that  of  the 
farmer,  pays  no  tax  at  all.  If,  for  administrative  reasons,  a  tax 
upon  incomes  below  $1,000  cannot  well  be  collected  from  the 
recipients,  all  payments  for  labor  and  service  might  be  covered 
by  receipts  and  the  normal  tax  represented  by  stamps,  the  cost 
of  which  should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  stated  in  each 
receipt.  A  corruption  more  insidious  and  far-reaching  than  that 
of  the  ballot-box,  now  happily  almost  eradicated,  is  being  im- 
ported into  our  national  life  through  class  legislation  and  class 
exemptions  from  taxation  and  the  wicked  pretense  that  it  is 
right  for  the  majority  to  vote  taxes  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
minority. 
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6.  In  view  of  the  essential  position  of  capital  in  our  industrial 
.civilization,  our  tax  system  should  be  based  upon  outgo  rather 
than  upon  income,  thus  stimulating  frugality  and  discouraging 
waste,  while  the  destructive  death  duties  should  be  eliminated. 
Stamp  taxes  should  be  a  prime  source  of  revenue.  The  former 
tax  upon  checks  should  be  restored  and  so  should  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  stamp  taxes  used  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish 
War.  There  should  be  taxes  upon  consumption.  Tea,  coffee 
and  sugar  should  bear  relatively  high  rates  and  your  Committee 
especially  recommends  a  stamp  tax  upon  receipts,  to  be  required 
for  all  purchases  in  amounts  exceeding  $1.00.  Practical  checks 
upon  consumption  are  needed  to  check  the  rapidly  rising  scale 
of  costs.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  urges  that  the  Congress  evolve  a  well-balanced  and 
financially-sound  revenue  bill  upon  these  considerations,  which 
will  conduce  to  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country ;  and 

Resolved,  Further,  That  copies,  of  this  report  and  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  to  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Of  tfu 
CommitUe 


Leonor  F.  Loree,  Chaifman 

William  C.  Demorest 

Charles  D.  Hilles 

Tames  Brown  -^'^'^ 

1,  __    __  and  Municipal 

Clarence  H.  Kelsey  Taxation. 

Bertram  H.  Fancher 

New  York,  September  U,  1918, 

The  report  with  the  amendments  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President. — It  is  really  a  very  unique  and  able  report 
which  the  Committee  brought  forth  on  the  Income  Tax  Bill, 
and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  who  could  be 
reached  in  the  summer  felt  that  it  was  very  wise  to  have  it 
printed  and  sent  on  to  Washington  at  once,  which  was  done. 
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ADVISORY   COMMITTEE    FOR    SCHOOL   OF 
BUSINESS.    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Lionel  Sutro,  Acting:  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commercial  Education,  reported  that  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  School  of  Business  at  Columbia 
University,  the  Committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  the 
following:  members  of  the  Chamber,  as  an  Advisory  Committee, 
to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Mr.  Sutro  moved 
therefore  that  the  names  of  the  gfentlemen  given  below  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  School  authorities  : 


Edward  D.  Adams 
Charles  L.  Bernheimer 
Samuel  R.  Bertron 
George  P.  Brett 
Thomas  A.  Buckner 
James  C.  Colgate 
Frederick  Coykendall 
Gerhard  M.  Dahl 
Andrew  Fletcher 
W.  Gerald  Hawes 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys 
WiLLARD  V.  Kl\g 
Charles  F.  MacLean 


James  McLean 
John  P.  Munn 
Robert  Olyphant 
eugenius  h.  outerbridge 
George  Foster  Peabody 
George  A.  Pllmpton 
James  H.  Post 
Cornelius  A.  Pugsley 
Charles  H.  Sabin 
Samuel  Sachs 
William  Jay  Schieffelix 
John  A.  Sleicher 
Lionel  Sutro 


William   B.  Thompson 

The  President. — I  don't  know  whether  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  are  aware  of  this  rather  new  relation  between  the 
University  and  this  Chamber.  They  ask  us  to  appoint  certain 
members  as  an  Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with  the  Busi- 
ness School  they  have  at  Columbia.  It  is  an  indication  of  how 
business  is  becoming  more  and  more  scientific,  and  of  the  need 
of  business  men  being  educated,  and  it  is  a  good  sign  that  our 
leading  institution  of  learning  seeks  our  co-operation,  and  that 
we  are  able  to  give  it. 

The  Chamber  unanimously  ratified  the  appointment  of  the 
members  named  by  the  Committee. 
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FOREIGN   TRADE   AFTER   THE   WAR 

EuGENius  H.  OuTERBRiDGE,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  after  the  Waf ,  said : 

Mr.  President. — I  merely  wish  to  report  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War  organized  dur- 
ing the  sunmier  and  adopted  a  tentative  plan  of  procedure  re- 
lating to  the  very  important  topics  about  which  they  should  have 
to  conduct  researches  and  upon  which  they  must  form  their 
own  opinions  and  recommendations  as  a  basis  for  hoping  to 
form  public  opinion.  The  Committee  is  about  to  resolve  itself 
into  sub-committees  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  these  sev- 
eral lines  of  investigations,  and  I  merely  wish  to  state  to-day 
that  if  members  of  the  Chamber  who  are  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject would  like  to  get  the  tentative  schedule  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  adopted  for  its  preliminary  investigation  the  Secretary 
can  furnish  it  to  them;  and  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  or  the 
sub-committees,  or  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  would  be 
very  pleased  indeed  to  receive  written  communications  from  any 
members  who  have  in  mind  special  subjects  for  examination  and 
study  or  special  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Committee.  We 
would  also  be  very,  glad  indeed  to  appoint  a  time  to  meet  them 
personally  in  order  to  receive  suggestions  or  advic^  or  counsel. 

The  President. — I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Chamber 
will  recognize  that  there  is  hardly  any  subject  more  important 
commercially  than  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Outerbridge  has  re- 
ferred. I  am  sure  we  also  feel  that  we  are  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation that  we  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Outerbridge  as  chairman  of  this  very  important  committee. 


CONVENTIONS    OF    PORT   AUTHORTIES    AND 
ATLANTIC    DEEPER   WATERWAYS    ASSOCIATION 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  requested  Charles  F. 
MacLean  and  W.  Gerald  Hawes,  to  attend  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities  held 
in  Boston,  September  19-21 ;  and  Messrs.  MacLean,  Hawes, 
Eben  E.  Olcott  and  Frederick  Coykendall,  to  attend  the 
Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  held 
in  the  same  city  September  24-27. 
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REMARKS  OF  CHARLES    F.   MACLEAN 

Mr.  President. — The  Port  Authorities  Association  met  in 
Boston  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  last  month,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Ross.  The  topics  taken  up  were  notably  three :  Ter- 
minals, respecting  which  it  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that 
the  facilities  of  the  terminals  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to 
business  and  prosperity;  that  the  ports  having  termmals  so 
equipped  that  ships  z.i,ti  be  unloaded  very  promptly  and  im- 
mediately reioaaed  and  speedily  sent  out  of  port  are  greatly  more 
efficient  and  more  attractive  for  shipping.  Secondly,  the  apt 
means  of  communication  between  terminals.  The  chief  speaker 
upon  that  was  Mr.  Tomkins  of  New  York,  who  advocated  belt 
lines.  Thirdly,  depth  of  channels.  Quite  a  notable  paper  was 
read  upon  that  topic  in  the  discussion,  by  Mr.  Swann,  an  engi- 
neer ot  Canada,  who  said,  quoting  divers  authorities,  but  espe- 
cially Lord  PiRiE  and  Sir  John  Biles,  that  the  limitation  of  the 
business  of  a  port  by  the  depth  of  the  channels  is  more  import- 
ant than  generally  thought.  Sir  John  Biles  said  that  while  a 
depth  of  40  feet  might  be  satisfactory  for  the  present,  though 
they  might  need  45  within  25  years,  for  economical  transpor- 
tation  there  should  be  a  draft  of  60  feet. 

It  did  not  seem  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for 
New  York,  but  rather  criticism  that  facilities  were  quite  inade- 
quate. Almost  the  only  person  that  spoke  for  New  York  was 
Mr.  McNary,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion on  Lands  and  Waterways,  who  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  not  only  Boston  and  New  England,  but  the  whole  country, 
is  very  much  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  Harlem 
River  and  of  the  East  River. 

The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  held  its  conven- 
tion also  in  Boston  the  following  week,  that  is  last  week,  under 
the  presidency  of  Congressman  J.  Hampton  Moore,  who  urged, 
I  had  almost  said  exploited,  the  needs  of  a  sheltered  channel 
for  defense  and  for  commerce  from  Florida  to  Maine.  He 
spoke  quite  at  length  of  the  great  importance  of  improving  all 
4he  channels  south  of  New  York,  and  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  in- 
cidentally mentioning  the  East  River.  He  also  spoke  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  importance  of  the  making  of  what  is  called  the 
Taunton  River  Canal,  some  41  miles,  to  cost  $46,000,000.  There 
was  much  approval  of  that  project.  Outside  of  the  convention 
it  was  said,  however,  that  the  use  of  that  canal  would  be  of  a 
shorter  duration  each  year  than  the  Barge  Canal,  because  it 
would  freeze  up.  Inquiry  in  the  city  seemingly  developed  that 
the  business  men  in  Boston  are  very  much  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  East  River  and  of  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal, 
and  regard  their  adequacy  as  of  almost  more  importance  to  Bos- 
ton than  any  other  waterway  improvement  in  the  country. 
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THE    CAPE    COD    CANAL 

Mr.  MacLean  also  reported  as  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  as 
follows : 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal  was  the  topic  on  July  23  and  24  of  a 
hearing  in  Washing^ton  before  the  Board  of  Eng^ineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  presided  over  by  Major  General  Hains,  assisted  by 
Generals  Rossell  and  Abbot  and  Colonels  Roessler,  Fisk  and 
Newcomer. 

Two  and  twenty  persons,  representatives  of  transportation 
companies,  a  master  mariner,  officers  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
Co.,  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Waterways  and  Public  Lands  Commission,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Maritime  Affairs  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  presented  facts,  narrated  experiences,  made  repre- 
sentations and  arguments. 

There  was  no  gainsaying  that  the  canal  must  be  improved  to 
bring  it  to  its  most  desired  utility,  even  to  restpre  it  to  its  con- 
dition before  the  work  and  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  and 
betterment  were  interrupted  and  embarrassed  by  operations  and 
hindrances  incidental  to  the  war.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
depredations  by  submarines  in  their  activities  then  recent.  The 
obvious  objective  of  the  array  before  the  board  was  to  impress 
the  engineers  and  through  them  and  thereafter  to  influence 
Congress  to  take  over  the  Canal  and  put  it  into  such  shape  as 
best  to  advantage  New  England,  particularly  Boston.  Besides 
suggestions  as  to  pilotage,  towing,  lighting  and  the  like,  it  was 
advocated  as  necessary  that  the  Canal  be  widened  to  200  feet  at 
bottom,  given  at  least  a  depth  of  35  feet  and  provided  about 
midway  its  length  with  passing  place  ample  for  tying  up  four  or 
five  vessels  at  a  time,  thus  avoiding  the  enormous  expense  of  a 
two-way  Canal. 

The  evident  effectiveness  of  the  conjoint  effort  of  persons 
actually  interested  and  expert  in  transportation,  the  State  offi- 
cials and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Boston,  suggest  the 
possibilities  of  accomplishment  through  effective  co-operation 
of  the  vast  navigation  interests,  the  influential  concerns,  private 
and  corporate,  engaged  in  transportation,  the  officials,  munici- 
pal and  State,  charged  with  administration  and  operation  of  our 
waterways  and  the  Chambers  and  Boards  of  this  and  all  the  cities 
between  Sandy  Hook,  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario  and  Champlain  for 
improvement  of  the  channels  and  riparian  development  of  our 
own,  the  chiefest  port  on  this  hemisphere. 
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CONVENTION   OF   NEW   YORK    STATE   WATERWAYS 
ASSOCIATION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ring,  the  President  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point three  delegates  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Waterways  Association,  to  be  held  in  Brooklyn,  Novem- 
ber 7th  and  8th. 

WELCOME   TO   GUESTS 

The  President. — We  have  with  us  to-day,  although  he  is 
not  going  to  speak  to  us,  Consul-General  Yada  of  Japan,  whom 
I  welcome  very  gladly.  [Applause.]  As  representing  one  of 
our  allies,  we  are  very  delighted  to  see  him. 

We  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  an  address   from   Rustom 

RusTOMjEE,  who  is  our  guest  of  honor   to-day.      He   was  for 

many  years  the  editor  of   the   Oriental  Review  in  India.    He 

is  a  Parsee,  and  is  going  to  tell  us  about  the  war,  and  just  a  little, 

but  not  very  much,  about  the  commercial  needs  of  India. 

ADDRESS  OF   RUSTOM    RUSTOMJEE   ON    INDIA   AND  THE   WAR 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens. — Proud  as  I  am  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  great  British  Empire,  I  feel  now,  as  long 
as  this  war  goes  on,  we  are  citizens  of  a  great  democracy.  I 
might  go  a  step  further  and  call  you  brothers,  for  Shakespeare 
says,  ** We  few,  we  'happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers,  for  he  who 
sheds  his  blood  this  day  with  me  is  my  brother."  [Applause.] 
My  brothers  and  my  sons  and  grandsons,  and  your  brothers 
and  sons  and  grandsons  are  fighting  side  by  side  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  democracy,  righteousness  and  justice.  In  the  words  of 
your  great  Mayor,  whose  death  we  all  deplore,  the  war  will  not 
be  won  and  peace  cannot  be  made  until  it  is  made  on  the  prin- 
ciples so  ably  ennunciated  by  your  great  President  Wilson,  and 
on  the  terms  laid  down  by  Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  speak  of  India  in  the  war,  will  you  not 
join  me  in  congratulating  General  Allenby  upon  the  remark- 
able victory  he  has  won  over  the  unspeakable  Turk  and  his 
allies?  [Applause.]  I  am  proud  to  think  that  most  of  the 
troops  fighting  under  General  Allenby  are  my  countrymen, 
soldiers  from  India.    [Applause.] 

It  is  but  natural,  sir,  that  you  should  be  interested  chiefly, 
if  not  mainly,  in  the  situation  on  the  western  front,  but  I  ven- 
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ture  to  think  that  not  only  when  the  history  of  the  war  is  writ- 
ten, but  when  another  Buckle  writes  the  history  of  European 
civilization,  or  rather  of  Western  civilization,  the  campaigns 
conducted  by  Great  Britain  both  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  Pales- 
tine will  be  depicted  as  two  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  democracy  in  the  world.    [Applause.] 

And  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  raise  my  humble  voice  as  a  warning 
that  when  Germany  is  thoroughly  whipped,  as  she  will  and 
must  be  [applause],  and  when  peace  is  declared,  and  when  the 
Peace  Commissioners  meet  together  around  a  green  table  at  a 
conference,  as  they  must  do,  two  important  questions  vitally 
atiecting  my  country  will  be  considered  carefully,  and  the  in- 
terests of  my  country,  India,  with  a  population  of  322,000,000 
of  people,  will  be  safeguarded.  I  mean  the  question  of  Meso- 
potamia and  of  the  Bagdad  Railways. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  read  the  recent  history  of  India  you  will 
be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  teeming  masses  of  India  are 
being  gradually  civilized  and  educated.  Their  wants  are  increas- 
ing, and  here  I  may  say  just  one  word  about  the  trade  between 
America  and  India.  Germany  used  to  dump  into  India  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  cheap  and  nasty  things  made  in  Germany,  and 
now  is  your  opportunity  to  capture  the  trade  Germany  has  lost 
forever.  With  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  and  with  the  building 
of  your  splendid  merchant  marine,  you  have  excellent  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  trade  between  India  and  this  country. 
Our  friends  from  Japan  have  already  sent  a  mission  to  India, 
and  are  already  making  investigations  as  to  how  far  trade  be- 
tween Japan  and  India  can  be  improved.  I  do  not  know  what 
steps  are  being  taken  by  the  merchants  of  this  country,  but  I  say 
that  the  people  of  India  are  being  educated,  being  civilized,  and, 
occupying  as  they  do  the  central  and  strategic  position  which  you 
see  India  occupies  on  the  map  of  the  world  (India  controls  in 
the  East  the  destinies  of  Persia,  of  Afghanistan  and  Thibet,  and 
exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  destinies  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
it  can  go  to  the  rescue  of  Australia) — occupying  as  she  does, 
I  say,  the  central  and  strategic  position  in  the  center  of  the 
world,  India,  united  and  civilized,  will  form  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  civilization  of  the  world.  I  say,  therefore, 
India's  interests  should  not  be  neglected.  We  feel  in  India  that 
just  as  Calais  is  a  gun  aimed  at  the  heart  of  Great  Britain, 
Bagdad  is  a  long  range  gun  aimed  at  the  heart  of  India.  I  see 
from  the  American  newspapers,  and  from  the  writings  of 
Morris  Jesthro  of  Philadelphia,  that  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  internationalize  the  railways  and  put  them  under  inter- 
national control.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  from 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  is  a  Utopian  idea;  it  is  imprac- 
ticable. It  has  been  weighed  over  and  over  again  in  the  balance 
of  history  and  has  always  been  found  wanting,  and  therefore  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bagdad  railway,  under  proper 
agreements,  should  be  left  under  the  supervision  and  under  the 
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control  of  the  only  power  that  is  capable  of  controlling  it,  Great 
Britain,  and  that  this  great  highway  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient,  should  be  left  open 
to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world. 

Then,  the  other  question,  Mesopotamia.  Our  troops  from 
India  have  fought  bravely  and  have  captured  Bagdad.  We  are 
sending  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  ammunition  from  India. 
I  suppose  it  is  not  known  in  this  country  that  most  of  the 
ammunition  spent  in  the  campaign  in  Mesopotamia  is  made  in 
India.  Our  population  is  fast  increasing.  Within  ten  years  our 
population  increased  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  a  year,  and  we 
have  been  seeking  fair  fields  and  pastures  new  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  but  on  account  of  economic,  social,  religious  and 
racial  grounds,  we  have  not  so  far  succeeded  in  finding  a  wel- 
come asylum,  but  we  believe  that  the  people  of  Mesopotamia 
will  welcome  30,000  or  35,000  people  ffom  our  country  as  fel- 
low citizens,  so  Mesopotamia,  I  hope,  will  form  part  of  the 
Asiatic  British  Empire.  I  am  not  a  servile  apologist  for  Great 
Britain.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  British  Government  in 
any  form  or  shape,  I  am  an  independent  man.  In  fact,  I  was 
a  strong  critic  of  the  British  Government,  being  a  member  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress;  but  I  feel,  and  I  must  say  it 
openly,  that  as  far  as  history  has  proved,  Great  Britain  seems 
to  be  the  only  nation  that  has  learned  the  art  of  not  only  govern- 
ing her  subject  races  well,  but  of  preparing  them  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  liberty  and  toleration  and  democracy.  The  manner 
in  which  Great  Britain  is  preparing  the  322,000,000  people  of 
India  for  responsible  government  shows  clearly  the  consummate 
statesmanship  of  British  rulers,  and  I  will  be  borne  out  in  my 
contention  by  those  who  read  carefully  the  report  recently  issued 
by  the  commission  appointed  by  Parliament  to  investigate  how 
far  India  can  enjoy  such  privileges  and  rights  as  are  so  hand- 
somely accorded  to  other  British  dominions  like  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  Australia.  Those  who  read  that  report  will  be  con- 
vinced that  no  one  desires  more  earnestly  or  works  more  sys- 
tematically than  the  British  Government  to  prepare  the  people  of 
India  to  enjoy  the  full  blessing  of  responsible  government. 

Gentlemen,  your  President  has  often  insisted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  introduction  of  self-determination  in  the  government 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  venture  to  say,  sir,  that  that 
principle  of  self-determination  is  already  in  operation  in  India. 
The  teeming  masses  in  India,  and  most  of  the  educated  peoples 
of  India,  have  determined  of  their  own  accord  to  remain  under 
the  Union  Jack,  for  if  we  had  not  so  determined  to  remain 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  when  the  war  broke 
out  and  India  was  denuded  of  all  British  troops,  we  could  have 
easily  shaken  off  the  so-called  yoke  of  Great  Britain ;  but  instead 
of  revolting  against  Great  Britain  we  rushed  to  the  help  of  the 
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British  Entire.  Our  troops  from  India,  65,000  strong,  in  b5 
transports  fully  equipped  and  brilliantly  led,  were  the  first  to 
arrive  on  the  batuenelds  of  France  and  Flanders  [applause], 
and  ithey  helped  in  the  work  of  stopping  the  onward  rush  of  the 
Huns  toward  the  Channel  ports. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  1  am  proud  of  my  country,  India,  and  of 
the  part  she  is  playing  in  this  crisis  in  the  world's  history.  India 
is  doing  her  duty  nobly.  She  is  fighting  the  battles  of  the  weak 
nations  of  the  earth,  as  I  said,  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  I*alestine. 
and  also  in  Egypt,  in  East  Africa,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
France  and  in  Inlanders.  There  are  lots  of  men  there  still 
fighting — the  Indian  cavalry,  in  France  and  Flanders.  In  the 
serried  ranks  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  of  the  world  stands 
India  to  a  man,  and  she  will  stand  there  until  the  enemies  of 
civilization,  democracy  and  righteousness,  are  beaten  to  death. 
[Applause.] 

1  think  1  am  safe  in  saying  that  we  have  sent  out  from  our 
country  more  than  1,500,000  troops  to  all  the  theatres  of  war. 
[Applause.]  We  can  send  out  millions  of  men  and  tons  of 
gold  if  Great  Britain  can  train  and  equip  our  men,  utilize  our 
means,  and  accept  our  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  duty  and  humanity. 

(ientlemen,  in  the  last  decade  or  more  it  was  the  widespread 
belief  everywhere,  especially  in  this  country,  that  India  was 
seditious,  that  India  was  discontented,  that  India  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  British  Government  of  the  country.  Teutonic 
statesmen  and  strategists  relied  upon  the  revolt  of  the  British 
Indian  Empire  as  one  of  the  diversions  that  would  complicate 
the  military  situation  of  Great  Britain  should  she  be  obliged  to 
enter  on  a  huge  European  war.  There  were  not  wanting:  proph- 
ets, even  in  America,  who  prophesied  evil  things  concerning: 
my  country.  So,  as  soon  as  the  war  clouds  began  to  gather  on 
the  horizon  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in 
Boston  declared  that  India  was  an  uncertain  factor  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  and  that  she  was  liable  to  revolt  at  any  moment. 
Gentlemen,  never  for  a  moment  did  I  fear  such  a  calamity — 
such  a  dire  calamity,  not  to  Great  Britain  but  to  India  herself. 

To  enable  you  to  understand  the  present  attitude  of  the  princes 
and  peoples  of  India  with  regard  to  this  war,  let  me  very 
briefly  describe  to  you  the  political  position  of  the  princes 
and  peoples  of  India  before  the  storm  burst  in  Europe.  Being 
a  continent  with  a  variegated  and  tassellated  humanity  number- 
ing more  than  322,000,000  of  people,  with  various  forms  of 
government,  one  cannot  deal  with  India  as  a  political  entity.  It 
is  composed  of  several  sets  of  people  with  different  ideals,  ideas, 
aspirations  and  ambitions.  First  of  all  come  the  700  Indian 
princes,  who  rule  some  quite  independently,  some  only  nominally, 
more  than  65,000,000  of  people.  Gentlemen  of  America,  these 
princes  of  India  have  never  swerved  to  the  right  or  left  in  their 
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devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  ever  since  its  powers 
were  consolidated  in  1857.    [Applause.] 

The  next  important  element  in  the  Indian  population  is  the 
seething  masses  of  Indian. ^riculturists,  ntunbering  more  than 
180,000,000  of  people.  Their  loyalty  has  been  proverbial.  They 
are  so  self-contained,  though  intelligent,  that  they  don't  know 
or  care  to  know  as  to  who  governs  them,  and  as  long  as  the 
rulers  are  kind  and  sympathetic,  willing  and  ready  to  remit  the 
land  tax  whenever  the  annual  rains  fail  and  there  is  widespread 
scarcity  and  famine,  they  don't  trouble  their  heads  with  what 
at  best  is  a  very  complex  problem. 

The  next  element  in  the  population  is  the  72,000,000  of  Mo- 
hammedans and  Musselmans,  forming  the  third  integral  part  of 
the  Indian  population.  All  through  the  period  of  stress  and 
storm  through  which  India  passed  a  few  years  ago,  when  there 
were  clouds  in  the  skies  and  the  Indian  atmosphere  was  sur- 
charged with  the  electricity  of  sedition  and  anarchy,  not  a 
single  Mohammedan  or  Musselman  was  found  guilty  of  sedition 
or  disaffection  to  the  British  Government.    [Applause.] 

I  believe  the  most  important  element  ,in  the  Indian  population 
is  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  educated  Indians.  They  are 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  constitutionalists,  or  the  moderates, 
and  the  extremists,  or  nationalists,  the  so-called  nationalists  of 
India. 

The  former  are  strong,  influential,  and  in  great  numbers. 
The  first  article  of  their  creed  is  that  they  believe  in  the  perma- 
nent consolidation  of  British  sovereignty  in  India,  which  goes  to 
achieve  self-government  within  the  empire  by  a  process  of 
political  evolution  and  gradual  improvement  in  the  British  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  and  greater  and  greater  employment 
of  the  sons  of  soil  in  the  judicial  and  executive  work  of  the 
administration. 

The  extremists,  or  the  nationalists,  of  whom  you  hear  more 
in  this  country  than  anybody  els^,  because  they  are  German 
paid,  form  a  microscopic  minority  of  half-educated  Bengalis 
and  Brahmins,  or  the  priestly  caste,  who  are  clamoring:  and 
who  have  been  clamoring  for  responsible  government  to  be  given 
at  once,  within  ten  years,  without  realizing  the  great  difficulty 
of  giving  self-government  to  a  population  of  322,000,000  of 
people,  95  per  cent,  of  them  not  knowing  the  first  principles  of 
representative  government,  and  most  of  them  divided  into  hos- 
tile groups.  There  is  the  eternal  feud  between  the  Moham- 
medans and  the  Hindoos.  These  are  the  nationalists  of  India, 
who  form  a  microscopic  minority.  They  were  like  the  grass- 
hoppers who,  as  Burke  observed,  made  far  more  noise  and 
were  much  more  audible  than  the  stately  cattle  that  are  grazing 
in  silence,  and  people  in  this  country,  especially,  thought  that 
the  whole  people  of  India  was  a  seething  mass  of  revolution  and 
sedition  and  anarchy. 
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Gentlemen,  this  was  the  political  position  of  the  princes  and 
peoples  of  India  when  the  storm  burst  in  Europe.  To  be  loyal 
to  the  British  Government  in  India  was  one  thing,  to  be  enthu- 
siastic in  support  of  Great  Britain's  cause  in  Europe  was  quite 
another.  How  do  I  account  for  the  splendid  response  India  has 
made  to  the  call  of  Great  Britain?  How  do  I  account  for  the 
sacrifice  of  men  and  money  which  India  has  made  and  is  will- 
ing to  make  to  maintain  the  integrity,  the  honor  and  the  dignity 
of  the  British  Empire?  Here  again  different  motives  have  actu- 
ated different  sets  of  people.  His  Highness,  the  Maharajah  of 
Bikanir,  speaking  on  behdf  of  the  princes  of  India,  said  to  the 
representative  of  the  London  Times,  soon  after  the  war  was 
declared:  "The  peace,  security  and  integrity  of  the  Indian  pro- 
tectorate States  was  secured  to  them  by  British  treaties,  not 
scraps  of  paper,  and  in  the  united  determination  of  the  sovereign 
and  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  dominions  to  stand  by  their 
obligations  to  Belgium,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifices,  the  princes 
of  India  saw  a  yet  further  guarantee  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  their  own  state." 

The  high  sense  of  international  morality  accepted  and  en- 
forced by  the  King  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  im- 
pelling motive  that  brought  700  Indian  princes  to  the  side  of 
Great  Britain.  The  princes  of  India  arc  making  great  sacri- 
fices. One  hundred  and  twenty  Indian  princes,  among  them  an 
old  nobleman  of  75  and  his  young  nephew  of  18,  are  fighting 
side  by  side  with  the  British  in  different  theatres  of  war.  I  wish, 
gentlemen,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  show  the  pictures  of  these 
magnificent  Indian  princes,  with  their  gorgeous  robes  and  their 
handsome  jewels,  and  how  those  gorgeous  robes  and  handsome 
jewels  have  been  doffed,  and  the  plainest  of  the  plain  British 
uniform  donned.  I  say  I  wish  I  had  the  opportunity  to  show 
you  those  pictures,  then  you  would  know  what  those  men  are. 
Their  incomes  range  between  60,000,000  dollars  to  7,000,000  or 
6,000,000  dollars  a  year.  These  princes  are  very  powerful,  and 
they  have  rushed  forward  to  help  Great  Britain  because  of  the 
policy  of  a  scrap  of  paper. 

Gentlemen,  the  teeming  masses  of  India  know  well  that  the 
downfall  of  the  British  Empire  would  bring  about  the  restora- 
tion of  chaos  and  anarchy,  famine  and  disease,  which  devastated 
the  land  before  British  power  was  established  in  my  country,  for 
I  say  without  the  fear  of  contradiction  that  before  the  LFnion 
Jack  was  unfolded  in  my  country  within  a  single  generation  100 
dynasties  grew  up,  flourished,  decayed  and  were  forgotten. 
Every  adventurer  who  could  muster  a  troop  of  horse  might 
aspire  to  a  throne.  Every  palace  was  the  center  of  conspiracy, 
treason  and  revolution.  Meanwhile,  the  rapid  succession  of 
foreign  invaders  swept  through  the  defenseless  empire.  A  Per- 
sian invader  carried  back  in  triumph  the  most  priceless  treas- 
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ures,  and  the  Afghans  followed  to  glean  what  the  Persians  had 
spared.  Every  part  of  India,  from  Tanjore  to  the  Himalayas, 
was  overrun,  and  the  people  were  ground  down  by  the  op- 
pressor within  and  the  oppressor  without.  All  the  evils  of  des- 
potism and  all  the  evils  of  anarchy  burst  upon  that  miserable 
race.  They  knew  nothing  of  government  but  its  burdens.  Deso- 
lation was  in  their  imperial  cities,  and  famine  on  the  banks  of 
their  broad  rivers.  That  was  the  condition  prior  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  much  like  that  of  Mexico  of  the  present  day. 
What  is  it  now,  gentlemen?  Your  President  has  given  me  25 
minutes,  but  if  he  should  give  me  25  hours  I  could  not  describe 
fully  the  work  Great  Britain  has  accomplished  in  India.  Let 
me  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not  a  servile  apologist  for 
Great  Britain.  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  British  administra- 
tors of  India  are  angels,  that  the  British  Government  is  a  king- 
dom of  heaven  established  on  this  earth.  They  are  men  full  of 
passions  as  we ;  they  have  made  mistakes ;  but  I  must  give  credit 
where  credit  belongs,  for  Great  Britain  has  established  justice 
and  domestic  tranquility,  provided  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
moted the  general  welfare  and  secured  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity.  In  short,  Great  Britain  has 
educated  our  character  and  emancipated  our  intelligence.  All 
that  is  purest  and  noblest  in  our  thoughts  and  writings,  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  morality,  the  gradual  rejection  of  banality  and  super- 
stition, all  these  have  been  fostered  by  the  education  and  en- 
lightenment Great  Britain  has  placed  at  our  disposal  with  a  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  a  wholehearted  devotion  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.    [Applause.] 

In  spite,  sir,  of  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  War  declared  by 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  India  has  remained  loyal  to  Great  Britain, 
simply  because  the  Mohammedans  know  that  as  long  as  the 
Union  Jack  flies  in  our  country  they  are  free  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  toleration  of  religion,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
hauled  down  they  are  liable  to  be  swamped  by  the  first  wave  of 
fanaticism  that  sweeps  over  India.  Yet  the  German  Government 
the  Kaiser*s  agents,  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to  stir 
up  a  revolt  among  the  Mohammedans  of  India.  All  along  the 
northern  frontier,  in  Punjab,  and  the  South  of  India,  we  dis- 
covered millions  of  pictures  of  the  Kaiser  dressed  in  priest 
robes,  standing  near  Austrian  guns  engaged  in  bombarding- 
Christian  churches,  and  beneath  it  appeared,  "Faithful  Defender 
of  Klam."  For  fourteen  years  holy  men  from  Germany  were 
in  India  preachine  the  eospel  of  Christ,  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  and  of  Calcutta,  and  Dr. 
EwiNG.  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  Punjab, 
appealed  to  the  Viceroy  to  let  these  holy  men  carry  on  their 
work.  But,  we  soon  found  out  that  these  missionaries,  German 
missionaries,  and  I  regret  to  say  a  few  German-American  mis- 
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sionaries,  were  there  ^s  spie^  in  my  country,  teaching  young  men 
to  manufacture  bombs  to  blow  up  troop  ships  and  troop  trains. 
Ihey  are  now  all  interned  not  far  from  my  home,  Bombay. 

We  educated  peoples  of  India  believe  that  this  war  is  a  con- 
flict between  two  ideals,  the  ideal  of  democracy  and  the  ideal  of 
autocracy.  We  are  convinced  that  this  awful  struggle  between 
autocratic  Germany  and  democratic  England  is  a  struggle  be- 
tween a  self -constituted  state  and  a  God-made  one,  and  all 
principles,  both  major  and  minor,  are  weighed  in  the  balance. 
Gentlemen,  what  constitutes  a  state?  Men  who  know  their 
duties,  who  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

So  sang  the  poet  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  the  people  of  India 
believe.  But  what  says  the  guide  of  Germany  ?  States  do  not 
rise  from  peoples'  sovereignty.  They  are  created  against  the 
will  of  the  people."    There  you  have  the  two  extremes. 

Our  extremists^  our  nationalists,  most  of  them,  have  buried 
the  hatchet.  Mr.  Tilak,  who  was  twice  in  prison  for  openly 
teaching  political  assassination,  was  invited  by  the  Kaiser  to  be- 
come a  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  Berlin.  He  gently  declined  that 
invitation,  and  nut  long  ago  he  said  before  20,000  of  his  fol- 
lowers that  if  they  did  not  offer  their  services  to  the  British 
army  he  would  withdraw  from  all  political  life.  Another  great 
nationalist  said:  "Whatever  may  be  our  differences  with  the 
government,  in  the  presence  of  our  common  enemy,  be  it  Ger- 
many, or  any  other  power,  we  sink  our  differences,  we  forget 
our  quarrels,  and  offer  all  that  we  possess  in  defense  of  the 
empire  to  which  we  belong,  and  with  which  the  future  pros- 
perity and  advancement  of  our  country  are  bound  up." 

Gentlemen,  those  are  the  words  of  the  arch  critic  of  Great 
Britain  before  the  war  broke  out.  He  was  called  the  uncrowned 
King  of  Bengal,  yet  he  sees  that  the  future  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  people  are  bound  up  with  the  British  Empire. 

My  time  is  up  and  I  must  close.  Just  one  word  more.  Ger- 
many must  not  win  this  war,  Germany  cannot  win  this  war. 
The  great  social  forces,  the  forces  of  righteousness,  democracy 
and  justice  are  against  our  enemies.  They  are  marshaled  on  our 
side,  and  the  banners  which  you  and  I  carry,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack,  though  they  may  be  steeped  in  the 
blood  of  our  brothers  and  sons,  will  again  float  in  the  eye  of 
heaven  and  will  be  carried  by  the  firm  hands  of  the  united  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  united  people  of  the 
British  Empire  to  a  not  easy — don't  think  that  because  you  have 
come  in  the  victory  is  going  to  be  easy,  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
walk  over  to  Berlin ;  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  and  bloody  struorgle 
— not  to  an  easy  but  to  a  certain  and  sure  victory.  I  thank 
you.    [Applause.] 

The  President. — I  am  sure   I  speak  the   wishes   of  every 
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member  of  the  Chamber  who  has  heard  this  very  interesting  ad- 
dress when  I  say  to  our  distinguished  guest  that  we  are  very 
grateful  to  him  for  what  he  has  said. 

The  President  then  appointed  William  H.  Parsons  and  J. 
Henry  Deeves  a  committee  to  welcome  new  members. 

FOURTH   LIBERTY    LOAN 

The  President. — Any  gathering  in  New  York  City,  any  gath- 
ering anywhere  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  this  rime,  would 
be  incomplete  if  three  words  were  not  mentioned,  and  I  will 
only  mention  those  three  words ;  you  will  see  them  when  you  go 
upstairs — "Fourth  Liberty  Loan." 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  November  7, 1918 

A  r^^lar  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  Thursday,  November  7, 
1918,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon. 

PRESENT 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Frank    K.    Sturgis,    Vice-President 
Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary 

and  two  hundred  and  eighty  other  members  of  the  Chamber. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  Director-General  of  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign,  and  the  Honorable  Henry  Y.  Braddon,  Com- 
missioner from  Australia  to  the  United  States,  were  also  pres- 
ent and  occupied  seats  on  the  dais. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  October  3,  1918,  were  read 
and  approved. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and 
recommended  their  election : 

FOR    RESIDENT    MEMBERS 

Candidates  Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

Nils  Anderson  Walter  B.  Pollock  Robert  A.  Nicol 

Charles  G.  Smith  Howard  C.  Smith  Henry  A.  Caesar 

Wallace  F.  Peck  and  Eben  E.  Olcott  were  appointed  tellers 
and  a  vote  was  taken  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
candidates  named. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    BY-LAWS 

Mr.  Ring  on  behalf  of  the  same  Committee  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendments  to  the  By-Laws,  which  were  submitted 
by  the  Committee  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 

The  amendments  were  approved  unanimously. 
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ACTIVITIES    OF   COMMITTEE   ON    FOREIGN    COM- 
MERCE   AND   THE    REVENUE    LAWS 

Henry  A.  Caesar,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws,  presented  the  following 
report,  which  was  ordered  received : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
had  brought  to  its  attention  during  the  summer  recess  many 
inquiries  from  members  of  the  Chamber  and  from  others,  mostly 
as  to  conditions  under  which  our  foreign  trade  is  now  being 
conducted. 

As  the  Chamber  was  not  in  session  during  the  summer  months, 
your  Committee  endeavored  to  deal  with  these  questions  and 
believes  it  has  done  so  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  to  all 
concerned. ' 

Among  the  matters  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  may  be  men- 
tioned a  communication  sent  by  the  Committee  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  War  Trade  Board  in  July  askin^^  if  the  regulations 
prohibiting  shippers  in  this  country  from  importing  furs  could 
be  rescinded  or  modified  since  similar  restrictions  had  not  been 
imposed  on  allied  or  neutral  competitors.  Oiairman  Vance 
McCoRMiCK  of  the  Board  replied  that:  "The  point  you  make 
in  your  letter  that  the  present  restriction  works  to  tfie  disad- 
vantage of  American  firms  has  been  considered  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  such  action  is  being  taken  as  will 
shortly  result  in  our  Allies  having  import  restrictions  similar 
to  our  own,  so  that  the  discrimination  complained  of  will  soon 
disappear."  A  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  McCormick  asking 
whether  he  would  object  to  his  reply  being  made  public,  and  he 
responded  that  not  only  had  he  no  objection,  but  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  facts  n^ade  known  to  all  interested. 

The  Chairman,  by  direction  of  the  Committee,  wrote  to  Hon. 
W.  G.  McAdoo,  Director  General  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, with  reference  to  a  notice  by  the  Administration  that 
the  issuance  of  export  bills  of  lading  by  railroads  on  freight 
traffic  through  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  was  to  be  discontinued  on 
and  after  September  30th.  The  Chairman  pointed  out  in  his  let- 
ter the  reasons  why  this  action  would  result  in  considerable 
hardship  to  exporting  firms  and  would  tend  to  lessen  the  export 
trade  of  the  country  already  experiencing  so  many  disadvan- 
tages by  reason  of  the  war,  and  inquired  whether  there  was  not 
some  way  in  which  the  matter  could  be  adjusted.  A  reply  was 
received  in  August  from  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Traffic 
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to  the  effect  that  the  matter  of  the  proposed  discontinuance  of 
export  bills  of  lading  was  being  given  further  consideration  and 
that  it  was  quite  likely  that  they  would  not  be  discontinued. 

Another  inquiry  was  received  from  Chile  calling  attention  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  parcels  post  service  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States.  This  matter  was  taken  up  with 
the  postal  authorities  and  your  Committee  was  informed  that 
steps  were  being  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  parcels  post 
service  could  not  again  be  put  into  effect. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  calling  attention  to  some  detail  in  the  various  regu- 
lations which  have  been  put  into  effect  during  the  war,  but  the; 
Committee  has  refrained  from  taking  up  all  these  questions 
with  the  authorities  at  Washington  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
felt  that  in  war  times  many  inconveniences  and  restrictions  to 
business  must  ensue,  and  that  unless  the  Committee  was  able  to 
offer  some  constructive  suggestions  as  substitutes  for  those  com- 
plained of ,  it  would  be  better  not  to  act  at  all. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  A.  Caesar,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  Revenue  Laws. 

New  York,  October  29,  1918, 

PORT   AND   HARBOR   PLANS 

Irving  T.  Bush,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Harbor 
and  Shipping,  said : 

Mr.  President. — On  March  20th  last  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  addressed  the  Dock  Com- 
missioner of  the  City,  requesting  an  outline  of  the  work  neces- 
sary to  put  this  port  in  proper  condition  covering  the  years 
1918,  1919,  1920  and  1921.  On  October  7th  the  Dock  Commis- 
sioner replied,  stating  that  owing  to  the  uncertainties  caused  by 
the  war  it  was  unwise  and  unnecessary  to  lay  out  a  program 
suggesting  a  complete  harbor  improvement,  but  he  suggested  a 
program  involving  a  cost  of  about  twenty  million  dollars  cover- 
ing the  years  mentioned.  This  total  estimate  is  based  upon  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  upon  the  assessed  value 
of  the  real  estate  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  acquire.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  real  estate  will  probably  cost 
more  than  the  assessed  value,  although  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
we  are  dealing  not  with  a  twenty  million  dollar  proposition,  but 
with  a  proposition  somewhat  in  excess  of  that,  although  perhaps 
not  more  than  twenty-five  million  dollars. 
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Following  that,  a  conference  was  called  by  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  and  the  presidents  of  several  of  the  commercial 
organizations  in  this  city.  Mr.  Marling  attended;  also  the 
presidents  of  the  Merchants  Association,  the  Produce  Exchange, 
the  Maritime  Association,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  organize  the  civic 
sentiment  of  this  city  behind  a  program  for  harbor  work. 

The  program  as  outlined  by  the  Dock  Commissioner  was 
referred  to  your  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping,  with 
the  request  that  a  report  be  made  to  the  Chamber. 

Under  ^ordinary  (;onditions  your.  Committee  would  not  favor 
any  'extensive  construction  program  at  the  present  time  under 
war  conditions,  and  with  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  at  the 
present  level ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  expendi- 
ture is  to  be  spread  over  the  period  of  four  years.  The  largest 
amount  to  be  authorized  is  that  called  for  in  1918,  of  $7,793.000 ; 
$5,000,000  approximately  in  1919;  $5,000,000  in  1920,  and 
$1,400,000  in  1921. 

The  reason  that  your  Committee  is  influenced  to  endorse  this 
program  as  a  construction  program  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  New  York  has  been  frightfully  congested  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  and  in  fact  during  a  period  for  a  year  or  two  before 
die  war.  It  is  obvious  that  with  the  railroad  system  of  the 
country  controlled  by  the  government  there  will  be  much  pres- 
«?ure  brought  from  other  ports  to  have  their  facilities  developed, 
ft  is  essential  that  New  York  be  on  its  toes,  and  awake  to  all 
its  obligations,  and  even  if  construction  costs  are  high  now,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  if  any  mistake  is  made  it 
should  be  made  upon  the  side  of  having  facilities  more  ample 
than  are  needed  rather  than  having  facilities  not  ample  enough 
to  meet  the  commerce  and  requirements  of  this  port. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  therefore  offer  the  following 
report  and  recommendation  and  move  its  adoption: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York  : 

The  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  has  had  before  it 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Docks  of  the  City  of  New 
York  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  dated  Octo- 
ber 7,  1918,  and  has  conferred  with  the  Commissioner  concern- 
ing the  various  items  of  his  report  and  the  underlying  principles 
governing  it.  Your  Committee  suggests  to  the  Chamber  that 
the  program  outlined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Docks  be  approved 
in  principle.  The  items  of  the  report  cover  many  separate  im- 
provements, located  in  different  parts  of  the  harbor,  and  the  Com- 
mittee has  not  had  before  it  sufficient  information  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  or  to  pass  upon  all  of  the  details. 
As  a  constructive  program,  however,  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  and  the  Chairman  has  been  directed  to  move  that  the 
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Chamber  endorse  the  program  in  principle  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee and  Officers  of  the  Chamber  be  authorized  to  take  such  action 
as  they  may  see  fit  to  further  said  program  in  its  present  form  or 
as  it  may  be  amended  for  Port  development. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ikving  T.  Bush,  Chairman 
John  F.  Wallace 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey 
George  S.  Dearborn 


Of  the 
Commit  Ue  on  tht 
Harbor  and  , 
Ship^'ne 


New  York,  November  4,  1918, 

The  report  and  recommendations  were  approved  unanimously. 

MUNICIPAL   OWNERSHIP 

Leonor  F.  Loree. — Mr.  President,  your  Committee  on  State 
and  Municipal  Taxation  has  had  referred  to  it  a  letter  from  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Association  of  Mayors  of  various  cities 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Association  has  under  consid- 
eration a  draft  of  a  bill  for  presentation  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  looking  to  permissive  municipal  ownership. 
After  giving  consideration  to  the  subject,  your  Conmiittee 
recommends  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  disapproves  of  the  principle  of  municipal  ownership 
of  public  utilities  as  applied  beyond  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
now  recognized  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  so  move. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

SECTION    OF    PENDING    REVENUE    BILL    RELATING 
TO     INVENTORIES 

Mr.  Loree. — Your  Committee  on  Taxation  has  had  under 
consi^ration  a  commtmication  from  Mr.  William  H.  Taylor 
regarding  a  provision  in  the  Federal  Tax  Law  in  which  pro- 
vision is  made  that  in  case  difficulty  arises  in  determining  the 
net  income  for  the  year,  resort  should  be  had  to  an  inventory 
to  be  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Tax  Commissioner. 

The  Committee  feel  that  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
Federal  Tax  bill  is  left  in  a  very  uncertain  position  due  to  the 
attitude  taken  by  the   Senate   on   the  bill   as   prepared   by   the 
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House.  The  Senate  bill,  your  G)mniittee  understands,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  and  may  be  issued  any  day;  it  will 
then  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  and  it  seems 
inopportune  at  the  present  time  to  take  up  an  isolated  item  of 
this  kind,  when  it  may  have  to  take  up  the  entire  bill.  The 
recommendation  is  that  the  matter  rest  with  the  Committee 
until  it  can  consider  the  bill  as  revised  by  the  Senate. 

REMARKS  OF   WILLIAM    H.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  President. — In  the  report  on  the  War  Revenue  Bill  of 
the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation  of  this  Cham- 
ber, adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  mention  made  of  a  subject  that  has  been  given 
tlie  most  serious  consideration  by  the  various  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the 
Clearing  House  Associations. 

1  refer  to  Section  202  of  the  proposed  War  Pevenue  Bill, 
which  provides  as  follows : 

Inventories 

Section  202:  "That  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  use  of  inventories  is  necessary  in  order 
clearly  to  determine  the  income  of  any  tax  payer,  inven- 
tories shall  be  taken  by  such  tax  payer  upon  such  basis  as 
the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may 
prescribe  as  conforming  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  best  ac- 
counting practice  in  tfie  trade  or  business  and  as  most 
clearly  reflecting  the  net  income." 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  vote  taken  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  also  by  resolu- 
tions addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, by  the  Qearing  House  Committee  of  the  Boston  Clearing 
House,  by  the  Qearing  House  Association  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
by  the  Committee  on  War  Revenue  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  and  by  the  National  Dry  Goods  Association,  is 
that  this  section  should  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following : 

"A  reasonable  allowance  being  made  for  the  increased 
cost  of  merchandise  so  inventoried  over  the  average  cost  of 
like  merchandise  during  the  pre-war  period." 

and  I  am,  therefore,  presenting  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  its  consideration  a  set  of  Preambles  and  Resolutions  on 
J  his  subject. 

Article  161,  Regulation  33,  of  January  5th,  1914,  provided: 
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"Inventory  of  Materials  and  Merchandtse 

"In  order  that  certain  classes  of  corporations  may  arrive 
at  their  correct  income,  it  is  necessary  that  an  inventory,  or 
its  equivalent,  of  materials,  supplies  and  merchandise  on 
hand  for  use  or  sale  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  year  shall 
be  made  in  order  to  determine  the  gross  income  or  to  de- 
termine the  expense  of  operation. 

"A  physical  inventory  is  at  all  times  preferred,  but  where 
a  physical  inventory  is  impossible  and  an  equivalent  inven- 
tory is  equally  accurate,  the  latter  will  be  acceptable. 

"An  equivalent  inventory  is  an  inventory  of  materials, 
supplies,  and  merchandise  on  hand  taken  from  the  books 
of  the  corporation." 

And  Treasury  Decision  2609,  December  19th,  1917,  provides: 

"1.  For  the  purposes  of  income  and  excess  profits  tax 
returns,  inventories  of  merchandise,  etc.,  and  of  securities, 
will  be  subject  to  the  follovvnng  rules: 

"Inventories  of  supplies,  raw  materials,  work  in  process 
of  production  and  unsold  merchandise,  must  be  taken  either 
(a)  at  cost,  or  (b)  at  cost  or  market  price,  whichever  is 
lower;  provided  that  the  method  adopted  must  be  adhered 
to  in  subsequent  years  unless  another  be  authorized  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

"Gain  or  loss  resulting  from  the  sale  or  disposition  of 
assets  inventoried  as  above  must  be  computed  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  inventory  value  and  the  price  or  value  at 
which  sold  or  disposed  of." 

This  was  confirmed  by  Treasury  Decision  2649,  January  30th, 
1918,  which  also  provided  in  connection  with  securities  that  "the 
gain  or  loss  will  be  determined  and  taken  into  account  as  the 
aecurities  are  sold  and  the  transactions  closed,"  and  was  again 
confinned  July  3rd,  1918,  in  Treasury  Decision  2744. 

Paragraph  396,  Article  120,  provides: 

"In  all  cases  where  inventories  are  taken  (and  they  must 
be  taken  where  the  business  consists  of  buying  and  selling 
commercial  commodities)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  gain  or  loss  resulting  from  the  business  of  the  year, 
the  inventories  must  be  taken  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions to  be  included  in  special  regulations  which  will  be 
furnished  upon  application  to  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue." 

I   now   quote    from   a   memorandum   of    the    National    Dry 
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Goods  Association  submitted  to  the  Finance  Qjmmittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate: 

"In  arriving  at  the  net  income  of  a  mercantile  business  it 
has  been  the  practice  over  the  course  of  a  great  many  years 
to  arrive  at  such  an  income  through  the  use  of  inventories 
taken  at  cost.  Of  necessity  the  profit  or  loss  on  each  article 
sold  can  not  be  traced.  The  method,  while  artificial,  has 
proven  satisfactory  under  normal  conditions  and  has  re- 
flected the  gain  or  loss  in  the  business  when  the  inventory 
has  been  so  taken. 

**The  need  of  the  use  of  such  inventories  is  the  occasion 
for  the  provision  of  Section  202  in  the  proposed  bill;  but 
in  addition  to  that  we  ask  that  the  Commissioner  be  author- 
ized and  directed,  in  arriving  at  the  taxes  to  be  paid  by  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  that  in  the  taking 
of  inventories  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  abnormally 
high  present  merchandise  values  and  that  a  reasonable  de- 
duction be  permitted.  The  allowance  or  deduction  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  and  will  be  governed  by 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  merchandise  values  over 
normal  or  pre-war  values  in  the  respective  industries.  Such 
authority  should  in  clear  terms  be  lodged  in  the  Commis- 
sioner, because  it  has  been  the  experience  that  without 
such  specific  authority  the  Commissioner  will  refuse  to 
recognize  authority  to  make  such  allowance  or  deduction." 

That  this  master  has  had  the  serious  attention  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  contained  in  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
A.  H.  WiGGiN,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House, 
under  date  of  October  24th,  1918,  in  which,  referring  to  this 
particular  subject,  he  writes: 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  I  have  already 
been  in  Washington  on  this  subject  and  had  a  discussion 
with  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee.  I  am  assured 
that  the  Senate  Committee  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  dan- 
gers that  you  point  out,  and  that  they  are  already  endeavor- 
ing to  frame  an  amendment  that  will  cover  the  point." 

Again  I  quote  from  the  memorandum  of  the  National  Dry 
Goods  Association : 

"A  member  of  this  Senate  Committee,  Senator  Gore,  in 
an  article  in  the  Forum  of  September,  1918,  is  credited  with 
stating : 

"In  1915  denim  overalls  sold  for  nine  dollars  a  dozen 
wholesale;  in   1918  the  same  overalls  are  quoted  at 
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$29.50.  Binding  twine  has  gone  up  from  9  cents  in 
1914  to  21  cents  in  1917  and  26  cents  in  1918.  A 
fourteen-inch  gang  plow  was  $65  in  1914,  $85  in  1917 
and  $200  in  1918.  In  1914  a  seven-foot  self-binder 
retailed  for  $150,  in  1917  the  same  binder  retailed 
for  $185,  and  in  1918  for  $250.  The  ordinary  farm 
wagon  in  1914  cost  $75,  in  1917  it  cost  $95,  and  in 
1918  it  cost  $150." 

"From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  indus- 
tries dealing  in  the  above  articles  there  has  been  an  average 
increase  in  cost  or  inventorj'  prices  of  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion of  300%  over  pre-war  period  prices. 

"Mr.  KiTCHiN  in  a  speech  made  before  the  House  on 
Sept.  5th,  while  the  present  Revenue  Bill  was  being  pre- 
sented by  him,  in  the  course  of  his  arguments  stated: 

"Have  you  looked*  beyond  the  war  to  the  days  of 
peace,  when  the  reaction  that  follows  every  war  is  sure 
to  come — when  the  prices  of  everything  are  bound  to 
fall  to  one-third  and  one-half  of  what  they  sell  for 
now?" 

"It  should  be  within  the  memory  of  those  having  this 
bill  under  consideration,  and  the.  facts  are  well  known,  that 
even  during  times  of  peace,  we  have  seen  depreciations  in 
merchandise  values  of  20%  in  less  than  ninety  days.  That 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1908,  and  it  came  very  near  bank- 
rupting many  of  the  businesses  in  the  United  States,  whose 
balance  sheets  at  the  end  of  1907  showed  them  to  be  worthy 
of  credit." 

Basing  profits  upon  inventory  values  as  set  forth  in  the  pres- 
ent law,  what  actually  happens  during  the  year? 

"Merchandise  had  on  hand  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
sold  at  more  than  paid  for.  New  merchandise  is  purchased 
at  higher  prices,  which  again  is  sold  at  more  than  is  paid 
for  it,  and  in  this  process  the  individual  or  corporation  is 
found  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a.  stock  of  merchandise 
not  greater  in  quantity  than  that  which  it  had  on  hand  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  merchandise  for  which  it  has 
•  actually  paid  approximately  one-third  more  than  it  paid  for 
the  merchandise  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In 
other  words,  the  sum  total  of  the  business  operations  is  that 
the  party  has  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  like  stock 
of  merchandise,  for  which  it  has  paid  33j^%  more  money 
than  for  the  stock  it  had  on  hand  at  the  beginning:  of  the 
year.  Therefore,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  before  the 
company  can  know  that  it  made  money  during  the  year,  it 
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must  actually  sell  the  merchandise  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  at  not  less  than  these  prices. 

"The  profit  is  on  paper  and  not  represented  by  cash,  but 
is  found  in  the  assets  of  the  company  represented  princi- 
pally by  merchandise  and  accounts  receivable." 

The  National  Dry  Goods  Association  submitted  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  a  concrete  case,  which  is 
substantially  as  follows: 

A  corporation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  had  on 
hand  merchandise  which  at  the  cost  price  inventoried  $6,000,000. 
At  the  close  of  the  present  year  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  have 
on  hand  merchandise  inventoried  at  cost  price,  of  $9,000,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  corporation  will  have  sold  during  the 
year  approximately  $40,000,000  and  that  on  the  basis  of  taking 
its  inventory  at  cost  its  business  will  show  a  profit  on  paper  ot 
$4,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  capital  and  sur- 
plus (making  its  invested  capital)  was  $7,500,000.  At  the 
close  of  the  present  year  it  is  estimated,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience in  prior  years,  that  this  company  will  have  outstanding 
binding  contracts  or  commitments  for  merchandise  for  the  ensu- 
ing spring  and  fall  business  of  not  less  than  $11,000,000.  The 
corporation,  in  order  to  do  the  volume  of  business,  borrows  in 
the  course  of  the  year  approximately  $13,000,000. 

This  company  (in  the  nine  million  dollars  of  goods  on  hand, 
with  the  eleven  million  dollars  of  goods  for  which  it  has  out- 
standing binding  contracts  and  commitments)  has  on  hand  and 
must  pay  for  merchandise  which,  according  to  pre-war  or  nor- 
mal values,  is  actually  worth  only  $6,666,666. 

The  company,  in  the  last  three  years,  had  not  in  any  one  of 
such  years  sold  any  more  merchandise  than  in  prior  years,  but 
the  aggregate  of  the  sales  has  been  increased  just  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  merchandise  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  been 
increased  by  the  increased  cost  of  the  merchandise  dealt  in. 

In  this  concrete  case,  the  merchant  has  a  profit  on  paper  for 
the  year  of  $4,000,000.  There  is,  then,  merchandise  on  hand 
which  cost  $9,000,000,  and  commitments  amounting  to 
$11,000,0(X).  Unless  provision  is  made  for  reasonable  allow- 
ance or  deduction  as  we  suggest,  then  the  company  will  have 
paid  the  Government  a  normal  tax,  unless  changed  before  the 
bill  is  finally  enacted,  of  18%,  and  a  war  profits  tax  of  80%, 
computed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  act.  In 
round  figures  this  company  will  be  exposed  to  a  tax  aggregat- 
ing $3,000,000.  As  the  profit  of  $4,000,000  is  on  paper  and  not 
represented  by  cash,  but  is  in  fact  found  in  the  assets  of  the 
company,  represented  principally  by  merchandise  and  accounts 
receivable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  borrow  most  of  the  money 
needed  to  pay  the  tax.    If  it  pays  out  in  dividends  $500,0(X)  on 
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its  capital  and  surplus  of  $7,500,000,  and  then  adds  to  its  sur- 
plus the  remaining  $500,000,  the  company  will  then  have  made 
uisposition  of  the  $^^,000,000  shown  by  its  return  to. have  been 
its  profits  for  the  year. 

Now,  as  to  decline  in  merchandise  values.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  this  danger  is  very  real.  Let  us  assume  that  during  the 
next  year  there  occurs  a  decline  in  merchandise  values  of  25%, 
a  most  conservative  estimate  in  the  light  of  an  advance  of  300% 
over  a  period  of  three  years ;  what  would  be  the  situation  of  this 
company?  On  its  merchandise  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  the  merchandise  for  which  it  has  outstanding  contracts,  it 
will,  at  once,  suffer  a  loss  of  $5,000,000.  We  have  seen  that  the 
company  started  with  a  capital  and  surplus  the  preceding  year 
of  $7,500,000,  and  that  it  has  added  to  that  surplus  $500,000. 
What  has  therefore  actually  happened  is  that  the  tax  paid  to  the 
Government,  plus  a  decline  of  25%  in  merchandise  values,  has 
wiped  out  the  surplus  and  impaired  its  capital  to  the  extent 
of  40%. 

The  concrete  case  just  put  is  typical  of  the  successful  mer- 
cantile business  house  of  this  country.  The  figures  are  real, 
and  the  danger  is  likewise  real,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  be  careful  to  see  to  it  that  when  the  reaction 
comes,  when  the  period  of  readjustment  of  merchandise  values 
comes  (and  that  readjustment  is  inevitable),  when,  as  Mr. 
KiTCHiN  says,  "the  prices  of  everything  are  bound  to  fall  to 
one-third  or  one-half  of  what  they  sell  for  now";  that  these 
inevitable  conditions  shall  not  produce  the  commercial  panic 
which  the  proposed  bill,  unjess  properly  safeguarded,  will  cer- 
tainly bring. 

In  the  October,  1918,  bulletin  issued  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  is  to  be  found  the  following: 

**We  may  expect  that  after  the  war  there  will  be  a  wait- 
ing demand  for  many  kinds  of  goods  and  •  equipment  so 
urgent  that  for  a  time  price  will  be  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  is  inevitable  that  prices  will  be  upon 
a  declining  scale  and  this  will  be  the  factor  of  uncertaint> 
and  danger  in  the  situation.  Falling  prices,  shrinking  values 
in  inventories,  stocks  of  goods  and  capital  investments,  have 
a  depressing  influence. 

"Prices  must  decline,  for  one  reason,  because  the  con- 
ditions which  occasioned  the  rise  will  be  reversed.  There 
is  another  reason  why  prices  must  come  down  after  the 
war,  and  that  is  that  unless  they  do  the  monetary  systems 
of  the  whole  world  will  have  to  be  reorganized  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  only  do  great  m justice  to  all  persons  who 
hold  a  creditor  position,  but  involve  business  aflFairs  gener- 
ally in  such  confusion  as  will  disorganize  production  and  the 
exchanges  and  occasion  losses  to  all  classes. 
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"Another  serious  factor  and  one  recognized  by  the  Gear- 
ing House  Associations  and  our  best  bankers,  is  that  the 
mercantile  business  di  this  country  is  only  made  possible 
through  the  discount  of  mercantile  paper  in  the  national 
banks,  which,  under  present  practice,  re-discount  such  paper 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Under  the  conditions  just 
recited  a  serious  question  arises,  whether  the  national  banks 
will,  because  the  statement  of  the  merchant  shows  as  one  of 
his  principal  assets  merchandise  at  three  times  normal  pre- 
war values,  without  allowance  for  decline  in  merchandise 
values,  extend  to  that  merchant  credit  with  which  to  go  on 
conducting  a  like  amount  of  business,  or  whet;her  the  banks 
will  not  be  compelled  to  curtail  credit.  The  curtailment  of 
credit  will  be  reflected  in  business  throughout  the  country 
by  the  closing  down  of  factories,  by  the  cessation  of  busi- 
ness of  a  large  percentage  of  merchants,  which  will  in  its 
last  analysis  cut  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenue  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  this  war  and  to  meet  the  indebted- 
ness caused  by  this  war." 

In  suggesting  the  amendment  to  Section  202,  providing  for 
the  allowance  of  a  reasonable  deduction,  we  have  endeavored 
to  provide  not  for  the  allowance  of  an  arbitrary  amount  or  per- 
centage, but  such  allowance  as  is  reasonable  in  the  various  in- 
dustriesv  the  allowance  to  vary  with  the  increase  in  merchandise 
values  over  pre-war  or  normal  values  in  the  several  industries. 
What  would  be  reasonable  would  depend  upon  the  respective  in- 
creases in  the  respective  industries  over  pre-war  or  normal 
prices. 

The  remedy  suggested  is  in  line  with,  and  consistent  with, 
sundry  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill.  The  bill  proposes  to  tax 
only  profit  which  has  been  realized.  That  is  emphasized  in  Sec- 
tion 325,  sub-Section  3,  where  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  in- 
vested capital,  the  bill  provides  that  there  shall  not  be  included 
as  surplus  or  undivided  profits, 

"the  increase  in  the  value  of  any  asset  upon  the  original 
cost,  until  such  increase  is  actually  realized  by  sale." 

The  language  just  quoted  applies  on  all  fours  to  the  position 
which  is  herein  urged.  We  are  asking  only  that  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  property  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  profit  until  such  increase  in  value  of 
that  merchandise  is  realized  by  sale.  And  as  to  that  it  will  be 
observed  that  we  are  asking  merely  for  a  provision  ^hich  will 
permit  us  a  reasonable  allowance  on  account  of  such  increase. 

We  also  invite  attention  to  Section  234  of  the  proposed  bill, 
sub-Sections  7,  8  and  9,  wherein  the  proposed  bill  permits  a  tax 
payer  to  deduct  from  the  net  income  shown  by  his  return  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  of  prop- 
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crty,  a  reasonable  deduction  for  the  amortization  of  buildings, 
machinery,  equipment  and  other  facilities  for  the  production 
of  articles  contributing  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  reas- 
onable allowance  for  depreciation  of  improvements,  etc.  It  is 
recognized  in  those  several  instances  that  the  tax  payer  should 
be  allowed  to  deduct  from  his  net  income  annually  such  sum 
as  will  represent  a  reasonable  amortization  fund  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  inevitable  shrinkage  in  such  values. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  language  of  Section  202  in  the 
proposed  bill  lodges  a  discretion  in  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  adequate  to  meet  the  situation.  It  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested that  steps  were  taken  under  the  present  act  by  merchants 
to  obtain  such  an  allowance,  but  that  the  Commissioner  ruled 
that  because  of  the  lack  of  a  positive  provision  in  the  present 
act,  lodging  such  authority  in  him,  he  would  not  allow  a  deduc- 
tion or  a  reserve  growing  out  of  these  abnormally  high  mer- 
chandise values.  Therefore,  for  the  protection  of  the  merchant 
and  for  the  guidance  of  the  Commissioner,  the  bill  should  lodge 
in  him  in  unequivocal  terms  power  to  meet  this  contingency. 

Now,  to  sum  up:  First,  a  grave  danger  confronts  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  of  this  country  on  account  of  the 
present  abnormal  values. 

Our  complaint  is  made,  and  relief  is  sought,  against  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  on  a  profit  which  has  in  fact  not  been  realized. 
If  prices  do  not  decline,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  Government 
will  collect  during  the  ensuing  year  from  these  industries  a  tax 
at  the  rate  and  of  the  amount  provided  for  in  the  proposed  biU. 

Second,  the  method  proposed  to  safeguard  them  against  this 
danger  is  simply  in  accord  with  the  other  provision  of  the  bill, 
and  will  permit  the  assessment  and  collection  of  a  tax  sufficient 
to  meet  the  estimates  of  the  Government. 

I,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  move  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing Preamble  and  Resolution  regarding  amendment  of  War 
Revenue  Bill,  Section  202,  relating  to  inventories: 

PREAMBLE   AND  RESOLUTION    FAVORING   AMENDMENT  TO  SEC- 
TION  202  OF  WAR   REVENUE    BILL  RELATING 
TO    INVENTORIES 

Whereas,  Section  234  of  the  proposed  War  Revenue  Bill, 
H.  R.  12863,  Sub-sections  7,  8  and  9,  permits  a  tax  payer  to 
deduct  from  the  net  income  shown  by  his  return  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  of  property,  deprecia- 
tion of  improvements,  etc.,  and  a  reasonable  deduction  for  the 
amortization  of  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  and 

Whereas,  Section  325  of  War  Revenue  Bill  H.  R.  12863,  Sub- 
section 3,  provides  that  there  shall  not  be  included  as  surplus  or 
undivided  profits  "the  increase  in  the  value  of  any  assets  upon 
the  original  cost,  until  such  increase  is  actually  realized  by  sale." 
and 
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Whereas,  The  basis  for  determining  mercantile  profits  are 
inventory  values  of  goods  on  which  the  profit  has  not  been 
realized,  and  whereas  the  bill  fails  to  make  any  provision  against 
the  inevitable  decline  in  present  abnormally  high  merchandise 
values ;  and 

Whereas,  Section  202  of  the  proposed  Bill  provides : 
Inventories 

Section  202:  "That  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  use  of  inventories  is  necessary  in  order  clearly  to  de- 
termine the  income  of  any  tax  payer,  inventories  shall  be  taken 
by  such  tax  payer  upon  such  basis  as  the  Commissioner,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  prescribe  as  conforming  as 
nearly  as  may  be  to  the  best  accounting  practice  in  the  trade  or 
business  and  as  most  clearly  reflecting  the  net  income";  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  recommends  that  Section  202  of  the  proposed  Bill 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

"A  reasonable  allowance  being  made  for  die  increased  cost  of 
merchandise  so  inventoried  over  the  average  cost  of  like  mer- 
chandise during  the  pre-war  period", 
— so  that  the  Section,  so  amended,  will  read : 

"That  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  the  use 
of  inventories  is  necessar}'  in  order  clearly  to  determine  the  in- 
come of  any  tax  payer,  inventories  shall  be  taken  by  such  tax 
payer  .upon  such  basis  as  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  may  prescribe  as  conforming  as  nearly  as  may 
be  to  the  best  accounting  practice  in  the  trade  or  business  and 
as  raost  clearly  reflecting  the  net  income  ;  a  reasonable  allowance 
being  made  for  the  increased  cost  of  merchandise  so  inventoried 
over  the  average  cost  of  like  merchandise  during  the  pre-war 
period."    And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  and  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  now  having  the  War  Revenue  Bill  under 
consideration. 

William  H.  Douglas. — Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  very  lucid 
and  clear  statement  that  has  been  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Taylor,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber  by  making  any   further  remarks.     I   think,  however, 
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that  the  Committee  on  Taxation  may  not  be  exactly  correct  that 
it  is  essential  or  necessary  to  wait  until  the  last  moment,  when 
the  Bill  becomes  complete,  in  order  to  take  up  consideration  of 
that  Bill.  Different  commercial  bodies  throughout  the  country 
are  now  giving  attention  to  the  sections  of  the  Bill  and  most  of 
those  sections  will  not  be  changed  materially,  and  therefore  it  is 
certainly  in  order  for  a  great  Chamber  of  this  character  to  con- 
sider these  amendments  now  as  well  as  at  a  later  date.  For 
that  reason  I  wish  to  second  the  resolutions  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Taylor  and  hope  that  the  resolutions  will  prevail. 

The  President. — The  Chair  understands  now  that  the  posi- 
tion is  this:  The  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation 
has  brought  in  a  report  in  which  they  refer  to  the  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  their  recommendation  is  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Chamber  take  no  action.  The  Committee  does 
not  oppose  the  resolutions.  I  have  recognized  Mr.  Taylor  from 
the  floor  and  he  has  presented  the  resolution  on  which  he  desires 
action  taken  at  this  time.  I  will  now  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Taxation,  that  no  action  be  taken. 

All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal  Taxation 
will  please  say  aye,  opposed  no. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
is  lost. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  offered 
by  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  are  adopted. 

REPLACEMENT   OF    RETURNED    SOLDIERS    AND 
SAILORS 

Lionel  Sutro,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Education,  offered  the  following  report,  which  was 
approved : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Your  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  having  considered 
the   resolution  offered  by   Mr.   Charles   D.   Freeman   at   the 
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June  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  and  having  listened  with  interest 
to  Mr.  Freeman's  discussion  of  the  subject,  records  itself  as  ia' 
full  sympathy  with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Freeman.  The 
Committee  believes  that  it  would  be  productive  of  good  results 
if  an  unofficial  association  should  be  formed  to  make  a  study 
of  the  subject  referred  to  in  Mr.  Freeman's  resolution,  includ- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  methods  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
replacement,  in  industrial  and  commercial  occupations,  of  return- 
ing soldiers  and  sailors,  and  also  the  methods  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  fullest  use  by  such  men  of  tlieir  opportunities  for 
intellectual,  social  and  industrial  progress,  and,  generally,  their 
opportunities  for  higher  citizenship. 

The  Committee,  however,  feels  that  the  subject  of  the  rehabili- 
tation of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  does  not  come  within 
its  domain  and  further  believes  that  some  organization  more 
closely  allied  with  the  Army  and  Navy  should  take  the  initiative 
in  such  a  movement  and  that,  under  such  leadership,  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  Chamber,  duly  appointed,  might  co-operate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  C.   Smith,  Chairman    1 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys  |  of  the 

Lionel  SutRO  ►        CommHtee<m 

Commercuil 

William  W.  Heroy  Kduanitm 

Edmund  Dwight 

New  York,  October  17,  1918. 

AFTER    THE    WAR    PROBLEMS 

E.  H.  Outerbridge,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War,  offered  the  following: 
report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  Netv  York : 

The  rapid  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  .military  situ- 
ation in  Europe,  bringing  the  end  of  the  war  clearly  in  sight, 
makes  it  appear  that  the  United  States  is  likely,  to  be  found 
as  unprepared  for  the  industrial,  social  and  commercial  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  war  as  it  was  unprepared,  in  a  military- 
way,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war. 

The  countries  devastated  by  war  will  have  great  reconstruc- 
tion problems;  we  shall  have  great  readjustment  problems. 
Their  reconstruction  needs  will  doubtless  keep  industry  here 
busily  employed  for  some  time  to  come.  Economic  necessity, 
however,  will  compel  them,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to 
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carry  on  their  own  reconstruction  work  and  to  become  again 
producers  for  and  competitors  in  world  trade. 

While  there  is  yet  time  we  should  begin  to  prepare  for  the 
era  of  intense  competition  that  must  inevitably  come. 

The  range  of  subjects  to  be  covered,  the  foreign  fields  that 
must  be  studied,  the  internal  problems  that  must  be  solved,  are 
so  diversified  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  voluntary  committee 
of  business  men,  whether  representing  one  or  many  commercial 
organizations,  can  hope  to  cover  all  the  investigations  necessary, 
nor  could  they  be  able  or  expected  to  provide  for  the  required 
researches  or  to  disseminate  sufficiently  widely  the  information 
necessary  upon  which  to  found  a  united  national  and  public 
policy  for  the  solution  of  these  many  questions. 

This  work  should  be  done  as  a  national  matter  by  a  national 
agency  representative  of  the  people,  approachable  by  the  busi- 
ness, education  and  social  organizations  of  the  country  and 
sensitive  to  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  those  recognized  by 
experience  and  training  in  these  several  w^lks  of  life  to  be 
authoritative  exponents  of  the  respective  subjects. 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the 
War  has  given  careful  consideration  to  this  subject.  It  hopes  to 
develop  and  clearly  state  some  of  the  fundamental,  underlying 
principles  which  must  be  dealt  with  and  upon  which  the  recon- 
struction of  industry  must  be  founded,  but  it  was  neither  ex-^ 
pected  nor  would  it  be  possible,  that  this  Committee  could  cover 
the  whole  field,  or  could  speak  with  the  authoritative  voice  that 
Congress  and  the  c6untry  would  need  in  formulating  and  agree- 
ing to  the  national  policies  that  must  ultimately  be  expressed  in 
appropriate  legislation. 

Two  proposals  have  recently  been  introduced  in  Congress  re- 
lating to  this  matter,  to  which  your  Committee  has  given  care- 
ful consideration. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  the  concurrent  Resolution  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Weeks,  and  into  the  House  by 
Mr.  Madden,  generally  known  as  the  Weeks'  Bill,  furnishes  the 
best  method  yet  suggested  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  investi- 
gations, for  keeping  in  touch  with  representatives  of  commercial, 
social  and  educational  organizations,  for  informing  and  advising 
with  Congress,  and  therefore,  moves  that  it  be 

/Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  approves  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  21  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  53,  and  urges  upon  these 
two  bodies  the  prompt  passage  of  this  resolution,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  and  Resolution  be  printed 
and  sent  to  the  Chief  Executive,  the  members  of  the  Adminis- 
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tration,  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  that 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State  of  New  York 
be  especially  requested  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  leg^islation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EuGENius  H.  OuTERBRiDGE,  Chairman 

A.  Barton  Hepburn 

Alfred  C.  Bedford 

George  F.  Trowbridge 

Edward  D.  Page 

Joseph  H.  Emery 

J.  Barstow  Smull 

Irving  T.  Bush 

Henry  A.  Caesai.* 

Samuel   W.    Fairchild 

New  York,  October  30,  1918, 

Note. — In  sig^ning:  the  above  report,  Mr.  Page  desires  to 
be  recorded  as  in  favor  of  a  mixed  Commission  to  report  on 
Problems  of  Reconstruction,  composed  of  men  drawn  both  from 
Congress  and  civil  life. 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE. — The  point  of  ^  view  presented  by  Mr. 
Page  undoubtedly  is  one  in  which  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  concurred  had  we  been  able  to  reach  them 
in  time  for  this  meeting. 


COMMITTEE   TO    PRESENT  ACTION  ON  INVENTORY 
SECTION    OF   THE    REVENUE    BILL 

Mr.  Taylor. — Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested,  and  I  so 
move,  that  a  committee  of  either  one  or  more  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  represent  the  Chamber  in  presenting  the  amend- 
ments  to  Section  202  of  the  Revenue  Bill  that  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Chamber  to-day. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Loree. — Mr.  President,  I  assume  that  the  Chamber 
thought,  when  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
State  and  Municipal  Taxation,  that  it  was  a  proper  matter  for 
it  to  have  under  its  charge.    I  did  not  speak  of  the  merits  of  the 
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profk>sition,  because  it  seemed  to  me  inopportune  to  discuss  it  at 
the  present  time.  The  question  in  my  mind,  and  in  the  minds 
of  the  Committee,  was,  in  what  way  could  the  Chamber  best 
exert  its  influence  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  taxation? 
Would  it  best  exert  its  strength  by  going  to  Washington  with 
a  series  of  objections  or  suggestions  submitted  at  intervals,  or 
would  it  best  exert  its  strength  by  a  reasoned  consideration  of 
the  entire  bill  as  finally  presented? 

A  bill  was  presented  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  bill  was  considered.  Your  Committee  made  a  report  upon 
it,  the  report  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  and  presented  to  the 
proper  officers  of  the  government.  That  bill  went  to  the  Senate, 
has  received  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate's  Com- 
mittee extending  over  a  long  period  ;  the  Senate  bill  is  now 
imderstood  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  probably 
be  open  to  public  scrutiny  soon,  and  the  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber may  then  want  to  take  some  action  on  the  bill  as  presented 
by  the  Senate.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  we  would  weaken  our 
position  by  going  down  first  on  one  thing  and  then  another,  in- 
stead of  reserving  all  our  consideration  for  the  bill  in  its  entirety, 
and  your  committee  still  feels  that  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  handled. 

A  rising  vote  was  had  upon  Mr.  Taylor's  suggestion  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  80 
in  favor  and  123  against. 

DELEGATES    TO   THE    NEW   YORK    STATE 
WATERWAYS   ASSOCIATION 

The  President  announced  that  in  accordance  with  the  author- 
ity given  him  at  the  October  meeting,  he  had  appointed  the 
following  delegates  to  represent  the, Chamber  at  the  New  York 
State  Waterways  Association  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Brooklyn, 
November  7th  and  8th: 

Robert  A.  C.  Smith 
Samuel  W.  Fairchild 
Charles  A.  Sherman 

WELCOME   TO    HON.    HENRY   Y.    BRADDON 

The  President. — We  welcome  to  our  Chamber  to-day,  Hon. 
Henry  Y.  Braddon,  Commissioner  from  Australia  to  the  United 
States.    I  believe  he  is  going  to  be  here  for  some  time  to  foster 
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business  relations  between  our  country  and  his  gallant  countr>'. 
We  expect  to  know  a  great  deal  ipore  about  Australia  in  the 
next  few  months  than  we  have  ever  known  before.     [Applause.] 

WELCOME    TO    DR.    JOHN    R.    MOTT 

The  President. — It  is  now  my  great  pleasure  to  introduce  a 
very  warm  friend  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  who  is  known  all 
over  the  world  and  who,  many  of  his  admirers  and  friends  say, 
is  the  biggest  layman  in  the  world.  To  recount  all  the  connec- 
tions which  Dr.  Mott  has  with  a  variety  of  good  works  would 
take  a  long  time,  and  I  am  going  to  introduce  him  as  Dr.  John  R. 
Mott  and  ask  him  to  tell  his  story  of  some  phases  of  the  war. 
I  know  him  well  enough  to  know  that  he  will  do  it  well  and 
interestingly. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  JOHN   R.  MOTT  ON  SOME  PHASES  OF  THE 
WAR  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Chamber. — It  has  been 
my  duty  and  responsibility  to  visit  the  warring  countries  five 
different  times  since  the  great  struggle  began,  first,  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter  of  1914,  when  I  visited  both  sides  of 
the  conflict.  Again,  about  a  year  later,  when  I  made  a  more 
prolonged  stay  not  only  in  the  countries  of  the  western  front, 
but  likewise  in  the  two  middle  countries. 

I  returned  on  my  third  journey  a  year  later,  in  1916,  and 
then  went  all  over  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  as  well  as 
to  the  western  countries  and  to  Russia. 

My  fourth  visit  was  confined  to  Russia,  taking  me  twice  the 
breadth  of  old  and  wholly  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  enabling  me 
to  witness  the  beginning  of  the  disintegration  of  that  vast  army 
that  then  numbered  nearly  sixteen  millions  of  men. 

I  came  back  not  long  since  from  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
work  along  the  whole  western  and  southern  fronts. 

Going  from  time  to  time  has  enabled  one  to  observe  contrasts 
and  changes,  and  to  receive  different  as  well  as  deepening  com- 
mon impressions.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  very  early  that  this 
was  something  vastly  more  than  a  war  of  armies  and  navies. 
Certainly  it  has  been  that.  It  has  summoned  already  to  the 
colors,  not  ten  millions  of  men,  or  twenty  or  thirty  or  fortv 
millions,  but  a  little  over  fifty  millions  of  men  and  boys  in  the 
armies  alone,  not  mentioning  the  navies.  Surely  it  has  been  a 
war  of  armies  and  navies,  but  even  more  it  has  been  a  war  of 
entire  peoples.  This  was  borne  in  on  me  the  other  day  when 
in  France  I  called  an  inter-allied  conference  of  leaders  of  social 
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betterment  activities  on  behalf  of  the  allies  alone,  and  in  that 
little  meeting,  hastily  assembled,  were  leaders  in  the  social  bet- 
terment activities  being  conducted  in  France  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Army,  of  the  armies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  of 
South  Africa,  of  Canada,  of  America,  of  France,  of  Italy,  of 
Russia — for  Russia  was  in  being  as  a  military  force  on  the 
western  front  these  months  past — also  of  Portugal  and  Belgium 
and  other  allied  countries ;  and  besides  these  we  had  in  the  room 
leaders  in  similar  activities  among  the  labor  battalions  of  Alge- 
rians, Moroccans,  Senegalese  anci  Basutos;  also  Malagasy  from 
the  Island  of  Madagascar,  and  West  Indians,  and  British  In- 
dians, and  Chinese,  and  Indo-Chinese,  and  others  that  I  cannot 
now  name.  It  was  borne  in  on  me  as  never  before  that  this  is 
emphatically  a  war  of  peoples  and  that  it  had  already  drawn  in 
nations  that  include  nearly  if  not  quite  seven<?eighths  of  the 
htunan  race.  But,  the  deeper  impression  that  has  been  pressed 
upon  me,  notably  in  these  last  two  visits,  is  that  this  has  become 
recognized  the  world  over  as  a  war  of  principles.  Of  course,  it 
was  that  which  brought  the  United  States  of  America  in,  and 
brought  her  in  with  absolute  unanimity ;  but  I  think  if  you  were 
to  ask  me  the  aspect  of  the  war  that  has  had  cumulative  eflfect 
more  than  any  other  aspect,  it  is  viewing  it  as  a  war  of  morales. 

Ilindenberg  doubtless  had  this  in  mind  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  struggle  when  he  said,  "This  war  will  be  won  by  the 
people  of  strongest  nerves."  He  had  in  mind  also  what  Napol- 
eon had  in  mind  a  century  ago  when  he  maintained  that  morale 
is  to  other  factors  in  war  as  three  to  one.  Now,  I  have  never 
found  anybody  that  could  adequately  define  morale.  It  is  that, 
however,  which  puts  the  fighting  edge  on  men ;  it  is  that  which 
gives  men  staying  power;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  men;  it  is  a 
blend  of  idealism  and  vitality  at  its  best,  and  we  are  seeing,  as 
this  war  has  drawn  virtually  to  its  close — for  no  matter  what 
may  transpire  within  the  next  hours  or  the  next  few  days  or 
the  next  few  weeks,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  decision 
has  come.  I  say  no  matter  what  transpires  these  days  we  will 
see  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  has  been  morale  which  has  really 
been  the  conquering  factor.  All  of  us  must  have  noticed  the 
things  that  weaken  morale,  such  as  war  tiredness,  which  finally 
took  Russia  out  after  she  had  buried  over  three  millions  under 
the  sod,  and  had  had  nearly  six  millions  mutilated  and  fnaimed, 
so  they  could  not  perform  a  full  day's  work,  and  after  the 
dark  shadow,  as  we  found,  had  been  cast  over  virtually  every 
home  for  a  stretch  of  seven  thousand  miles.  War  tiredness  took 
Russia  out  primarily,  but  there  was  another  factor  working 
there,  which  was  the  factor  that  weakened  one  of  the  great 
Italian  armies,  not  the  others — I  refer  to  the  propaganda  of 
the  enemy. 

Again,  idleness  always  weakens  morale.    That  has  been  showi> 
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in  more  than  one  army  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle  from  its 
beginning.  Moreover,  a  factor  that  has  had  as  much  to  do  witii 
the  rapid  events  of  the  last  seven  weeks  as  any  other,  has  been 
the  element  of  doubt  or  uncertainty.  How  will  that  not  cast  a 
seam  of  weakness  across  any  army,  no  matter  what  other  fac- 
tors enter  into  it? 

As  we  think  of  the  influences  that  weaken  morale  we  instantly 
turn  our  minds  over  to  the  other  side  to  see  what  makes  for 
strengthening  and  maintaining  morale.  It  is  well  that  we  give  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  this  in  these  next  days,  when  the  life 
and  death  grapple  has  come  to  its  real  close.  No  matter  what 
the  aftermath,  it  is  very  important  that  we  give  this  very  special 
attention.  Morale  is  promoted  by  comfort.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  me  that  the  Turkish  army  weakened.  They  had  really  a 
great  army  judged  by  every  test,  and  yet  when  one  considers  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  men,  even  on  the  physical  side,  it  is  not 
suq) rising  that  they  gave  up. 

Contentment  has  much  to  do  with  it,  and  this  means  more 
than  contentment  with  one's  physical  conditions.  I  have  in 
mind  the  mental  state. 

Then,  what  occupies  men  in  their  leisure  hours,  when  you  get 
to  the  bottom  of  it,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  feeding  of 
morale. 

Also,  in  this  war,  above  all  wars,  which  is  a  war  of  machines, 
and  of  the  most  deadly  processes,  T  would  mention  that  the 
opportunity  to  change  a  man's  mind  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
contributing  to  his  morale.  I  can  illustrate  this  by  referring 
to  a  contingent  of  our  American  troops  that  came  back  from  a 
successful  adventure  the  other  day,  a  very  deadly  adventure  in 
which  they  left  many  of  their  comrades  dead  on  the  field  and 
many  others  mutilated.  As  they  came  back  the  head  of  one  of 
our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  activities  there  said  that  he  noticed  that  the 
men  were  listless,  and  distraught,  and  troubled,  even  though 
they  had  won  victory,  and  he  tried  the  various  ordinary  means 
to  cheer  them  up,  bringing  them  to  music,  and  other  diversions : 
but  he  said  it  was  not  until  this  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he 
was  able  to  do  anything.  There  came  in  on  the  afternoon 
camion  a  crate  of  athletic  goods,  and  the  thought  suggested 
itself  to  him,  "Now  I  will  see."  He  took  an  axe  and  broke  the 
crate  open,  and  the  baseballs  and  bats  fell  out,  instantly  the  boys 
crabbed  them,  and  laid  out  their  diamond  and  began  to  line  up 
in  two  sides,  playing  and  cheering,  and  within  twenty  minutes 
their  minds  were  changed,  they  were  different  men.  They  had 
been  able  to  forget  for  the  time  the  terrible  scenes  of  carnage 
and  destruction. 

Another  thing  that  makes  for  morale  is  the  absolute  assurance 
tbnt  one*s  cause  is  righteous.    Then  death  itself  is  a  mere  detail. 

Another  factor  that  I  wish  to  mention,  that  I  have  observed 
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in  my  study  of  all  these  armies,  that  has  had  to  do  with  the 
relative  strength  of  morale  of  the  different  armies,  has  been  the 
unmistakable  assurance  that  the  entire  people  which  the  man  left 
behind  are  actually  behind  him  in  that  to  which  he  was  willing 
to  give  his  life. 

1  might  have  mentioned  another  factor,  that  is,  pure  religion, 
no  matter  by  what  name  it  may  have  been  called  That  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  and  constant  power  and  has  furnished  the 
springs  of  life,  hope  and  endurance. 

Now,  I  need  not  remind  this  company  that  that  which  has 
done  more  than  all  other  things  together  to  supply  these  positive 
factors  for  strengthening  and  maintaining  morale  has  been  the 
group  of  social  welfare  agencies  as  manifesting  themselves, 
especially  in  the  American  Army  and  the  other  English  speak- 
ing armies,  and  through  their  influence  finally  in  the  French 
Army;  and  were  I  to  show  you  the  expressions  of  Foch  and 
Petain  and  the  other  great  French  generals,  you  would  say  that 
America  has  made  no  greater  contribution  in  this  war  possibly 
than  that  of  placing  at  the  disposal  of  this  incomparable  French 
Army  of  four  millions,  on  the  home  stretch  of  the  war,  when 
the  spirits  began  to  lag,  because  it  was  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  stand,  these  facilities  which  have  meant  so  much 
for  the  English  speaking  world  in  keeping  alive  their  spirits 
and  higher  ideals. 

I  refer  to  those  agencies  that  in  our  own  country,  beginning 
next  Monday,  are  to  put  on  what  is  known  as  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign.  Not  in  one  organization,  not  in  seven  organi- 
zations are  you  and  I  to  interest  ourselves  next  week,  but  we 
will  be  interesting  ourselves  primarily  in  our  own  young  men 
who  make  up  the  American  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  armies  of 
our  Allies,  who  recognized  duty  before  we  did,  and  paid  incom- 
parable prices  and  who  are  with  us  to  the  end.  Likewise,  the 
prisoners  of  war,  who  number  now  millions.  We  will  asso- 
ciate our  gifts  and  sacrifices  to  that  end,  that  now,  after  the 
struggle  has  reached  the  closing  phase,  and  now  will  come  the 
more  difficult  days,  anvthing  that  the  ineenuity  and  unselfish- 
ness and  constructive  ability  of  the  American  people  can  do  to 
see  that  we  not  only  win  the  war,  but  that  we  win  the  war  with-' 
out  losingf  our  own  souls,  shall  be  done.  That  leads  me  to 
emphasize  what  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  these  days.  This 
great  sum  of  money  is  needed  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  T 
have  just  mentioned,  that  is,  T  mean  with  reference  to  maintain- 
ing the  war,  as  it  is  with  reference  to  carrying:  us  throug^h  the 
more  difficult  perio(i  that  follows  war.  Mazzini,  the  e^reat  Ital- 
ian patriot,  sounded  the  words  of  warning  that  the  morrow  of 
victory  is  more  perilous  than  its  eve.  T  do  not  fear  for  the 
mcno^  the  American  Army  and  Navy  when  thev  are  figfhting 
or  when  th^v  are  drilling,  or  when  they  confront  the  Great  Ad- 
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venture,  I  mean  the  adventure  on  which  they  stake  life.  Then, 
as  I  have  observed,  and  as  you  have  observed,  they  are  at  their 
best,  and  there  have  been  none  quite  like  them  [applause]. 
They  have  either  been  purified  by  fire  or  purified  by  the  antici- 
pation of  that  which  may  involve  the  laying  down  of  life.  No 
man  is  so  nearly  at  his  best  as  the  man  who  knows  he  is  going 
forth  on  an  adventure  in  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  give 
that  which  is  most  precious  to  him,  his  all,  his  life.  I  say  that 
exercises  a  purifying  process.  The  time  I  fear  for  our  men 
and  boys  and  those  of  our  allies  is  when  this  greatest  incite- 
ment under  which  men  ever  labor  is  withdrawn,  when  discipline 
is  relaxed,  when  hours  of  leisure  multiply,  when  men  have  their 
time  on  their  hands,  and  when  temptation  grows  apace. 

T  have  spent  thirty  years  in  seeking  to  serve  men  and  boys 
of  all  nations.  If  that  attaches  any  weight  to  what  I  now  say. 
I  would  have  you  give  it  full  weight  when  I  say  that  I  have 
learned  to  trace  the  lapses,  the  falls,  the  wreckage  of  manhood, 
not  to  busy  hours,  but  to  the  vacant  spaces  in  men's  lives. 
Therefore,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Youn?  Women's  Christian 
Association,  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  workine  espe- 
pecially  through  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  the  American  Li- 
brarv  Association,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  especially  in  its 
work  overseas,  in  associating  themselves  in  this  campaign,  at 
th^  call  of  the  President,  are  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  any 
other  factors  to  help  our  men  to  meet  the  dangrers  of  the  neriod 
of  demobilization  which  will  soon  be  here.  How  long  will  the 
period  of  demobilization  last?  Tt  took  the  French  and  Germans 
over  twelve  months  to  disband  their  armies  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  The  Canadian  leaders  in  France  said  that  they 
had  laid  out  their  plan  of  demobilization,  and  that  it  would  re- 
onire  them  fifteen  months  to  bring  their  army  back  to  Canada. 
The  Australians  said  that  their  plan  of  demobilization  would 
renuire  eighteen  months  to  brine  back  the  fragments — they 
have  alreadv  had  killed  and  wounded  about  sixty  or  seventy 
per  cent. — that  it  would  reouire  eighteen  months  to  brine  the 
fraements  of  their  armies  back  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
T  have  never  heard  a  militarv  or  naval  authoritv  of  our  coun- 
trv  say  that  it  will  take  less  than  twelve  months,  althoueh  a 
man  in  the  New  York  Times  the  other  day  had  the  temerity 
to  sugeest  that  we  could  bring  our  army  home  in  three  months. 
Well,  if  the  British  would  fumish  us  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnaee  needed  comine  westward,  as  thev  did  when  we  took  our 
men  eastward,  and  if  American  commerce  did  not  need  other 
thines  which  require  shipping,  and  if  there  were  not  certain 
economic  reasons,  and  if  there  were  not  eraver  social  reasons 
followine  this  war,  then  possibly  we  might  bring  the  American 
army  home  in  three  months ;  but  suppose  T  said  that  we  could 
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bring  it  home  iii  three  months,  I  will  stake  my  argtmient  on 
this  question — ^three  months  from  when?  Not  from  to-day; 
not  from  those  days—^it  may  be  only  hours — when  we  are  await- 
ing the  final  word  from  Germany.  We  will  not  bring  our  army 
home  in  any,  large:  numbers  between  that  day  and  the  day  that 
demobilization  begins — I  mean  that  period  when  we  wait  for 
the  final  forging  of  the  great  peace  instrument.  The  allies  have 
learned  their  lesson.  They  will  not  bring  back  to  their  homes 
in  any  large  proportions  their  fighting  forces  until  they  are  abso- 
lutely sure  that  they  have  made  secure  that  for  which  we  have 
been  fighting,  and  that  for  which  they  have  laid  down  eleven 
millions  of  lives — certainly  not.  I  discover  among  discerning 
and  thoughtful  people  everywhere  that  they  have  heeded  the 
warning  that  came  by  way  of  Russia,  and  that  they  recognize 
the  actual  danger  of  what  might  take  place  in  Turkey  and  in 
the  Balkan  States,  and  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  even  in  Ger- 
many, and  perchance  in  some  of  the  allied  countries,  and  they 
will  not  take  chances.  The  garrisons  will  stand,  and  they  will 
stand  in  strength  until  the  immense  price  paid  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  is  certain  of  not  being  lost.  Then  we  will 
not  only  win  the  war,  but  we  will  win  it  without  losing  our 
souls.    [Applause.] 

Now,  I  would  remind  you  that  this  is  a  much  more  expens- 
i\'e  plan  than  it  is  to  provide  for  the  fragments  of  the  time  of 
soldiers  under  war  conditions,  that  is,  to  provide  the  facilities  of 
these  welfare  agencies  for  virtually  all  of  the  time  of  the  men, 
is  obviously  much  more  expensive  than  to  afford  them  to  the 
men  for  but  fragrnents  of  their  tired  hours.  I  have  visited  too 
intimately  all  of  these  armies,  and  have  observed  the  activities, 
to  have  any  question  whatever  on  this  point,  nor  does  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  campaign  rest  under  any  illusion.  We 
have  counted  the  cost,  and  although  we  had  advertised  that  w^ 
wanted  $170,500,000,  within  a  few  days,  since  we  recog^nized 
that  no  matter  how  remote  the  permanent  peace  might  be,  the 
American  people  would  not  forgive  us  if  we  were  to  go  into 
the  campaign  next  week  without  having  included  demobiliza- 
tion plans  and  prospects ;  we  have,  within  a  few  days,  sent  out 
the  word  all  over  the  land,  that  we  need  an  oversubscription 
of  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  We  did  this  not  without  consultation 
with  military  and  naval  authorities.  We  are  going  to  put  on  a 
far  greater  physical  program.  We  are  going  to  send  over  one 
thousand  of  the  finest  leaders  of  recreational  sports  that  Amer- 
ica has  produced,  not  only  to  look  after  the  physical  condition 
of  the  men  when  they  will  not  be  engaged  in  such  physical 
activity  as  intense  military  drill  affords,  but  to  help  them  meet 
the  moral  perils.  We  do  not  make  this  world  much  better  by 
saying,  "Thou  shalt  not."  That  hardly  every  stops  any  man. 
It  is  by  counter-attractions,  it  is  by  making  recreational  sports 
so  compelling  that  we  will  occupy  usefully  the  time  of  the  men 
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Then  again,  we  are  going  to  make  our  social  program  much 
more  comprehensive,  already  so  attractive.  Those  of  you  who 
have  been  over  seas  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  one  thousand 
of  the  choicest  women  whom  we  have  been  able  to  select  from 
America  to  put  into  the  huts  and  canteens.  They  are  the  very 
flower  of  our  young  womanhood,  but  we  want  to  double,  if 
possible,  triple  their  number.  There  is  no  greater  restraining, 
uplifting  and  inspiring,  influence  that  we  could  put  among  our 
boys  than  that,  but  it  will  be  expensive. 

Then,  our  educational  program  is  very  large,  and  is  almost 
entirely  left  out  of  the  $170,500,000.  We  formed  our  army 
educational  committee  in  consultation  with  General  Pershing. 
We  have  already  sent  over  three  hundred  professors  and 
teachers  and  have  had  a  cablegram  asking  us  for  two  thousand 
more.  I  met  our  text  book  committee  two  weeks  ago,  and  they 
decided  that  we  must  place  an  order  for  five  million  dollars' 
worth  of  text  books  for  the  American  army  alone.  That  is 
about  $2.50  per  man,  less  than  is  usually  expended  for  a  pri- 
mary scholar  in  the  American  schools.  Then,  we  want  three 
million  dollars  more  for  books  of  reference.  Thus,  we  need 
about  thirteen  million  dollars  for  these  books  and  teachers,  which 
is  not  in  the  $170,500,000.  No  matter  how  much  of  this  work 
the  government  may  take  over,  and  I  hope  they  will  develop  a 
vast  compulsory  educational  plan,  the  popular  aspects  of  it,  and 
the  highly  specialized  aspects  may  well  be  conducted  by  our 
civilian  societies  and  will  call  for  all  this  sum  that  I  have  indi 
cated. 

And,  what  shall  I  say  of  the  religious  program?  It  will  be 
something  the  like  of  which  this  world  has  never  seen.  We 
will  send  over  the  finest  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  Protes- 
tant, Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jewish  faiths.  The  strongest 
appeal  ever  made  to  the  flower  of  the  manhood  of  a  nation 
will  be  made  to  our  men  and  boys.  The  vital  and  dynamic 
truths  of  pure  religion  will  be  presented  with  such  convincing 
force  that  men  will  respond.  Moreover,  the  men  will  be  related 
to  the  great  tasks  that  await  them  on  their  return  to  their  native 
land. 

Gentlemen,  I  could  sum  up  the  whole  thing  in  two  sentences. 
Shall  the  period  of  demobilization  be  made  a  period  of  demoi 
alization  or  not?  Shall  the  period  of  demobilization,  and  the 
period  that  will  precede  actual  demobilization,  which  may  prove 
to  be  longer  than  the  period  of  demobilization,  be  one  of  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  deterioration  or  weakening,  or  shall  it  bc 
one  of  character  building,  of  daily  growth  in  useful  knowledge, 
of  steady  increase  in  working  efficiency,  and  of  preparation  for 
tasks  of  patriotic  service  and  leadership?  We  are  willing  to 
leave  those  two  questions  with  the  American  people  to  answer 
next  week.  I  have  no  doubt  thev  will  respond  with  the  fifty 
per  cent,  over  subscription.     [Applause.] 
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PEACE   ANNOUNCED 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE. — Mr.  President,  while  Mr.  Mott  was 
speaking  the  sirens  have  been  blowing^,  and  the  United  Press 
announces  that  Germany  has  signed  the  armistice  and  that  all 
hostilities  cease  at  two  o'clock. 

The  announcement  was  received  with  general  cheering. 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE. — I  was  about  to  ask  you  if  you  would  re- 
ceive a  motion  which  perhaps  has  never  been  made  in  this  hall 
before.  The  motion  which  I  was  about  make,  which  the  mem- 
bers by  their  action  anticipated,  was  a  motion  that  we  proceed 
to  give  three  cheers  for  victory. 

The  President. — Let  us  do  it  again. 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE. — I  simply  wish  to  add,  before  we  do  it, 
let  us  now  resolve  to  try  and  make  this  great  United  War  Service 
Fund  go  over  the  top  with  an  over-subscription  in  celebration  of 
the  great  Victory.  In  proposing  three  more  cheers  I  want  to 
say  that  the  spontaneous  and  instant  outburst  of  the  members  in 
anticipation  of  my  motion  was  characteristic  of  the  fervent  spirit 
of  patriotism  which  they  have  shown  from  the  earliest  days  when 
this  war  broke  out  in  1914. 

Three  cheers  were  given  again  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  President  asked  Franklin  P.  Duryea  and  Clarence 
W.  EcKARDT  to  act  as  a  Committee  to  welcome  any  new  mem- 
bers present. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 


Note. — Later  in  the  day  it  was  announced  by  the  State  De- 
partment, Washington,  that  the  announcement  of  peace  had 
been  premature  and  that  the  armistice  had  not  been  signed. 

Early  Monday  morning,  November  11th,  however,  the  armi- 
stice was  signed  by  the  German  Government  and  the  day  was 
made   a   public   holiday  with   perhaps  the  greatest   display  of 
rejoicing  ever  seen  in  this  city. 
8 
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Monthly  Meetiog,  Thursday,  December  5,  1918 

A  regular  monthly  meeting:  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  Thursday,  December  5, 
1918,  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 

PRESENT 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Frank  K.  Sturgis,  Vice-President 
Charles  T.  G Wynne,  Secretary 

and    two    hundred    and    seventy-three    other    members    of    the 
Chamber. 

Charles.  N.  Kight,  special  representative  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  Aerial  Mail  Division,  was  also  present  and  occu- 
pied a  seat  at  the  right  of  the  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  November  7,  1918,  were  read 
and  approved. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and 
recommended  their  election  : 

FOR  RESIDENT    MEMBERS 

Candidates  Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

George  Blumenthal      A.  Barton  Hepburn  Albert  H.  Wiggin 

Charles  G.  Du  Bois        John  I.  Waterbury  Albert  C  Salt 

Ellis  P.  Earle  Union  N.  Bethell  William  H.  Nichols 

W.  Hunt  Hall  Henry  A.  Caesar  George  E.  Mollesom 

Maxwell  MacMaster    Welding  Ring  Robert  G.  Moran 

Charles  E.  MathewsonJ.  Frederick  Talcott  E.  C  Miller 

Charles  Fred.  Quincy  James  C  Elms  John  F.  Wallace 

George  F.  Taylor  William  M.  Sperry  Henry  T.  Seymour 

Alfred  A.  Whitman       Henry  T.  Seymour  Edward  D.  Page 

Franklin  P.  Duryea  and  Edward  Corning  were  appointed 
tellers,  and  a  vote  taken  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
candidates  named. 
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LIBERTY    LOAN    INVESTORS 

Mr.  Ring,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Comrtiittee,  also  present- 
ed the  following  report  and  moved  its  adoption  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  floating  the  Li})- 
erty  Loans,  has  secured  subscriptions  from  more  than  20,000,000 
of  people. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  more  than  19,000,000 
of  these  subscribers  have  never  been  investors  before,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  have  for  the  first  time  put  money  into  an 
interest-bearing^  security. 

They  have  been  induced  to  save  and  to  invest  this  money  on 
two  grounds : 

First — in  response  to  an  appeal  to  their  patriotism  ; 

Second — on  the  assurance  of  the  safety  of  their  investment. 

The  Government  has  assumed  a  great  obligation  towards 
these  people  whom  it  has  thus  induced  to  invest  in  its  securities. 

Great  good  and  increased  economic  strength  would  result  if 
the  spirit  of  thrift  and  sound  investment  which  has  thus  been 
started  should  be  so  cultivated  that  it  might  become  a  perman- 
ent habit  of  their  lives. 

Qn  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government  does  not  recognize  and 
discharge  this  obligation,  there  is  very  grave  danger  that  there 
will  be  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  which  would  not 
only  destroy  the  habit  of  thrift  and  the  desire  to  invest,  but  also 
might  turn  the  spirit  of  patriotism  into  one  of  dissatisfaction 
and  distrust  of  the  Government  and  of  public  securities. 

Except  during  the  last  year  when,  under  the  war  powers  of 
the  Government,  the  issue  of  securities  has  been  supervised 
and  restricted  by  the  Capital  Issues  Committees  in  the  various 
Federal  Reser\'e  Districts,  there  has  always  been  a  flood  of 
highly  speculative,  often  unsound,  and  sometimes  fraudulent 
issues  of  securities  offered  by  means  of  advertisements,  circu- 
lars and  solicitation  to  the  people  throughout  the  country. 

The  promoters  of  these  enterprises  sought  to  secure  the  money 
of  the  inexperienced  by  questionable  means  and  by  promise  of 
alluring  returns  which  legitimate  industry  could  not  produce. 

There  are  already  many  signs  that  as  soon  as  Government 
supervision  is  removed  there  will  be  an  unusual  outcrop  of  these 
classes  of  securities  offered  to  the  small  investor  in  exchange  for 
his  Liberty  Bonds. 

When  heretofore  the  inexperienced,  and  often  unsuspicious, 
parted  with  money  in  exchange  for  worthless  securities,  and  lost 
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it,  he  had  no  one  but  himself  to  blame ;  but  if  he  is  induced  to 
part  with  Liberty  Bonds  and  subsequently  finds  his  securities 
worthless  and  his  money  gone,  the  ultimate  effect  is  more  likely 
to  be  that  he  will  ieel  that  under  great  persuasion  he  lent'  his 
money  to  the  Government  and  ultimately  had  nothing  to  show 
for  it ;  and  from  that  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  with  an  assumed 
grievance  rankling  in  his  mind,  not  only  will  his  spirit  of  patriotism 
be  impaired  or  disappear,  but  also  the  habit  of  thrift  and  in- 
vestment will  be  discouraged ;  and  so  at  some  future  time  when, 
in  a  great  emergency,  the  Government  may  again  call  upon  its 
citizens,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  support  might  be  found 
lacking. 

Furthermore,  the  form  in  which  the  Liberty  Bonds  were 
issued,  carrying  coupons,  only  for  two  years  and  necessitating 
their  exchange  for  other  bonds  at  the  end  of  that  time,  is  not 
likely  to  be  understood  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  less  intelli- 
gent people  who  have  subscribed  and  paid  for  them,  and  will 
make  them  the  more  easy  victims  if  the  predatory  promoter 
leads  them  to  believe  that  they  will  receive  nothing  more  until 
the  ultimate  time  of  redemption,  which  in  many  cases  may  be 
after  their  death. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  offers  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  believes  that  a  very  important  economic  and  political 
question  is  involved  in  the  protection  of  the  people  who  have 
invested  in  Liberty  Bonds,  and  it  urges  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize  its  obligation  to  do  so  and  suggests  a 
campaign  of  wide  publicity  and  education  to  put  the  people  on 
their  guard,  and  also  to  protect  them  from  the  solicitations  of 
unscrupulous  promoters  by  such  powers  as  existing  laws  pro- 
vide or  by  securing  new  legislation  if  present  laws  are  inade- 
quate: and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  urges  its  members  to  caution  their  employees  and 
those  of  corporations  with  which  they  are  connected  against  part- 
ing with  their  Liberty  Bonds  without  first  consulting  the  em- 
ployer or  bank  through  which  they  were  purchased,  and  particu- 
larly against  parting  with  them  in  exchange  for  unknown 
securities. 

The  President. — I  have  no  doubt  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Chamber  have  had  some  personal  experiences  which  show 
how  easy  it  is  for  ignorant  men  to  be  approached  by  designings 
men  and  separated  from  their  Liberty  Bonds.  As  an  instance 
of  the  ignorance  of  some  of  these  purchasers,  it  is  sai^  that  ftn 
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owner  of  a  bond  in  taking  the  coupon  off,  instead  of  realizing 
that  it  was  an  amount  to  be  collected,  understood  that  it  was  a 
payment  that  he  had  to  make,  and  went  to  the  bank  in  order  to 
pay  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  coupon.  Of  course  no  act  of 
the  Government  can  prevent  people  from  losing  their  money  if 
they  will,  but,  as  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  other  day  in  considering  this  subject,  the  Government 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  get  the  people  to  buy  the  bonds, 
and  they  have  done  so,  and  the  bonds  have  gotten  into  the  hands 
of  a  lot  of  people  who  are  inexperienced.  I  think  it  is  very 
timely  that  this  Chamber  should  take  the  action  now  proposed 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The   resolutions  offered  by   Mr.   Ring  were   adopted   unani- 
mously. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  BARGE  CANAL 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Trade  and  Improvements,  presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  N.ezv  York : 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Erie  Canal  into  a  modem  barge 
canal  has  had  the  support  of  the  Chamber  from  the  first  incep- 
tion of  the  idea;  and  your  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and 
Improvements  has  followed  the  project  since  the  time  of  the 
first  appropriation  of  $101,000,000  for  canal  improvements  made 
in  1903. 

Your  Committee  now  finds  that  after  approximately  sixteen 
years  of  construction  work,  and  the  expense  of  about  $15  5 
000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  canal  system,  the  entire 
enterprise  is  threatened  with  failure  to  attain  reasonable  use- 
fulness owing  to  lack  of  terminals  and  to  shallow  water  in  many 
places. 

The  Legislature  in  1911  appropriated  $19,800,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  canal  terminals  at  New  York,  Buffalo  and  interven- 
ing cities,  still  ^the  close  of  1918  terminal  facilities  have  not 
been  completed  m  either  of  the  cities  of  Buffalo  or  New  York, 
and  the  entire  terminal  proposition  is  in  a  very  bad  way.  Five 
terminals  have  been  started  in  Greater  New  York  but  all  are 
far  from  complete.     A  sixth  terminal,  the  most  essential  of  all. 
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which  should  be  somewhere  on  the  Hudson  River  below  14th 
Street,  has  not  so  far  had  its  site  determined  upon. 

Obviously,  the  canal  can  be  of  little  use  without  terminals 
and  these  terminals  must  be  properly  constructed.  It  is  also 
equally  obvious  that  if  any  portion  of  the  canal  has  shallow 
water  and  needs  to  be  dredged  deeper,  only  such  boats  can 
navigate  the  length  of  the  canal  as  can  pass  along  that  portion 
of  the  canal  with  shallow  water.  The  plans  of  the  canal  call 
for  12  feet  of  water.  It  is  possible  that  the  cause  of  shallow 
water  is  slides,  incident  to  new  construction,  and  that  prompt 
redredging  and  repairing  will  remedy  the  situation.  However, 
the  condition  on  the  canal  is  at  present,  it  is  understood  from 
many  authorities,  such  that  boats  loaded  beyond  seven  feet  can- 
not navigate  safely.  The  result  is  that  the  boats  already  on  the 
canal  cannot  be  loaded  anywhere  near  their  full  capacity.  The 
seventy-five  boats  being  built  by  the  Government,  which  will 
be  ready  next  spring,  require  the  full  twelve  foot  depth  of  the . 
canal  for  their  effective  use ;  and  if  an  eight  foot  depth  remains 
in  any  section  of  the  canal,  it  is  estimated  that  only  two-thirds 
of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  fleet  can  be  counted  upon. 

Any  other  problems  surrounding  the  operation  of  the  canal 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  now  subordinate  to  the 
problem  of  full  completion  of  the  canal  system.  This  is  the 
first  essential  and  the  most  practical  question  before  us  at 
present. 

By  next  Spring,  imports  no  doubt  will  have  resumed  and  a 
more  normal  foreign  trade  will  exist.  We  will  then  be  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  nations,  and  a  full  use  of  the  canal  will 
be  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  state  and  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  annual  interest  on  the  canal  debt  is  over 
$6,000,000.  This  charge  upon  our  state  should  be  offset  as  soon 
as  possible  by  full  completion  of  the  canal  system  so  that  the 
people  of  the  state  may  receive  the  benefits  of  its  use. 

A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.  So  long  as  im- 
pediments exist  in  the  canal  channel,  or  terminals  and  other 
equipment  have  not  been  installed,  the  canal  is  like  a  chain  with 
a  weak  link;  and  its  usefulness  is  limited. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  your  Committee  offers  for 
adoption  the  following  resolution : 

Resoh'cd,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  urges  upon  the  proper  authorities  the  rapid  comple- 
tion of  the  terminals  and  necessary  dredging  of  the  new  Barge 
Canal  Svstem  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  be  sent  to  the  Governor 
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o£   the  State  of  New   York  and  to  the  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  when  they  again  assemble. 

Respectfully   submitted, 


Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  Chairman 
James  O.  Bloss 
Charles  A.  Sherman 
Francis  H.  Sisson 

WlLLLAM  McCaRROLL 


Of  the 

Committee  on 

Internal  TVadt 

and 
Improvements 


New  York,  December  4,  1918. 

REPORT  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

The  President. — Mr.  Edward  D.  Page,  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Industrial  Problems  and  Relations,  has 
prepared  a  report,  a  timely  report,  with  which  I  think  you  will 
agree  when  it  is  read.  Mr.  Page  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  announce  that  this  morning  we  are  told  that  he  has 
pleura-pneumonia.  Mr.  William  Hamlin  Childs,  a  member 
of  that  committee,  has,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Page,  undertaken 
to  read  the  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Childs  read  the  report  as  follows : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  on  Industrial  Problems  and  Relations  has 
for  some  time  appreciated  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  when 
once  the  problems  of  Industrial  Reconstruction,  under  after- 
war  conditions,  should  be  forced  upon  the  managers  of  our 
manufacturing  industries. 

A  large  number  of  wage-earners  have  already,  or  will  shortly 
be  severed  from  their  present  work  and  will  have  to  seek  neW 
employment. 

During  each  of  the  coming  months  for  an  indefinite  period — 
variously  estimated  from  ten  months  to  two  years,  a  further 
laige  number  of  demobilized  soldiers  and  sailors  will  have  to 
find  employment. 

Wage-levels,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  workers  in  war 
service,  and  to  the  competition  of  emergency  demands  on  dimin- 
ished numbers,  are  the  highest  ever  known. 

Trades   unions   have   largely    increased    their   influence   over 
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wage-earners  owing  to  their  patriotic  attitude  toward  the  war, 
ana  to  their  success,  under  the  conditions  described,  in  obtain- 
ing substantial  advances  in  wage  sciiedules.  They  feel  them- 
selves stronger  in  numbers,  in  morale  and  in  finances  tlian  ever 
before. 

t  iThe  trades  unions  will  undoubtedly  vigorously  oppose  any 
substantial  reduction  of  wages  Irom  the  levels  now  prevailing, 
at  least  until  the  cost  of  living  has  been  materially  reduced. 

The  industrial  outlook  in  this  country  is  one  of  great  prom- 
ise. The  United  States  alone  has  been  able  to  maintain  the 
technical  integrity  and  efficiency  of  their  manufacturing  plants; 
however  much  they  have  suffered  from  the  disintegration  of 
their  operative  organizations.  They  are  therefore  well-prepared 
to  begin  the  work  of  restoration,  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  demand  for  finished  goods,  machines  and  materials  to 
take  the  place  of  those  destroyed,  either  directly  by  military 
operations  or  indirectly  by  four  years  of  deferred  purchasing 
and  consumption  in  neutral  as  well  as  in  belligerent  countries. 
•  Millions  of  peasants  abroad  have  been  trained  for  the  first  time  in 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  will  desire  to  continue  its  use  in 
industry. 

Better  than  any  other  people,  we  are  fitted  to  supply  machines 
for  popular  use.  In  the  textile  and  other  trades  we  have  a 
surplus  of  machinery  over  the  needs  of  normal  domestic  con- 
sumption; and  can  profitably  exchange  many  of  our  finished 
products  for  the  raw  materials  and  luxuries  of  foreign  lands. 
While  bottoms  to  carry  our  wares  are  not  yet  plentiful,  we  can- 
not long  continue  our  present  shipbuilding  activities  without 
producing  ships  for  which  we  shall  need  to  find  cargoes  if  our 
merchant  marine  is  to  retain  the  place  acquired  through  our 
exertions  to  win  a  speedy  peace. 

Successfully  to  carry  out  the  destiny  that  is  thus  knocking  at 
our  gates  we  need  first  of  all  economical  and  efficient  production 
of  goods  by  the  industries,  which  in  the  last  analysis  will  supply 
the  commodities  needed  to  replenish  this  world-scarcity,  and  inci- 
dentally to  build  up  that  commercial  good-will  with  foreign 
peoples,  which  comes  from  continuous  trade  in  serviceable  com- 
modities, and  is  nationally  and  economically  desirable  as  a  con- 
tinuous basic  support  of  industrial  stability. 

To  en.sure  the  economical  and  efficient  production  of  the 
wares  of  any  industry  the  heartv  co-operation  of  three  factors 
is  essential ;  firstly  capital,  which  provides  the  plant  and  the 
means  of  financing:  the  product  as  well  as  the  credits  involved  in 
die  sales;  secondly  management,  which  gives  trained  ability  for 
operation,  the  distribution  of  products,  and  the  co-ordination 
of  materials  and  skill  used  to  make  finished  commodities:  and 
thirdlv  labor,  skilled  or  unskilled.  Without  these  three  factors 
finished  commodities  cannot  be  mnde  at  all;  without  their  co- 
operation they  cannot  be  made  efficiently  or  economically.     It 
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has  been  proven  over  and  over  again,  in  industry,  that  irrespec- 
tive of  such  conditions  as  rate  of  wages  paid,  as  cost  of  man- 
agement, or  as  rates  of  interest  or  other  return  on  capital,  the 
condition  of  hearty  co-operation  outweighed  all  the  others.  It  is 
a  by-word  of  production  that  the  cheapest  and  best  product  is 
compatible  with  the  largest  earnings  for  wage-earners,  the  high- 
est salaries  for  managers,  and  the  largest  profits  for  capitalists, 
only  providing  that  all  three  elements  fully  co-operate. 
In  this  we  find  the  moral  factor  of  manufacturing,  which  out- 
weighs all  the  physical  factors. 

Your  Committee  cannot  therefore  conceal  its  concern  as  it 
views,  the  conditions  already  described  as  arising  from  the 
earnestness  of  entry  into  the  war  and  from  the  lightning- 
like advent  of  peace.  These  in  the  judgment  of  your  Com- 
mittee militate  against  and  are  likely  to  impair  seriously 
tiiat  enthusiastic  and  whole-hearted  spirit  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  wage-earners,  the  capitalists,  and  the  managers  of  our 
industrial  enterprises.  The  economical  and  efficient  productivity 
of  these  enterprises  is  vitally  necessary,  not  only  for  world - 
welfare,  but  for  ^he  established  position  of  the  United  States  in 
international  trade  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Your  Committee  uses  the  terms  wage-earners,  managers  and 
capitalists  advisedly,  in  place  of  the  words  labor,  enterprise  and 
capital;  for  it  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  men,  not  ab 
stract  entities,  are  what  practical  people  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
concrete  affairs  of  life.  And  it  is  impending  conflicts  between 
the  interests  of  human  beings  that  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion if  we  are  to  view  the  problem  aright.  Insofar  as  those  con- 
flicts breed  emotions  that  take  away  from  the  human  co-opera- 
tion that  is  needed  for  economical  production,  they  destroy  not 
only  the  possibilities  of  successful  competition  for  world-mar- 
kets; but  they  debar  all  three  classes  of  co-operators  from  a 
stable  share  in  the  prosperity  that  may  be  deemed  to  arise  from 
that  competition.  They  throw  us  back  upon  our  home  markets, 
with  no  tension  pulley  of  over-seas  demand  to  take  up  the  slack 
when  the  power  runs  slowly. 

Your  Committee  has  given  serious  consideration  to  this  grave 
situation;  to  the  inclination  of  managers  to  take  advantage  of 
conditions  of  temporarily  large  labor-turnovers  to  reopen  war 
on  unionism,  to  the  inclination  of  labor  unions  to  defend  the 
gains  which  have  been  given  them  by  a  situation  forced  by  war 
needs,  and  whose  future  stability  is  a  matter  of  some  question. 
It  has  also  given  consideration  to  the  forces,  mainly  external  to 
the  industrial  situation,  which  tend  to  disorder  and  profit  from 
violence  and  crime.  We  refer  to  the  efforts  of  syndicalists, 
I.  W.  W.'s,  and  other  revolutionary  or  anarchistic  bodies  to 
make  capital  out  of  labor  disputes;  although  they  themselves 
rarely  have  any  direct  connection  with  productive  labor.  It 
would  be  a  sorry  object  lesson  for  young  democracies,  and  a 
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potent  aid  to  autocratic  reactionism  abroad,  if  the  spectacle 
were  presented  to  the  world  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  democ- 
racy in  existence,  itself  racked  and  convulsed  over  the  disputes 
of  those  whose  permanent  interests,  if  only  clearly  recog:nized, 
should  be  thoroughly  tied  up  with  those  deliberate  and  orderly 
methods  of  settlement  for  which  democracy  stands.  And  it 
would  be  an  added  incentive  to  the  progress  of  a  red-handed  and 
incendiary  class  struggle  abroad  if  we  here  were  to  allow  the  set- 
tlement of  trade  disputes  to  be  annexed  by  those  disorderly  and 
revolutionary  minorities,  more  significant  by  reason  of  their 
noisiness  than  by  their  size. 

il  there  is  aiiyihing  that  the  application  of  American  prin- 
ciples to  politics  has  proven  niosi  conclusively  it  is  thai  the 
characteristic  process  of  debate,  discussion  and  compromise  in- 
volved in  democratic  methods  of  government  has  adjusted  the 
disputes  arising  from  the  diversities  of  interest  between  classes 
in  a  manner  which  is  orderly,  reasonable,  just,  and  in  tlie  end 
satisfactory  to  the  disputants.  It  remains  to  apply  this  demo- 
cratic method  to  the  adjustment  of  industrial  differences — to 
disputes  between  the  three  essential  factors  of  industrial  pro- 
duction— to  the  end  that  the  economies  and  efficiency  of  co-op- 
eration, the  one  j)rocess  in  which  the  interests  of  all  three  part- 
ners are  afike,  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  Wage-earners  as  a  " 
class  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  count  as  men  and  women 
in  the  vital  management  of  their  industries  in  whatever  posi- 
tion they  may  be  qualified  to  count.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
at  this  moment,  since  so  many  wage-earners  will  be  returning 
from  our  active  campaigns  against  the  enemy,  where  men  have 
counted  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  warfare.  These  men 
will  not  be  content  to  relapse  to  a  position  where  they  are  only 
i\  number  on  a  time  sheet  or  a  pay-roll.  Nor  is  it  right  or  just 
that  they  should  be  asked  to  do  so. 

More  than  a  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  the  democ- 
ratization of  Industry.  Welfare  Committees,  Shop  Councils,  and 
Works  Committees,  have  been  organized  among  the  working 
men  of  many  important  industries  both  here  and  in  Great 
Britain.  Bv  these  representative  means  the  workingman  has 
been  broujrht  into  contact  with  the  management,  and  often 
with  Boards  of  Directors.  Questions  of  policy  have  been  de- 
bated— discipline :  wa?es.  up  and  down  :  hours  of  labor :  output 
and  costs:  shop  conditions:  grievances  and  many  other  points 
have  been  discussed  by  men  arwrl  manas^ers,  together  or  sepa- 
rately. As  in  the  self-governing  committees  among  school 
bovs,  or  the  honor  svstems  in  our  universities,  many  questions 
have  been  automatically  removed  from  the  field  of  contention, 
and  adjusted  amicablv  without  interruption  to  business,  and 
without  interfering  with  intensive  co-operation. 

Believing  that  in  the  democratization  of  industrv  lies  the  fu- 
ture  hope  of   peaceful,   orderly   and   effective   striving   toward 
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economic    efficiency,    your    Committee    proposes    the    following 
preamble  and  resolutions  for  adoption  by  the  Chamber : 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  grave  questions  involving  far-reaching 
changes  of  industrial  policy  will  shortly  arise  in  the  conduct  ot 
our  manufacturing  industries;  and 

Whereas,  The  Chamber  believes  that  the  cordial  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  wage-earners,  managers  and  capitalists  is  vitally 
necessary  to  economy  and  ethciency  of  i  ndustrial  production, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  competitive  place  of  the  United 
States  in  the  trade  with  the  other  continents;  and 

Whereas,  The  social  peace  and  order  of  the  whole  world  may 
easily  depend  upon  the  example  set  by  the  Industries  of  the^ 
Great  Republic  in  adjusting  class  dilferences  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  right,  justice  and  order,  in  like  manner  as 
accomplished  in  the  democratic  institutions  by  which  that  Re- 
public is  governed;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  earnestly  commends  to  the  managers  of  all  large 
productive  enterprises  the  investigation  of  the  methods  of  in- 
dustrial democracy  now  making  progress  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  the  United  States,  with  the  idea  of  adapting  such  methods 
to  their  businesses;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  wishes  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  closer  association  of  wage-earners,  managers  and 
capitalists  in  all  large  industrial  establishments,  the  formation 
of  representative  committees  in  which  differences  and  disputes 
can  be  ironed  out  and  adjustments  effected;  and  particularly 
whereby  managers,  wage-earners  and  capitalists  may  be  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  problems  of  each  of  the  other 
groups;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  feels  that  only  thus  may  be  secured 
that  degree  of  cordial  and  hearty  co-operation  between  the  three 
factors  of  production  which  will  afford  the  highest  degree  of. 
economy  and  efficiency,  and  will  tend  to  stabilize  prosperity,  and  if 
adhered  to  will  eventually  give  American  industry  its  rightful 
I»osition  of  supremacy  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Edward  D.  Page,  Chairman 
William  Hamlin  Childs 
William  L.  Saunders 


Oi  the 
Committee  ott 

Industrial 

Problems  and 

Relations 


New  York,  December  4,  1918, 
[Applause.] 
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Mr.  Childs. — It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  this  morn- 
ing's paper  contains  this  statement  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  of  France  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  France, 
in  which  he  says : 

"Among  the  objects  of  the  war  there  was  one  to  which  the 
Government  attached  great  importance.  This  was  the  necessity 
to  consider  the  new  relations  between  the  heads  of  industry  and 
labor.  For  the  idea  prevalent  in  Germany  of  a  struggle  between 
classes,  France  must  substitute  a  plan  of  co-operation  of  classes 
in  the  common  interests." 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  President. — I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
resolutions  we  have  ever  had  presented  to  the  Chamber  in  all  its 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  it  is  a  forward-looking  reso- 
lution. 

The  report  and  resolutions,  having  been  seconded,  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS  ON  TERMINATION  OF 
WAR  CONTRACTS 

EuGENius  H.  OuTERBRiDGE,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War,  pre- 
sented the  following  report  and  Memorial  to  Congress: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

Since  the  preliminary  report  of  your  Committee  on  Foreign 
Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Chamber,  there  has  developed  an  after-the-war  problem  which  is 
of  immediate  and  prime  importance  although  it  was  not  one  oi 
those  contemplated  in  the  schedule  of  subjects  to  be  studied  an^l 
reported  upon  which  the  Committee  adopted  at  the  time  of  its 
organization. 

The  sudden  ending  of  the  war  just  at  the  time  that  the  in- 
dustries of  this  country  had  been  fully  organized  and  were  just 
reaching  large  production  for  war  needs,  finds  the  Government 
and  manufacturers  faced  with  the  difficult  situation  of  how 
equitably  to  terminate  the  enormous  number  of  existing  con- 
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tracts  and  orders  for  which  even  confirmatory  contracts  had  not 
yet  been  delivered. 

The  immediate  termination  of  contracts  for  production  and 
deHvery,  leaving  manufacturers  with  raw  materials,  partly  fin- 
ished products,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  special  equipment, 
threatens  to  create  a  state  of  chaos  tending  to  prevent  the 
orderly  transition  of  industry  back  to  a  peace  basis,  delaying 
and  making  more  diflicult  the  re-employment  of  men  returning 
from  the  war,  and,  if  carried  out  literally,  leading  to  the  dis- 
charge of  many  of  the  present  operatives  and  possibly  even  to 
financial  panic  in  some  of  those  branches  of  industry  most 
seriously  affected. 

At  the  moment,  therefore,  this  appears  to  be  the  most  press- 
ing after-war  problem  there  is. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  legal  and  financial  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Government  would  have  to  act  was 
made  last  week  by  Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arbitration,  and  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  counsel  of 
the  Chamber,  on  a  special  visit  to  Washington  for  that  purpose, 
and  developed  the  fact  that  there  is  no  practical  way  now  existing 
by  which  these  claims  can  be  expeditiously  examined,  the  facts  de- 
tennined  or  an  equitable  settlement  speedily  accomplished. 

New  legislation  is  essential. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  oflFcrs  a  Memorial  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  together  with  a  Resolution. 

MEMORIAL 

To  the  Members  of  Congress: 

The  sudden  ending  of  the  war  has  produced  a  problem  for 
which  the  country  was  unprepared  and  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  urgency  of  its  efforts  to  carry  on  the  war,  had 
made  no  plans. 

If  industry  is  to  be  enabled  to  return  promptly  to  peace- 
ful pursuits  and  to  the  production  of  products  and  commodities 
for  domestic  and  foreign  trade;  and  if  it  is  to  be  able  to 
assimilate  rapidly  the  large  number§  of  men  returning  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  it  is  essential  that  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  provide  the  method  by  which  the  termination 
of  war  contracts  and  the  transition  from  war  production  to 
peace  production  can  be  accomplished  rapidly  and  fairly  both 
to  the  Government  and  manufacturers. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authorities  that  there  may 
be  at  least  50,000  cases  arising:  from  action  taken  by  Govern- 
ment Departments  in  terminating  contracts. 

The  immense  number  of  claims  arising  in  these  cases  will 
cither  have  a  legal,  equitable  or  moral  foundation, "or  they  will 
not  have  any  foundation.    For  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
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validity,  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to  know  the  facts  in  each 
case  and  then,  having  the  tacts,  the  proper  governmental  offi- 
cials may  pass  upon  the  law, or,  in  case  Congress  confers  such 
authority,  on  the  equity  of  the  case.  Existing  judicial  and 
administrative  agencies  are  wholly  inadequate.  None  arc  more 
reaJv  to  admit  this  than  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Qaims 
and  those  governmental  officers  now  charged  with  the  duty  of 
passing  upon  claims.  The  scandalous  delay*^  that  followed  the 
presentation  of  claims  after  the  Civil  War  must  not  orcnr  again. 
A  modern  justice-loving  government  should  not  leave  the  situa- 
tion in  such  shape  that  only  the  grandchildren  of  present  living 
men  shall  enjoy  the  benehts  of  their  just  claims  against  the 
Government,  it  is  imperative  that  additional  machinery  and 
improved  forms  of  administration  be  devised. 

In  the  belief  that  the  century-old  experience  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  may  be  helpful  in  this 
situation,  this  memorial  is  addressed  to  you. 

The  Chamber  finds  a  widespread  disposition  among  mer- 
chants and  business  men  to  accept  as  final  the  determination  of 
trade  tribunals  constituted  under  simple  rules  of  procedure,  such 
as  have  been  established  in  this  Chamber,  in  other  trade  boards 
in  this  country,  and  most  extensively  abroad.  Such  tribunals 
are  made  up  of  experts,  capable  without  delay  of  ascertaining 
trade  facts.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  Chamber  that  men 
prominent  each  in  his  line  willingly  serve  for  nominal  com- 
pensation in  the  performance  of  such  duties.  There  is  now 
available  trained  material  which  could  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  and  certifying  to  the  proper  officials  the  factb 
furnishing  the  basis  for  any  claim  against  the  Government  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war.  Such  "fact-gathering  agencies,"  duplicated 
many  times  throughout  the  country,  could  be  promptly  formed, 
would  operate  immediately,  and  would  insure  to  the  merchant 
a  prompt  and  speedy  avenue  of  approach  to  administrative  offi- 
cers or  the  Courts  of  Claims,  and  insure  to  the  Government 
full  protection  of  its  interest.  The  determination  of  whether 
or  not  a  claim  has  a  legal  foundation  upon  the  facts  as  pre- 
sented must,  of  course,  be  made  ultimately  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Court  of  Claims,  but  before  there  can 
be  any  determination  upon  the  law  the  facts  must  be  ascer- 
tained. We  believe  that  the  facts  could  be  so  ascertained  read- 
ily and  speedily  by  "Regional  Boards  of  Examiners,"  applying 
to  these  tasks  the  same  kind  of  serx'ice  now  performed  by  the 
Auxiliary  Capital  Issues  Committees  established  regionally 
throughout  the  country.  The  membership  of  such  boards  should 
be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  President  on  nomination  of 
trade  bodies  like  our  Chamber,  and  subject  possibly  to  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  personnel  should  consist 
of  men  of  such  integrity  and  high  standing  as  to  make  certain 
that  they  will  at  all  times  be  free  from  personal  bias  or  preju- 
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dice.  They  would  be  public  officers,  sworn  in  as  such.  Yet  the 
fact  that  they  were  made  up  of  business  men  known  in  their 
community  for  their  equity  and  good  judgment  would  at  once 
inspire  confidence  in  the  work  of  such  boards. 

Without  going  into  details  and  outlining  the  procedure 
broadly,  we  suggest  the  following:  Upon  the  application  of  any 
person  having  a  claim  against  the  Government,  or  upon  his  own 
motion,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  or  any  departmental 
head  may  refer  such  claim  presented  to  the  Government  for 
investigation  and  report  upon  the  facts  to  a  "Regional  fioard 
of  Examiners"  to  hear  the  parties,  take  their  proofs,  and  make 
report  upon  the  facts  found.  Upon  the  facts  so  found,  the 
Comptroller  or  department  officer  having  the  matter  in  charge 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the  claim  is  legally  binding,  such 
determination,  if  made  against  the  claimant,  to  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  by  suit  as  now  authorized  by 
law.* 

The  "Regional  Board  of  Examiners"  to  act  in  such  zones  as 
shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by  Congressional  enactment  and 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advise  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  upon  nominations  by  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Boards  of  Trade,  Merchants'  Associations,  or  like  bodies  within 
such  zones.  They  should  serve  for  a  compensation  not  exceed- 
ing: ten  dollar  per  day.  The  claimant  to  deposit  in  advance  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  expense  of  the  hearing,  including  stenog- 
raphers* fees,  etc.,  etc.,  the  ultimate  cost  to  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  final  determination. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  plan  are.  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  immediately  relieve  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the 
immense  mass  of  work  due  to  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  thr 
facts.  It  would  do  this  cheaply  and  expeditiously  by  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  country.  In 
our  own  city,  for  example,  the  physical  facilities  of  our  Cham- 
ber could  be  made  available  for  such  a  "Regional  Board  of 
Examiners"  without  expense  to  the  Government,  as  has  been 
done  in  important  cases  before  examiners  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Many  bills  will  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress for  the  settlement  of  equitable  or  moral  claims  against 
the  Government  which,  because  of  the  failure  to  observe  some 
legal  requirements,  cannot  be  paid  by  the  Treasury.  Such  appli- 
cations, in  the  first  instance,  could  be  referred  to  such  a  "Re- 
gional Board  of  Examiners"  as  is  herein  outlined  and  upon  the 
favorable  findings  of  such  Board  of  Examiners  payment  could 
be  authorized. 


*  As  to  the  meaning  of  "claim,"  it  is  suggested  that  it  exclude  demands 
arising  from  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy  or  as  a  civilian  officer  or 
employee,  such  claims  as  these  to  be  settled  by  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury  or  Courts  as  now  provided. 
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What  the  situation  requires,  it  seems  to  us,  is  extensive, 
broad-gauged,  fact-gathering  agencies,  to  be  promptly  organized 
throughout  the  country,  operating  at  once  with  the  greatest 
dispatch  and  economy,  under  proper  governmental  supervision 
and  authority.  We  believe  the  business  men  of  tlie  country 
can  be  enlisted  in  this  work  as  part  of  their  contribution  to  the 
public  service  so  auspiciously  begun  during  the  war  period. 
The  moral  effect  of  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  would, 
in  our  judgment,  be  immediate.  It  would  mean  to  the  mer- 
chant- having  a  legitimate  claim  against  the  Government  that 
his  claim  would  not  be  delayed  and  buried  under  a  mass  of 
other  claims  having  no  legal  or  equitable  foundation.  The 
law's  delays  would,  in  this  instance  at  least,  be  eliminated,  and 
the  vast  mass  of  litigation  before  the  Court  of  Claims  involv- 
ing the  facts  would  be  decentralized  and  distributed  through- 
out the  country,  leaving  only  for  that  body  the  determination 
of  legal  questions.  We  urge  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  careful  consideration  of  these  matters  and  hold  our- 
selves in  readiness  to  aid  in  the  formulation  of  legislation  to 
carry  our  recommendations  into  effect. 

Our  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
Memorial  and  the  following  Resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Ship- 
ping After  the  War,  in  co-operation  with  the  Committee  on 
Arbitration,  be  authorized  to  formulate  and  present  to  Congress 
the  foregoing  Memorial,  and  together  to  prepare,  in  conjunction 
with  Counsel  for  the  Chamber,  and  to  submit  to  Congress,  a 
proposed  plan  of  legislation  designed  to  carry  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  said  Memorial  promptly  into  effect,  and 
to  take  such  other  steps  as  in  the  opinion  of  these  Committees 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  accomplish  the  objects  stated 
in  the  said  Memorial. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


EuGENius'H.  OuTERBRTDGE,  Chairman 

A.  Barton  Hepburn 

George  F.  Trowbridge 

Joseph  H.  Emery 

J.  Barstow  Smull 

Henry  A.  Caesar 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild 


Of  tJU 

Committee  om 

Fbreizn  Trade 

and  SkippinM 

after  the  tVar 


New  York,  December  2,  f9JS. 
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Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Benedict  Crowell,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War,  has  announced  in  advance  that  he  accepts 
this  plan.  He  was  advised  of  it  when  the  gentlemen  referred 
to  in  the  report  were  in  Washington  the  other  day. 

Mr.  President,  that  resolution  seems  to  be  asking  for  consid- 
erable power  to  be  vested  in  these  two  committees.  The  reason 
why  that  is  necessary  is  that  this  legislation  must  be  had  very 
promptly.  Since  the  report  was  drawn,  we  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  long  communication  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  stating  the  difficulties,  now  existing,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  that  was  written  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  There 
may  be  some  points  brought  out  in  that  letter  which  will  require 
a  little  different  action  than  we  were  able  to  set  forth  in  this 
report. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimouslv. 


INVENTORY    SECTION    OF   NEW    REVENUE    BILL 

William  H.  Taylor. — In  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Chamber  at  its  last  meeting  in  connection  with  the  amendment 
suggested  to  the  Senate  Committee  to  be  made  to  Section  202  of 
the  War  Revenue  Bill,  the  members  of  the  Chamber  will  no 
doubt  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  Senate  Committee  amended 
that  section  of  the  bill  to  read  as  follows : 

"If  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that 
during  the  taxable  year  1919  or  1920  the  taxpayer  (a)  has  for 
the  first  time  ascertained  the  amount  of  a  loss  sustained  during 
the  preceding  taxable  year  and  not  deducted  from  the  gross 
income  therefore,  or  (b)  has  sustained  a  substantial  loss 
(whether  or  not  actually  realized  by  sale  or  other  disposition), 
resulting  from  any  material  reduction  (not  due  to  temporary 
fluctuation)  of  the  value  of  the  inventory  for  the  preceding  tax- 
able year,  then  the  amount  of  such  loss  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  net  income  for  such  preceding  taxable  year,  and  the  tax  for 
such  year  and  the  instalments  thereof  shall  thereupon  be  recom- 
puted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  250." 

PORT   AND   HARBOR   DEVELOPMENT 
REMARKS  OF  CALVIN  TOMKIN8 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber. — In  order 
to  save  time,  the  substance  of  my  thought  is  contained  in  the 
November  Bulletin  of  the  Chamber  on  page  4.     I  shall  not  read 
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it,  but  will  give  you  a  synopsis  of  it.  I  trust  that  you  will  find 
time  to  read  these  suggestions  yourselves,  because  I  believe  they 
have  much  to  do  with  underlying  conditions  which  require  at- 
tention at  the  Port  of  New  York. 

We  are  faced  with  the  great  reconstruction  project  of  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  roads  paralleling  it;  these  and  the  port  of 
New  York  are  the  great  assets  of  the  State.  The  road  across 
the  State  is  the  easiest  road  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
seaboard,  and  at  New  York  the  port  facilities  are  the  best  in 
the  country.  The  port  has  been  neglected,  and  the  highway 
across  the  State,  which  is  a  national  highway,  has  been  neg- 
lected. The  other  two  great  highways  are  the  Mississippi  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  routes.  As  regards  the  Canal,  there  is  a  depth 
at  spots  of  only  eight  and  a  half  feet.  Boats  drag  through  the 
Canal  on  that  draft,  but  we  should  have  a  twelve  foot  draft  in 
the  Canal,  as  called  for,  and  when  the  new  boats  are  ready — 
they  will  he  built  this  winter- -we  will  not  obtain  their  full  effi- 
ciency until  the  Canal  shall  have  been  dredged  to  the  full  depth. 
The  old  boats  which  are  being  used  this  year  can  pull  through 
with  difficulty  on  an  eight  and  a  half  foot  draft. 

The  terminals  of  the  Canal,  especially  at  New  York  City  and 
at  Buffalo,  require  attention.  The  terminals  are  not  completed 
all  along  the  line  of  the  Canal,  although  some  of  them  are  fur- 
ther advanced  than  others ;  but  at  New  York  the  shed  on  Pier 
6  should  be  built  without  delay,  and  the  shed  on  the  pier  at  the 
foot  of  52nd  Street  should  be  built,  and  if  we  are  to  obtain 
the  use  of  the  Canal  for  general  freight  business  in  New  York 
we  must  have  a  canal  station  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan 
between  14th  Street  and  the  Battery,  and  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  that  as  yet. 

The  roads  which  parallel  the  Canal,  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  West  Shore,  are  the  principal  highways  leading  into  the 
City  of  New  York.  Their  rates  in  the  past  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  canal  rates,  and  canal  cost  of  operation  will  largely 
influence  those  rates  in  the  future,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
Canal  should  be  put  in  order  so  that  we  can  have  the  advan- 
tage of  low  railroad  rates  to  New  York. 

When  imports  shall  be  resumed  we  shall  have  a  balanced 
freight  movement  between  the  east  and  the  west  by  canal  and 
railroad.  Congestion  will  again  develop  as  a  consequence  of 
the  crossing  of  these  two  great  lines  of  traffic,  unless  we  provide 
against  it  in  advance. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  relief  that  can  be  afforded. 

First,  there  is  the  immediate  practical  relief  suggested  by  Dock 
Commissioner  Murray  Hulbert,  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
the  resolution. 

Second,  there  is  the  possibility  of  loading  ships  in  stream  from 
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lighters  instead  of  alongside  expensive  docks.  This  is  done  ex- 
tensively at  European  ports,  and  is  not  done  here,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  habit.  We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  do  business 
that  way,  and  we  load  and  discharge  vessels  at  expensive  docks, 
of  which  we  have  too  few  in  the  harbor,  when  we  might  more 
easily  load  many  of  the  bulk  cargoes  in  stream,  by  bringing 
the  lighters  alongside,  and  reversing  the  process  with  exports 
going  out.    This  is  especially  adapted  for  Erie  Canal- traffic. 

Third,  there  is  the  opportunity  of  developing  the  port  by  con- 
necting the  railway  systems  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
port,  and  that  is  what  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  particu- 
larly at  this  meeting.  The  fundamental  defect  of  the  Port  of 
New  York  is  that,  unlike  every  other  great  port  in  the  world, 
it  is  cut  into  two  parts  by  the  Hudson  River.  The  railroad 
systems  terminate  at  dead-end  terminals  on  the  Jersey  and  the 
Staten  Island  shores  and  with  the  exception  of  the  New  York 
Central  Line  into  Manhattan  there  is  no  direct  rail  connection 
with  the  west.  Every  other  seaport  in  the  country,  and  all  the 
ports  of  Europe,  and  every  great  port  in  the  world,  is  imlike 
New  York  in  that  respect,  where  the  great  volume  of  business 
is  transferred  from  rail  to  lighter  and  thence  to  ship.  Ships 
and  industries  are  for  the  most  part  located  on  the  east  side 
of  the  port,  while  the  railroads  are  located  for  the  most  part  on 
the  west  side  of  the  port,  and  the  floating  interchange  made 
necessary  by  this  division  is  the  crux  of  the  port  difficulty  in 
New  York. 

When  this  is  done,  and  we  have  railroad  tunnel  communica- 
tion between  the  New  Jersey  side  and  the  New  York  sides  of 
the  port,  then  the  terminals  can  be  located  inshore  instead  of  on 
the  water  front.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  New 
Orleans,  do  not  put  their  railroad  terminals  at  the  water  front 
except  for  purely  water  front  purposes,  and  if  a  physical  con- 
nection were  made  between  the  New  Jersey  and  the  New  York 
sides  of  the  port,  the  railroad  terminals  would  automatically  be 
located  inshore  instead  of  on  the  water  front,  because  it  would 
be  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to  do  so.  Until  that  shall  be 
done,  other  changes  are  simply  paliatives.  We  must  make  our 
port  plan  conform  to  plans  at  other  ports  and  not  leave  New 
York  City  with  its  insular  disadvantages. 

Now,  I  will  read  the  resolutions  which  I  have  prepared.  The 
first  two  resolutions  I  think  may  meet  the  immediate  approval 
of  the  Chamber.  As  to  the  last  one  it  may  be  desirable  to  defer 
action  on  it. 

'^  Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  approves  the  scope  and  plan 
of  work  of  the  New  York,  New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Commis- 
sion as  outlined  by  its  Chairman,  Mr.  William  R.  Willcox,  and 
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in  order  that  time  shall  be  gained  to  enlist  and  formulate  public 
opinion,  it  recommends  the  publication  of  progress  reports  as 
the  Committee's  work  proceeds." 

It  is  most  important  that  we  should  have  information  without 
delay.  We  have  reached  a  crisis  in  port  organization,  and 
unless  New  York  takes  advantage  of  the  peculiar  situation 
which  has  now  arisen  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  are  likely  to  lose 
to  other  ports,  and  for  that  reason  progress  reports  are  desirable. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  ToMKTNS. — The  next  resolution  is  as  follows: 

**  /Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  approves  the  efforts  of  Dock 
Commissioner  Murray  Hulbert — 

"First,  to  induce  Congress  to  provide  deeper  draft  channels. 

"Second,  to  induce  the  Regional  Director  of  Railroads  to  re- 
lease docks  from  railroad  to  marine  uses  where  practicable. 

"Third,  to  construct  new  docks  on  the  basis  of  pre-arranged, 
self-sustaining  leases." 

The  motion  to  adopt  this  resolution  was  also  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  ToMKiNS. — The  last  resolution  reads: 

*'  Resolved y  That  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  be 
urged  to  connect  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  sys- 
tems by  tunnel  service  under  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  with 
the  railroad  systems  terminating  in  New  Jersey,  and  that  the  co- 
operation of  State  officials  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  be 
enlisted  to  accomplish  this  end." 

That,  I  believe  to  be  the  fundamental  necessity  for  the  Port 
of  New  York  and  until  we  obtain  it  our  difficulties  will  grow 
greater  rather  than  less.  The  initiative  must  come,  possibly  the 
money  must  come,  from  this  locality  ;  but  New  York's  problem 
is  no  longer  a  local  problem;  it  is  a  national  problem,  and  the 
sooner  we  enlist  national  co-operation  the  quicker  we  will  find 
relief. 

I  move  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

The  motion  was  carried. 
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DEATH    OF   WILLARD    D,    STRAIGHT 

The  President. — Most  of  you  have  seen  by  the  daily  press 
the  sad  announcement  of  the  death  of  our  honored  member,  cut 
off  in  his  young  manhood,  so  full  of  promise  and  achievements, 
Mr.  WiLLARD  D.  Straight.  I  believe  Mr.  Ring  has  a  minute  to 
offer. 

MINUTE 

Mr.  Ring  offered  the  following  minute: 

In  the  death  of  Willard  D.  Straight,  this  Chamber  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  valued  members,  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

WiLLARD  D.  Straight,  although  a  comparatively  young  man, 
had  achieved  more  than  many  active  men  of  four  score  years. 
Living  at  an  early  age  in  the  Far  East,  he  imbibed  a  love  for 
the  Orient,  and  was  intensely  interested  in  the  development  of 
commerce  and  of  commercial  and  banking  relations  between  the 
United  States,  China  and  Corea,  at  times  holding  important 
positions  imder  his  Government,  and  at  others,  connected  with 
leading  bankers  operating  in  the  field  where  his  mind  and  heart 
worked  in  unison  in  the  strong  belief  of  a  great  future  for  his 
country.  His  success  was  large,  owing  to  his  great  ability, 
care.ful  study  of  business  conditions,  and  an  energy  and  per- 
severence  untiring  and  never  faltering. 

His  return  from  the  East  was  but  the  entering  upon  wider 
fields,  where  success  was  sure  to  follow  him. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  his  life  was  his  instant  response  to 
his  Country's  call,  whole-heartedly  with  all  the'enthusiasm  of  his 
splendid  manhood.  In  every  department  that  he  touched,  his 
influence  was  strongly  felt,  and  his  advice  constantly  sought. 

He  has  gone  from  us,  not  in  battle,  but  in  sudden  illness,  his 
life  given  as  a  true  soldier  to  the  great  cause  for  democracy 
and  humanity.  His  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  by  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  associates,  and  his  life  will  shine  brightly 
among  the  heroes  of  the  country  he  so  loved. 

The  minute  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  PORT  OF  LONDON 

Max  Eisman — Mr.  President,  the  following:  article  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers  on  November  27th : 

"LONDON    WORLD'S  GREATEST  PORT 
EQUIPPED   FOR   YEARS  TO  COME 

**  London,  Nov.  28 — (British  Wireless  Service).  —  In  the 
course  of  three  months,  it  is  announced,  London  will  be  so  well 
equipped  with  docking  accommodations  of  thoroughly  up-to-date 
character  that  it  will  be  the  greatest  port  of  call  in  Europe,  if 
not  of  the  world. 

"Every  device  for  accelerating,  loading  and  unloading,  anr* 
for  making  provision  for  the  increased  size  of  vessels  and  the 
increasing  depth  of  water  that  will  be  required  has  been  care- 
fully thought  out  and  embodied  in  the  docks. 

"The  Port  of  London  authorities  are  confident  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  mercantile  marine  have  been  anticipated  for  a 
generation  at  least  by  the  new  works  now  approaching  com- 
pletion." 

I  have  no  resolution  to  oflfer  in  this  connection,  but  merely 
desire  to  commend  the  contents  of  this  very  interesting  item  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  our  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and 
Shipping.     [Applause.] 

PORT   DEVELOPMENT 

The  President.— Gentlemen,  you  will  see  how  appropriate 
the  next  item  of  business  is  when  I  call  upon  Mr.  Outerbridge 
to  speak  on  the  matter  of  a  special  meeting,  having  this  subject 
clearly  in  mind. 

REMARKS  OF    E.    H.   OUTERBRIDGE 

Mr.  Chairman. — I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  undertake  to 
make  any  particular  report  at  this  time  from  the  Port  and 
Terminal  Commission,  the  Bi-State  Commission,  as  I  have  not 
been  asked  or  authorized  by  that  Commission  to  do  so;  but  in 
order  that  it  may  be  made  a  little  clearer  to  the  members  as  to 
the  reason  why  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  special  meeting  of  the 
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Chamber,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  question  of  a  progress 
report,  which  Mr.  Tomkins  has  referred  to,  has  been  a  very 
embarrassing  matter  to  the  members  of  the  Commission,  for  the 
following  reasons:  The  Conmiission  when  it  was  first  organ- 
ized, and  after  making  an  intensive  study  of  all  reports  from 
whatever  source,  that  had  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
the  development  of  this  harbor,  felt  that  the  first  thing  they 
must  decide  to  do  was  to  refrain  from  doing  what  all  previous 
reports  have  done,  and  that  was  expressing  opinions  that  could 
not  be  justified  by  ascertained  facts.  Report  after  report  has 
been  written  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  this  harbor,  but 
they  were  merely  the  opinions  of  different  men  and  could  not 
be  supported  by  any  economic  facts.  Therefore,  the  Commis- 
sion decided  that  the  first  element  in  this  problem  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  it  was  costing  to  do  the  business  of  the  port,  to  handle 
the  commerce,  both  domestic  and  export,  without  regard  to  who 
paid  for  it,  but  what  the  commerce  itself  had  to  bear,  because 
if  afterwards  any  physical  change  in  terminal  development  was 
to  be  suggested,  it  must  be  justified  by  showing  that  it  would 
pay  a  satisfactory  return  on  any  investment  that  might  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  it  would  decrease  the  cost  of  doing  business  in 
this  great  port. 

The  Commission  has  had  a  large  staff  of  engineers  and  ex- 
perts, and  analytical  experts  out  in  the  field  studying  all  those 
conditions.  The  railroads  had  never  kept  their  accounts  in"  a 
way  to  show  these  facts;  they  have  never  been  ascertained  be- 
fore. They  are  being  ascertained  daily,  and  have  been  in  the 
process  of  being  ascertained  for  the  last  four  or  five  months. 
The  niembers  of  the  Commission  themselves  have  gone  to  see 
how  it  is  done.  They  have  several  times  spent  days  or  parts  of 
days  at  the  great  freight  terminals,  clocking,  as  it  is  called,  the 
movements  of  freight,  getting  an  analysis  of  every  carload  of 
freight  that  comes  into  the  break-up  yards ;  where  it  originated, 
where  it  goes,  whether  it  had  been  routed  by  the  most  direct  and 
economical  way,  and  what  it  cost  to  handle  it  from  that  point 
to  the  point  where  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  con- 
signee. That  is  the  analysis  which  we  have  been  at  work  upon 
and  which  we  must  have  before  we  could  suggest  a  new  physi- 
cal plan. 

Now,  the  other  great  element  in  this  problem  was  one  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Tomkins,  physically  but  not  politically,  and  that  is  that  the 
two  sides  of  this  river  are  two  different  states,  with  a  great 
number  of  municipalities,  each  one  exercising  functions  and  pre- 
rogatives and  powers  over  this  harbor.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  harbor  can  ever  be  developed  in  a  scientific  way  in  the  life 
of  any  one  administration.  It  cannot  have  continuity  of  pur- 
pose, long  vision,  and  continuous  constructive  work  in  develop- 
ing it  with  scientific  and  economic  methods  of  handling  the  corn- 
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merce  of  the  port  unless  there  is  some  more  permanent  form 
of  administration.  Therefore,  there  is  that  other  great  question 
to  which  the  Commission  has  been  devoting  a  great  deal  of 
study,  and  on  that  particular  phase  of  the  question  the  Com- 
mission is  now  prepared  to  make  a  tentative  report  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  one  of  very  great  interest  and  of  very  great  value 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  that  the 
Chamber  authorize  the  calling  of  a  special  meeting  two  weeks 
from  to-day,  to  which  I  hope  the  governors  of  the  two  states  will 
be  asked,  and  at  which  I  hope  the  prominent  legal  minds  of 
both  states  will  be  asked  to  be  present,  because  the  report  that 
will  then  be  presented  for  consideration  is  one  that  involves  a 
very  important  political  and  legal  suggestion  for  providing  the 
kind  of  administration  that,  I  think  the  port  must  have. 

SPECIAL  MCCTING  OF  CHAMBER  ORDERED 

I,  therefore,  move  that  the  Chamber  authorize  a  special  meet- 
ing to  receive  this  tentative  report  of  progress  on  that  subject, 
two  weeks  from  to-day,  December  19,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  for  a  special  meeting  was  carried  unanimously. 

THE   ANNUAL    BANQUET 

The  President. — There  have  been  several  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  annual  dinner.  You  know  it  is  usual  to  hold  it  in  the 
middle  of  November.  The  Executive  Committee  considered  the 
matter,  and  we  tried  very  hard  to  get  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  with  us  in  October,  and  we  decided  that  if 
we  could  not  get  the  President,  we  would  omit  the  dinner  this 
year.  We  all  have  in  mind,  however,  that  when  times  get  back 
to  normal,  as  they  soon  will,  that  we  shall  resume  the  happy 
annual  custom  of  having  the  dinner  in  the  middle  of  November. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  if  any  emergency  should 
arise  making  it  desirable  to  have  a  dinner  early  next  year,  or  in 
the  spring,  that  we  cannot  do  so.  I  just  wanted  to  announce  the 
reasons  why  we  have  not  had  it  this  fall  and  to  state  that  the 
Executive  Committee  expect  we  shall  resume  this  good]  habit 
in  a  short  time. 

/ 
CABLES    ABROAD 

The  President. — In  your  name,  right  after  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, which  we  will  never  forget,  I  cabled  the  Chambers  of 
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Commerce  of  London,  Paris  and  Rome,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  extends  congratulations  at 
victorious  ending  of  the  waV  for  justice  and  right.  We  look 
forward  with  high  hopes  and  full  confidence  to  our  future  per- 
sonal and  business  relations  with  our  brave  allies.  Our  joint 
suffering  and  our  joint  victory  have  made  enduring  bonds  of 
friendship  never  to  be  broken." 

I  received  from  Lord  Desborough,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  London,  the  following: 

"London  Chamber  of  Commerce  cordially  reciprocates  con- 
gratulations of  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  vic- 
torious ending  of  the  war  under  conditions  which  justify  the 
confident  hope  that  the  aims  of  all  the  allies  will  be  ultimately 
realized  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
for  the  solidarity  and  fraternity  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  an  era  of  universal  peace.  May 
the  bonds  Which  have  united  the  allies  endure  for  all  time." 

This  morning  we  received  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Rome,  the  following.  I  arri  assuming  that  the  translation  is 
absolutely  correct,  but  the  last  line  is  so  wonderfully  American 
in  its  utterance  that  perhaps  you  would  think  that  I  was  adding 
thereunto,  but  I  can  assure  you  I  will  read  from  the  book  : 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Rome  thanks  the  sister  Cham- 
ber in  New  York  for  the  kind  sentiments .  expressed  for  the 
successful  ending  of  the  war,  and  hopes  that  the  victorious  peace 
while  re-establishing  the  rule  of  justice  and  right  will  render 
always  more  close  the  ties  of  friendship  which  unite  our  country* 
to  the  great  American  Federation,  and  will  give  greater  impulse 
to  the  reciprocal  commercial  relations. 

"Hurrah  for  the  United  States  and  Hurrah  for  Wilson." 
[  Laughter  and  applause.] 

THE   AERIAL   MAIL   SERVICE 

The  President. — Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Kigiit,  has  come  to 
speak  to  us  on  the  aerial  mail  service  between  New  York  and 
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Washington,  and  possibly  between  some  other  points.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  gfoingf  to  invite  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  to  take  such  a  delightful  trip  with  some  of  the  letters, 
or  not,  but  he  is  going  to  tell  us  how  it  is  done,  and  why  we 
should  use  it  a  little  more. 

ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  N.  KIGHT 

Mr.  President  and  (Ientlemen. — I  have  a  wonderful  mes- 
sage to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  and  when  you  ask  me  to  do  it  in  a 
few  minutes  I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to  be  sadly  deficient  in  im- 
pressing you  with  the  importance  of  this  message.  I  have  one 
advantage,  however.  Your  Secretary,  Mr.  Gwynne,  was  kind 
enough  to  allow  an  article  by  Mr.  Praeger,  the  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  to  appear  in  the  last  issue  ot  your  valuable  pub- 
lication, the  Monthly  Bulletin.  There  are  a  good  many  thmgs, 
therefore,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to,  but 
it  would  require  even  half  an  hour  or  more  to  tell  you  all  I 
think  you  ought  to  know  for  your  own  interest. 

Now,  the  most  wonderful  thing  is  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  press  has  been  so  kind  to  us  in  publishing  every- 
thing in  regard  to  aerial  mail  ser\ice,  I  find  wherever  I  go,  gen- 
tlemen of  prominence,  gentlemen  who  should  be  benefited  by 
this  service,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  merits.  That  is  one  reason 
that  Mr.  Praeger,  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  has  dele- 
gated to  me  the  duty  of  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  the  leading 
organizations  of  the  country,  to  make  them  familiar  with  the 
merits  of  the  service.  We  realize  that  you  see  the  big  headings 
in  the  papers  and  you  read  them  and  say,  "That  is  a  good  thing, 
that  is  a  fine  thing,  that  is  a  new  thing."  You  say,  "The  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  commended  for  that."  But  you  do  not  go 
down  in  the  column  and  get  the  meat  of  the  thing  and  where 
it  benefits  you  particularly. 

Now,  I  will  have  to  abridge  my  little  skeleton  remarks  here 
considerably  in  order  to  keep  myself  within  the  time  required. 

The  success  of  this  aerial  mail  movement  has  been  phenom- 
enal and  beyond  our  most  ardent  expectations.  It  has  been  in 
effect  since  May  15th  between  Washington  and  New  York,  and 
now  we  are  perfecting  a  system  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
ca|E;o,  which  service  will  be  effective  on  Deceml)er  15th,  when 
the  war  has  released  some  of  these  large  DeHaviland  machines, 
so  that  it  will  enable  us  to  make  the  initial  trip  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  in  about  nine  hours.  We  propose  to  cut  the 
time  down  later  to  six  and  a  half  hours.  It  is  also  the  program 
of  the  Department  to  extend  this  service  all  over  the  country. 

When  this  matter  was  considered  by  the  government  it  took 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  New  York  sets  the  pace.  What 
is  done  in  New  York  is  followed  in  other  places,  your  influence 
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extends  everywhere.  We  credit  you,  gentlemen,  with  inspiring 
the  activities  of  the  country  at  large,  because,  as  I  said  before, 
you  set  the  pace.  \Vhen  we  are  pleasing  New  York  we  are 
pleasing  the  United  States,  and  when  we  are  aiding  New  York 
to  develop  her  interests  commercially  and  financially,  we  feel 
that  wc  are  aiding  the  whole  country  through  your  influence. 
[Applause.] 

This  service  has  been  effective  between  Washington  and  New 
York  for  the  last  four  months.  On  December  15th  it  will  be 
effective  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  later  it  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all  great  centers  in  the  United  States,  which  extension 
will  simply  mean,  figuratively  speaking,  that  all  those  centers 
will  be  located  in  your  own  suburbs.  When  we  reach  San 
Francisco  in  forty-two  hours,  it  places  San  Francisco  that  much 
nearer  to  New  York. 

The  President. — I  low  much  is  this  going  to  cost?  For  how 
much  can  I  send  a  letter  to  San  Francisco  or  Chicago? 

^  Mr.  Kigiit. — After  December  15th  you  can  put  a  letter  any 
time  up  to  four  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the  post  office,  and  put  six  cents 
on  it,  and  mark  it,  "By  Aeroplane,"  and  it  goes  by  an  aeroplane 
that  leaves  at  six  o'clock,  and  it  has  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  letter  with  a  ten-cent  extra  stamp  on 
it.  It  has  the  advantage  over  even  special  delivery  mail  sent  by 
rail.  For  instance,  in  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
as  soon  as  the  aeroplane  reaches  its  tenninal  it  is  rushed  to  the 
post  office,  where  there  are  a  special  corps  of  boys  who  receive 
that  mail  and  hurry  it  to  the  addresses.  This  justifies  us  in 
stating  that  a  letter  is  in  actual  flight,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  minutes,  from  the  time  it  is  given  to  the  aeroplane  until  it 
is  delivered  to  its  destination.  Now,  by  putting  on  an  extra  ten 
cents,  that  is,  six  cents  for  postage  and  ten  cents  extra — this 
six-cent  rate  goes  into  effect  December  15th — that  letter,  as  soon 
as  received,  we  will  say  in  Chicago,  is  delivered  immediately  to 
boys  who  distribute  it  to  the  addresses,  and  if  for  a  point  be- 
yond Chicago,  of  course  it  carries  the  advantage! of  the  time 
saved  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  to  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Now  we  have  only  about  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes  over 
rail  mail  between  Washington  and  New  York,  and  by  the  way, 
that  is  one  of  the  best  services  we  know  of.  It  is  wonderful, 
and  you  gentlemen  are  to  be  thanked,  and  all  the  industrial  in- 
stitutions in  this  city  are  to  be  thanked,  for  the  liberal  support 
we  have  had.  It  has  inspired  us  to  go  ahead  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, I  was  going  to  say,  but  that  is  not  true,  because  we  are 
held  down  as  to  expenses,  but  it  has  inspired  us  to  use  every 
effort  to  perfect  this  service  according  to  plans. 
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When  I  left  Washington  the  other  day  Mr.  Praeger  took  up 
a  package  and  said:  **There  is  a  matter  to  be  released  on  the 
6th  inst.  by  Mr.  Burleson  affecting  the  aerial  mail  service 
which  will  be  most  thankfully  received  by  the  commercial  and 
financial  interests  of  the  country  generally."  He  said,  **I  regret 
that  I  cannot  give  you  that  to  present  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  your  address  to-morrow."  So  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
gentlemen  to  take  up  the  papers  to-morrow  morning  and  see  it 
you  do  not  find  something  that  will  please  you. 

I  want  to  impress  on  you  gentlemen  the  importance  and  value 
of  this  service  to  you,  especially  in  the  transmission  of  im- 
portant documents.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  United 
Engineers  Society  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  was  followed  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  a  magic  lantern  performance.  I  had  been 
claiming  that  we  rivaled  even  the  telegraph.  When  he  got  up 
he  said,  "I  want  to  endorse  one  statement  that  Mr.  Kight  made. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  office  of  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  who  pre- 
pared a  letter  and  dispatched  it  by  air  service.  Then  he  went 
to  the  telegraph  office  and  telegraphed  his  friend  in  New  York 
that  he  had  sent  a  valuable  letter  by  aeroplane.  He  then  took 
a  train  to  New  York,  reached  the  office  and  found  that  letter 
had  been  received  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  before  he  got 
there.  About  forty  minutes  after  that  the  telegram  came" 
[Laughter].  Now,  I  am  willing  to  say  that  congestion  is  pos- 
sible. But  regarding  aerial  service,  I  want  to  say  this,  that  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  the  climatic  conditions  are — 
rain,  storm,  snow  or  anything — our  machines  make  one  hundred 
per  cent.,  and  have  been  making  one  hundred  per  cent,  for 
months  between  Washington  and  New  York  [Applause].  It  is 
safe  for  me  to  assume,  with  the  care  that  is  being  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  pilots  and  machines,  that  that  same  percentage 
of  one  hundred  will  be  made  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  com- 
mencing on  December  15th. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  I  have  got  you  gentlemen  to  understand 
this  special  advantage  under  the  order  that  goes  into  effect  on 
December  15th.  If  you  don't  want  to  put  ten  cents  on  a  letter, 
and  want  it  to  go  by  aeroplane,  and  want  it  to  get  special  serv- 
ice, put  on  six  cents  and  mark  it,  "Aeroplane  Service."  That 
drives  you  five  to  eight  hours'  advantage  to  Chicago,  and  to  the 
\Vest  it  gives  you  that  advantage  over  all  by  steam  mail.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  if  it  is  special  delivery  by  steam 
mail,  you  get  that  advantage.  By  paying  the  other  ten  cents 
your  letter  is  in  continual  flight,  except  for  a  few  minutes  from 
the  time  it  is  delivered  to  the  plane  until  it  is  received  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  it  makes  no  difference  in  what 
part  of  the  city  that  address  is.  We  are  proud  of  this  service, 
and  we  want  you  gentlemen  to  use  it. 
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The  President. — Are  there  any  questions  ?  Mr.  Kight,  we 
ha*ve  been  very  much  interested.  We  want  to  know  who  is 
f^oing  to  pay  for  this.    Will  the  six  cents  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Kight. — Yes.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
this  distinguished  body,  for  the  compliment  tendered  me  by 
allowing  me  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  on  this  subject. 
[Applause.] 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Kight  on  behalf  of  the  Qiamber 
for  his  interesting  and  timely  address. 

Messrs.  William  D.  Murphy  and  Lionel  Sutro  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  welcome  new  members. 

TTie  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Special  Meeting,  Thursday,  December  19, 1918 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  ODmmerce  was  held 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  Thursday,  December  19,  1918, 
at  twelve  o'clock  noon. 

PRESENT 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Frank  K.  Sturgis,  Vice-President 
Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary 

and     four    hundred    and    thirty-five    other    members    of    the 
Chamber. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  STATES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Chamber  by  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  December  5th  meeting,  to  receive  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  treaty  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  as  proposed  by  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Port  and 
Harbor  Development  Commission. 

QUESTS 

The  following  guests  were  present  and  occupied  seats  on  the 
dais  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  President: 

The  Honorable  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  Honorable  Walter  E.  Edge,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Honorable  Charles  E.  Hughes. 

Honorable  William  D.  Guthrie. 

Honorable  John  O.  H.  Pitney. 

Honorable  Byron  R.  Newton,  Collector  of  the  Port. 

Honorable  Alfred  H.  Smith,  Regional  Director  of  Railroads. 

Honorable  William  R.  Willcox,  Chairman  New  York-New 
Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission. 
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J.    Spencer  .  Smith,   Esq.,   Vice-Chairman,    New   York-New 
Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission. 

E.  H.  OuTERBRiDGE,  Member  New  York-New  Jersey  Port  and 
Harbor  Development  Commission. 

Arthur  Curtiss  James,  Esq.,  Member  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission. 

De  Witt  Van  Buskirk,  Esq.,  Member  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission. 
*     Julius  Henry  Cohen,  Counsel  New  York-New  Jersey  Port 
and  Harbor  Development  Commission. 

B.  F.  Cresson,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Consulting  Engineer  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission. 

William  Leary,  Esq.,  Secretary  New  York-New  Jersey  Port 
and  Harbor  Development  Commission. 

Honorable  Charles  L.  Craig,  Comptroller,  New  York  City. 

Honorable  Edward  Riegelman,  President  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn. 

Honorable  Murray  Hulbert,  Commissioner  of  Docks,  City 
of  New  York. 

PURPOSE    OF    MEETING 

The  President. — Your  Excellencies  and  oth^r  distinguished 
guests  and  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting,  I  think,  has  been  made  perfectly  clear  in 
the  notice  that  has  been  already  sent  you,  but  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes for  the  purposes  of  making  it  even  clearer,  Mr.  John  F. 
Wallace,  Acting  Chairman  of  our  Harbor  and  Shipping  Com- 
mittee. 

REMARKS  OF  JOHN  F.  WALLACE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.— In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  published  a 
tentative  draft*  of  a  proposed  treaty  between  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  presehted  by  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission,  and  that  this 
matter  is  of  such  great  moment  to  the  future  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  your  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  desired 
to  have  discussed  at  this  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  the 
treaty  and  tentative  plan  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Port 
and  Harbor  Development  Commission.  The  Governors  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  President  and  Speak- 

•See  page  2  of  Supplement  to  December,  1918.  Bulletin  for  text  of  tentative  draft. 
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ers  of  the  Senate  and  Assemblies  of  the  two  States,  the  members 
of  the  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission,  and  other 
Federal,  State  and  City  officials,  have  been  invited  to  attend 
this  meeting,  in  order  that  full  discussion  might  be  had. 

Your  Committee  on*  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  will  study  care- 
fully the  proposed  treaty  and  will  report  further  to  the  Chamber 
at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

The  President. — The  members  of  the  Chamber,  therefore, 
will  clearly  understand  that  nothing  else  can  be  considered  but 
the  subject  stated  by  Mr.  Wallace. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  Governor  Whitman  and  Gov- 
ernor Edge  each  appointed  three  members  to  this  Commission, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  both  of  these  distinguished  Governors 
should  be  present  at  this  meeting  to-day,  when  we  have  the 
tentative  report  of  the  Commission  to  consider. 

I  will,  therefore,  call  upon  His  Excellency,  Hon.  Charles 
S.  Whitman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  ask 
you  to  greet  him. 

remarks  of  the   honorable   cha^rles  s.  ^hitman 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.— Fortunately  for  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the 
proceeding  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  1916  by  some  of  our  friends  in  the  latter  State,  was 
disposed  of  by  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  favor 
of  the  proposition  that  "historically,  commercially  and  indus- 
trially, the  cities  of  northern  New  jersey  within  the  metropoli- 
tan district  constitute  a  part  of  New  York."  I  do  not  expect 
Governor  Edge  altogether  to  agree  with  that.  For  this  reason 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  declined  to  change  the 
rate  zone  or  to  split  it  in  two.  In  that  proceeding  it  was  made 
clear,  I  think,  that  the  great  investments  that  New  York  State 
and  New  York  City  had  made  in  the  Barge  Canal,  in  the  dock 
and  terminal  facilities,  had  aided  New  Jersey  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  industries.  In  that  proceeding  it  was  further  dem- 
onstrated that  the  future  development  of  the  port  facilities  of 
New  York  must  be  a  development  upon  all  sides  of  the  port. 
This  is  the  greatest  port  in  the  world,  but  unlike  any  other  of 
the  great  ports  of  the  world  it  is  subject  to  dual  political  sov- 
ereignity. The  port  lies  in  two  States  and  within  its  own  juris- 
diction each  State  is  sovereign.  Besides  that,  traffic  across  the 
waters  is  interstate  commerce  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress. 

The  early  relations  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have 
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not  always  been  pleasant.  Prior  to  1834  there  was  very  seri- 
ous controversy  as  to  what  part  of  the  waters  within  the  Port 
of  New  York  belonged  to  New  Jersey  and  what  part  belonged 
to  New  York.  This  chapter  is  an  interesting  but  not  an  en- 
couraging one  in  the  history  of  the  commei;cial  relations  between 
the  two  States.  Through  the  initiative  of  the  governors  of  that 
time,  Governors  Marcy  and  Southard,  in  1833,  commissioners 
from  both  States  "conferred  and  worked  out  the  treaty  of  1834. 
By  this  treaty  sovereignity  over  the  waters  is  shared,  while 
the  legal  title  to  the  land  beneath  the  waters  is  fairly  divided. 

In  the  course  of  the  litigation  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  two  years  ago,  it  must  have  become  apparent 
to  all  concerned  that  hostile  relations  between  the  two  States 
can  hardly  produce  commercial  advantages  for  either  and  that 
the  wisest  and  most  far-sighted  course  is  for  the  two  States  to 
join  bands  in  neighborly  and  fraternal  relations  and  plan  and 
develop  in  common  the  Greater  Port  of  New  York. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  Governor  Edge  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  upon  the  preliminary  steps 
that  each  State  should  take.  You  all  know  how  the  New  York 
and  the  New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commis- 
sions were  created.  You  know  the  work  that  the  two  commis- 
sions in  joint  sessions  have  been  doing  in  studying  quietly  and 
without  blare  of  tnimpcts  the  facts  upon  which  the  future  of 
the  port  depends,  and  you  know  that  when  these  facts  have  been 
thoroughly  digested  they  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a  common 
report  by  the  Commission  to  the  two  States.  It  may  be  assumed, 
however,  that  whatever  physical  or  economic  plan  is  submitted, 
it  will  require  the  operation  of  some  agency  vested  with  broad 
legal  powers  to  build,  maintain  and  operate  port  facilities,  to 
improve  commerce  and  navigation  at  the  port,  to  borrow  money 
for  such  purposes — in  short,  an  agency  with  adequate  power  to 
deal  with  every  phase  of  the  matter,  -whether  these  facilities  be 
put  urfder  public  or  private  ownership  operation  or  both. 

Looking  toward  the  adoption  of  such  a  legal  plan  the  Com- 
missipn  has  just  published,  as  you  know,  a  proposed  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  States,  which  is  to  amend  and  supplement  the 
Treaty  of  1834.  The  very  first  article  of  this  treaty  is  a  solemn 
pledge  from  each  State  to  the  other  that  it  will  faithfully  co- 
operate "in  the  future  planning  and  development  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  holding  in  high  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation 
the  special  blessings  and  natural  advantages  thereof.'* 

Under  this  treaty  there  will  be  created  a  Port  of  New  York 
District,  the  boundarv  lines  of  which  will  be  determined  after 
public  discussion,  and"  which  from  time  to  time  may  be  modified 
by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  legislatures  of  both  States. 
Under  Article  Til  there  is  to  be  created  'The  Port  of  New 
York  ■  Authority"  consisting  of  six  commissioners,  three  from 
each  State.  It  is  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  "with  full  power 
10 
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and  authority  to  purchase,  acquire,  construct,  lease  and/or  op- 
erate any  terminal  or  transportation  facility  within  said  district; 
and  to  make  charges  and  establish  rates  or  tolls  for  the  use 
thereof ;  and  for  any  ot  such  purposes  to  take,  own,  hold,  lease 
and/or  operate  real  or  personal  property,  to  borrow  money  and 
secure  the  same  by  bonds  or  by  mortgages  upon  any  property 
held  or  to  be  held  by  it/'  But  the  treaty  expressly  provides 
that  nothing  therein  contained  is  to  affect  the  present  legal 
title  to  any  property  now  vested  in  or  held  by  either  State  or 
by  any  municipality,  city,  county,  village,  township  or  private 
individual  or  corporation,  nor  atfect  any  bonded  indebtedness 
of  such  State,  municipality  or  other  body,  individual  or  corpor- 
ate. And  in  the  exercise  of  regulatory*  powers  the  Port  Author- 
ity is  to  consult  with  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  vari- 
ous municipalities  and  towns  within  the  district. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  proposed  plan,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  time  being  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  rep- 
resents for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  two  States  the 
positive,  definite  and  certain  intention  of  the  two  States  to  re- 
main linked  together  in  the  development  of  this  port.  And 
they  should  take  this  step,  for  this  port  is  the  gateway  of  this 
hemisphere.  When  this  port  is  congested  the  whole  country 
suffers. 

We  may  say,,  therefore,  that  the  great  natural  advantages  of 
this  port  impose  upon  the  two  States  a  sacred  trust  and  duty 
to  make  them  sen-iceable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  great  com- 
mercial needs  of  the  country.  But  to  make  this  port  efficient 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars  and 
the  city  and  the  two  States  already  find  themselves  limited  not 
merely  by  constitutional  limitations  upon  their  debt-borrowing 
capacity,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  each  is  carrying  tremendous 
financial  burdens  and  must  of  necessity  economize  in  taxation. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  some  form  and  in  some  way 
private  capital  must  be  enlisted  in  the  development  of  the  com- 
mercial facilities  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  that  that  capital 
can  be  enlisted  only  with  the  assistance  and  the  support  of  a 
corporate  agency  created  by  the  two  States.  Such  an  agency 
can  from  time  to  time  receive  special  grants  of  power  to  pledge 
the  credit  of  the  two  States,  and  can  receive  such  Federal  aid 
as  it  shall  please  Congress  to  grant.  Tn  brief,  we  have  for  the 
first  time  presented  a  tangible  plan,  with  a  constitutional  and 
legal  basis,  by  which  the  two  States  and  the  Federal  g^ovemment, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  municipalities  interested,  may  join  in  this 
great  venture. 

As  we  look  back  to  those  days  when  Clinton's  vision  of  a 
great  canal  that  should  link  the  ocean  and  the  Great  Lakes  was 
described  as  Clinton's  "big  ditch,"  in  which  "would  be  buried 
the  treasure  of  the  State,  to  be  watered  by  the  tears  of  pos- 
terity," and  as  we  now  survey  the  tangible  results  of  our  day 
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and  generation  of  the  foresight,  the  sagacity,  and  the  courage  of 
those  days,  we  may  say  that  the  consummation  of  such  a  com- 
pact between  the  two  States  as  is  here  proposed  will  be  looked 
upon  by  future  generations  as  an  evidence  of  similar  foresight, 
sag-acity  and  courage. 

Not  merely  in  the  possession  of  great  physical  advantages  is 
this  Port  of  New  York  the  leading  port,  but  because  living  here 
are  men  of  sufficent  vision  to  see  into  the  future  and  to  plan  for 
big^ger  things,  without  being  discouraged  by  any  temporary  frus- 
tration of  their  plans' or  purposes. 

The  President. — Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasure  and 
honor  in  presenting  to  you  Governor  Edge  of  New  Jersey,  and 
will  ask  you  to  greet  him.     [Applause.] 

remarks  of  qovcrnor  edge 

Mr.  Chairman^  Your  Excellency,  and  Members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. — It  is  very  true,  as  Governor  Whit- 
man suggested,  that  1  met  a  legacy  when  I  was  sworn  in  as 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  suit  for 
separation,  a  divorce  suit  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Since 
that  time  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  report  what  you  already 
perhaps  well  know,  that  domestic  tranquility  has  been  re-estab- 
lished, and  New  Jersey,  it  might  be  said,  is  now  suing  for  sup- 
port, or  rather  for  co-operation  from  New  York.  We  do  not 
mean  to  assume  for  one  moment  that  we  have  initiated  this 
splendid  program;  we  have  not.  It  has  only  been  through  co- 
operation, but  we  are  immensely  gratified  to  realize  that  in  two 
short  years  legal  differences  have  been  changed  to  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  a  treaty  between  the  two  States. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  me — I  have  hardly  had  time 
more  than  briefly  to  glance  over  this  proposed  treaty,  to  commit 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  its  provisions  as  presented,  further 
than  to  say  very  emphatically,  and  without  hesitation,  that  its 
intent  unquestionably  meets  our  approval.  The  details  must 
of  necessity  be  a  matter  of  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
legal  and  business  authorities  of  the  State,  and  I  wish,  of 
course,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  consult  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Commission  where  it  is  possible,  to  consider  details.  Fol- 
lowing that  I  will  take  great  pleasure,  providing  all  questions  of 
doubt  can  be  as  far  as  possible  removed,  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  legislature^  prepared  to  give  hearty,  active,  and  I  hope, 
rapid  co-operation. 

These  are  days  of  treaty-making.  Our  representatives  across 
the  water  are  at  the  present  moment  engaged  in  preparing 
treaties,  which  we  trust  will  prevent  for  all  future  time  settling 
differences  between  nations  by  mortal  combat.    We  do  not  con- 
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sider  for  a  moment  that  the  treat}'  we  are  considering  ranks 
closely  in  importance  with  the  tremendous  questions  they  are 
attempting  to  solve  on  the  other  side,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
of  great  international  importance. 

As  Governor  Whitman  has  said,  New  York  Harbor,  as  I  am 
sure  we  all  view  it,  is  in  no  way  a  local  institution,  but  rather  a 
national  one.  With  the  war  over,  and  3000  miles  of  our  country 
on  the  one  side  teeming  with  industrial  development,  and  with, 
we  hope,  a  new  and  enlarged  vision  in  the  old  world  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  New  York  Harbor  certainly  occupies 
an  absolutely  central  spot  between  those  two  opportunities 
for  development.  We  have  entrusted  to  our  care,  as  the  two 
sovereign  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  harbor,  not  for  our  own  commercial  advan- 
tage, but  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry throughout  the  world.  So,  I  look  upon  it,  and  I  know 
you  do,  as  a  problem  to  solve  from  that  broader  standpoint ;  the 
contribution  it  offers  to  the  general  industrial  development  of 
the  world. 

I  must  refer  just  for  a  moment  to  another  project,  certainly 
closely  related  to  this,  I  should  say  absolutely  connected  with 
this,  and  that  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  1  am 
sure  on  the  part  of  New  York,  to  construct  without  unneces- 
sary delay  the  vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Hudson,  or  under  the 
port.  That  of  course  will  relieve  the  congestion  in  New  York 
Harbor.  It  is  something  that  we  can  look  forward  to  making 
almost  immediate  provision  for,  within  two  or  three  years  at 
least,  simply  the  time  necessar\'  for  construction.  New  Jersey 
has  already  passed  the  necessary  legislation,  and  that  is  why  I 
referred,  in  a  somewhat  semi-humorous  way,  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  suing  for  support.  We  hope  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State,  either  or  both,  will  provide  the  necessary  means 
of  financing  bonds,  or  State  taxes,  or  whatever  it  may  be  under 
the  determination  of  our  authorities,  so  that  the  construction  of 
the  vehicular  tunnel  may  be  commenced  without  delay. 

We  need  only  point  back  to  last  winter,  with  the  river  frozen, 
and  for  weeks  thousands  and  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  and 
necessary  food  supplies  held  up  on  the  Jersey  side  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  lightering  them  over  the  river,  to  realize 
the  crying  need  for  this  improvement.  It  is  a  business  proposi- 
tion pure  and  simple,  and  in  these  days  wh^n  governments  of 
states  and  cities  have  practically  enlisted,  I  hope,  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  government  can  be  successful  simply  by  co-operatii^ 
with  practical  and  active  business,  it  seems  to  rne  an  economic 
waste,  and  extra  cost,  to  continue  this  primitive  method  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  over  one  hundred  vears.  The  need 
must  appeal  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  New  York,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  small  sum  estimated  of  six  million  dollars,  in 
these  days  of  millions,  can  be  raised  by  New  York,  so  that  the 
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two  States  can  really  be  connected  in  a  manner  and  method 
which  will  contribute  to  a  vast  business  development. 

I  am  very  glad  of  having  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
Chamber  again.  Your  co-operation  in  this  general  development 
of  the  port,  of  course,  is  most  necessary.  The  two  States  are 
actively  behind  the  project,  as  is  Remonstrated  by  the  appro- 
priations which  have  already  been  made,  and  I  sincerely  hope, 
before  my  term  of  office  expires  and  I  leave  the  office,  that  some 
definite  legislative  action  will  be  undertaken  to  bind  the  sister- 
hood of  the  two  States  in  a  relation  which,  in  a  still  greater 
w^ay,  will  contribute  to  the  business  development  of  our  country. 
[Applause.] 

The  President. — I  now  have  pleasure  in  calling  on  the 
Honorable  William  R.  Willcox,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commis- 
sion, who  will  speak  briefly  on  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

REMARKS    OF    THE     HONORABLE     WILLIAM     R.     WILLCOX 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber. — First,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
for  this  discussion,  which  has  been  opened  by  this  important 
body,  upon  one  of  the  subjects  which  the  Commission  believes 
is  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  port  development 
question. 

The  New  York,  New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development 
Commission  has  been  empowered  by  the  two  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  make  an  investigfation  of  the  port 
conditions  of  this  port  and  recommend  a  proper  policy  that 
shall  be  pursued  for  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  port,  and 
the  l^islation,  State  and  Federal,  that  will  be  necessary ; 
but  whatever  methods  may  be  recommeded  and  whatever 
improvements  may  be  suggested  in  the  final  analysis  must  have 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  plan,  and  the  methods  proposed 
must  be  physically  and  economically  sound. 

Many  reports  have  been  written  and  figures  given  concerning 
the  loss  of  energy  and  the  loss  of  money  in  the  rehandling  of 
freight  and  by  the  use  of  unscientific  methods  in  our  port 
problems,  but  so  far  as  known  none  of  these  writings  or  esti-. 
mates  have  been  based  upon  the  actual  facts  and  reported  upon 
after  careful  investigation. 

Since  the  Commission  org^anized,  its  purpose  has  been  to 
ascertain  the  volume,  routing,  classification  and  time  of  transit 
of  all  freight  movements  in  the  Metropolitan  District,  together 
with  the  cost  of  handling  this  freight  under  normal  conditwns 
and  with  existing  facilities.  This  work  is  now  progressing  and' 
when  finished  will  furnish  facts  upon  which  a  test  can  be  made 
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of  the  various  plans  for  many  of  the  port  developments  which 
have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time. 

Within  the  last  decade  great  improvements  have  been  made 
by  two  of  the  great  trunk  railroads  in  their  methods  of  pas- 
senger traffic  as  effecting  the  City  of  New  York.  Subways  and 
tunnels  have  taken  the  place  of  the  antiquated  ferry  and  light- 
erage system  and  this,  in  addition  to  its  other  benefits,  has  by 
so  much  reduced  the  pressure  upon  our  docks  and  waterfront. 

The  investigation  now  under  way  will  from  the  facts  obtained 
show  clearly  how  far  any  plan  to  improve  the  methods  of 
freight  delivery  for  the  cities  within  the  Metropolitan  District 
may  be  carried,  or  how  great  an  expense  can  be  properly  in- 
volved in  making  this  reform.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  antici- 
pate in  any  way  the  results  which  may  follow  from  the  investi- 
gations which  are  now  in  progress,  but  in  addition  to  working 
out  plans  for  the  physical  and  economic  side  of  port  develop- 
ment, we  have  felt  very  strongly  upon  the  question  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Port  in  order  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  com- 
prehensive and  logical  development  of  its  facilities. 

The  need  for  enlarging  the  port  facilities  is  no  longer  de- 
batable. The  Port  of  New  York  is  national  in  its  character. 
It  is  the  greatest  railroad,  commercial,  and  industrial  center  in 
America.  More  manufacturing  industries  are  located  in  this  dis- 
trict than  in  the  combined  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  St.  Louis.  Approximately  one-half  of  all  the 
transportation  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  passes 
through  our  port ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  port  if  its 
facilities  are  properly  used  ancl  developments  property  made. 

The  development  of  the  great  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Liver- 
pool have  proceeded  under  the  direction  of  single  port  authori- 
ties, and  if  we  are  to  have  the  systematic  port  development 
which  we  might  wish  it  must  come  from  a  single  authority 
representing  the  two  great  commonwealths  within  which  this 
port  is  located. 

This  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  states  have  acted 
together.  The  treaty  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in 
1834  with  reference  to  the  boundary  lines  between  the  states, 
the  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  over  various  parts  of  the  har- 
bor, point  the  way  for  a  new  trcatv ;  and  if  the  development 
proceeds  along  proper  lines,  nevertheless  ^it  is  necessar)^  that 
the  control  of  the  port  in  many  of  its  aspects  should  be  central 
in  character. 

There  are,  I  believe,  about  forty  towns  or  municipalities  in 
New  Jersey  having  control  over  waterfront  facing  upon*  the 
waters  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  and  the  Commission  in  no 
way  is  desirous  of  interfering  with  the  duties  of  any  munici- 
pality, nor  to  disturb  the  contractual  rights  which  are  in  effect 
between   these    two    sovereign    states,    whereby   acting   together 
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through  a  single  authority  they  could  exercise  this  central  con- 
trol to  which  1  have  referred. 
Others  will  speak  more  in  detail  regarding  this  proposition. 

The  President. — It  is  fitting  that  the  Vice-Chairman  of  this 
Commission,  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  should 
also  say  a  word  on  this  important  subject.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Smith,  besides  being  Vice-Chairman  of  this  Commission, 
is  also  Chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation. 

REMARKS    OF    J.    SPENCER    SMITH 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  ok  the  Chamber. — Gath- 
ered here  as  we  are  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proposed 
treaty  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  it  might  not  be  out 
of  order  for  New  Jersey  to  present  its  apologies  to  New  York 
for  its  lack  of  preparation  in  the  past,  and  the  neglecting  of 
its  opportunities  to  contribute  to  the  beneficial  upbuilding  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  as  it  should.  But,  in  keeping  with  the 
times,  New  Jersey  is  now  fully  prepared  to  do  its  part  in  the 
problem  of  making  the  Port  of  New  York  true  to  the  trustee- 
ship and  stewardship  which  New  Jersey  and  New  York  both 
owe  to  the  nation. 

In  the  last  few  years,  under  the  guidance  of  our  distinguished 
Governor,  New  Jersey  created  a  board  and  clothed  it  with  more 
power,  probably,  than  any  other  board  in  the  United  Sitates, 
for  the  purpose  of  watching,  conserving  and  developing  its 
waterfront  and  the  land  adjacent  thereto. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  order  here  to  remind  you  gentlemen 
that  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  harbor  are  the  great  cailway 
terminals  serving  the  commerce  of  this  port.  New  Jersey  is 
determmed  that  it  is  going  to  develop  this  great  asset.  It  pos- 
sesses the  transcontinental  railroads,  the  terminals  of  these  rail- 
roads, it  is  traversed  by  streams  flowing  to  the  ocean,  giving  to 
New  Jersey  a  most  wonderful  opportunity  for  industrial  devel- 
opment. We  believe,  however,  that  the  greatest  good  for  both 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  can  be  attained  only  by  mutual  de- 
velopment. If  New  Jersey  develops  its  own  shorefront  from 
a  selfish  point  of  view,  it  will  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
New  York ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  New  York  develops  its  shore- 
front  without  regard  to  New  Jersey,  then  New  York  is  not 
poinijr  to  receive  the  full  fruition  that  could  come  to  it.  By 
developing  our  joint  waterfront  together  we  are  going  to  brincr 
about  the  greatest  possible  good  to  this  community,  and  when  I 
speak  of  tfiis  community,  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  the  Metro- 
politan area.  We  believe  that  our  future  lies  in  common  action. 
The  dream  of  those  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  develop- 
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n)ent  of  the  New  Jersey  waterfront  is  to  see  our  port  united, 
ourselves  working  in  common  with  the  citizenship  of  New  York. 
We  believe  under  one  united  control  and  under  one  manage- 
ment, that  many  of  the  objectionable  things  that  have  gone  on  in 
the  Port  of  New  York  would  not  have  happened.  For  instance, 
we  believe  had  this  port  been  under  one  management,  those 
industries  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  throwing  oit 
objectionable  odors,  objectionable  to  you  who  are  residents  of 
New  York,  would  not  have  been  pertnitted  to  have  located  there. 
In  other  words,  with  proper  management  the  Port  of  New 
York  could  be  zoned.  Industries  could  be  allocated  to  locations 
where  they  are  best  suited  to  be,  and  terminals  could  be  lo- 
cated where  they  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  public. 
If  united  and  under  one  control  we  would  find  that  those  in- 
dustries located  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  would  not  be  cut 
off  from  the  mainland,  where  the  elements  of  Nature  have  their 
fling.  Not  only  that,  but  we  are  going  to  help  relieve  the  com- 
merce of  this  city  of  many  of  its  burdens;  we  are  going  to  de- 
crease the  cost  of  living,  because  proper  avenues  of  commerce 
can  be  opened  up,  so  that  business  can  travel  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  and  unnecessary  costs  will  not  be  placed 
upon  the  commerce  of  this  port.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the  only 
way  this  can  be  brought  about  is  by  a  treaty  between  the  twO 
States,  with  all  that  a  treaty  means  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.     [Applause.] 

The  President. — I  am  quite  sure  it  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
in  thirty  minutes  we  have  had  four  speakers.  This  is  merely 
an  indication  of  an  example  which  I  wish  to  point  particularly 
to  the  next  speaker.  That  will  become  evident  when  I  inform 
you  in  a  moment  or  two  who  he  is.  You  know  that  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  runs  along  such  rigid  lines  that  it  keeps  from  its  member- 
ship those  who  belong  to  the  legal  profession.  In  nothing  did 
our  forefathers  show  their  wisdom  more.  [Laughter.]  Those 
of  us  who  have  suffered,  as  we  all  have,  at  the  hands  of  that 
profession,  will  feelingly  sympathize  with  the  good  judgment 
which  our  forefathers  exhibited.  [Laughter.]  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  very  well  get  along  without  the  members  of  that  pro- 
fession, but  we  find  that  we  can  get  along  better  with  them 
when  we  have  the  upper  hand.  With  these  few  kindly  remarks 
I  will  now  proceed  to  say  that  the  attorney  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  a  very  gifted  gentleman,  and  he  is  held  in  esteem 
and   high  honor.     Incidentally,   because   of   his   great   ability — 
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please  note  that  I  say  incidentally — he  happens  also  to  be  the 
attorney  for  this  Commission  of  which  we  have  been  hearing 
this  morning.  No\^';  Mr.  Jxjlius  Henry  Cotien  will  very  lucidly 
and  clearly  gather  up  all  that  has  been  said,  and  also  will  say  a 
great  deal  more  which  has  not  been  said,  and  will  so  fill  your 
riiinds  that  not  one  of  you  will  take  the  time,  nor  have  the  nerve 
to  ask  one  question  when  he  gets  through,  and  he  will  do  it  all 
in  twenty  minutes.    [Laughter.] 

remarks  of  julius  henry  cohen 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellencies,  and  Members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. — At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize, in  the  compact  that  we  are  discussing,  two  words  that 
appear  first  of  all — "tentative  draft."  Mr.  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  in  the  dark  days  that  will  follow  in  the  discussion 
of  this  proposed  compact  when  residents '  of  Staten  Island 
and  of  Jamaica  Bay,  and  Queens  and  Richmond,  and  all  the 
other  boroughs  will  insist  that  you  have  engaged  in  a  nefari- 
ous conspiracy  to  sell  and  deliver  them  over  to  New  Jersey; 
and  in  the  dark  days  when  some  of  the  residents  and  editorial 
writers  in  Newark  and  Paterson  and  Passaic  will  insist  with 
vehemence  and  reiteration  that  this  is  a  diabolical  scheme  for- 
ever after  to  enslave  New  Jersey,  you  will  regard  those  two 
words,  "tentative  draft,"  with  great  satisfaction.  They  may  fur- 
nish a  convenient  exit  from  many  difficult  situations.  But,  they 
are  put  there  for  another  purpose.  In  spite  of  the  very  gen- 
erous and  gracious  encomiums  that  the  Chairman  has  paid  me 
(after  damning  the  profession  generally),  the  Commission  has 
not  yet  accepted  the  belief  that  it  possesses  all  the  legal  knowl- 
edge available  upon  this  subject,  and  its  counsel  shares  the  feel- 
ing— strangely  enough.  This  is  a  very  delicate,  a  very  difficult 
problem.  It  is  an  unique  problem.  It  is  one  unlike  any  that  has 
ever  been  committed  to  the  task  of  constructive  legal  minds, 
and  in  order  to  perfect  it,  we  shall  need  the  help  of  the  Bar  of 
both  States.  Let  me  say  to  you,  as  one  who  knows  the  Bars  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  that  they  will  not  be  a  belligerent, 
cantankerous  lot,  but  will  lend  all  their  skill  and  their  knowl- 
edge, if  I  know  them  aright,  and  I  think  I  do,  to  the  perfection 
ultimately  of  something  that  will  meet  with  the  approval,  of 
both  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  called  "tentative"  for  a  much  more 
substantial  reason.  If  every  "t"  had  been  crossed  properly,  and 
every  "i"  had  been  dotted,  and  every  punctuation  point  was  in 
its  right  place,  and  not  a  phrase  or  a  word  needed  change  in 
this  prepared  compact,  we  should  still  have  a  bigger  problem 
before  us,  and  that  problem  simply  stated  is  this :    Can  we  unite 
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the  sentiments  and  the  feelings  of  the  communities  who  are  to 
join  here  in  support  of  such  a  plan,  because  in  these  days  of 
popular  government  no  set  of  men  can  assume  to  have  sufticient 
wisdom  to  work  out  a  plan  that  can  possibly  become  effective 
in  law  until  it  has  secured  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  so  the  big  question  presented  in  this  tentative  draft  is 
simply  this — are  3ie  people  of  the  communiti^  that  are  to  form 
this  Metropolitan  District  sufficiently  informed,  sufficiently  far- 
sighted,  sufficiently  courageous  to  submerge  their  local  prides 
and  prejudices,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  they  may  yield  a  little 
bit  of  their  sovereignity,  to  join  in  the  building  of  a  structure 
which  will  be  as  great  as  the  Erie  Canal,  if  not  greater?  But, 
that  question  cannot  be  answered  until  we  have  public  discus- 
sion, and  of  course  this  is  the  first  place  and  the  proper  place 
to  begin  such  a  public  discussion. 

Now,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  good 
enough  to  relieve  me  of  a  great  deal  of  my  duty  by  outlinii^ 
with  great  brevity  the  outlines  and  some  of  the  details  of  this 
problem,  but  if  you  will  take  it  up,  as  you  have  copies  before 
you,  you  will  see  that  the  very  first  recital  is  the  recital  that 
in   1834  New  York  and   New  Jersey  entered  into  a  compact. 
The  history  of   the  circumstances  that  preceded  that  compact 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in   the  history  of  the 
commerce  of  New  York.     It  would  be  ungracious,  and  violative 
of  the  spirit  of  hospitality  which  Mr.  Outerhrtdge  and  I  shared 
a  few  days  ago,  if  I  were  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of   New  Jersey  whose  name   is   inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  history  of   that   State   who,   when   we   in- 
formed him  that  we  proposed  amending  the  compact  of  1834, 
said,   "Why,   is  there  a   treaty   between   New    York   and   New 
Jersey?"     Perhaps,  therefore,  even  in  this  presence  it  may  not 
be  indiscreet  to  remind  you  that  there  is  such  a  compact.    That 
compact  arbse  from  the  fact  that  Charles  II.  had  conveyed  to 
New  York  the  land  bounded  by  the  river  on  the  West,  and  by 
the  description  of  the  Bay,  which,  according  to  the  lawyers  of 
that   time,   of   the   early    19th   century,    and   according   to   the 
judges,  meant  that  New  York  State  owned  the  water  to  the  low 
water  mark  on  the  Jersey  side.     Well,  that  gave  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  bitterness  and  quarrel,  and  almost  lead  to  murder  when 
a  sherifT  from  New  York  City  went  over  to  New  Jersey  to 
arrest  some  one  over  there.     It  was  finally  settled  in  identically 
the  spirit  in  which  this  work  is  being  done  now.    The  governors 
of   the  two   States  appointed   commissioners   to   sit   down  and 
negotiate,  and  it  was  a  very  wise  document  they  drew,  because 
they  said.  "We  will  give  legal  title  under  the  water  equally  to 
the  two  States,  and  we  will  give  control  of  the  water  to  the  low 
water  mark  on  the  other  side,  to  New  York."     In  the  decisions 
that  have  referred  to  this  treaty,  it  was  explained  that  the  reason 
so  large  a  control  was  given  to  the  State  of  New  York  was  that 
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at  that  time  New  York  City  had  already  begun  to  be  the  great 
emporium  of  this  hemisphere,  and  New  Jersey  had  had  hardly 
any  development  at  all.    But,  since  1834  many  things  have  hap- 
pened.    These  charts  here    (pointing  to  charts  on   easel)    are 
enlarged  charts  from  the  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  which  Governor  Whitman  referred.     This  one 
on  the  left  is  a  chart  showing  the  percentage  increases  in  live 
and  ten-year  periods  of  population  in  New   Vork,  the  northern 
cities  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  State,  the  United  States,  greater 
and  lesser  New  York.     The  chart  on  the  right  is  the  one  that 
gives  the  progress  of  northern  New  Jersey  as  compared  with 
the  same  other  elements,  in  manufacturing  and  in  capital  in- 
vested.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  chart  on  the  right, 
but  very  briefly  deal  with  the  one  on  the  left.     The  blue  line  is 
the  United  States,  the  black  line  is  New  York  State,  the  green 
line  is  Greater  New  York,  and  the  red  line  is  the  New  Jersey 
counties,  and  the  yellow  line  is  the  State  of  New  Jersey.     Just 
glance  at  that  red  line  and  that  green  line  and  see  how  they 
progress   relatively.     When   Greater   New    York   goes    up    the 
northern  New  Jersey  cities  go  up.     Beginning  with   1790,  the 
percentage  increase  of  the  New  Jersey  Counties  group  is  the 
same  until  1820.     By  1830,  the  margin  between  the  line  of  the 
New  Jersey  Counties  group  and  that  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, begins  to  widen.     Between  1840  and  1860,  it  widens  fur- 
ther so  that  there  is  a  difference  of  200  per  cent.    By  1860,  the 
New   Jersey   Counties  group   line   crosses   that   of   the   United 
States,  while  the  line  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  continues  in 
parallel  growth  with  that  of  the  United  States.     By  1875,  the 
New  Jersey  Counties  group  line,  rapidly  advancing,  crosses  the 
line  of  New  York  State.     From   1880  until  the  present  time, 
the   line  of   percentage   increase   of   the   New   Jersey   Counties 
group   parallels    almost    identically    the    line    of    Greater    New 
York. 

So,  the  great  investments  (as  Governor  Whitman  has  said), 
made  by  the  State  of  New  York  and  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
have  contributed  immensely  to  the  development  of  Northern 
New  Jersey,  and  we  have  also  the  geographic  indication  of  the 
remarkable  development  of  Northern  New  Jersey. 

In  the  days  when  I  first  came  to  the  Bar  of  New  York, 
young  men  came  in  as  clerks,  and  gradually  developed  clients 
of  their  own,  then  broke  away  from  the  old  firm,  sometimes 
taking  with  them  some  of  the  largest  clients.  The  modem  prac- 
tice to-day  is  to  keep  the  developing  clerk  and  his  diehtele  and 
take  him  into  partnership  with  the  dder  men,  who  may  pos- 
sibly lose  their  hold  without  the  energy  and  ambition  of  the 
younger  men.  I  think  you  will  make  the  application  of  that 
illustration  yourselves. 

Now,  the  second  paragraph  of  this  proposed  compact  amend- 
ing the  treaty  of  18v34  recites  that  the  commerce  of  the  Port  of 
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New  York  has  greatly  developed  and  increased,  and  the  terri- 
tory in  and  around  the  port  has  beconle  commercially  one  cen- 
ter or  aistrict.  And,  let  me  emphasise  at  this  pomt  the  reici 
ence  the  Governor  made  to  the  decision  in  the  freight  case.  The 
decisibn  in  that  case  rests  fundamentally  upon  the  thought  that 
this  is  one  rate  zone,  one  metropolitan  center — we  are  suttenng 
from  the  anomaly  that  although  commercially,  historically  ana 
geographically  this  is  one  center,  for  legal  purposes  and  lor 
political  purposes  it  is  split  in  half. 

Now,  the  very  hrst  article  is  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge,  and 
to  my  mind  this  is  the.  most  important  article  in  the  entire  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  compact  of  1834,  that  the  two  States, 
"agree  to  and  pledge,  each  to  the  other,  faithful  co-operation 
in  the  future  planning  and  development  of  the  Port  of  New 
\ork,  holding  in  high  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  the 
special  blessings  and  natural  advantages  thereof." 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  a  rivalry  between  these  two  sides  of 
a  single  port?  I  shall  not  take  the  time,  the  time  is  not  here, 
to  bring  before  you  the  situation  at  other  ports,  except  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  charter  of  the  port  of  Portland,  which  is 
a  most  remarkable  charter,  a  charter  that  takes  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Portland  and  makes  it  a  body  politic,  capable  of  tak- 
ing and  holding  property. 

In  the  highest  court  of  Oregon,  in  passing  upon  this  charter, 
I  he  argument  was  made  that  the  maintenance  of  this  great  com-  ' 
niercial  center  at  this  point  was  of  advantage  to  the  whole 
state ;  that  anything  that  would  cheapen  the  handling  of  what 
the  country  exports  and  imports  would  be  a  benefit  to  all.  The 
court  quotes  from  counsels'  argument: 

"But  the  public  might  find  other  centers  of  trade  or  channels 
of  export  or  import,  presumably  not  so  advantageous,  or  it 
would  use  them,  but  still  capable  of  use  at  need ;  but  the  center 
of  trade  and  commerce,  the  port  of  Portland,,  cannot  go  else- 
where :  it  must  live  or  die  there :  in  the  public  the  interest  is 
general,  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  an  advantageous 
channel  of  trade,  to  the  metropolitan  district,  center  of  trade 
and  commerce,  city,  cities,  or  what  you  will,  embraced  in  the 
port  of  Portland,  the  interest  is  one  of  life  and  death." 

That  is  the  way  Oregon  treated  the  port  of  Portland.  We 
have  a  port  in  which  we  cannot  have  such  a  central  port  author- 
ifv  as  exists  in  Portland,  or  in  London  or  in  Liverpool,  or 
Montreal,  or  in  our  own  country,  in  New  Orleans  and  Norfolk, 
and  other  cities,  until  we  unite  the  present  politically  divided 
sovereignities  in  the  creation  of  a  central  unit. 

Now.  look  at  it,  not  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  business  point  of  view.  Millions  of  dollars,  many  millions, 
not  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty,  but  hundreds  of  millions,  will  be 
needed  to  supply  the  needs  for  terminal  warehouses,  pier  facili- 
ties, that  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  in  the  next  half  c^m- 
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tury.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  The  debt  borrow- 
ing capacity  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  limited  by  its  con- 
stitution; the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
limited  by  the  constitution  of  this  State.  It  may  be  that  there 
are  potentially  the  most  profitable  commercial  enterprises  here 
which  either  city  or  state  could  take  hold  of  and  operate  with  a 
return  sufficient  to  amortize  the  debt  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time;  but  there  is  no  existing  agency  by  which  it  can 
be  done.  If  such  a  port  authority  is  created,  with  adequate 
l^al  powers,  it  can  be  an  additional  and  a  new  borrowing 
agency,  capable  of  creating  new  debts,  and  if  the  States  choose 
to  give  it  their  financial  support  it  would  be  utterly  free  from 
the  constitutional  limitations  that  now  inhibit  the  further,  com- 
pleter and  more  comprehensive  development  of  the  port.  If 
one  State  alone  were  to  do  it,  it  would  have  to  create  this  new 
borrowing  agency  at  the  present  time.  How  could  it  be  done 
better  than  by  the  creation  of  a  new  agency  by  both  States 
jointly? 

At  this  point  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  phases  of 
the  treaty,  so  that  I  may  keep  my  promise  to  finish  within  less 
than  twenty  minutes. 

In  the  first  place,  recognizing  clearly  that  this  is  what  the 
French  call  "the  first  step  that  counts,"  recognizing  clearly  thai 
the  communities  who  have  learned  to  build  upon  their  own 
strength,  and  upon  their  own  local  pride,  will  be  reluctant  to 
yield  a  single  inch  of  their  present  position,  even  to  a  scheme 
as  large  and  as  hopeful  as  this  one,  this  proposed  amendment 
to  the  compact  of  1834,  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
these  villages  and  towns  and  cities  the  properties  which  they 
now  hold,  with  their  revenue  untouched  and  unlimited  in  any 
way  by. the  proposed  compact.  In  other  words,  the  bonds  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  of  any  of  the  cities  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  the  dock  properties  owned  by  any  of  them,  the  privnte 
properties,  if  you  please,  are  left  free  of  interferences  so  far 
as  taking  title  to  them  or  possession  of  them,  or  taking  their 
revenues  is  concerned:  but,  as  Mr.  Willcox  told  you.  this 
joint  commission  was  appointed  by  the  two  States  to  work  out 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  development,  to  make  a  city  map  for 
a  city  of  larger  growth  than  even  Greater  New  York,  a  city 
comprising  all  the  towns  and  villages  around  this  center.  When 
that  comprehensive  plan  is  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  two 
States,  ffom  then  on  the  process  is  merely  one  of  financing,  and 
of  engineering  completion  of  the  scheme.  Of  course,  this 
treaty  does  not  deal  with  that  fiscal  and  engineering  plan  that 
must  be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  an  economic  investigation. 
It  is  not  merely  to  put  forward  the  desirable  things,  the  thines 
that  look  well  on  paper,  but  if  these  things  are  to  be  made  profit- 
able, if  they  are  to  be  made  self-supporting,  so  that  the  genera- 
tions to  come  will  not  suffer  from  heavy  taxes,  they  have  all  got 
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to  be  worked  out  on  a  business  basis  of  furnishing  sufficient 
and  adequate  returns  to  amortize  within  a  reasonable  period 
the  original  investment.  That  can  be  done,  but  it  must  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  study. 

When  that  comprehensive  plan  is  approved  by  the  two  States 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Port  Authority  to  carry  it  out,  and  the 
treaty  commits  the  two  States  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plar. 
which  the  two  States  have,  it  is  assumed,  accepted. 

Now,  with  regard  to  regulation,  the  regulation  of  the  port 
is  a  limited  field  in  which  such  Port  Authority  could  act.  be- 
cause, bear  in  mind,  that  the  control  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, the  paramount  control  is  with  Congress,  and  traffic  between 
the  two  States,  as  the  Governor  has  said,  constitutes  interstate 
com»m  rce  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution.  Nevertheless, 
as  ^ir.  Justice  Hughes  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the  de- 
cisions which  he  rendered  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  that  splendid  address  which  he  made  before  the  State 
Bar  Association,  there  is  still  a  very  large  power  of  regulation 
in  matters  that  relate  to  Interstate  Commerce  which  the  State 
still  preserves  and  may  exercise,  and  it  is  important,  as  some  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  put  it,  that  within  the 
sphere  of  limited  power  that  the  states  have  reserved  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce  within  their  own  States,  they  shall  have 
power  to  delegate  that  regulatory  power,  just  as  they  have 
delegated  regulatory  power  over  street  railways  and  other  pub 
lie  utilities  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  to  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  But,  recognizing  the  local  sentiment,  recog- 
nizinc:  the  necessity  for  conserving  the  public  opinion  of  those 
localities  and  utilizing  it,  very  tentatively  the  commission  has 
suggested  that  even  if  the  port  authority  be  approved,  that  op- 
portunity shall  be  afforded  to  those  localities  to  express  their 
opinions  in  a  referendum  to  those  localities.  A  great  many  sug- 
jrestions  will  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  these  provisions. 
The  Commission,  indeed,  will  be  disappointed  if  these  sugges- 
tions do  not  come :  but  in  the  end  the  theory  is  to  utilize  the 
local  sentiment,  to  utilize  the  private  capital  and  the  borrowing 
capacities  of  these  various  State  agencies,  and  in  addition  to 
create  a  new  State  agency  which  will  bring  them  all  together, 
which  will  furnish  one  intelligent,  comprehensive  oversight, 
and  which  will  give  spirit  and  movement  to  it,  and  ultimately, 
let  us  hope,  break  down  the  narrow,  the  local  and  parochial  feel- 
ings that  have  thus  far  influenced  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  great  port  of  ours. 

I  have  a  minute  more,  which  I  will  use  in  telling  you  a  story, 
with  your  permission.  Recently  up  in  Westchester  County  a 
number  of  very  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  presented  an  amateur 
play.  It  was  very  simple,  called  "In  a  Florist  Shop."  As  I 
was  thinking  of  making  my  point  here  to-day  that  play  came 
into  my  mind. 
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Mr.  Jackson  is  engaged  to  Miss  Wells,  for  fifteen  years. 
Her  beauty  is  rapidly  fading;  she  is  getting  gray.  Each  Easter 
she  sends  him  an  Easter  lily.  Upon  each  anniversary  of  their 
engagement  Mr.  Jackson  sends  her  pink  carnations.  Maud,  in 
the  florist  shop,  with  as  much  romance  in  her  as  there  are  seeds 
in  a  current,  makes  up  her  mind  that  those  fifteen  years  are 
quite  long  enough,  so  she  sends  orchids  to  Miss  Wells  anony- 
mously, and  Miss  Wells  wears  the  orchids.  Jackson,  who  had 
looked  upon  his  fiance  as  "always  there,"  and  just  postpones  the 
day,  begins  then  to  look  upon  her  with  somewhat  different  eyes. 
These  orchids  from  a  rival  open  his  eyes.  Both  go  to  the  florist 
shop  to  see  who  sent  the  orchids,  and  Miss  Maud  says  they 
were  sent  by  some  one  who  particularly  said  that  his  name 
should  not  be  divulged.  The  result  of  the  enterprise  of  this 
young  saleswoman  is  that  she  is  discharged  by  her  employer  for 
sending  orchids  at  two  dollars  apiece  to  a  customer  who  never 
bought  more  than  one  lily  or  a  few  pink  carnations.  But,  the 
denouement  is  a  splendid  church  wedding  resulting  from  this 
eliciting  of  a  new  viewpoint  upon  the  part  of  Jackson  and 
Maude  is  re-engaged.  Jackson  discovers  that  he  cannot  quite 
trust  the  tenuous  relationship  of  engagement  and  that  it  i<^ 
necessary  for  a  church  wedding  to  confirm  that  relatiorf  and 
make  it  permanent. 

I  need  not  make  the  application  for  this  intelligent  audience. 
The  Port  of  New  York  has  been  engaged  to  Miss  Commerce  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  She  has  occasionallv  shown  a  tribute 
of  affection  by  sending  a  few  carnations,  and  occasionallv  cele- 
brating the  engagement  with  an  Easter  lily.  The  rivals  who 
have  recently  been  presenting  orchids  of  southern  hue  have 
not  always  been  anonymous,  but  New  York  has  now  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  if  Miss  Commerce  is  to  be  its  ultimate  bride,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  church  wedding  and  to  have  it  soon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  T  think  it  is  time  for  the  curtain — at  least 
u^on  tbi<;  act.     ^.^pplause.l 

The  President. — Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  the  subject  well 
before  you,  and  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  all  our  distin- 
guished guests  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  illuminated  this 
most  interesting  and  most  important  topic. 

I  see  that  we  have  our  friend,  the  Honorable  Charles  Craig, 
Comptroller  of  the  City,  here,  and  while  I  have  not  asked  him 
to  speak,  I  have  been  wondering,  when  Mr.  Cohen  was  stating 
so  clearly  the  financial  requirements,  that  perhaps  the  Comp- 
troller might  desire  to  ask  him  some  questions.  If  so,  T  shall 
be  very  glad  to  be  the  means  of  communication  between  him 
and  Mr.  Cohen,  our  Counsel. 
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REMARKS  OF  COMPTROLLER   CRAIG 

Mr.  President. — I  was  not  aware  that  I  would  be  called  upon 
to  ask  a  question  here  to-day.  There  will  be  many  questions  that 
will  have  to  be  answered,  that  is  certainly  obvious.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  question,  if  propounded  now,  would  re- 
ceive an  answer,  so  I  will  reserve  it. 

The  President. — I  wonder  if  Mr.  Outerbridge,  our  beloved 
former  President,  will  not  say  a  word  before  we  close  the  dis- 
cussion.   As  you  all  know,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

remarks  of  eugeniu8  h.  outerbridge 

Mr.  President,  Your  Excellencies  and  Guests,  Gentle- 
men OF  THE  Chamber. — That  our  forefathers  were  wise  in 
the  provisions  they  made  relating  to  membership,  as  Mr.  M.\rl- 
ING  has  said,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  I  have  already  from 
this  momentary  contact  with  our  counsel,  caught  that  profes- 
sional habit  of  taking  out  my  watch  and  putting  it  here,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  that  I  should  speak  for  only  three  min- 
utes as  I  had  intended,  but  so  that  I  might  be  sure  to  take  all 
the  ten  minutes  that  the  rules  allow. 

■    I  hope  1  shall  not  be  thought  guilty  of  irreverence  if  I  recall 
that  it  is  written  that 

"In  six  days  the  Lord  made  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Sea 
and  all  that  therein  is,  and  rested  the  Seventh  Day." 

In  that  creation  there  was  made  that  wonderful  expanse  of 
tidal  waters,  with  access  to  the  sea,  with  hinterland  of  countless 
miles,  the  Great  Gateway  to  a  new  continent,  which  we  call,  but 
so  seldom  visualize  in  all  its  majestic  possibilities,  the  Port  of 
New  York. 

And  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers, 
reaching  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  there  was 
also  made  that  great  natural  artery  for  the  movement  to  and 
from  the  Port  of  New  York  of  the  commerce  of  the  great  na- 
tion that  was  to  spring  up  and  grow  to  giant  proportions  in 
that  greater  hinterland  of  the  Middle  West. 

But,  like  all  the  blessings  of  Providence,  in  the  great  natural 
resources  of  the  earth,  so  did  the  Port  of  New  York  require 
the  genius  and  the  work  of  man  to  develop  and  bring  into 
service  its  full  potentialities. 

And  what  have  the  succeeding  generations  done  with  it? 

Have  they  not  thanked  God  for  His  bounty  and  then,  as 
though  every  day  were  the  Sabbath,  rested  from  all  labor,  in 
contemplation  of  these  natural  wonders,  until  now  Nemesis,  re- 
tributive justice,  metes  out  to  us  the  cost  of  our  neglect  in  the 
price  our  commerce  pays  through  congestion,  delay  and  multi- 
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transfers,  which  threaten  our  economic  supremacy,  if  not  in- 
deed our  very  existence  as  the  Gateway  of  the  Nation  and  as 
the  greatest  labor  and  "manufacturing  center  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  true  the  City  of  New  York  has  done  much  and  done  well 
in  acquiring  portions  of  its  waterfront  and  in  building  marginal 
streets  and  piers,  and  the  direct  financial  return  has  amply  jus- 
tified that  modicum  of  wisdom  it  displayed,  while  the  indirect 
return  has  been  beyond  computation,  but,  Alas!  the  very  credit 
which  the  municipality  thus  obtained,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  70 
millions  of  dollars,  by  this  self-supporting  investment,  instead  of 
being  conserved  to  meet  the  pressing  and  growing  needs  of  the 
Port,  was  escheated  to  supply  other  municipal  needs,  leaving 
Commerce,  the  bread  of  our  life,  as  it  were,  adrift  upon  the 
waters. 

Neither  State,  nor  municipality,  nor  transportation  interests, 
have  done  anything  practical  to  solve  the  problem  of  economic 
and  scientific  terminal  development  for  the  receipt  and  ship- 
ment of  the  vast  traffic  in  commodities  which  the  daily  needs 
and  business  of  the  people  require. 

And  so  through  lack  of  vision,  through  neglect  of  policy, 
through  changes  which  have  prevented  any  continuity  of  pur- 
pose, we  now  find  ourselves  burdened  with  the  cost  of  our  sins 
of  omission  and,  forgive  me  the  allusion,  like  the  Germans  over 
the  terms  of  the  armistice,  we  are  complaining  it  is  too  heavy 
for  us  to  bear. 

And  so,  when  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
waking,  as  it  were,  from  the  somnolence  of  a  century,  under  the 
leadership  of  these  two  Governors  whom  we  honor  here  to- 
day, created  the  Bi-State  Commission  and  gave  it  the  means 
with  which  to  work,  it  began  by  visualizing  the  Port  of  New 
York  with  its  metropolitan  hinterland  as  a  bountiful  providence 
had  endowed  it  to  be — as  the  great  industrial,  shipping,  financial 
and  residential  capital  to  serve  the  whole  nation. 

And  visualizing  it  so,  to  then  plan  so  that  its  future  develop- 
ment might  proceed  by  logical  and  appropriate  steps  to  real- 
ize in  due  time  its  full  stature,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  a  century  to  come — and  to  realize  for  ourselves  and  posterity 
the  blessings  of  which  it  is  surely  capable.  The  magnitude  of 
the  task  makes  it  the  more  appealing. 

Never  be f pre  has  there  been  such  a  combination  possible  of 
reality  with  imagination,  of  service  to  the  nation,  with  enlight- 
ened self-interest  for  the  States  and  cities  of  this  environment. 
It  challenges  the  spirit  of  accomplishment,  it  compels  self-sacri- 
fice in  time  and  effort  in  the  doing,  and  it  is  full  of  the  prom- 
ise of  successful  achievement  if  we  can  command  the  attention, 
the  sympathy  and  the  support  of  the  men  of  our  time,  and  we 
must  have  the  help  of  those  who  hold  place  and  power  and  who 
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lead  and  fomi  public  sentiment,  to  carry  forward  these  great 
plans  to  full  realization. 

Howard  C.  Smith. — Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Chamber.  The  possibilities  of  this  plan  and  treaty  have  been 
placed  before  you.  Technical  detail  has  got  to  be  worked  out 
with  great  care.  I,  therefore,  move  that  consideration  of  the 
treaty  be  recommitted  to  the  Chamber's  Committee  on  the 
Harbor  and  Shipping  which  has  had  it  in  hand,  for  its  later 
recommendations  to  die  Chamber. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Monthly  Meetiog,  Thursday,  Jaouary  2,  1919 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  Thursday,  January  2, 
1919,  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 

PRESENT 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Frank    K.    Sturgis,    Vice-President 
Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary 

and    two    hundred    and    seventy-five    other    members    of    the 
Chamber. 

Colonel  George  E.  Brewer,  U.  S.  A.,  was  also  present  and 
occupied  a  seat  at  the  right  of  the  President. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  extended  his 
very  heartiest  greetings  for  the  new  year. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  December  5,  1918,  and  of  the 
Special  Meeting  of  December  19,  1918,  were  read  and  approved. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and 
recommended  their  election  : 

FOR     RESIDENT    MEMBERS 

Candidates  Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

Henry  Kessel  J.  Frederick  Talcott  Lucius  N.  Littauer 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  Chas.  L.  Bernheimer  £.  H.  Outerbridge 

John  W.  Lieb  Geo.  B.  Cortelyou        Lewis  B.  Gawtry 

Harry  S.  Morris  Gates  W.  McGarrah     Frank  O.  Roe 

William  V.  Swords  Klkan  Naumburg  Walter  W.  Naumburg 

Mr.  Ring,  on  behalf  of  thejsame  Committee,  also  offered  the 
following  nomination : 

For  member  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Education, 
William  M.  Kingsley,  to  serve  until  May,  1920,  in  place  of 
Joseph  H.  Sears,  resigned. 

James  M.  Speers  and  George  W.  Babb  were  appointed 
tellers,  and  a  vote  was  taken  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
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the  candidates  for  membership  in  the  Chamber,  and  of  Will- 
iam M.  KiNGSLEY  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Education,  to  serve  until  May,  1920. 

REPORT   ON    COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION 

Mr.  Ring,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  then  pre- 
sented the  following  report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

American  foreign  trade  has  suffered  from  three  discouraging 
handicaps  in  the  past  and  is  not  entirely  relieved  from  them  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  Days  of  Wooden  Ships. 

In  the  days  of  the  clipper  ship,  American  tonnage  was  su- 
preme, because  the  American  forests  supplied  in  abundance  the 
material  necessary  for  shipbuilding  and  gave  to  America  an  ad- 
vantage over  her  competitors.  When  iron  and  steel  sup- 
planted wood  as  a  basic  material  in  shipyard  requirements,  the 
advantage  swung  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  England,  where 
the  steel  and  iron  industry'  reached  a  high  state  of  development 
long  before  a  similar  progress  was  made  in  the  United  States. 
With  iron  ore  at  hand  in  sufficient  volume  the  old  world  with  its 
much  greater  mobile  capital  necessarily  took  the  lead  in  supply- 
ing ocean  tonnage  to  the  world,  because  the  European  countries 
could  supply  it  more  cheaply.  American  registry  was  for  a 
century  denied  to  foreign-built  ocean  vessels  and  hence  Ameri- 
cans were  debarred  from  purchasing  vessels  where  they  were 
best  made  and  sold  most  cheaply.  In  case  vessels  were  built 
at  home  the  cost  was  so  much  greater  as  to  over-capitalize  their 
business.  Statistics  show  the  logical  result  of  these  conditions. 
In  1861,  72.1%  of  exports  from  the  United  States  were  car- 
ried in  American  vessels.  This  percentage  gradually  diminished 
until  in  the  year  1909  it  was  7.i%  and  in  1913,  9.1%.  As  to 
foreign  goods  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1861, 
60.1%  were  carried  in  American  bottoms;  whereas  only  11.4% 
were  carried  in  American  bottoms  in  1913.  That  means,  that 
the  United  States  in  seeking  foreign  markets  for  its  goods 
was  obliged  to  make  shipments  under  the  flag  and  in  the  bot- 
toms of  other  nations.  It  means  that  our  rivals  trans|X)rted 
our  goods  and  fixed  the  freight  that  we  must  pay  in  selling 
goods  in  competition  with  them.  Our  government  is  now  in 
the  shipping  business  and  when  it  retires,  as  it  should,  in  the 
not  distant  future,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Congress,  by  wise 
legislation,  will  put  the  American  Merchant  Marine  upon  a  com- 
peting basis  with  the  ships  of  other  nations. 
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Banking  System. 

The  National  Banking  system  represented  mainly  the  coni- 
mercial  bankmg  power  of  the  nation  from  1865  until  1914. 
National  Banks  were  forbidden  to  have  branches  or  agencies  in 
other  states  or  nations.  They  were  forbidden  to  do  business 
anywhere  except  over  the  counter  of  each  bank  at  the  place 
named  in  its  charter.  Hence,  all  foreign  business  had  to  be 
financed  through  foreign  bankers.  Our  merchants  were  made 
dependent  upon  rivals  for  transportation  and  upon  rivals  for 
the  financing  of  their  transactions.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing System  has  corrected  this  as  to  banking  and  now  American 
money  can  follow  American  business  to  its  destination  anywhere 
all  over  the  world. 

Americans  Are  I^ot  Linguists. 

A  third  and  equally  embarrassing  handicap  consists  in  the 
fact  that  American  business  men  are  not  linguists.  The  isola- 
tion of  our  country  prevents  our  coming  in  contact  with  the 
people  of  other  countries  and  hence  prevents  the  acquisition 
of  their  language  by  personal  converse.  They  cannot  do  busi- 
ness in  the  language  of  the  foreign  countries  with  whom  they 
have  commercial  dealings.  They  have  to  employ  their  rivals 
to  conduct  their  negotiations  and  carry  on  their  business  abroad. 
This  handicap  should  be  removed,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  this  Chamber  to  exercise  its  power  and  its  influence  in 
an  effort  to  place  Americans  on  a  par  with  the  business  men 
of  other  nations  in  respect  to  the  use  of  modern  languages.  We 
have  many  important  schools  and  colleges  throughout  our  coun- 
try in  which  languages  are  taught  and  well  taught  in  the  main, 
but  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  their  graduates  are  able  to 
speak  the  modem  languages  freely,  to  think  in  these  languages. 
to  compute  and  do  business  in  such  languages.  Such  qualifica- 
tions are  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  business  men  whero 
competition  is  intense.  In  such  circumstances,  trade  is  likely 
to  follow  the  ablest  and  best  equipped  negotiator. 

Previous  Attempts. 

The  criticism  upon  the  teaching  of  our  schools  at  the  pres-  . 
ent  time,  in  their  curriculums  designed  to  fit  students  for  a 
business  career,  is  that  they  are  too  academic.  They  may  lay 
the  foundation,  but  they  do  not  bring  the  students  sufficiently 
close  to  the  practical  requirements  of  actual  business.  This  Cham- 
ber attempted  a  few  years  ago  to  create  a  business  college  in  con- 
nection with  our  City  College.  We  arranged  funds  for  a 
building  and  funds  for  equipping  the  same  and  flattered  our- 
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selves  that  we  had  reached  a  successful  issue.  The  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  however,  at  the  last  moment, 
turned  down  our  offer,  and  no  progress  was  made. 

The  Proposal. 

We  are  now  asking  ourselves  what  can  this  Chamber  do,  in 
and  of  itself,  unaided,  to  foster  commercial  education  and  equip 
the  business  men  of  this  country  to  contend  for  foreign  trade. 
We  have  at  our  very  doors  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  where  the  Spanish  language  predominates 
and  where  the  Portuguese  language  prevails  to  considerable  ex- 
tent. We  are  not  well  equipped  to  take  this  trade  that  by 
propinquity  and  natural  reciprocity  should  be  ours.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  should  be  so  familiar  with  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
German,  Portuguese  and  even  Russian,  that  we  could  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  countries  where  those  languages  prevail, 
and  do  business  with  them  in  their  own  language.  We  liave 
failed  to  establish  a  Commercial  College,  but  can  we  not  achieve 
results  in  another  way?  Can  we  not  establish  a  system  of  ex- 
aminations and,  as  a  result,  issue  certificates  of  proficiency  or 
diplomas,  to  those  who  successfully  pass  such  examinations? 
By  prescribing  curricula  of  studies  in  which  applicants  must 
pass  in  order  to  receive  a  certificate,  we  would  proclaim  to  the 
public  the  studies  which  in  our  judgment  were  indispensible  for 
various  branches  of  commercial  education.  We  would  thus  fo- 
calize the  minds  of  educators  and  students  upon  the  subjects 
that  should  receive  emphasis  in  a  commercial  education.  And 
if  we  are  right  in  our  prescription  of  studies,  it  would  serve  to 
turn  educational  effort  in  the  right  direction  all  along  the  line. 
It  would  have  a  good  educational  effect.  Two  grades  of  cer- 
tificates should  be  issued,  a  Junior  and  a  Senior  grade.  The 
Junior  grade  should  require  the  fundamentals  necessary  in  a 
successful  business  career,  plus  the  ability  to  do  business  in  one 
modem  language,  in  addition  to  English.  The  Senior  grade 
should  require  all  the  fundamentals  and  a  greater  range  of 
studies  and  higher  proficiency  than  the  Junior  grade.  Abilit)* 
to  do  business  in  at  least  two  modem  languages  other  than 
English  should  be  required.  The  Junior  grade  would  proximate 
the  level  of  the  high  school  graduate.  The  Senior  grade  would 
reach  beyond  the  clerical  level  and  would  apply  to  the  busin^^s 
manager  and  negotiator.  It  should  equip  such  men  as  the  Ger- 
mans sent  to,  and  employed  so  successfully  in  South  America, 
according  to  the  Honorable  James  Bryce. 

A  system  of  examinations  is  not  the  ideal  way  to  ascertain 
one's  qualifications,  but  properly  conducted,  it  will  be  a  fair  way 
and  a  fairly  effective  way. 

This  Chamber  without  additional  room  or  equipment  can  in- 
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2tugurate  such  a  system.  It  will  cost  something  but  will  not  be 
expensive,  and  the  expense  can  be  arranged  for.  The  examin- 
ations would  be  open  to  any  one  from  any  part  of  the  country, 
of  either  sex,  and  no  matter  where  or  how  educated,  the  re- 
quirements would  demand  character  and  proficiency.  We  have 
a  multitude  of  educational  institutions  in  the  country  and  we 
expend  vast  sums  of  the  taxpayer's  money  annually  in  support 
of  public  education.  Any  one  seeking  to  qualify  for  the  pro- 
posed certificates  will  find  ample  school  facilities.  Probably 
many  applicants  would  qualify  in  night  schools  and  extension 
schools.  There  are  many  who  cannot  matriculate  in  any  school 
and  give  up  their  whole  time  to  a  course  of  study.  This  class 
supplement  their  day's  labor  by  qualifying  work  in  night  schools. 
They  work  for  a  purpose;  they  need  no  prodding;  they  seek 
education  as  a  tool,  as  a  weapon  to  aid  them  in  life's  struggle. 
There  is  one  important  educational  institution  that  has  less  than 
two  hundred  in  its  regular  commercial  school  and  over  seventeen 
hundred  in  its  night  school.  This  shows  the  demand  for  a  bet- 
ter education  on  the  part  of  poor  people;  this  shows  the  re- 
sponse that  would  be  made  to  our  educational  offer.  We  have 
many  collegiate  institutes  in  this  city,  many  more  conveniently 
near  in  this  and  adjoining  states.  From  Uiese  institutions  we 
can  draw  ample  material  with  which  to  conduct  examinations. 
The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  could  render 
first-class  assistance  and  the  proposed  system  of  examinations 
is  entirely  feasible  and  practicable,  should  the  same  comhiend 
itself  to  your  judgment. 

The  proposed  certificates,  issued  by  this  Chamber,  would  pos- 
sess a  commercial  advantage  that  would  cause  them  to  be  sought, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  an  inspiration  to  commercial  education. 

Precedfnts. 

As  to  precedents,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  London  has 
been  conducting  examinations  and  issuing  certificates  of  pro- 
ficiency since  1890.  Literature  from  the  London  Chamber  re- 
ports very  great  success  in  the  enterprise  and  claims  most  grati- 
fying results.  London  merchants  give  preference  in  employment 
to  any  one  holding  the  London  Chamber  Certificate.  In  Paris 
a  somewhat  different  practice  prevails,  although  conducted  along 
analogous  lines.  There  are  several  schools  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  These  schools  are  designed  to  qualify  for  em- 
ployment in  commerce  and  industry  and  banking.  Commercial 
secondary  instruction  is  provided  for  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen  years  who  desire  to  enter  early 
into  business.  Those  who  satisfactorily  pass  requirements  re- 
ceive a  certificate  from  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce.  Higher  commercial  instruction  is  provided  for  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty.  The  higher 
diploma  is  delivered  to  the  pupil  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  These  schools  offer  complete  technical  instruc- 
tion for  young  people  wishing  careers  in  commerce,  banking 
and  government.  A  special  course  is  given  for  preparation  for 
diplomatic  and  consular  careers.  Diplomas  or  certificates  are 
delivered  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  examinationi 
at  the  end  of  their  studies. 

The  first  higher  school  of  commerce  in  Germany  was  estab- 
lished in  1898  at  Leipsic.  Responsibility  for  it  was  assumed  by 
the  Leipsic  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  support  of  the 
Saxon  government.  The  school  is  managed  by  a  senate  com- 
posed of  a  member  of  the  Saxon  government,  a  representative 
of  the  municipality  of  leipsic,  the  president  and  two  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  three  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  two  teachers  from  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
and  the  director  of  the  school.  At  the  end  of  five  years  the 
school  enrolled  over  five  hundred  students,  nearly  one-half  of 
whom  were  foreigners.  Among  the  subjects  taught  are:  theo- 
retical and  practical  political  economy,  including  coinage, 
weights,  measures ;  banking ;  exchange ;  commercial  politics ; 
statistics ;  credits  ;  transportation  ;  insurance ;  finance,  including 
taxation;  public  credit;  customs  and  customs  duties;  knowledge 
of  goods  and  technology;  general  law;  commercial  law;  law  of 
exchange;  bankruptcy;  colonial  policy;  and  eight  modem  lan- 
guages practically  taught.  Similar  schools  were  founded 'in 
Cologne  in  1900,  in  Frankfort  in  1901,  and  a  little  later  in 
Berlin.    A  diploma  requires  two  years  of  study. 

Had  we  succeeded  in  establishing  our  College  of  Commerce 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  follow  somewhat  closely  the  practice 
of  Germany,  with  such  changes  as  would  be  necessary  to  fully 
adapt  the  college  work  to  American  conditions.  A  system  which 
has  worked  well  in  London  and  Paris  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration and  it  is  with  that  belief  that  we  submit  to  you  a 
proposal  to  create  a  system  of  examinations  and  to  issue  to 
those  who  establish  a  proper  claim  as  a  result  of  such  examina- 
tions, certificates  of  proficiency.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  this  Chamber  to  do  what  it  can  in  tht 
interest  of  Commercial  Education,  as  an  important  means  of 
nromoting:  American  Foreig:n  Commerce.  The  corporation  whiol^. 
is  now  the  Chemical  National  Bank  was  organized  to  manu- 
facture chemicals.  The  Bank  of  Manhattan  Company  was  char- 
tered to  "  furnish  pure  and  wholesome  water  to  the  City  of 
New  York,"  and  in  order  to  keep  its  charter  alive  maintains  a 
pump  in  its  back  yard  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water  to 
whomsoever  may  demand  the  same.  We  see  what  evolution 
has  done  for  those  corporations.     If  a  better  way  presents  it- 
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self  to  accomplish,  in  commercial  education,  what  we  all 
desire,  may  we  not  confidently  hope  that  evolution  will  de- 
velop our  system  of  examinations  and  certificates  into  that  bet- 
ter system?  If  any  added  authority  is  necessary  for  the  Cham- 
ber to  grant  such  certificates  or  diplomas,  the  Board  of  Regents 
haa,  we  think,  power  to  grant  such  authority. 

In  order  to  bring  this  question  squarely  before  you  we  submit 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  approve  a  system  of  examinations  and  certificates  of 
proficiency  substantially  as  described  in  the  report  herewith  sub- 
mitted, and  authorizes  and  instructs  the  Executive  Committee 
to  take  active  measures  to  put  them  into  practical  execution. 


Sub'Committse 

of  Executive 

ComtHtttee 


(Signed)     A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Chairman 
Alfred  E.  Marling 
e.  h.  outerbridge 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley 
Howard  C.  Smith 

New  York,  December  18,  1918, 


SUGGESTED  SYLLABUS  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR 

JUNIOR  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

CERTIFICATES 


OBLIGATORY  SUBJECTS 

English  Composition,  Grammar,  Spelling 

The  object  of  the  examination  will  be  to  show  the  stu- 
dent's ability  in  expressing  what  is  required  clearly,  log- 
ically, and  effectively,  in  properly  formed  sentences,  cor- 
rect in  punctuation  and  spelling.  Composition  in  the  form 
of  letters  will  be  especially  emphasized. 

Handwriting 

Ability  to  form  letters  and  figures  legibly  and  neatly  will 
be  required.     No  special  type  of  writing  is  demanded. 

Mathematics 
Arithmetic.  The  basic  operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  divisions,  fractions,  interest,  discount,  ex- 
change, various  weights  and  measures,  including  the  same 
operations  in  mental  arithmetic,  with  special  emphasis  on 
commercial  transactions. 
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Algebra,    Up  to  Quadratic  Equations  inclusive,  togetlier 
with  easy  examples  on  Indices,  Ratio,  Proportion.    Varia- 
tion and  the  Progressions,  and  the  Elementary  Theory 
of  Logarithms. 
Geometry.   All  books  contained  under  Plane  Geometry. 

4.  Modern  Language 

At  least  one — French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, Italian  or  Dutch.  Translation,  dictation,  composi- 
tion and  conversation,  will  be  required,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  conversation.  The  object  of  the  examination 
shall  be  to  show  the  student's  ability  to  do  business  in 
the  selected  language. 

5.  Bookkeeping 

General  principles  of  bookkeeping  by  double  entry  includ- 
ing keeping  of  ledger  and  subsidiary  books.  Knowledge 
of  commercial  terms  required. 

6.  Typewriting 

Copying  in  correct  form  commercial  letters  and  tabular 
statements  from  manuscript  copy.  Special  attention  will 
be  paid  to  accuracy,  correct  spelling,  punctuation  of  gen- 
eral intelligence. 

7.  Elements  of  Political  Economy 

Wealth,  money,  credit,  exchange,  production,  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  principles  governing  the  determination 
of  prices,  distribution. 

8.  Chemistry 

The  laws  of  combination.  The  gas  laws  treated  simply. 
Outline  of  the  atomic  theory.  General  methods  of  de- 
termining combining  weights,  atomic  weights  and  molecu- 
lar weights.    The  periodic  law.    Valency  of  elements. 

9.  Sound,  Light  and  Heat 

Weighing   and    measuring.      Simple    theory    of    balance. 
Specific  gravity  of  solids,  powders  and  liquids.     Volume 
measurement.       Hydrometers.       Atmospheric     Pressure. 
Boyle's  Law.     Siphon.     Pumps. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity 

Magnetism.  Magnetic  Attraction  and  Repulsion.  Pole 
Axis.  Lines  of  Force.  Consequent  Pole.  Induced  Mag- 
netisation. Methods  of  Making  Magnets.  Magnetic 
Properties  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Permeability  and  Hyster- 
esis. The  Earth's  Magnetism.  Measurement  of  Dip  and 
Declination. 

Electricit>\  I^ws  of  Attraction  and  Repulsion.  Electri- 
fication by  Friction.  Induced  Electrification.  Goldleaf 
Electroscope.    Quantity,  Capacity  and  Potential.    Leyden 
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Jar.  Simple  Plate  Air  Condenser.  Frictional  Machine. 
Voltaic  Cells.  Electromotive  Force.  Resistance.  Ohm's 
Lawi  Magnetic  Effect  of  Current.  Simple  Galvano- 
meters. Heating  Effect  of  Current.  Simple  Phenomena 
of  Electrolysis.  Measurement  of  Resistance.  Wheats- 
ton's  Bridge.  Electromagnets.  Simple  Laws  of  Induced 
Currents.     Induction  Coil.    Telephone. 

10.  Commercial  and  Economic  Geography 

Including  the  Physical,  Political,  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Geography  of  the  United  States. 

11.  Commercial  History 

History  of  the  Commerce  and  Trade  Relations  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President. — Before  I  call  upon  any  one  to  say  a  word, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  say  how  sincerely  I  hope  that  careful 
consideration  will  be  given  to  this  masterly  presentation  of  this 
important  topic?  Our  good  Ex-President  Mr.  Hepburn,  is 
really  the  author  of  the  report,  which  received  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  his  associates  on  the  committee.  I  am  very 
glad  that  he  himself  is  here  to-day,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
grateful  to  me  if  I  should  ask  him  to  say  a  word  in  support 
of  this  quite  epoch-making  suggestion  which  comes  from  him. 

Mr.  Hepburn,  may  I  ask  you  to  put  us  under  obligation  by 
saying  something  on  this  very  important  subject? 

REMARKS  OF  A.  BARTON  HEPBURN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber. — This 
is  not  a  new  subject  by  any  means.  It  is  something  which  has 
commanded  our  attention  and  interest  for  very  many  years. 
You  will  remember  some  years  ago  we  entered  into  an  active 
campaign  to  try  to  create  a  commercial  college  in  this  city 
which  should  teach  men  who  wanted  to  engage  practically  in 
♦he  pursuit  of  commerce,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  proper 
work  in  that  respect.  The  one  thing  above  all  others  which  we 
lack,  and  which  we  need,  is  an  ability  to  do  business  in  the 
modem  languages  of  the  world.  We  have  a  great  amount  of 
business  at  our  door  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  South  and 
Central  America,  where  the  Spanish  language  predominates, 
and  yet  we  have  never  in  this  country  had  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, or  any  of  the  modem  languages,  taught  in  an  effective 
manner,  taught  as  they  are  taught  in  the  old  world.  This  is 
largely  explained  by  our  isolation  as  a  nation;  we  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  other  people  who  speak  different  languages; 
wc  don't  have  to  know  those  languages,  and  therefore  we  don't 
know  them.     Our  students  learn  them  in  an  academic  way  in 
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our  schools;  they  become  familiar  with  the  groundwork;  they 
can  read  them  and  perhaps  speak  them,  but  to  think  and  talk 
and  compute  and  present  business  propositions  in  modem  lan- 
guages is  something  that  we  have  never  been  taught  to  do  in 
this  country.  That  is  the  underlying  thought  in  this  report 
which  is  submitted  for  your  consideration  to-day. 

We  have  had  three  very  important  handicaps  in  doing  busi- 
ness with  other  nations.  We  have  not  been  able  to  build  ves- 
sels in  this  country  in  competition  with  other  nations  since 
construction  changed  from  wood  to  steel.  We  were  handi- 
capped by  our  laws — too  stringent,  I  think.  We  did  not  admit 
to  American  registry  any  boats  built  abroad  except  pleasure 
yachts,  no  boats  of  commerce,  and  the  result  was,  ever  since  the 
clipper  ships  went  out  of  existence,  ever  since  steel  and  iron 
succeeded  wood,,  in  vessel  construction,  we  have  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  had  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations  trans- 
ported in  foreign  bottoms,  and  they,  our  competitors,  fixed  the 
rate  of  freight  which  we  had  to  pay  in  competition  with  the 
goods  of  those  nations.  The  same  was  true  as  to  financing. 
The  national  banks,  which  constituted  the  backbone  of  our 
financial  system,  were  forbidden  to  do  business  anywhere  ex- 
cept over  their  counters  at  the  place  named  in  their  charters. 
They  could  not  have  a  branch  even  in  the  same  town,  or  in  the 
same  city;  neither  could  they  have  a  branch  or  agency  in  any 
foreign  country.  The  result  was  that  foreign  bankers  have 
done  all  the  financing  of  American  foreign  commerce  and  fixed 
the  rates  of  interest  and  exchange  we  had  to  pay.  Now,  so  far 
as  that  handicap  is  concerned,  that  is  absolutely  remedied  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Law,  which  allows  any  national 
bank  to  establish  a  branch  or  agency  in  any  part  of  the  world 
that  it  sees  fit,  and  at  the  present  time  American  money  can 
follow  American  commerce  anywhere.  As  to  the  vessels,  wc 
are  still  severely  handicapped  in  many  ways,  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  Congress  since  this  war  began,  and  we  hope  the  laws 
will  be  so  amended  as  to  place  our  merchant  marine  on  a  com- 
peting basis  with  those  of  other  nations.  Then  further,  wc 
were  not  able  to  do  business  in  any  of  these  foreign  languages, 
and  we  had  to  employ  foreigners  to  do  it  for  us.  They  trans- 
ported our  goods,  they  financed  the  transactions,  and  they  made 
the  trades  and  did  the  bargaining,  which  we  carried  out  sub- 
ject to  these  three-fold  handicaps.  Small  wonder  that  our 
foreign  commerce  was  so  limited.  The  principal  explanation, 
however,  is  that  our  people  could  make  more  money  at  home 
than  they  could  bv  going  abroad.  Therefore  they  stayed  at 
home  and  engaged  in  domestic  activities;  but  we  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  we  are  constrained  to  compete  for  for- 
eign business.  Our  educational  institutions  qualify  us  to  do 
business  in  the  English  language  wherever  that  language  miy 
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prevail.  Our  business  men  should  be  qualified  to  do  business 
where  any  modern  language  prevails.  What  we  seek  by  this 
report  is  to  establish  a  system  of  examinations  whereby  stu- 
dents, no  matter  where  educated,  in  afiy  of  th^  schools  of  this 
city,  or  any  of  the  schools  of  this  country,  or  anywhere,  can  go 
before  a  board  of  examiners,  and  if  they  establish  the  required 
degree  of  proficiency,  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  The 
junior  certificate  contemplated  would  require  them  to  be  en- 
tirely familiar  with  at  least  one  modem  language,  so  that  they 
could  do  business  in  that  language ;  they  could  go  abroad  to  any 
country  where  that  language  prevailed,  representing  commer- 
cial interests  here,  and  successfully  compete  with  other  people 
who  are  equipped  to  speak  that  language.  That  is  the  require- 
ment for  a  junior  certificate  as  contemplated,  and  the  senior 
certificate  would  require  two  or  more  modem  languages,  and 
a  wider  and  broader  range  of  accomplishment,  something  that 
would  give  a  class  of  men  on  a  par  with  those  who  have  rep- 
resented Germany  and  German  interests  in  South  America,  so 
thoroughly  and  efficiently  as  set  forth  by  James  Bryce  in  his 
book  on  South  America,  which  I  hope  you  gentlemen  have  all 
read. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  ideal  way,  in  our  judgment,  to  stimu- 
late commercial  education,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  that  is  absolutely  and  wholly  within  the  con- 
trol of  this  Chamber,  and  which  we  may  do  of  our  own  in- 
itiative. We  tried  a  few  years  ago,  as  you  know,  to  create  a 
commercial  college — one  of  our  members  here  agreed  to  furnish 
money  sufficient  to  build  a  building  for  a  college  of  commerce, 
and  several  other  interests  here  gave  $750,000  to  equip  the 
same.  We  tendered  that  plant  to  the  City  College,  which,  as 
you  know,  is  supported  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  city,  and  we 
supposed  we  had  accomplished  the  object  for  which  we  had 
been  striving  for  years;  but  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment turned  the  proposition  down,  on  the  ground  that 
the  City  was  too  near  the  debt  limit;  we  made  no  progress 
whatever.  Now.  this  resolution  contemplates  our  doing  here 
what  has  been  done  since  1890  in  England  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which,  with  some  slight  variations,  as 
set  forth  in  the  report,  is  being  done  by  Paris,  and  very  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  not  an  experiment:  it  is  something  that  this 
Chamber  can  do  within  itself  without  any  additional  room 
space,  and  without  any  of  the  complications  that  go  with 
maintenance  of  an  institution  of  education.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  is  time  to  act,  after  all  these  years  of  consideration  of 
this  subject,  and  after  the  earnest  effort  which  we  made  to 
accomplish  our  purpose  along  lines  which  we  believed  to  be 
the  best,  and  which  failed;  it  seems  to  us  now  at  this  time, 
when  such  an  opportunity  is  offered  as  never  before  confronted 
this  country  to  extend  our  commerce  abroad,  and  especially  to 
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the  West  Indies  and  Central  America  and  Mexico,  that  this 
Chamber  should  do  the  best  it  can  and  do  it  now ;  it  seems  to 
us  that  there  is  a  duty  .incumbent  upon  this  Chamber  to  take 
some  action  in  order  to  concentrate  the  minds  of  our  educa- 
tors, and  of  our  citizens,  upon  the  lines  of  study  which  in  our 
judgment  are  necessary  to  qualify  young  persons  for  business 
careers.  I  think  that  a  certificate  from  this  Chamber  will  have 
a  prestige  and  a  value  which  will  make  it  sought  for  to  a  very 
great  extent.  I  think  it  will  turn  the  attention  of  students  in 
the  right  direction,  and  instead  of  studying  modem  languages 
as  they  do  now,  perfunctorily,  and  without  achieving  the  mas- 
tery which  they  ought  to  achieve,  that  they  will  go  at  them 
with  a  vim  and  vigor  and  desire  to  master  them.  We  have 
Spaniards  in  this  city,  we  have  Frenchmen  in  this  city,  and  we 
have  Germans  in  this  city;  we  have  representatives  of  all  mod- 
em nations,  and  it  is  possible  to  acquire  these  languages,  if  we 
are  determined  to  do  it;  and  if  there  is  in  prospective  a  cer- 
tificate of  this  Chamber,  which  would  be  recognized  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  and  holders  given  preference  in  employ- 
ment, such  certificates  will  be  much  sought  for.  That  has  been 
trae  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  diploma  of  that 
kind  carries  with  it  a  certificate  of  character  as  well  as  a  cer- 
tificate of  competence,  and  it  is  sought  for  and  made  use  of  all 
over  the  world.  The  testimony  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
these  certificates  comes  equally  from  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  far-away  sections  of  the  world  where  British 
commerce  extends,  and  it  extends  everywhere. 

I  think  the  matter  is  very  fairly,  although  briefly  and  «ic- 
sinctly  set  forth  in  the  report,  and  it  seems  to  me  this  is  some- 
thing which  the  Chamber  ought  to  do.  The  object  sought  to 
be  accomplished  is  something  we  should  undertake,  and  after 
the  most  careful  and  painstaking  consideration  this  seems  to 
be  the  only  available  means  at  the  present  time  which  the 
Chamber  can  adopt  now  and  put  into  execution,  holding  the 
examinations  probably  about  the  usual  commencement  period 
of  college  institutions. 


The  PREsroENT. — Having  had  a  very  intelligent  report  pre- 
sented to  you,  very  intelligently  explained  and  elaborated,  be- 
fore a  very  intelligent  audience,  I  put  the  question  whether 
you  are  now  ready  to  vote? 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    FOREIGN   TRADE 
AND   SHIPPING    AFTER   THE    WAR 

E.  H.  OuTERBRiDGE,  Chairman  of  the  Special  G>mmittcc  on 
Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing reports  on  the  Termination  of  War  Contracts  and  on 
the  Removal  of  Export  and  Import  Restrictions,  which  were 
received  and  placed  on  file: 

REPORT  ON  TERMINATION  OF  WAR  CONTRACTS 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  your  Committee  on  For- 
eign Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Committee  on  Arbitration,  to  take  such  steps  as  they  deemed 
necessary  in  presenting  to  Congress  the  Memorial  for  appro- 
priate legislation  to  enable  the  validation  of  war  contracts  and 
orders,  and  prompt  settlement  with  contractors  in  relation  to 
suspension  and  cancellations  of  contracts,  your  Committee  re- 
ports that  the  Chairman,  together  with  the  Counsel  for  the 
Chamber,  spent  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  16th  and  17th  of 
December,  in  Washington  in  conference  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  the  legislation  which  they  were  framing  in 
conjunction  with  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  with  the 
members  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  which  was  independently  preparing  its  own 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

Your  delegates  were  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  all 
those  engaged  in  the  adjustment  of  this  problem,  were  given 
ample  and  unusual  time  for  discussion  and  were  accorded  the 
privilege  of  seeing,  criticising  and  suggesting  amendments  to 
the  legislation  both  by  the  officials  of  the  War  Department  and 
by  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee.  Your  representatives 
could  not  have  expected  or  anticipated  such  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion as  they  received. 

'  Your  representatives  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  conference 
with  Senator  Calder  of  New  York,  and  both  he  and  his  secretary 
were  very  active  in  assisting  your  representatives,  and  the 
Senator  himself  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  procured  the  in- 
troduction in  the  House,  of  the  Bill  prepared  by  the  Counsel  of 
the  Chamber  for  the  creation  of  Regional  Boards  of  Adjust- 
ment which  we  deemed  desirable  as  supplementary  legislation  to 
that  being  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Your  representatives  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
visit  was  productive  of  great  good  in  clarifying  the  situation 
and  in  assisting  in  getting  prompt  legislation  of  an  effective  sort 
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to  validate  the  contracts  and  to  enable  prompt  adjustment  with 
manufacturers  and  contractors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EuGENius  H.  OuTERBRiDGE,  Chairman 

A.  Barton  Hepburn 

Aljfred  C.  Bedford 

George  F.  Trowbridge 

Joseph  H.  Emery 

J.  Barstow  Smull 

Henry  A.  Caesar 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild 

New  York,  December  26,  1918. 

AEMOVAL  OF  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 
WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of.  the  State  of  New  York: 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the 
War  reports  having  had  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Red- 
field,  as  its  g:uest  at  luncheon  at  the  Chamber  on  Friday,  the 
6th  of  December,  at  which  time  the  obstacles  preventing  the 
prompt  resumption  of  export  and  import  business,  particularly 
with  the  South  American  countries,  was  very  thoroughly  discussed. 

Secretary  Redfikld  very  frankly  explained  the  plans  of  the 
Department  for  assisting  in  the  readjustment  of  business  and 
the  ways  in  which  the  Department  might  be  helpful  in  removing 
present  disabilities  and  in  expanding  future  opportunities. 

Next  to  the  shortage  of  tonnage,  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  prompt  resumption  of  trade  was  the  restriction  of  import  and 
export  licenses  under  the  operation  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Your  Chairman,  with  the  authority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  available  at  the  time,  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  M.  Michael,  Special  Director  of  the  War  Trade  Board 
of  New  York. 

M.  Michael,  Esq.,  Special  Director, 
War  Trade  Board, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Special  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After 
the  War  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  more  than  deeply  concerned,  it  is  alarmed  at  the  state 
of  affairs  which  now  prevents  and  embargoes  any  substantial 
import  and  export  business  with  South  America. 
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There  is  not  less  than  170,000  tons  of  export  freight  now  in 
the  Port  of  New  York  waiting  shipment;  much  of  it  paid  for, 
partly  by  the  South  American  purchasers,  partly  by  the  Ameri- 
can snipping  merchants — some  of  it  still  being  carried  by  the 
manufacturers.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  at  least  as  much 
more  on  order  with  manufacturers  for  which  New  York  export 
merchants  are  bound  and  are  financially  obligated  to  take  and 
pay  tor. 

As  to  the  whole  of  this  great  tonnage  of  freight,  however,  the 
South  American  merchants  are  likely  to  cable  cancellations  be- 
cause of  the  long  delay  in  effecting  shipment;  indeed  many 
cancellations  have  already  been  received. 

Financial  distress  and  heavy  loss  is  thus  unavoidably  imposed 
upon  those  very  elements  of  our  mercantile  community  who 
have  been  most  energetically  striving  to  develop  our  foreign 
trade. 

This  situation  is  by  no  means  entirely  due  to  scarcity  of 
shipping.  That  has  been  part  of  the  difficulty  only.  The  imme- 
diate pressing  and  more  serious  difficulty  and  direct  cause  is  the 
restriction  still  maintained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war  is 
over,  by  the  War  Trade  Board  in  refusing  import  licenses  for 
return  commodities  from  South  America. 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  there  are  not  less  than  twenty 
idte  vessels  now  in  the  Port  of  New  York  willing  and  anxious 
to  go  to  South  America  if  they  could  get  return  cargoes,  and 
that  the  only  obstacle  to  obtaining  such  cargoes  is  the  refusal  of 
the  War  Trade  Board  to  issue  import  licenses. 
The  reflex  action  of  this  situation  is — 

(a)  that  vessels  worth  thousands  of  dollars  a  day  are  lying 
idfe  in  the  Port  of  New  York  when  there  is  the  most  intensive 
need  for  shipping  that  has  ever  been  known  in  peace  times ; 

(b)  that  at  the  very  time  when  employers  of  labor  are  asked 
to  take  back  war  workers  and  returning  military  men,  they  are 
threatened  with  having  to  discharge  the  men  and  women  now 
in  their  employ  because  of  the  tied-up  condition  of  their  business 
which  this  situation  is  accentuating. 

(c)  The  War  Trade  Board  continues  to  exercise  war  func- 
tions and  restrictions  in  this  particular,  after  war  necessity  for 
it  has  ceased  and  when  readjustment  necessities  should  impel 
the  removal  of  all  artificial  restrictions  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

(d)  The  financial,  commercial  and  industrial  elements  con- 
cerned in  obtaining  immediate  relief  from  this  situation  are 
deeply  stirred,  are  representative  of  the  greatest  industries  of 
the  country  and  have  met  together  in  groups  to  demand  relief. 

I  submit  this  situation  and  voice  this  sentiment  to  you  with 

the  urgent  request  that  you  present  this  state  of  facts  and  this 

condition  of  affairs  to  Mr.  Vance  McCormick,  Chairman  of 

the  War  Trade  Board,  by  telephone  or  telegraph,  that  he  may 

12 
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be  advised  of  this  condition  and  of  this  feeling  in  the  business 
community  without  another  moment's  delay. 

It  is  not  a  local  situation  or  demand — it  is  a'  national  situation, 
and  in  a  few  days  will  become  a  National  demand  if  relief  is  not 
sooner  provided. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  releasing  and  assigning  tonnage  to  this 
field.  There  is  a  lot  of  free  tonnage  waiting  and  willing  to 
enter  it,  restrained  only  by  the  failure  of  the  War  Trade  Board 
to  give  the  specific  and  necessary  relief  which  is  herein  ex- 
plained, requested  and  urged  as  an  essential  necessity. 

I  beg  of  you  to  represent  this  matter  as  fapidly  and  as 
strongly  to  Mr.  McCormick  in  Washington  as  it  is  possible 
to  do. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     E.  H.  Outerbridge. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and 
Shipping  After  the  War. 

Mr.  Michael  advised  that  this  letter  was  immediately  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Vance  McCormick,  Chairman  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  in  Washington,  and  that  he  was  leaving  for  Wash- 
ington the  same  night  and  would  discuss  this  situation  person- 
ally with  the  Chairman  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Imports  in 
Washington. 

A  joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Shipping  Board 
and  the  War  Trade  Board  was  held  in  Washington  on  Wednes- 
day, the  11th  of  December,  with  representatives  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  American  Exporters  and  Importers*  Association, 
American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association,  Merchants*  Asso- 
ciation, National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers. 

The  Chamber  was  represented  at  this  meeting  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fowler,  who  read  the  above  letter  to  the  meeting. 

The  outcome  of  these  meetings  has  fortunately  been  the  re- 
lease of  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  and  the  removal  of  import 
and  export  restrictions,  which  .  together  should  before  long 
greatly  relieve  the  situation  which  has  existed  for  so  long,  and 
which  has  placed  exporters  in  such  a  serious  predicament. 
Respectfully  submitted, 


Eugenius  H.  Outerbridge,  Chairman 

A.  Barton  Hepburn 

Alfred  C.  Bedford 

George  F.  Trowbridge 

Joseph  H.  Emery 

J.  Barstow  Smull 

Henry  A.  Caesar 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild 

New  York,  December  26,  1918. 
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REPORT   ON   THE    AMERICAN     MERCANTILE     MARINE 

Mk.  Outerbridge. — The  report  of  the  Committee,  on  the 
American  Mercantile  Marine,  was  not  only  printed,  but  was 
sent  out  some  days  in  advance  of  this  meeting  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  have  time 
to  read  and  consider  its  proposals.  I  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  everybody  has  received  and  read  his  copy,  and  with  your 
permission  I  will  read,  therefore,  only  the  preamble  and  reso- 
lution and  move  their  adoption. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Your  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the 
War  stated  its  purpose  to  be  to  furnish  from  time  to  time 
brochures  or  "progress  reports"  on  the  various  subjects  with 
which  this  Committee  had  been  charged  to  deal. 

The  sudden  ending  of  the  war  will  necessarily  result  in  many 
of  these  problems  being  settled,  or  at  least  temporarily  adjusted 
by  the  initiative,  skill  and  enterprise  of  individual  action  with- 
out waiting  for  the  suggestions  of  Trade  Committees. 

Many  of  the  adjustments  arising  from  the  sudden  emergency 
of  peace  will  require  readjustment  to  become  permanently  sat- 
isfactory so  that  your  Committee  does  not  feel  that  its  functions 
have  ceased  or  that  the  early  cessation  of  war  has  necessarily 
made  its  efforts  too  late. 

The  most  immediately  important  subject  is  the  question  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine. 

This  subject  must  be  divided  into  two  periods— one  we  are 
immediately  facing,  and  the  other  a  more  distant  view  of  a 
permanent  future.  In  settling  the  former  we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  make  mistakes  which  would  prejudice  the  latter, 
which  is  really  the  most  important. 

The  most  fimdamental  question  all  is  whether  the  creation 
and  operation  of  a  Mercantile  Marine  should  be  a  government 
function  or  one  for  private  enterprise. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  private  initiative  and  enterprise 
must  be  the  moving  force  upon  which  the  country  must  depend 
if  we  are  going  to  remain  permanently  in  the  overseas  carrying 
trade. 

The  Government  is  embarked  upon  a  huge  building  plan 
undertaken  to  provide  for  the  emergency  of  war,  but  which  it 
intends  to  complete. 

This  dominates  the  immediate  future,  and  the  first  thing  that 
should  now  be  done  is  to  examine  into  and  determine  whether 
the  emergency  ships  are  of  the  type,  size  and  construction  best 
suited  to  enable  this  country  to  compete  in  foreign  trade  with 
the  merchant  marine  of  other  nations,  and,  if  not,  what  changes 
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should  be  at  once  made  in  the  program  so  as  to  save  as  quickly 
as  possible  the -expenditure  of  any  more  money  in  ships  that 
may  not  be  of  the  best  type  for  operation,  now  that  the  emerg- 
ency of  war  has  passed. 

It  will  be  plain  to  all  that  no  greater  blow  to  permanent  suc- 
cessful operation  could  be  struck  than  to  have  capital  invested 
in  ships  which  because  of  their  size  and  design  could  not  wel^ 
compete,  or  which  might,  after  a  few  years,  prove  only  insur- 
able at  higher  than  normal  rates  on  hull  and  cargo,  and  require 
abnormal  expenditure  for  upkeep. 

The  next  point,  and  this  relates  to  our  immediate  future,  is 
the  basis  upon  which  ships  may  be  sold  by  the  Government  or 
turned  over  for  operation  to  private  owners. 

They  have  been  built  to  supply  war  needs  at  war  prices.  They 
must  go  into  commercial  service  at  commercial  prices,  and  that 
means  on  valuations  bearing  a  proper  relation  to  present  costs 
in  foreign  yards,  and  readjustable  at  given  periods  to  such  for- 
eign competitive  prices.  The  balance  must  be  written  off  by  the 
Government  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 

Operation 

When  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  was  created  it  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  the  whole  subject  of  cost  of 
constructing  ships  and  cost  of  operating  ships  in  foreign  trade 
in  comparison  with  other  maritime  nations. 

It  is  not  known  when  such  studies  began,  how  far  they  have 
proceeded,  or  when  any  report  of  the  results  may  be  expected, 
although  the  report  of  the  Shipping  Board  just  issued  states  that 
they  have  been  begun. 

There  must  be  some  amendments  to  the  Shipping  Laws,  or 
otherwise  some  method  of  equalizing  the  high  wage  costs, 
tonnage  dues,  etc.,  which  existing  laws  and  conditions  impose 
upon  the  operators  of  ships  in  foreign  trade  under  the  American 
Flag. 

Ownership 

Your  Committee  offers  for  consideration  the  following  definite 
proposals : 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  shall  offer  for  sale  to 
American  owners,  personal  or  corporate,  ships  based  upon  a 
per  ton  price  corresponding  to  the  price  at  which  ships  of  similar 
size,  class  and  description  can  be  purchased  or  built  in  standard 
foreign  Yards  at  the  time  of  sale. 

The  Government  shall  receive  25%  of  the  purchase  price  in 
cash  and  shall  take  a  mortgage  on  the  ship  for  75%  of  the  sale 
price  at  4%%  interest,  the  mortgage  to  nin  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  the  purchaser  to  make  payments  into  a  Sinking 
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Fund  in  such  installments  as  may  be  agreed  upon  so  aa  to  ex- 
tinguish the  mortgage  by  the  completion  of  its  term. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  purchase, 
but  in  no  case  later  than  January  1st,  1925,  the  purchaser  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  calling  for  a  re-appraisal  of  the  principal 
of  the  mortgage,  the  remaining  unpaid  amount  to  be  based 
upon  the  ascertained  cost  at  that  time  of  building  a  similar  ship 
in  standard  foreign  Yards  less  proper  deduction  for  depreciation 
in  the  expired  time. 

Any  purchaser  shall  have  the  privilege  of  anticipating  the 
maturity  dates  and  of  paying  off  the  mortgage  in  full  on  any 
annual  interest  date,  and  shall  have  the  right  at  time  of  pur- 
chase to  have  the  re-appraisal  clause  omitted  from  the  contract. 

The  law  of  mortgages  on  ships  should  be  amended  to  make 
the  mortgage  a  proper  lien  so  as  to  furnish  sound  security. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  a  plan  substantially  on  the  lines 
herein  indicated  will  be  helpful  in  encouraging  the  investment 
of  American  capital  in  shipping  and  in  giving  confidence  of  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  fair  return,  and  consequently  of  the 
establishment  of  a  permanently  successful  industry. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  offers  the  following  Preambles 
and  Resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  interests  of  the  Nation  clearly  require  the  serv- 
ices of  an  adequate  Merchant  Marine  under  the  American  flag; 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  the  ownership  ^nd  operation  of 
a  Merchant  Marine  should  become  one  of  our  great  industries, 
attracting  the  capital,  initiative  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent  with  military 
needs,  tlie  vessels  of  American  citizens  commandeered  by  the 
Government  should  be  restored  to  their  owners,  and  that  mer- 
chant vessels  owned  by  the  United  States  should  be  sold  to  pri- 
vate citizens  or  otherwise  brought  into  commercial  service ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Emergency  of  War  has  passed  under  which  the 
program  for  the  number,  size  and  description  of  ships  to  be 
built  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was  determined  upon; 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  be  urged 
to  confer  without  delay  with  practical  shipping  men,  with  the 
view  of  determining  whether  the  ships  proposed  to  be  built  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  are  of  the  type,  size  and  con- 
struction best  suited  to  enable  this  country  to  compete  in  the 
foreign  trade  with  the  Merchant  Marine  of  other  nations,  and 
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what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  to  effect  that  purpose; 
and 

Whereas,  The  interesting  of  private  capital  and  enterprise  in 
the  Overseas  carrying  trade  at  this  time  is  most  desirable,  but 
the  costs  of  construction  and  operation  are  still  abnormal ;  and 

Whereas,  For  the  permanent  success  of  the  industry  it  is  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  started  under  reasonably  safe  auspices; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  recommends  to  the  President,  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  general  features  of  the  purchase  plan  suggested  in  this 
report,  and  urges  prompt  action  by  the  Government  in  determin- 
ing its  future  policy,  in  order  that  the  merchants  of  the  coun- 
try may  know  how  to  adjust  themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  world  business,  and  upon  what 
plans  they  may  proceed  to  provide  for  the  future  needs  of 
commerce. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  11.  OuTERBRiDGE,   Chairman 
A.  Barton  Hepburn 
Alfred  C.  Bedford 
George  F.  Trowbridge 
Joseph  H.  Emery 
J.  Barstow  Smull 
Henry  A.  Caesar 
Samuel  W.  Fairchild 

New  York,  December  26,  1918, 

REMARKS  OF  WILLIAM  H.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  President. — Our  government  during  the  last  year  and 
three-quarters  has  spent  a  stupendous  amount  of  money  in 
building  up  our  shipping,  it  is  estimated,  some  four  or  fi\t 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Very  wisely  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
tinue our  building  programs,  so  as  to  complete  existing  con- 
tracts, which  will  take  until  1920.  It  is  stated  that  if  we  do 
this  we  will  spend  probably  another  thousand  million  dollars, 
perhaps  more.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  also  that  we  arc 
now  looking  to  our  commercial  fleet  to  extend  our  commerce 
and  benefit  the  country,  this  question  must  appeal  to  every- 
body as  now  being  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  it  has 
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become  a  great  national  subject,  one  of  the  most  serious  which 
this  country  has  to  consider  in  connection  with  reorganization 
after  the  war.    The  public  press  during  the  last  few  years  has 
endeavored  to  give  the  people  of  this  country  the  idea  that  we 
>vere  going  to  become  the  greatest  export  and  import  nation 
in  the  world,  and  that  we  would  have  the  greatest  fleet  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  American  flag  was  to  sail  on  every   sea, 
and  every  foreign  port  was  to  be  visited  by  our  splendid  ships 
flying   the   American   flag,    discharging   American   merchandise 
and  loading  return  cargoes  for  our  home  markets.     We  were 
to  have  regular  lines  of  vessels  loading  in  New  York  and  else- 
where at  our  ports  for  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world.   The 
Shipping  Board  have  been  somewhat  prominent  in  making  state- 
ments to  this  effect.    They  have  said  that  by  1920  we  probably 
would  have  twenty-five  millions  of  tons  of  American  shipping. 
Some  of  us,  however,  are  not  quite  as  optimistic.    We  must  lay 
aside  the  wooden  sailing  ships  which  were  built  for  war  emerg- 
encies, and  can  without  any  hesitancy  say   that   if   we   realize 
twenty  cents  on  the  dollar  for  that  investment  we  will  be  lucky. 
When  we  take  stock  of  the  wooden  ships  which  have  been  built, 
with  steam  power,  many  of  them  we  find  are  not  of  a  class 
which  the  public  imagine  they  are.     They  are  small,  they  have 
not  the  speed,  and  will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  world's 
trade  in  a  commercial  way  now  thdt  the  war  is  over,  by  reason 
of  the  better  class  of  steamers  which  other  nations  will  have. 
There  are  also  a  vast  number  of  other  vessels  which  will  have 
to  be  sold  at  any  price.     We  also  hear  rumors  that  some  of 
our  steel  ships  have  not  been  built  in  a  proper  way,  the  plates 
are  already  loose,  the  rivets  have  not  been  properly  driven,  and 
they  will  have   to  be   reriveted  by   reason   of   the   speed   with 
which  the  work  was  done.     When  we  consider  all  these  facts 
we  must  not  be  too  optimistic  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  get, 
and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  maritime  men,  with  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  that  we  will  have  more  than  four  or  five  mill- 
ions of  available  tonnage,  even  if  we  wait  till  1920,  to  get  it. 
This  question  cannot  be  considered  by  our  Chamber  in  so 
short  a  time  as  is  allowed,  and  no  one  can  present  the  facts 
within  so  short  a  time.     The  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  must 
realize  that  it  is  a  great  question  atid  we  should  have  ample 
opportunity  for  discussion.     I  appreciate  that  the  Chairman  in- 
tends to  keep  me  down  to  the  allotted  period;  therefore,  I  will 
deal  only  with  one  question,  one  aspect  of  the  report.     I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  report,  nor  have  I  any  desire  that  it 
^hotrttl'not  be  passed,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  this  Chamber 
has  wabbled  a  good  deal  on  this  proposition.     You  gentlemen 
mtist   realize   that   while   we   condemn    grovemment   ownership, 
that  we  now  have   government  ownership,  but   do  you   know 
tliat  we  also  have  government  operation  as  well?     There  are 
four  things  which  we  can  do.     We  can  sell  all  these  ships,  as 
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this  report  advocates,  and  then  we  can  forget  all  about  it  and 
write  off  the  loss;  but  if  we  do  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  will  ever  realize  even  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  great  hope 
which  the  American  public  now  has  in  connection  with  this 
question.  The  government  can  operate  those  ships  as  well  as 
own  them;  or  the  government  can  own  them  and  we  can  have 
private  operation;  or  the  government  can  lease  them,  and  we 
can,  under  some  plan,  allow  those  who  are  willing  to  lease  to 
acquire  the  ships  by  purchase.  But,  gentlemen,  I  greatly  fear, 
without  government  co-operation  you  are  not  going  to  have  the 
American  flag  to  the  extent  that  you  anticipate  on  the  ocean, 
and  therefore,  while  the  report  is  well  enough,  it  does  not  go 
far  enough;  it  begs  the  question  in  a  sense;  it  says  to  sell  the 
ships  or  otherwise  have  them  brought  into  commercial  service. 
Now,  what  that  last  clause  means  I  don't  know. 

Whether  it  is  feasible  to  sell  the  ships  on  the  basis  proposed 
or  not,  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Hurley  tells  us  that  he  has  a 
scheme  which  he  proposes  to  put  before  the  American  public, 
and  of  course  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  What  it 
will  be  I,  nor  you,  do  not  know,  but  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  this  Chamber  and  to  the  American  people.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  you  won't  run  regular  lines  from  New 
York  or  any  of  our  other  ports  if  you  simply  sell  these  ships. 
You  have  got  to  have  something  beyond  that.  This  Qiamber 
is  on  record  as  stating  that  we  cannot  compete  with  the  ships 
of  other  countries.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hurley  has  the  idea 
that  we  may  be  able  to  standardize  wages  and  operating  costs, 
and  have  all  nations  go  into  shipping  on  an  equal  plane,  but 
that  is  a  dream  which  will  not  be  realized,  and  we  all  know  it, 
and  must  adijiit  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  in  favor  of  having  this  Chamber 
given  an  opportunity  to  consider  this  question  thoroughly,  and  it 
should  have  some  better,  more  effective,  well-thought-out  plan 
which  we  can  pass,  which  will  make  an  impression  on  the 
American  public,  because  this  report,  I  am  afraid,  will  not. 
We  want  a  definite,  conclusive  statement,  and  later  on  I  hope 
the  worthy  President  of  this  Chamber  will  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity, so  that  every  man  who  has  anvthingr  to  sav  will  be  able 
to  say  it,  and  those  who  take  part  in  the  debate  will  not  be  held 
down  to  five  minutes,  because  the  subject  cannot  be  presented 
in  such  a  short  time. 

The  President. — Is  there  any  further  discussion? 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

LETTER    FROM    PARIS    CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

The  President. — You  remember  my  telling  you  that  I  cabled 
the  President  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  just  after 
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the  armistice  was  signed,  and  I  have  received  a  letter  in 
acknowledgment  of  my  message,  of  which  this  is  a  translation  : 

"Our  organization  thanks  you  cordially  for  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  your  telegram  of  the  22nd  •  inst.,  and  hopes  that 
nothing  in  the  future  can  break  the  bonds  of  friendship  which 
have  for  so  long  united  France  and  America  and  which  have 
been  still  further  strengthened  by  the  fraternity  of  our  arms. 

"Paying  a  unanimous  and  magnificent  homage  to  all  the 
artisans  in  the  liberation  of  an  oppressed  people,  to  all  the  val- 
iant comrades  of  Victory  in  which  France  rejoices,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  have  solemnly  declared  that  tlie 
American  nation  has  preserved  humanity. 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  wishes  to  add  a  com- 
mentary to  this  token  of  gratitude,  which  shall  remain  inscribed 
in  our  city  halls  and  in  our  schools. 

"She  wishes  to  say  that  she  joins  with  you  with  all  her  heart, 
and  considering  the  glorious  part  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  the  common  triumph,  she  sends  to  your  heroic  army  the 
tribute  of  her  admiration,  to  your  Government  her  respectful 
salutation,  and  to  your  country  her  entire  assurance  of  eternal 
gratitude." 

APPEAL    FOR    POSITIONS    FOR    RETURNING 
SOLDIERS    AND    SAILORS 

The  President. — I  have  been  particularly  requested  to  men- 
tion two  things  to  the  members  of  the  Chamber,  and  I  will  do 
it  as  briefly  as  possible.  They  both  have  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject of  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  to  civil  life  and  securing 
positions  for  them. 

The  United  States  I-abor  Department,  which  now  has  an 
office  in  this  city  at  461  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  40Lh 
Street,  in  the  Woolworth  Store  Building,  on  the  fourth  floor, 
is  attempting  to  place  back  into  civil  life,  into  positions  in 
business,  manufacturing  and  otherwise,  the  returned  soldiers 
who  desire  so  to  go  back.  Any  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  who  knows  now,  or  who  can  by  some  inquiry  find 
out  where  men  are  required,  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to 
bear  that  in  mind  and  notify  either  Mr.  Gwynne,  or  myself, 
or  the  United  Stated  Labor  Department,  we  shall  be  very  grate- 
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fill.     We  need  more  jobs  for  the  men,  and  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly requested  to  mention  this  to  you  to-day. 

Also,  along  the  same  line,  the  American  Red  Cross,  at  353 
Fourth  Avenue,  in  its  "After-care"  Department,  has  very  much 
the  same  problem.  One  of  their  representatives  came  to  see 
me  here  the  other  day,  and  said  they  were  having  a  little 
difficulty  in  this  way:  That  a  good  many  men  who  do  not 
properly  belong  to  New  York,  that  is,  who  are  not  residents 
of  New  York,  but  who  have  received  some  impulse  of  ambiticm 
to  come  and  stay  here,  may  come  in  such  numbers  that  they 
will  make  it  difficult  for  those  who  are  really  residents  of  New 
York  to  get  positions  when  they  return.  The  suggestion  which 
the  Red  Cross  worker  made  to  me  was  that  wherever  we  couM, 
we  should  preserve  the  positions  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  were  from  New  York,  and  that  those  who  were  not  from 
New  York  should  be  advised  to  go  back  to  their  home  towns. 

PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES  G.  CANNON 

The  President  takes' great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  Cham- 
ber has  been  presented  with  a  portrait  of  one  of  its  late  mem- 
bers, James  (j.  Cannon.  I  think  he  was  known  to  all  of  us. 
He  served  for  many  years  on  our  committees,  was  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  sometime  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  solemn  joy  that  we  can  have 
perpetuated  the  face  and  features  of  our  friends  when  they 
have  gone  from  us,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  Mr.  Cannon 
personally  can  constantly  come  here  and  refresh  our  memories 
of  his  stalwart  and  sterling  qualities  of  true  manhood.  The 
Chamber  accepts  this  portrait  in  a  grateful  and  proud  spirit, 
and  will  place  it  upon  its  walls. 

HISTORY   OF   CHAMBER    FOR    KING   GEORGE 
OF    ENGLAND 

The  Pre.sident. — There  is  one  other  item  which  I  wish  to  men- 
tion; it  is  quite  important,  and  I  hope  that  most  of  you  will  ex- 
amine it.  Mr.  (jWVNNE  will  have  on  the  table  when  we  adjourn 
quite  a  notable  document  which  the  Chamber,  under  the  leadership 
of  John  I.  Waterburv,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  our  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  has  had  prepared  in  Paris,  a 
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volume  of  our  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years,  especially  botmd 
and  very  beautiful.  Photographs  of  this  volume  are  here,  and 
also  the  original  letter  addressed  to  His  Majesty  King  George 
V,  conveying  to  him  this  historical  document,  in  suitable  lan- 
guage. It  has  already  been  signed  by  Mr.  Outerbridge  and 
Mr.  GwYNNE,  Mr.  Outerbridge  having  been  President  at  the 
time  of  our  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  It  was 
prepared  with  the  most  infinite  care.  Mr.  Waterbury  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  it.  The  letter  was  beautifully 
engrossed  by  Tiffany  &  Co.  and  is  a  work  of  art.  I  am  sure 
every  member  of  the  Chamber  will  be  proud  to  see  it,  and  very 
glad  that  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Waterbury  has  brought 
this  about. 

WELCOME  TO  COLONEL  GEORGE  E.  BREWER 

The  President. — Now,  gentlemen,  the  only  remaining  busi- 
ness is  that  of  hearing  an  address  from  our  distinguished  guest 
to-day.  I  am  sure  those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  work 
of  our  good  soldiers  abroad  know  that  no  work,  no  nobler  work, 
has  been  done  than  by  our  surgeons,  physicians  and  nurses. 
Their  devotion  and  ability,  and  their  self-sacrifice,  has  been 
remarkable,  and  we  count  ourselves  very  happy  that  to-day  we 
have  such  a  splendid  representative  of  a  noble  band  of  men 
who  have  been  devoting  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  wounded, 
in  Cplonel  Brewer.  I  am  sure  you  will  bid  me  say  to  him  how 
sincerely  we  welcome  him  to  this  Chamber,  and  how  interested 
we  will  be  to  listen  to  his  story.  Gentlemen,  greet  Colonel 
George  E.  Brewer. 

The  members,  standing,  greeted  Colonel  Brewer  with  hearty 
applause. 

ADDRESS  OF  COL.  GEORGE  E.  BREWER.  U.S.  A..  ON  A   SUR- 
GEON'S EXPERIENCE  ON  T>IE  WESTERN  FRONT 

Mr.*  Presitjent.— I  desire  at  the  outset  to  thank  you  and  the 
distinguished  gathering  over  which  you  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
side for  the  courtesy  extended  to  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army  by  asking  one  of  its  members  to  speak  to  you  here  to- 
day. The  message,  however,  that  I  bring,  I  fear  may  not  be 
of  absorbing  interest  to  all  of  you,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
thrilling  adventure  or  exciting  episode,  but  a  simple,  plain,  and 
I  trust,  accurate  statement  of  fact,  in  regard  to  the  care  and 
treatment  which  the  army  medical  service  was  able  to  give  our 
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wounded  soldiers  in  the  front  area  during  the  last  four  or  five 
great  battles  of  the  war. 

One  tact  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  which  is  probably 
known  to  you  all,  and  that  is  that  the  wounds  of  the  present 
war  were  ditferent  from  the  wounds  of  civil  life,  as  mdeed 
they  were  di  tie  rent  from  the  wounds  of  any  previous  war,  in 
their  general  character  and  extent,  in  their  amazing  multiplicity, 
in  the  shocking  and  paralyzing  eiiect  of  high  explosives,  in 
their  cruel  lacerations  of  tissue,  and  in  the  deadly  virulence 
of  the  infections  which  so  often  accompanied  them.  Of  ail 
the  factors  which  have  to  do  with  the  high  death  rate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  of  the  prolonged  and  painful  co.i- 
vaiescence  of  the  disabled,  and  of  the  chronic  invalidism  which 
followed,  infection  is  by  far  the  most  important;  and  therefore 
the  first  problem  for  the  military  surgeon  in  this  war  was, 
how  best  to  prevent  and  combat  infection. 

Certainly  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  surgery  of  battle  casualties  since  the  early  days  of 
the  war.  How  great  this  has  been  I  will  have  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaining to  you,  but  I  will  tell  you  of  two  vivid  mental  impres- 
sions which  may  give  you  some  idea. 

The  first  was  in  the  late  spring  of  1915,  when  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  small  military  hospital 
association  with  the  Sixth  French  Army.  1  remember  very  well 
my  first  visit  to  the  wards  of  that  hospital.  It  was  in  the  early 
summer  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The 
hospital  was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  battle  casualties  of 
every  description,  as  there  had  just  been  an  acute  engagement 
in  the  neighborhood.  As  I  made  my  first  visit  to  the  wards, 
removed  the  dressings  that  had  been  applied  at  the  dressing 
stations  up  near  the  front,  and  looked  at  the  wounds,  my  first 
impression  was  of  the  enormous  amount  of  infection,  and  the 
virulence  of  that  infection.  There  was  not  a  single  battle  cas- 
ualty wound  that  I  remember  on  that  visit  that  was  not  in  a 
state  of  grave  infection,  and  if  you  looked  into  the  faces  of 
the  patients  you  would  see  the  evidences  of  suffering,  and  the 
pallor,  listlessness  and  flush  of  sceptic  infection.  That  was 
true  of  every  hospital  I  visited  at  that  time.  The  feeling: 
that  I  carried  away  with  me  was  that  of  all  the  graver  battle 
casualties,  very  few  would  ever  be  sufficiently  restored  to  re- 
turn to  the  lines,  and  a  great  number  of  them  would  be  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  chronic  invalidism  or  partial  or  complete 
disability.    That  was  my  first  impression. 

In  the  spring  of  1917,  I  again  visited  France  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  Unit  of  this  city,  one  of  the  first  that  went 
out.  They  were  assigned  to  the  British  Army.  We  took  over 
No.  1  General  ITospital,  and  I  remember  well  my  first  visit 
to  the  wards  of  that  institution.  It  was  a  hospital  mdch  larjjer 
than  the  other,  and  filled  with  the  same  type  of  cases,  but  in- 
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stead  of  seeing  evidences  of  suffering,  evidences  of  grave  in- 
fection, evidences  of  wound  poisoning,  as  1  went  along,  1  saw 
the  majority  of  tlie  patients  sitting  up,  reading  papers,  smoking 
cigarettes,  and  talkmg;  and  as  we  made  our  tirst  dressing 
visit  1  found  that  a  large  number  of  the  wounds  were  abso- 
lutely sterile  and  in  the  process  of  healing;  many  others,  as  a 
result  of  the  methods  then  employed,  rapidly  becoming  sterile; 
and  if  you  went  into  the  operating  rooms,  almost  any  day,  you 
would  see  a  number  of  wounds  closed  by  suture,  and  healing 
brought  about  in  ten  or  twelve. days.  That  was  something  that 
had  never  been  dreamed  of  by  us,  and  it  was  due  to  three 
things,  all  due  to  experience  of  the  war,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  British  and  French  medical  fraternity.  The  first 
was  that  thejr  recognized  that  their  original  plan  of  having  the 
operative  treatment  take  place  well  back  of  the  lines,  in  their 
base  hospitals  (their  best  equipped  and  manned  institutions), 
was  not  the  proper  method,  that  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
time  the  wound  was  inflicted  and  the  first  treatment  was  too 
long.  It  required  one,  two,  three  or  four  days  before  the  pa- 
tient received  that  treatment,  and  by  that  time  infection  was 
well  established  and  had  so  fastened  itself  on  the  patient,  that 
nothing  would  bring  about  a  complete  and  rapid  recovery. 
Therefore,  with  one  accord  they  moved  their  operating  hos- 
pitals and  their  operating  teams  up  near  the  front,  just  as  near 
as  it  was  possible  to  establish  them  with  any  degree  of  safety. 
The  result  was  that  instead  of  receiving  patients  days  after  the 
injury  was  received,  they  received  them  hours  after  the  injury. 

The  second  great  reason  was  the  discovery  of  the  Carrel- 
Dakin  method  of  treating  infection.  It  is  perhaps  to-day  the 
best  antiseptic  method  ever  introduced,  and  certainly  it  seems 
singularly  applicable  to  the  peculiar  infections  of  battle  casu- 
alties. 

The  third  point,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  was  that 
these  surgeons  gradually  came  to  the  opinion  that  slow  chemical 
sterilization  of  a  wound,  if  you  could  receive  the  patient  at 
the  hospital  within  twelve  hours  of  the  time  the  wound  was  in- 
flicted, was  unnecessary,  as  it  generally  could  be  completely 
sterilized  by  a  surgical  operation.  This  operation,  called  the 
debridement,  consisted  simply  in  removing  not  only  the  foreign 
body,  and  every  fragment  of  clothing,  everything,  indeed,  that 
was  driven  into  the  wound,  but  all  damaged  or  devitalized 
tissue,  leaving  the  wound  perfectly  clean  so  it  could  be  sutured, 
under  favorable  circumstances  closed  immediately,  and  often 
healed  within  ten  days. 

Now,  if  that  was  the  case,  if  we  were  able  to  bring  about 
this  wonderful  change,  why  is  it  that  we  hear  of  so  much  sur- 
gical disease?  Why  is  it  that  so  many  come  back  with  ampu- 
tated limbs ;  why  do  so  many  come  back  with  unhealed  wounds ; 
why  do  so  many  come  back  with  chronic  joint  and  bone  dis- 
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eases?  The  reason  is,  that  although  these  methods  are  by  far 
the  best  methods  that  have  ever  been  introduced,  there  are 
necessary  for  success  three  distinct  conditions.  In  the  first 
place  you  must  receive  your  patient  promptly  after  the  infliction 
of  the  injury,  arbitrarily  we  say  within  twelve  hours.  In  some 
cases  the^  do  well  after  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours,  and  some 
cases  do  badly  after  eight  or  ten  hours,  but  in  general  if  we 
can  receive  the  patient  and  have  him  operated  on  within  twelve 
hours,  we  can  sterilize  the  wound  by  surgical  means. 

The  second  requisite  is  that  the  patient  must  be  kept  quiet, 
must  remain  in  the  same  hospital  and  under  the  care  of  the 
operating  surgeon,  during  his  period  of  convalescence. 

The  third  requisite  is  that  the  operating  surgeon  must  be  a 
man  of  skill,  and  must  know  how  to  do  this  particular  type 
of  operation.  It  is  a  specialty  as  distinct  as  any  specialty  in 
surgery.  I  care  not  how  distinguished  a  surgeon  is  in  civil  life, 
if  he  is  going  to  successfully  treat  battle  casualties  he  must 
learn  the  technique  of  this  method.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
great  epoch-making  discovery  which  has  come  out  of  this  war. 

Now,  what  are  the  results?  The  results  are  such  that  under 
favorable  conditions,  one-half,  perhaps  even  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  battle  casualties  can  be  treated  at  once  by  primary 
closure  and  will  heal  within  ten  days.  The  flesh  wound,  of 
course,  heals,  and  this  hastens  the  reparative  process  in  any 
bone  that  is  underneath  this  healed  wound.  The  result  was 
very  fortunate  for  our  men,  because  all  this  was  accomplished 
before  they  went  into  the  line.  It  was  fortunate  for  our  men 
that  we  did  not  have  to  go  through  these  two  or  three  years 
of  experimental  work,  where  so  many  died  and  so  many  suf- 
fered intensely,  and  where  the  results  were  so  unfortunate.  We 
were  able  to  begin  where  they  left  off,  and  it  is  to  the  hearty 
and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  French  and  British  medical 
services  that  we  owe  this.  Our  men.  as  soon  as  they  came 
over,  our  splendid  surgeons  that  volunteered  in  such  large 
Tuimbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  taken  in  by  the 
Frejich  and  British  surgeons,  given  work  to  do,  and  everything 
possible  done  to  facilitate  their  work.  As  a  result  of  chat,  last 
January  when  our  forces  began  to  go  into  the  lines,  and  we 
established  our  advanced  evacuation  hospitals,  we  were  able  to 
employ  surgical  teams,  of  not  only  some  of  America's  mo8i 
distinguished  surgeons,  but  of  those  who  had  had  the  inestim 
able  advantage  of  having:  worked  with  the  masters  of  surgery 
of  the  French  and  British  armies.  What  were  the  results? 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give  you  in  detail  the  results 
which  we  obtained  in  our  first  evacuation  hospitals.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  they  were  equal  to  the  very  best  results 
which  had  ever  been  obtained  in  any  French  or  British  military 
hospitals.  We  were  able,  for  instance,  out  of  five  himdred  or 
SIX  hundred  casualties  in  No.  2  Evacuation  Hospital,  to  close 
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206  cases  immediately  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  hospital,  and 
of  that  number  93j4  per  cent,  healed  without  any  infection  or 
suppuration.  In  the  other  cases,  where  there  was  some  uncer- 
tainty, we  used  what  was  called  a  delayed  primary  suture. 
These  cases  were  watched,  the  temperature  was  watched,  the 
bacteriological  count  was  watched,  and  if  at  the  end  of  seventy- 
two  hours,  or  up  to  eight  days,  the  patient  was  normal,  we 
would  close  the  wound  by  suture,  and  in  those  cases  we  got 
almost  equally  as  good  results  as  in  the  others.  That  method 
was  used  very  largely  where  the  first  method  could  not  be  car- 
ried out.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  the  first  eight 
weeks  at  our  evacuation  hospital  large  numbers  of  wounds 
were  treated  in  that  way,  and  we  got  100  per  cent,  clean  unions 
without  infection. 

There  was  another  class  of  badly  lacerated  and  infected 
wounds,  with  large  losses  of  tissue,  where  they  could  not  be 
surgically  cleaned,  occurring  in  that  great  and  unfortunate 
^roup  of  men  who  were  left  lying  between  the  lines  for  days 
in  shell  holes  before  they  could  be  reached,  who  came  in  with 
hopelessly  infected  wounds,  and  depressed  as  the  result  of  ex- 
posure to  cold,  and  as  the  result  of  surgical  shock.  In  these 
cases  we  used  the  Carrel-Dakin  treatment,  and  it  is  surprising 
the  number  of  those  cases  that  became  distinctly  free  from  in- 
fection, were  sterilized  so  that  they  could  be  closed  by  what 
is  called  secondary  closure.  In  these  cases  we  had  85  per  cent, 
of  success. 

These  things  mean  much  to  surgeons.  Where  we  had  at 
first  100  per  cent,  of  infection,  to  bring  it  down  as  we  did,  I 
think  is  something  to  be  very  proud  of,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  medical  department  of  the  army  is  justly  proud. 

T  will  not  dwell  upon  the  technical  side  any  further,  but 
tfiere  is  one  other  question  that  I  am  sure  will  interest  you,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  interest  everybody.  Perhaps  the  question 
that  I  have  been  asked  more  than  any  other  since  I  returned 
has  been  this:  Is  it  true  that  the  Germans  deliberately  bom- 
barrled  and  bombed  our  hospitals?  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
in  f?ivor  of  that,  and  a  g^reat  deal  has  been  said  that  would 
rather  make  us  doubt.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the 
.<?ubiect,  much  that  has  been  exaggerated.  If  you  are  interested 
in  that  subject  I  will  be  e^lad  to  eive  you  my  personal  experi- 
ence. It  has  been  mv  experience  to  be  in  three  hospitals  during 
an  enemv  attack.  It  has  been  my  experience  to  be  in  the 
n^ie^hborhood  of  a  larere  number  of  other  hospitals  so  attacked. 
Now,  whether  what  was  done  was  deliberate  or  not,  whether 
it  was  intentional,  whether  it  was  a  dastardly  attack  which 
resulted  in  such  a  hierh  death  rate  among  absolutely  helpless 
people,  whether  that  was  due  to  design  or  accident,  I  will  leave 
you  to  iudp^e. 

On  the  17tli  of  August,  1917,  I  was  serving  with  the  British 
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army  in  the  front  area,  in  what  is  known  as  a  casualty  clearing 
station.  It  was  during  the  great  British  drive  in  Flanders 
which  resulted  in  the  battle  known  as  the  Paschendahl  Battle. 
The  battle  had  been  under  way  for  eighteen  days.  Up  to  that 
time  we  had  recognized  bombing  aeroplanes  passing  over  our 
heads  every  night  to  go  back  to  the  rear  area  and  discharge 
their  cargoes  upon  perfectly  legitimate  objects,  such  as  aero- 
dromes, ammunition  dumps,  quartermaster  stores,  shops  for 
the  repair  of  automobiles,  and  every  other  type  of  military 
establishment,  all  of  which  were  perfectly  legitimate  targets  for 
them  to  fire  upon.  In  the  region  of  which  I  speak,  within 
seven  and  a  half  miles  of  our  hospital,  there  were  fifteen  cas- 
ualty stations,  all  large  hospitals  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two.  All  of  these  hospitals  had  been  there  six  months  at 
least,  some  of  them  as  long  as  two  years.  The  line  had  hardly 
moved  at  that  point  in  that  time.  During  the  six  weeks  previ- 
ous to  the  beginning  of  that  battle/  which  began  on  the  31st  of 
July,  the  weather  had  been  clear,  and  aeroplane  observations 
were  made  every  day.  There  was  hardly  a  clear  day  that  we 
failed  to  see  four  or  five  observation  planes  taking  photographs. 
They  knew  the  location  of  every  one  of  our  hospitals  just  as 
well  as  we  knew  the  location  of  every  one  of  theirs.  Every 
night  a  number  of  planes  would  go  over  us,  going  to  the  back 
areas,  but  we  paid  little  attention  to  them.  We  would  hear 
the  anti-aircraft  guns  going,  and  we  would  see  the  aeroplanes 
passing  along  in  the  light  of  the  electric  searchlights,  and  we 
would  turn  in  and  pay  no  more  attention.  None  of  us  thought 
that  there  would  be  an  attack  on  a  hospital.  The  hospitals 
were  well  marked ;  they  could  not  resemble  in  any  manner  a 
troop  formation;  they  could  not  resemble  an  army  camp,  a 
hospital  formation  does  not  look  like  an  ammunition  dump;  it 
has  no  possible  resemblance  to  quartermasters'  stores  or  to  an 
automobile  shop;  it  doesn't  look  like  anything  except  a  hos- 
pital, and  every  hospital  there  had  two  or  three  red  crosses, 
30  or  40  feet  across.     They  were  plainly  marked. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  late  at  night.  I  turned  in  after 
a  day's  work.  We  heard  the  anti-aircraft  guns  going.  We 
looked  out  and  saw,  at  a  height  of  about  six  thousand  feet,  an 
enemy  plane,  with  the  liffht  of  ten  or  twelve  searchlights 
on  it.  We  could  see  the  shrapnel  bursting,  but  finally  it  went 
away,  and  we  turned  in.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  we  heard 
three  distant  explosions.  A  few  minutes  later  we  heard  the 
whizzing  of  another  machine  coming,  coming,  but  we  did  not 
know  in  what  direction.  We  paid  no  attention;  the  only  thing 
we  did  was  to  turn  over  on  our  sides.  After  being  in  the 
front  area  for  a  long  time  you  come  to  feel  that  tumine:  on 
vour  side  presents  less  of  a  target  than  lying  on  your  back. 
We  took  our  steel  hats  and  put  them  on  our  heads.  All  of  a 
sudden,  without  the  slightest  warning,  there  were  three  violent 
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explosions,  accompanied  with  the  most  violent  concussion,  each 
one  of  them,  1  could  have  sworn,  had  taken  place  within  five 
feet.     We  heard  a  cry  outside.     We  went  out  and  found  that 
in  a  tent  opposite  to  our  quarters  one  of  our  men  had  been 
wounded  by  a   fragment  of  shell.     A  British  officer  came  up 
and  said,  **Do  you  know  that  three  nurses  have  been  injured?" 
One  of  them  was  a  nurse — my  operating  nurse — whom  I  had 
taken  with  me  from  New  York,  whom  I  had  known  for  twelve 
years.     The  only  fatal  case  was  that  of  a  cook  who  had  been 
standing  out  in  front  of  the  cook  house  just  back  of  the  offi- 
cers'  mess   tent.     Only   a    few    fragments   of   him   were   ever 
found.     That  same  night  they  went  to  No.  4  casualty  clearing 
station  nearby,  and  dropped  two  or  three  bombs  on  that  sta- 
tion, with  a  result  of  sixty  casualties.     They  went  to  another 
place  about   four  and   a  half   miles  away,   where   there   were 
evacuation  hospitals,  and  they  dropped  a  number  of  bombs  on 
diose  hospitals.     1  know  personally  about  one  of  these — No.  17 
hospital — because  it  was  a  hospital  that  my  friend,  Dr.  Crile, 
was  serving  in  at  that  time  as  an  operating  surgeon,  and  they 
had  seventy-five  casualties,  my  friend  himself  having  a  narrow 
escape.    His  orderly  was  blown  to  atoms  within  twenty  feet  of 
him.     Two  nights  later  they  came  back  and  bombed  our  hos- 
pital, this  time  with  more  eflfect.     The  shell  that  exploded  fell 
in  the  center  of  the  hospital;  there  were  thirteen  or  fourteen 
deaths,  and  twenty-seven  badly  wounded  among  our  personnel 
and  convalescing  patients.     That  same  night  they  bombed  an- 
other hospital,  No.  27,  500  or  600  yards  from  us,  with  the  re- 
sult   of    seventy    casualties.      They    also    bombed    three    other 
hospitals  three  and  a  half   miles   from  us,  and   they   followed 
it  up  in  that  case  for  three  days,  until  they  were  finally  obliged 
to  evacuate  these  hospitals  with  I  don't  know  how  many  casu- 
alties, but  considerably  over  two  hundred  in  all.     Nine  of  those 
fifteen  hospitals  within  seven  and   a  half  miles  were  bombed 
in  five  days.     Now,  it  is  an  insult  to  one's  intelligence  to  say 
that  that  was  accidental. 

Five  days  after  the  last  hospital  was  bombed  they  visited 
Cammier,  near  Boulogne,  where  there  was  no  military  estab- 
lishment within  several  miles,  where  there  were  four  or  five 
base  hospitals.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  mistaking  them 
for  anything  except  a  group  of  hospitals,  and  yet  they  came 
there  and  bombed  those  hospitals,  with  the  result  that  two  or 
three  men  were  instantly  killed,  medical  officers,  and  a  large 
number  of  patients  and  some  nurses  were  injured.  That  is 
only  another  example. 

My  second  personal  experience  was  this.  It  was  the  ni^ht 
of  the  15th  of  Julv  of  last  year,  the  night  the  great  and  last 
big  German  offensive  took  place.  It  was  what  they  called 
their  "peace  drive,"  which  was  to  overwhelm  everything,  they 
were  to  go  direct  to  Paris  and  end  the  war.     I  was  serving 
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with  the  42nd  Division  at  that  time,  and  near  Chalons;  we 
had  two  hospitals  for  the  American  troops,  one  17  kilometres 
behind  the  Inies,  and  anotlier  20  kilometres  behind  that  The 
Arst  was  a  large  barrack  hospital,  and  it  was  occupied  by  three 
hospital  units,  nicluding  two  held  hospitals.  We  had  a  person- 
nel of  over  two  hundred.  We  knew  the  very  hour  when  the 
attack  was  going  to  break.  Our  intelligence  department  was 
able  to  tell  us  witliin  an  hour.  We  were  at  the  hospital  that 
night,  knowing  that  the  work  would  begin  shortly  alter  mid- 
night, and  that  is  exactly  what  happened.  The  barrage  started 
at  ten  minutes  past  twelve.  There  was  the  tremendous  noise 
and  the  terrific  concussions  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  an 
initial  barrage,  and  within  ten  minutes  after  the  barrage 
started  a  large  shell  coming  at  least  20  kilometres  passed  dir- 
ectly over  the  hospital,  and  burst  immediately  outside  of  the 
hospital  grounds.  I  would  have  sworn  that  it  burst  within 
two  feet  of  my  window,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  quite  a 
distance  away.  You  can  imagine  that  a  gun,  a  long  distance  gun 
that  sends  a  shell  twelve  miles,  is  a  gun  of  large  calibre  and 
the  explosion  of  the  shell  is  something  terrific.  Every  four  or 
five  minutes  during  the  entire  night  those  shells  kept  coming 
over,  exploding  near  the  hospital,  but  not  touching  the  hos- 
pital. All  were  called  to  their  stations.  The  few  patients  in  the 
hospital  and  the  nurses  were  placed  in  the  underground  abris, 
and  the  nurses  were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  abris  until  called 
for  duty.  The  receiving  room,  the  dressing  room,  the  X-ray 
room,  the  operating  room,  were  opened,  and  by  half -past  two 
the  hospital  was  operating  at  full  capacity.  By  that  time  we 
had  seven  operating  teams  going  in  four  operating  rooms,  and 
everything  was  going  on  with  the  splendid  precision  of  a  piece 
of  machinery.  Every  five  minutes  there  was  this  terrific  ex- 
plosion near  the  hospital,  and  every  one  of  us  knew  that  by 
the  slightest  lowering  of  the  barrel  of  that  gun  the  shells 
would  reach  the  hospital.  At  the  same  time  every  one  did  his 
full  duty.  That  condition  continued  until  about  half-past  three 
or  four  o'clock,  when  we  heard  another  sound  which  was  quite 
ominous,  of  a  shell  bursting  just  north  of  the  hospital.  It  was 
a  different  type,  and  we  knew  it  was  not  the  same  gun.  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  operating  table,  and  I  noticed  one  or 
two  explosions  that  seemed  very  near.  I  looked  out  and  saw 
one  of  the  shells  exploding  about  a  half  mile  north  of  the  hos- 
pital. It  happened  to  hit  a  haystack,  which  was  immediately  set 
on  fire,  and  therefore  I  could  see  where  it  was.  I  came  in  and 
reassured  those  who  were  working^  in  my  operating^  room  by 
telling  them  that  it  was  ouite  a  distance  outside  of  the  hospital 
grounds.  They  continued  to  fire  with  the  same  regrularity,  but 
every  explosion  was  a  little  nearer  and  clearer,  until  we  heard 
not  onlv  the  explosion,  but  could  hear  the  whistle  of  the  shell, 
and  within  a  few  minutes  the  shells  were  passing  directly  over 
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the  top  of  the  operating  room  and  bursting  50  yards  away. 
Then  they  began  to  go  lurther  to  the  south,  and  later  they  ik- 
gjtkti  to  come  back.  As  they  came  back,  each  one  of  us  thought 
that  now  was  probably  tlie  time  when  some  of  the  buildmgs 
would  be  hit;  they  agam  came  directly  over  the  operating  room 
and  would  burst  about  fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  front  door. 
After  one  particularly  near  burst,  one  of  the  surgeons  said,  "I 
bet  a  month's  pay  that  didn't  miss  the  ridge  pole  of  this  hut 
more  than  twelve  inches."  Then  it  passed  again  up  to  the 
north,  and  then,  at  exactly  five  minutes  to  six  o'clock,  witliout 
any  previous  creeping  up,  there  was  a  terrific  crash,  and  we 
had  a  direct  hit  on  the  building  immediately  behind  the  operat- 
ing room  where  the  convalescent  patients  were  placed  after 
operation.  Two  of  our  men  who  had  just  been  operated  upon 
were  killed,  a  large  number  of  others  were  wounded,  and  a 
great  deal  of  damage  was  caused.  Of  course,  since  they  had 
the  range  of  the  hospital  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  get 
everybody  underground.  The  patients  were  quickly  taken  to 
the  abris,  as  well  as  the  nurses,  the  stretcher  bearers  were  all 
at  work.  In  the  space  of  thirty-five  minutes  there  were  seven 
direct  hits  on  that  hospital,  and  four  buildings  were  blown  to 
pieces.  Everybody  who  was  able  to  do  so,  got  underground, 
and  remained  there  until  seven  o'clock,  when  the  bombardment 
ceased.  We  held  a  hurried  consultation  between  the  French 
officers  and  our  own,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  maintain  our  position,  and  orders  were  immediately 
given  for  evacuation;  ambulances  took  the  patients,  and  trucks 
took  our  nurses.  Of  the  thirty  nurses  twenty-two  were  nurses 
from  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  this  city,  and  during  that 
entire,  dreadful  night,  not  one  of  those  nurses  and  not  one  of 
the  medical  men,  and  not  one  of  the  enlisted  men  failed  to  do 
his  full  duty.  There  was  not  a  single  instance  where  there 
was  the  slightest  evidence  of  fear  or  less  of  self-control;  and 
as  those  nurses  entered  those  large  trucks  they  went  out  sing- 
ing patriotic  songs,  and  a  French  officer  who  stood  there  and 
looked  at  those  splendid  nurses,  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
said.  "Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  suoerb  courage." 

Now,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair.  I  don't  know  whether  that 
was  intentional  or  not.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  was 
not,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  There  are  three  possibilities.  In 
the  first  place  there  was  a  larg^e  ammunition  dump  covering 
acres,  with  an  enormous  denosit.  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
ammunition  within  a  mile  of  us,  but  it  was  not  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  fired.  In  the  direction  in  which  they  fired  there 
was  a  larg^e  quartermaster's  store,  containing,  I  suppose,  a  mil- 
lion or  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  stores.  That  was  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  fire,  but  it  never  came  near  it. 

The  third  and  most  important  factor  is  this:  The  day  we 
took  over  the  hospital  from  the  French  authorities  I  had  seen 
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a  large  12-inch  gun  on  a  railroad  siding  nearby.  It  was  a  naval 
gun  which  had  been  brought  up  for  the  purposes  of  attack. 
It  was  there  without  camouflage.  The  gun  had  a  broken  axfe 
and  it  could  not  move,  and  they  had  to  put  it  on  that  siding, 
that  being  the  siding  which  was  used  for  the  hospital  train.  I 
asked  wlmt  the  gun  was  doing  there,  and  when  the  situaticm 
was  explained  1  said  they  must  either  remove  it  or  camouflage 
it,  because  if  it  had  not  been  registered  by  aeroplanes  already 
it  would  surely  be  registered  before  night.  I  reported  it  to  the 
officials,  and  they  said  it  would  be  taken  away  the  next  day, 
but  that  gun  was  there  for  several  days.  The  weather  was 
clear,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  absolutely  registered  by  aerial 
photographs.  Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  were  trying 
to  get  that  gun.  I  simply  mention  these  things  because  I  want 
to  be  fair. 

The  third  instance  is  this:  Two  nights  after  that  we  moved 
into  a  hospital  at  Ecury.  The  first  night  we  were  working  up 
to  the  limit  of  our  capacity.  In  twenty-eight  hours  after  the 
opening  of  that  hospital  we  received  over  1,300  battle  casualties. 
Everybody  was  tired.  The  second  night  a  large  part  of  the 
day  force  had  gone  to  bed  when  we  heard  aeroplanes  going 
over,  but  they  were  going  over  practically  all  the  time,  as  they 
bombe4  Chalons  every  night.  It  never  occurred  to  us  that  there 
would  be  a  bombing  attack  there,  because  there  was  not  a  single 
thing  there  except  the  hospitals.  The  whole  arrangement  was 
that  of  a  hospital,  and  red  crosses  were  everywhere;  there  was 
not  a  single  suggestion  of  anything  else.  I  heard  the  buzzing 
of  an  aeroplane  coming  very  low,  and  then  two  fearful  explo- 
sions, one  just  north  of  the  hospital,  and  one  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  front  of  us.  Two  aerial  torpedoes  had  been  dropped. 
They  missed  the  hospital,  but  they  showed  his  good  intention. 

The  next  night  an  aeroplane  flew  low  over  the  hospital. 
ThQ3e  who  saw  it  said  it  flew  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
tops  of  the  tents,  turning  its  machine  g^un  on  them,  and  then 
went  over  and  did  the  same  thing  to  the  French  hospital.  The 
very  next  night  he  came  down  and  did  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Now,  out  of  five  nights,  one  with  a  six  and  a  half  hours'  bom- 
bardment, and  the  others  with  aeroplane  bombardments  and 
machine  gun  fire,  we  had  only  one  night  that  was  quiet.  Now, 
there  is  just  one  thing  to  say:  no  one  can  tell  me  or  con- 
vince me:  it  passes  the  limits  of  credulity  for  anybody  to 
say  that  those  three  successive  attacks  on  that  hospital  were 
wholly  accidental. 

I  will  tell  you  one  more  story.  This  attack  was  during  the 
battle  of  Chateau  Thierry.  There  were  a  large  number  of 
evacuation  hospitals  in  the  area  and  among  them  a  Red  Cross 
hospital  at  an  old  chateau,  reinforced  by  a  large  number  of 
tents.  It  was  a  hospital  taking  care  of  about  one  thousand 
cases.    That  hospital,  well  removed  from  any  military  operation, 
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40  kilometres  behind  the  line,  it  was  in  that  hospital  during 
the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  the  battle,  when  they  were 
ivorking  day  and  night,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  shift,  when 
an  aeroplane  came  down  and  flew  so  low  that  it  almost  touched 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  dropped  three  bombs  on  the  hospitals, 
and  then  went  away,  and  came  back  and  dropped  two  more. 

But,  my  time  is  up,  and  I  will  have  to  close,  thanking  you 
for  your  attention.    [Applause.] 

The  President. — I  want  to  express  on  your  behalf,  my  fel- 
low members,  to  Colonel  Brewer  our  sincere  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  willingness  to  come  to  us  to-day,  and  for  his  singularly 
illuminating,  thrilling  and  delightful  address.  Did  you  notice 
that  he  did  not  say  anything  about  the  boys  at  all?  He  has' 
given  us  ^picture  of  what  he  has  been  through,  but  if  we  had 
given  him  more  time  I  believe  he  could  have  thrilled  us  even 
still  further  by  his  account  of  how  these  boys  upon  whom  he 
operated,  stood  without  complaint,  those  terrible  sufferings.  I 
am  glad  that  a  man  of  his  distinguished  position  in  life — we 
have  all  known  and  loved  him  for  many  years — ^has  devoted 
himself  to  this  new  work  in  this  emergency,  has  done  it  so 
nobly,  and  can  tell  of  it  with  such  winsomeness  and  beauty. 


DEATH    OF   EDWARD   D.    PAGE 

The  President. — The  last  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  as 
you  remember,  was  notable  for  more  than  One  thing.  It  was 
particularly  notable  for  a  report  made  by  the  Committee  of 
which  Edward  D.  Page  was  Chairman.  Mr.  Page,  who  was 
then  ill,  has  since  passed  to  his  reward.  It  has  been  remarkable 
the  number  of  inquiries  that  have  come  in  for  copies  of  that 
report.  It  shows  that  it  met  a  real  need  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  the  good  which  Mr.  Page  did,  practically  on  his 
deathbed,  in  connection  with  a  subject  in  which  he  was  an  ex- 
pert, will  live  after  him. 


Messrs.  James  M.  Speers  and  George  W.    Babb   were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  welcome  new  members. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  February  6, 1919 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  Thursday,  February  6. 
1919,  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 

PRESENT 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Frank  K.  Sturgis,  Vice-President 
Frank  Trumbull,  Vice-President 
Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary 

and  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  other  members  of  the  Chamber 
were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  2nd  were  read  and 
approved. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and 
recommend  their  election  : 

FOR   RESIDENT   MEMBERS 


Candidates 
Herman  B.  Baruch 
William  Einstein 
Matthew  G.  Ely 
Charles  A,  Fulle 
Reg  Hall  ad  ay 
Milton  A.  Maas 
William  Mc.Kinley,  Jr. 
Henry  H.  Pike 
Robert  H.  Rycroft 
Jere  D,  Tamblyn 


Nominated  by 
Henry  Hentz 
Walter  G.  Kisher 
Francis  Guerrlich 
Adolph  Boskowitz 
William  C  Pate 
Adolph  Boskowitz 
Walter  G.  Fisher 
Gates  W.  McGarrah 
Charles  F.  McWhorter 
Alfred  E.  Marling 


Seconded  by 
Charles  H.  Sabin 
Henry  A.  Caesas 
Alfred  £.  Marling 
William  S.  Gray 
Malcolm  S.  Mackay 
William  S.  Gray 
Charles  BrodmerkleJr. 
Frank  O.  Roe 
Charles  L.  Bernheimer 
Welding  Ring 


Mr.  Ring,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Committee,  also  offered  the 
following  nomination  : 

For  member  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Education 
Frederick  J.  Lisman,  to  serve  until  May,  1920,  to  fill  a 
vacancy. 
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Robert  OLVPnANx  and  William  L.  DeBost  were  appointed 
tellers,  and  a  vote  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
candidates  to  membership,  and  of  Frederick  J.  Lisman  as  a 
rnember  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Education. 

WAR  CHARITY  FRAUDS 

Mr.  Ring,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Conunittee,  also  pre- 
sented the  following  report  and  moved  its  adoption : 

Whereas,  A  conmiunication  has  been  received  from  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  Swann,  District  Attorney,  enclosing  a  report  on 
War  Charity  Frauds  in  New  York  City,  based  on  an  investigation 
made  by  the  District  Attorney's  office  during  the  past  fourteen 
months,  and  in  which  is  described  in  detail  the  irregularities  and 
abuses  revealed  in  the  investigation ;  and 

Whereas,  The  District  Attorney  suggests  that  legislation  is 
needed  in  order  to  correct  these  abuses;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  commends  District  Attorney  Swann  for  the  very 
thorough  investigation  made  under  his  direction,  and  believes 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  procure  legislation  necessary  to 
correct  the  many  abuses  found  and  to  adopt  measures  which 
will  prevent  public  appeals  being  made  for  War  Charity  Funds 
by  incompetent  or  irresponsible  parties  or  organizations,  and  to 
generally  put  the  entire  subject  under  the  control  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proper  authorities. 

The  President. — It  fell  to  the  duty  of  the  President  to  read 
over  the  documents  presented  by  District  Attorney  Swann  on 
War  Charitieii  Frauds,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  very  mod- 
.  erate  recommendation  which  has  just  been  offered  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  this  subject. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Ring  was  adopted  unanimously. 


PROPOSED  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  STATES  OF 
NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

John  F.  Wallace,  acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Harbor  and  Shipping,  presented  the  following  report  and  moved 
its  adoption : 
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To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Your  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping  respectfully  re- 
ports the  following  as  its  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
treaty  amending  and  supplementing  the  Treaty  of  1834  between 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  as  outlined  at  the  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Chamber  held  on  the  19th  day  of  December, 
1918,  at  which  were  present  Governors  Whitman  and  Edge, 
the  members  of  the  New  York,  New  Jersey  Ccumnission  and  their 
counsel.  The  Committee  has  carefully  read  the  treaty  and  report 
of  counsel  accompanying  the  same. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  the  necessity  for  a  single  Port  Authority  at  the  Port 
of  New  York.    The  evidence  is  conclusive  upon  this  point.    The 
failure  of  the  port  to  function  as  it  should,  the  consequent  injury 
to  the  business  of  this  section  of  the  country,  and  the  grave  con- 
sequences that  will  follow  from  a  failure  now  to  develop  compre- 
hensively terminal  facilities  in  and  about  the  port  are  all  sucli 
familiar  reading  to  members  of  the  Chamber  that  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  review  the  considerations  at  this  time.     For  the 
first  time,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  port,  a  really  intelligent 
plan  for  a  single  Port  Authority  is  presented.    This  plan,  briefly, 
recognizes  the  fact  that  "historically,  geographically  •  and  com- 
mercially," the  port  is  a  single  port,  and  that  the  political  division 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  has  heretofore  prevented 
the  creation  or  the  consummation  of  a  legal  plan  to  effectuate  the 
conunon  purposes,  or  what  should  be  the  common  purposes,  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.    The  charts  exhibited  at  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  show  the  progressively  relative  growth 
of  northern  New  Jersey  with  Greater  New  York.    What  benefits 
one  side  of  the  port  surely  benefits  the  other.    Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  splitting  the  port  in  two.     Instead,  the  politically 
divided  parts  should  be  closely  cemented.    There  would  seem  to 
be  no  necessity  for  discussion  of  this  point.    Both  in  New  York 
and  in  New  Jersey  the  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  such  a  plan.    The 
only  alternative  is  Federal  control  of  the  port.     Surely  the  ex- 
perience of  business  men  must  teach  them  that  Federal  control — 
centralized  control  in  Washington— does  not  make  for  local  effi- 
ciency.   As  ex-Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  said  before  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  in  January,  1916,  while  he  was  still 
sitting  upon  the  United  States  Supreme  Court:   "If  there  were 
centered  in  Washington  a  single  source  of  authority  from  which 
proceeded  all  the  governmental  forces  of  the  country— created 
and  subject  to  change  at  its  will — upon  whose  permission  all 
legislative  and  administrative  action  depended  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  I  think  we  should  swiftly  demand  and 
set  up  a  different  system.     If  we  did  not  have  states  we  should 
speedilv  have  to  create  them."     Or,  as  Mr.  Justice  Field  said 
in  the  Escanaba  case  (Escanaba  Co.  v.  Chicago,  107  U.  S.,  678) : 
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"This  power  [to  regulate  within  their  limits  matters  of  internal 
police,  including  in  that  general  designation  whatever  will  pro- 
mote the  peace,  comfort,  convenience  and  prosperity  of  their 
people]  embraces  the  construction  of  roads,  canals  and  bridges, 
and  the  establishment  of  ferries,  and  it  can  generally  be  exercised 
more  wisely  by  the  states  than  by  a  distant  authority.  They  are 
the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  such  means  of  internal  coni- 
miuiication,  and  are  more  deeply  concerned  than  others  in  their 
wise  management." 

The  field  of  activity  in  which  States  may  join  has  been  barely 
touched  in  the  development  of  governmental  policy,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples and  precedents  governing  such  interstate  action  (subject 
always  to  the  powers  of  Congress)  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
brief  of  counsel  for  the  Commission  accompanying  the  proposed 
treaty.  We  have  no  hesitancy,  therefore,  in  recommending  whole- 
hearted approval  of  the  plan  for  bi-State  action  in  these  matters. 
The  Commission  has  been  wise,  also,  in  building  upon  the  old 
compact  of  1834  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  compact  is  not  generally  known,  yet  it  gives  to 
each  State  a  measure  of  control  over  the  waters  embraced  within 
the  Metropolitan  District  and  settled  a  long  drawn-out  con- 
troversy. It  requires  amendment  in  the  direction  of  more  co- 
operative effort  between  the  two  States. 

Based  initially  upon  a  pledge  of  co-operation  between  the  two 
States  ''holding  in  high  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  the 
special  blessings  and  natural  advantages"  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  the  proposal  of  the  bi-State  Commission  is  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "Port  of  New  York  District,"  within  which  there  shall 
be  worked  out  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
port,  and  in  which  shall  function  a  single  Port  Authority,  to  be 
called  the  "Port  of  New  York  Authority."  The  lines  of  the  dis- 
trict are  left  for  public  discussion.  We  think  they  should  be 
broad  enough  to  take  in  all  of  the  territory  now  generally  known 
as  the  "Metropolitan  District"  and  should  take  in  the  parts  of 
Westchester  County  as  far  north  as  and  inclusive  of  Yonkers  on 
the  Hudson  River. 

The  details  of  the  "comprehensive  plan"  are  not  now  submitted, 
the  bi-State  Commission  having  not  yet  completed  its  plans  in 
that  regard.  As  the  appropriations  for  the  continuance  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission  are  still  pending  in  both  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  legislatures,  we  recommend  approval  of  these 
appropriations,  in  order  that  the  Commission  may  continue  its 
labors. 

Within  the  district  named,  the  Port  Authority  is  to  function  in 
these  respects:  It  is  to  be  a  corporate  body,  made  up  of  com- 
missioners, appointed  three  from  New  York  and  three  from  New 
Jersey.  It  will  be  authorized  to  take,  hold,  own,  and/or  operate 
any  terminal  facility,  and  to  borrow  money  upon  its  own  credit. 
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The  powers  vested  in  the  Port  Authority  by  the  proposed  treaty 
are  limited.  We  should  like  to  see  them  broader  than  they  are 
now  expressed.  We  think  the  Port  Authority  should  have  the 
power  ot  eminent  donuin  in  each  State.  These  are  matters,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  l^slation  to  follow  the 
consimimation  of  the  treaty.  The  important  thing  immediately, 
in  our  judgment,  is  to  secure  the  consimimation  ot  tiie  treaty,  wim 
power  suhicient  to  enable  such  a  Port  Authority  to  begin  work. 
The  treaty  authorizes  the  Port  Authority  to  receive  additional 
powers  from  either  or  both  States  and  from  Congress.  As  it 
functions,  the  necessity  for  new  and  additional  powers  will  mani' 
fest  itself  and  the  new  or  additional  powers  can  then  better  be 
secured  on  the  basis  of  actual  experience.  We  think  the  bi-State 
Commission  has  acted  wisely  in  presenting  the  compact  in  its 
simplest  form,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  discussion  over 
details.  In  Article  XVII  provision  is  made  for  submitting  the 
rules  and  r^^lations  to  the  referendum  vote  of  municipalities 
within  the  District — to  the  entire  District  where  the  rules  or  regu- 
lations affect  the  whole  District,  and  to  the  part  of  the  District 
affected  where  it  affects  less  than  the  whole  District.  We  thhik 
it  would  be  better  if  the  regulations  were  not  submitted  to  such 
a  referendum,  but  full  power  vested  in  the  Port  Authority  itself. 
Submitting  such  regulations  for  the  consent  of  the  municipalities 
can  only  produce  delay.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  these  pro- 
visions were  inserted  in  the  treaty  in  order  to  meet  the  reasonable 
desire  for  local  home  rule  on  the  part  of  municipalities,  but  wc 
think  this  desire  must  give  way  to  the  more  important  and  press- 
ing need  of  co-ordinating  port  facilities. 

We  should  like,  also,  to  see  in  the  legislation  that  is  to  follow 
the  treaty,  provisions  giving  the  bodies  directly  interested  in  port 
development  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  the  "Port  Authority."  In  many  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  or 
of  State  legislatures  creating  "Port  Authorities,"  the  officers  are 
selected  by  boards  of  trade,  maritime  exchanges,  or  chambers  of 
commerce.  We  believe  a  more  efficient  Port  Authority  could  be 
created  within  the  Port  of  New  York  if  the  members  were  named 
by  such  bodies  rather  than  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  or  any  other  public  officer.  On  the  other  hand,  we  doubt 
if  the  public  opiilion  of  both  States  is  ready  for  such  a  radical 
departure  from  custom.  We  therefore  recommend  that  in  the 
legislation  that  is  to  follow  the  treaty,  provision  be  made  for  an 
auxiliary  or  advisory  council  to  aid  and  assist  the  Port  Authorit)'. 
to  be  made  up  of  representatives  duly  selected  by  chambers  of 
commerce,  boards  of  trade,  maritime  exchanges  within  the  district 
embraced  in  the  treaty. 

We  congratulate  the  Commission  upon  its  work  and  urge  that 
the  treaty  be  consummated  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  in 
order  that  the  much  needed  work  to  be  done  at  this  port  shall 
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be  begun.  As  pointed  out  by  counsel  for  the  Commission,  the 
vast  expenditures  and  capital  investments  required  cannot  be 
secured  by  either  State  or  by  the  municipality  of  New  York,  on 
account  of  the  limitations  upon  the  debt  creating  and  borrowing 
capacities  of  these  respective  governmental  agencies.  It  is  vital 
that  a  new  debt  creating  agency  shall  be  established  at  once.  The 
Port  Authority  would  supply  such  an  agency.  It  would  not  in- 
volve the  credit  of  either  State  or  of  any  municipality,  and  on  the 
basis  of  self-supporting  terminal  enterprises  could  secure  credit 
upon  its  own  bonds. 

We  therefore  recomfnend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 


Resolved,  That  the  Qiamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  heartily  endorses  the  plan  for  bi-State  action  em- 
braced in  the  proposed  treaty  or  compact  between  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  submitted  for  public  discussion  by 
the  New  York,  New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Com- 
mission. 

Resolved  Further,  That  it  favors  the  creation  of  a  single  bi- 
State  Port  Authority,  with  adequate  powers. 

Resolved  Further,  That  it  authorizes  the  Committee  on  Harbor 
and  Shipping  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  New  York,  New  Jersey 
Port  aCnd  Harbor  Development  Commission  such  amendments  in 
detail  as,  in  its  opinion,  will  perfect  the  proposed  treaty  or  com- 
pact. 

Resolved  Further,  That  the  Chamber  favors,  following  the  coii- 
summation  of  the  treaty  or  compact,  the  enactment  of  suitable 
legislation  creating  an  advisory  or  auxiliary  council  to  aid  such  a 
Port  Authority,  made  up  of  representatives  from  chambers  of 
commerce,  boards  of  trade,  maritime  exchanges,  and  other  bodies 
interested  directly  in  the  development  of  the  port  facilities  and 
familiar  with  the  problems  thereof,  which  will  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  immediate  presentation  and  consideration  of  all  mat- 
ters directly  affecting  the  port,  and  which  shall  function  co-oper- 
atively with  the  Port  Authority  provided  for  in  said  proposed 
treaty  or  compact. 

Resolved  Further,  That  the  Committee  on  Harbor  and  Shipping 
take  all  necessary  and  proper  steps  to  secure  the  prompt  consum- 
mation of  the  so-called  treaty  or  compact,  in  order  that  the  much 
needed  additional  enlarged  and  comprehensively  planned  greater 
Port  of  New  York  shall  soop  come  into  existence. 
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Resolved  Further,  That  the  Chamber  of  Qjmmerce  urge  upon 
the  Legislatures  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the  making  of  the 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Irving  T.  Bush,  Chairman 
John  F.  Wallace 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey 
George  S.  Dearborn 
Joseph  P.  Grace 


Of  tMe 

Comma  tUe  om  the 

Harbor  ^td 

Shipping 


New  York,  January  31,  1919. 

Mr.  Wallace. — ^Just  as  I  was  coming  into  the  Chamber  I 
received  this  additional  information : 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Chamber  to  learn  that  a  few  days 
ago  a  conference  was  held  in  Albany  between  officials  from  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  members  of  the  Port 
and  Harbor  Commission.  It  was  agreed  at  this  conference  that 
the  Legislatures  of  both  States  should  appoint  committees  to 
meet  within  the  next  two  weeks  in  order  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  both  Legislatures  plans  for  putting  into  effect  the  necessary 
legislation  to  amend  the  Treaty  so  as  to  provide  for  joint  harbor 
control. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  you  will  remember  that  this 
report  is  the  result  following  the  very  interesting  meeting  we  held 
in  this  hall  on  the  19th  of  December,  when  we  had  Governor 
Whitman  and  Governor  Edge  and  various  others  here  to  explain 
this  matter  to  us.  You  will  remember  that  the  report  was  then 
referred  to  this  Committee. 

The  report  and  resolutions  offered,  by  Mr.  Wallace  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

REPORT  ON    LIGHTERAGE  SERVICE  IN  NE\A^  YORK 

HARBOR 

Mr.  Wallace. — The  next  report  is  on  Lighterage  Service  in 
New  York  Harbor.  We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  meetings. 
We  had  one  in  the  Chamber  here  at  which  various  commercial 
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bodies  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  were  repre- 
sented, in  which  they  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  which  will 
be  found  in  the  report.  Your  Conunittee  on  the  Harbor  and 
Shipping  recommend  that  the  Chamber  adopt  the  following  re- 
I>ort. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  Nezu  York : 

A  conference  on  the  restoration  of  free  lighterage  rights  in  New 
York  Harbor  was  held  in  this  hall  on  January  17th.  The  Mer- 
chants Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  the 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  and  your  Committee  on  the 
Harbor  and  Shipping,  signed  the  letter  calling  this  conference. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  of  these  organizations 
and  also  of  others  interested  in  lighterage  facilities. 

As  is  well  known,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  railroad  companies 
to  lighter  in  and  outgoing  freight,  about  the  New  York  Harbor 
within  certain  defined  limits,  without  making  a  separate  charge 
for  the  transportation.  The  cost  of  the  operation  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  railroad  tariff  rates.  "Free  lighterage"  has 
been  the  term  usually  applied  to  this  delivery ;  but  this  phrase  is 
inappropriate,  for  the  railroad  companies  have  carefully  included 
the  cost  in  the  rates  charged  for  the  rail  transportation. 

When  this  country  entered  the  war,  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  issued  orders  imposing  a  charge  for  lighterage. 
The  reason  advanced  for  this  was  that  the  lighterage  equipment 
owned  by  the  railroads  was  required  by  the  Government  to  load 
vessels  with  munitions  and  army  supplies.  New  York  business 
interests  made  no  objection  at  the  time  to  this  action  for  it  was 
recognized  as  being  very  likely  a  proper  military  necessity  and 
part  of  the  Government's  plan  for  decreasing  the  demand  from 
commercial  interests  for  lighterage  facilities. 

As  the  war  has  now  been  virtually  ended  for  some  little  time, 
a  general  demand  has  arisen  among  the  shippers  in  Greater  New 
York  for  the  restoration  of  the  lighterage  service  which  has  for 
so  many  years  existed.  With  the  existing  charges,  a  differential 
in  freight  rates  exists  against  New  York  and  in  favor  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  well-known 
New  York  Harbor  case,  which  was  decided  in  December,  1917, 
based  its  decision  upon  the  fact  that  the  New  Jersey  cities  in  the 
Metropolitan  District  belong  to  the  same  rate  zone,  historically, 
geographically  and  commercially.  The  Commission  stated  that 
die  Metropolitan  District  should  be  regarded  as  a  unit  and  that 
lower  rates  to  and  from  Northern  New  Jersey  would  subject  New 
York  to  undue  prejudice. 

The  action  on  lighterage  by  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
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done  to  New  York  the  very  thing  which  the  findings  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  set  forth  as  unfair  and  accord- 
ingly prohibited. 

The  discussion  at  the  lighterage  conference  on  January  17th 
disclosed  that  a  great  reduction  in  ocean  shipping  has  come  about 
since  the  armistice  and  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  mili- 
tary or  other  good  reason  why  the  carriers  should  not  resume 
their  lighterage  deliveries  as  provided  for  in  existing  tariff  rates. 
In  addition,  the  testimony  of  shippers  was  to  the  effect  that  their 
business  was  materially  handicapped  by  the  lighterage  charge. 
Many  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ha^*e  been  invested  in  plants 
and  equipment  in  Greater  New  York,  and  an  immense  business 
built  up  under  uniformity  of  freight  rates  in  the  Metropolitan 
zone.  The  establishment,  even  temporarily,  of  a  higher  freight 
rate  to  one  part  of  this  zone  than  to  another,  is  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  business  interests  in  the  district  discriminated 
against.  Such  a  situation  can  only  be  justified  by  military  reasons 
or  a  great  public  emergency,  neither  of  which  now  exists. 

The  lighterage  conference  accordingly  adopted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas,  The  railroad  tariffs  have  for  years  guaranteed  lightcragt 
service  within  specified  limits  at  the  Port  of  New  York ;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  temporarily  suspended  the  lighterage  service,  in  order  to 
insure  adequate  facilities  and  equipment  for  loading  vessels  carrying  muni- 
tions and  supplies  to  the  army  overseas ;  and 

Whereas,  Merchants,  manufacturers  and  shippers  willingly  and  patriot 
ically  acquiesced  in  this  action,  at  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  as  a  necessary 
war  measure,  without  relinquishing  any  rights  guaranteed  in  the  railroad 
tariffs;  and 

Whereas,  Conditions  no  longer  exist  which  make  it  impracticable  to 
perform  lighterage  service;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  merchants,  manufacturers  and  shi|h 
pers  earnestly  request  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  to  restore 
at  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  lighterage  service,  guaranteed  under  existing 
tariffs,  and  that  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  make  earnest  repre- 
sentation to  the  proper  government  and  railroad  authorities  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  be  it  further 

/Resolved,  That  the  committee  present  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
several  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  trade  organizations  in  Greater  New 
York,  and  ask  their  co-operation  in  securing  an  immediate  restoration  of 
free  lighterage  service. 

Your  Committee  on  Harbor  and  Shipping  recommends  that  the 
Chamber  adopt  the  above  preamble  and  resolutions  and  accord- 
ingly offers  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  endorses  the  preamble  and  resolutions  passed  at  the  con- 
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fcrence  on  restoration  of  lighterage  rights  on  January  17th ;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  and  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administrator  and  other  Government 
authorities  having  the  matter  in  charge. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Irving  T.  Bush,  Chairman 
John  F.  Wallace 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey 
George  S.  Dearborn 
Joseph  P.  Grace 


Of  the 

CommitUe  on  the 

Harbor  and 

Shippinx 


New  York,  January  31,  1919. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Wallace  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

PROPOSED  RAILROAD  TUNNEL  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK 
AND  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Wallace,  for  the  same  Committee,  then  offered  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  moved  its  adoption: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
following  resolution  offered  by  Calvin  Tom  kins  was  referred 
to  your  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  be  urged 
to  connect  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  systems  by 
tunnel  service  under  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  with  the  rail- 
road systems  terminating  in  New  Jersey,  and  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  state  officials  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  be  enlisted  to 
accomplish  this  end." 

Your  Committee  have  given  their  careful  consideration  to  the 
above  resolution  but  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  matter  is  one 
which  should  properly  come  before  the  New  York,  New  Jersey 
Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  that  Commission  is  now  at  work  upon  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  whole  port. 

Your    Committee    therefor   respectfully    recommends   to   the 
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Chamber  that  it  be  relieved  of  further  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion above  referred  to  and  that  the  resolution  itself  be  transmitted 
to  the  New  York,  New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development 
Commission  for  its  attention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Irving  T.  Bush,  Chairman 
John  F.  Wallace 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey 


Of  tJU 

Commiltee  on  tkt 

Harbor  and 

George  S.  Dearborn  shipptni^ 


Joseph  P.  Grace 
New  York,  January  31,  1919. 

REMARKS  OF  CALVIN  TOMKINS 

Mr.  PREsmENT. — I  will  speak  briefly  on  that  subject.  The 
resolution  is  satisfactory  to  me  provided  we  may  expect  to  have 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commission.  I  think  that  this 
matter  of  all  rail  conmiunication  between  the  East  and  West 
sides  of  the  harbor  involves  the  correction  of  an  important  rail- 
road defect.  It  is  a  national  problem  rather  than  a  local  one, 
and  most  important  for  the  City  of  New  York. 

Since  I  introduced  the  resolution  referred  to,  two  matters 
have  come  up  which  bear  upon  it  and  make  it  still  more  impor- 
tant. The  first  is  the  suggestion  for  a  vehicular  tunnel,  which 
is  very  desirable  and  I  hope  will  go  through  promptly,  but  that 
still  contemplates  breaking  bulk  on  the  New  Jersey  side,  and 
the  cost  of  this  separate  carriage  will  be  added  to  the  freight 
charges  to  this  side.  It  does  not  do  away  with  the  difficulty  oi 
the  separation.  It  improves  but  it  does  not  cure  the  trouble. 
The  only  cure  is  provision  for  a  continuous  all  rail  movement. 

The  other  matter  is  the  recent  request  that  free  lighterage 
about  the  harbor  of  New  York  be  reinstated.  There  has  been 
a  suggestion  that  perhaps  this  might  not  be  done  promptly. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  charge  for  the  transfer  here  at 
New  York  will  be  made  permanent,  and  in  addition  I  would  like 
to  call  the  Chamber's  attention  to  what  has  recently  been  said 
by  Mr.  Woolley,  one  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission- 
ers. I  quote  as  follows: 

"There  is  only  one  solution  of  the  rate  problem,  and  that  is 
through  a  per  mile  charge  for  the  line-haul,  plus  a  terminal 
charge.  The  charge  for  transportation  of  a  consignment  over 
the  railroad  between  the  point  of  origin  and  point  of  destination 
should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  charge  for  handling  this  con- 
signment at  the  two  terminals,  because  experience,  investigation 
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and  long  observation  have  proven  that  there  is  approximate 
uniformity  of  cost  in  most  parts  of  the  country  so  far  as  the 
one  is  concerned,  but  that  costs  of  the  other  differ  widely  and 
are  not  the  same  at  practically  ^ny  two  points.  In  an  investiga- 
tion incident  to  the  five  per  cent,  case  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through  one  of  its  ablest  ex- 
aminers, went  into  this  subject  of  terminal  cost  at  four  cities. 
At  New  York  it  was  found  that  the  expense  of  handling  a  car 
from  the  time  it  landed  within  the  terminal  limits  of  Jersey  City, 
until  it  was  delivered  to  destination  in  Brooklyn  or  Manhattan, 
including  lighterage,  was  approximately  $35.  At  Chicago,  where 
there  is  no  lighterage,  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  handling  the 
same  car  within  the  terminal  limits  was  $10.35.  At  Binghamton, 
New  York,  a  city  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  popula- 
tion, the  cost  was  $1.80,  and  at  Salamanca,  New  York,  which 
has  a  population  of  between  five  and  eight  thousand  and  is  a 
railroad  division  point,  the  terminal  cost  was  $3.80." 

"At  New  York,  the  terminal  sore  spot  of  the  nation,  the  utter 
injustice  of  taking  care  of  $35  per  car  in  the  line-haul  rate,  in 
other  words  of  making  the  innocent  consumer  over  much  of  our 
land  stand  a  tax  that  New  York  may  continue  to  grow  and 
monopolize  the  export  and  import  business  of  the  country,  is 
impressing  many  of  the  big-minded  citizens  of  our  metropolis." 

I  am  simply  quoting  those  excerpts  as  showing  the  necessity 
for  urgent  action,  and  if  the  joint  commission  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  will  make  a  report  promptly  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
My  only  object  in  presenting  these  facts  is  to  secure  action 
promptly,  because  the  Philistines  may  be  upon  us  before  we 
expect  them  if  we  do  not  do  so. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wallace  was  then  unanimously 
adopted. 


REPORT   ON    HEALTH    INSURANCE 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance, offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  and  moved 
their  adoption. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Whereas,  On  February  3rd,'  1917,  your  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance submitted  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  of  health 
insurance,  prepared  by  Dr.  John  Franklin  Crowell,  then  exec- 
utive officer  of  this  Chamber,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  its 
objections  to  what  was  known  as  the  Mills  Bill,  then  before  the 
Legislature,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  establish  a  system  of 
14 
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compulsory  insurance  which  would  furnish  benefits  to  employees 
in  case  of  death,  sickness,  accident,  etc.,  and  your  Committee  then 
recommended  the  creation  by  the  Legislature  of  a  Commission  to 
include,  in  addition  to  a  proper  number  of  legislators,  representa- 
tives of  business,  of  capital  and  labor,  of  one  or  more  physicians, 
a  health  officer,  an  economist,  a  lawyer,  an  actuary,  and  a  social 
worker  or  sociologist;  the  duties  of  the  Commission  to  be:  To 
investigate  the  condition  of  employees,  particularly  in  the  various 
trades,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  paid  a  living  wage,  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  under  which  they  live  and  the  extent  to 
which  in  the  Commission's  judgment  sickness  and  accident  can  be 
reduced  by  existing  agencies  of  the  State,  etc.,  and 

Whereas,  Although  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee 
were  approved  by  the  Chamber  no  such  Commission  was  created 
and  no  such  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  on  behalf  of  the 
legislature  has  yet  been  made ;  and 

Whereas,  On  the  3rd  of  April,  1918,  your  Committee  reported 
on  what  was  known  as  the  Nicoll  Bill,  which  also  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  compulsory  health  insurance,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  against  that  Bill  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Chamber  until  such  time  as  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject  should  be  made  and  a  report  filed  by  a  competent  Com- 
mission appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  now  before  the  State  Legislature  two  bills: 
the  first  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Bewley,  introductory  No. 
3 ;  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  public  health  law  by 
establishing  a  State  Health  Commission  to  administer  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  etc.,  and  making  an  appropriation  there- 
for; the  bill  further  contemplates  the  abolition  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Health,  and  creates  a  Sick- 
ness Fund  and  a  Physical  Examination  Fund,  and  makes  appro- 
priations therefor  amoimting  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  each 
year:  the  second  bill  was  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Donohue, 
introductory  No.  90,  and  proposes  an  act  to  conserve  the  human 
resources  of  the  State  by  establishing  for  employees  and  depend- 
ent members  of  their  families  a  system  of  mutual  health  insur- 
ance funds  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  commission; 
and 

Whereas,  This  last  bill  seems  to  your  Committee  to  be  alto- 
gether the  best  measure  for  compulsory  health  insurance  that  has 
yet  been  filed  with  the  Legislature,  it  differs  from  the  earlier  bills 
in  many  way,  one  important  particular  being  that  it  puts  gener- 
ally upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  only  the  overhead  cost  of 
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su|>ervision,  calling  for  an  amount  which  your  Committee  is  not 
able  to  forecast,  and  puts  the  burden  of  the  expense  of  the  insur- 
ance substantially  in  equal  parts  upon  the  employer  and  employee 
in  each  trade ;  and 

Whereas,  Your  Committee  believes  that  some  form  of  compul- 
sory health  insurance  is  likely  to  be  enacted  in  some  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  at  no  distant  date;  and 

WherecLS,  The  law  enacted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  if  New 
York  decides  so  to  legislate,  is  certain  to  be  followed  in  large 
measure  by  the  other  States,  as  has  been  the  case  in  many  other 
Knes  of  legislation,  and  therefore  the  soundness  and  the  saneness 
of  the  law  approved  by  this  State  is  a  matter  of  very  large  import- 
ance ;  and 

Whereas,  No  responsible  study  of  the  problem,  within  the 
knowledge  of  your  Committee,  has  yet  demonstrated  whether  as 
a  matter  of  fact  poverty  is  the  result  of  sickness  or  sickness  is  the 
result  of  poverty,  or  what  the  economic  relation  between  the  two 
really  is,  and  it  follows  of  course  that  if  sickness  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  poverty  the  State  might  spend  unlimited  sums  of  money 
in  compulsory  health  insurance  and  solve  no  problem  and  perma- 
nently cure  no  evil ;  and  ^ 

Whereas,  Neither  of  these  bills  has  been  passed  on  by  a  com- 
petent Commission  created  by  the  Legislature,  and  therefore  your 
Committee,  although  more  favorably  inclined  toward  the  bills  pre- 
sented than  toward  any  of  their  predecessors,  believes  that  the 
suggestion  which  it  made  to  this  body  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1917,  outlined  a  sound  and  a  safe  program;  therefore,  without 
urging  the  passage  of  either  bill  or  condemning  either,  we  present 
these  resolutions  and  ask  their  adoption : 

Resolved,  In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for  some  kind  of 
compulsory  health  insurance,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  be  asked  to  create  a  Commission  to  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  proper  number  of  legislators,  representatives  of  business, 
of  capital  and  labor,  one  or  more  physicians,  a  health  officer,  an 
economist,  and  also  an  actuary  and  a  social  worker  or  sociologist 
— a  Commission  which  would  have  a  knowledge  of  both  the  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  in  various  trades,  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission so  created  should  be  to  investigate  the  activities  of  the 
existing  agencies  of  the  State  Government  and  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  Bewley  Bill  will  wisely  extend  those  activities,  and,  if 
the  Commission  believes  itself  competent  without  wider  study, 
to  report  whether  or  not  the  Donohue  Bill  is  a  wise  measure. 
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Resolved  Further,  That  a  copy  of  this  rq)ort  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Legislature  as  promptly  as  possible. 


Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Chairman 
Frank  E.  Law 
Ellis  G.  Richards 
Isaac  B.  Johnson 
Wilson  S.  Kinne-\r 


Of  theCtmmHUt 

on 

fusmrmmx. 


New  York,  February  4,  1919. 


REMARKS  OF  DARWIN  P.  KINGSLCY 

Mr.  President. — Your  Committee  says  in  this  report,  that  al- 
though this  particular  bill  is  better  than  previous  ones,  we  do 
not  mean  to  be  understood  as  favoring  it.  We  don't  know 
whether  it  is  sound  economically  or  not.  We  want  to  find  out 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  have  a  commission  study  the  subject. 
The  Governor,  as  you  know,  is  advocating  this  measure.  If 
the  Governor  has  ever  studied  the  question  of  compulsory  health 
insurance  and  has  found  scientific  reasons  for  his  advocacy  I 
don't  know  it.  I  would  like  to  know  it,  and  we  therefore  move 
the  resolution. 

The  resolutions  oflFered  by  Mr.  Kingsley  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Howard  C.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committe  on  Commer- 
cial Education,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
ordered  received: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  on  Commercial  Eduaition  desires  to  report 
to  the  Chamber  as  to  some  of  the  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  during  the  past  few  months. 

Americanization  Campaign 

In  November,  1917,  the  Chamber  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  adopted  a  report  and 
resolutions  endorsing  the  Americanization  Campaign  which  had 
been  planned  by  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  National  Defense 
and  authorizing  the  Committee  to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  campaign  in  every  way  the  Committee  might  deem  best. 

Your  Committee  accordingly  kept  in  touch  with  the  Mayor's 
Committee  and  other  organizations  interested  in  the  promotion 
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of  the  Americanization  Campaign  and  were  able  to  render  some 
assistance  in  this  work. 

One  of  the  plans  specifically  requested  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  campaign  was  to  secure  from  employers  the  privilege  of 
having  teachers  from  the  public  schools  and  others  form  classes 
in  various  commercial  and  manufacturing  establishments  during 
iNrorking  hours  in  order  that  instruction  in  English.  Civics  and 
Citizenship  might  be  given.  Your  Conmiittee  was  able  to  assist 
very  materially  in  this  work  by  furnishing  letters  of  introduction 
to  firms  in  New  York  which,  in  many  cases,  gave  the  desired 
I>ermission. 

Proposed  Commercial  Education  Council 

Your  Committee  has  had  under  advisement  the  question  of 
establishing  a  Commercial  Education  Council  somewhat  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Chamber  in  March,  1912,  but  based  upon 
present  conditions.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Chamber  in 
September  last,  which  was  attended  by 
Dr.  George  B.  Strayer,  of  the  Teachers  College,  President  of 

the  National  Education  Association 
Dean  Russell,  of  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Prof.  J.  C.  Egbert,  of  the  School  of  Business,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 
Prof.  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York 
Chancellor  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  New  York  University. 
Dean  Joseph  French  Johnson,  of  New  York  University 
William  E.  Bartholomew,  of  the  New  York  State  Department 

of  Education 
Dn  J.  L.  TiLDSLEY,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New 

York  City 
Lieut.  W.  M.  Jackson,  Gas  Defense  Division,  U.  S.  Army 

The  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  was  asked  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  establishing  the  proposed  Council,  but  while  it  was  generally 
^rreed  by  those  present  that  the  Council  would  be  of  distinct 
value,  your  Committee  is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  recommend 
to  the  Chamber  the  formation  of  such  a  Council.  The  Commit- 
tee will  keep  the  matter  before  it  for  further  consideration  and 
may  have  a  further  report  on  this  subject  at  a  later  meeting. 

Howard  C.  Smith,  Chairman 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys 

Of  the 

Lionel  Sutro  .      commitue  m 


William  W.  Herov 
Edmund  Dwigtit 
Charles  F.  MacLean 


Commercial 
Education 


New  York,  January  SI,  1919, 
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REPORT   ON    THE    BANKHEAD-SMITH    REHABILITA- 
TION   BILL 

Mr.  Smith,  for  the  same  Committee,  then  oflFered  a  report 
and  resolutions  opposing  the  enactment  of  the  Bankhead^ 
Smith  Bill,  H.  R.  12880  and  S.  4922.  The  report  was  adopted  by 
the  Chamber,  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Chamber's  Committee 
shortly  after  the  meeting  learned  that  inadvertently  certain 
errors  had  been  made  in  the  report  upon  which  the  resolutions 
were  based,  and  at  his  request  publication  of  the  report  has 
been  withheld  until  the  March  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  when 
the  Committee  will  present  a  revised  report  for  action  by  the 
Chamber. 

REPORT   ON    MISSISSIPPI    TO   ATLANTIC 
WATERWAYS    CONVENTION 

The  President. — Mr.  Charles  N.  Chadwick,  one  of  our 
members,  was  authorized  to  attend  the  Mississippi  to  Atlantic 
Waterways  Convention,  held  in  Pittsburgh  January  7th  and  8th. 
He  did  so  and  secured  the  adoption  by  the  Convention  of  reso- 
lutions approving  the  Chamber's  plan  for  a  National  Board  of 
Water  Conservation. 

Mr.  Chadwick  is  representing  the  Chamber  to-day  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  He  has 
prepared  a  report  on  the  Pittsburgh  Convention  which  has  been 
printed  and  placed  on  the  seats  at  this  meeting.  I  hope  the 
members  will  take  the  report  home  and  read  it. 

REPORT 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  delegate,  appointed  to  attend  the  Mississippi  to  Atlantic 
Waterways  Convention  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  January,  1919,  submits  the  following  report: 

The  purpose  of  this  Convention  was  to  advocate  the  pro- 
vision by  the  United  States  Government  of  a  great  internal 
waterway  extending  from  the  Mississippi  River  via  the  fully 
improved  Ohio  River,  thence  to  Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

The  programme  was  a  very  full  one,  covering  the  two  days 
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of  the  convention  and  the  evening  of  the  7th.  The  addresses 
covered  the  subjects  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  relation 
to  the  great  internal  waterway  from  that  river  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast;  the  fully  improved  Ohio  River;  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal;  barges  for  river  and  canals;  the  Atlantic  Coast  canals; 
the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  and  kindred  subjects. 

Particular  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  inmiediate  con- 
struction of  the  canal  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie.  In 
connection  with  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River,  it  was  stated 
this  could  not  be  a  complete  success  without  storage  reservoirs 
being  built  as  a  supplement  to  the  locks  and  dams.  It  was  also 
claimed  that  by  controlling  the  Ohio  River  the  damage  done 
locally  can  be  prevented,  thereby  saving  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, and  that  the  great  floods  in  the  lower  Mississippi  can  be 
considerably  lessened  and  this  wonderful  artery  made  of  sub- 
stantial use  for  commerce. 

The  thought  of  the  Convention  was  confined  to  waterway 
transportation. 

Your  delegate  was  on  the  programme  and  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Conservation  and  Utilization  of  the  Rainfall  of  the 
United  States." 

He  brought  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  necessity 
for  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  various  groups  interested, 
not  only  in  the  problem  of  waterway  transportation,  control  of 
stream  flow,  water  power,  irrigation,  forestry,  protection  of 
streams  against  pollution,  but  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
watersheds  for  the  potable  supply  of  water  for  municipalities 
and  congested  districts,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the 
various  States  controlling  the  same,  and  said  that  the  issue  be- 
tween State  rights  and  Federal  control  must  be  understood  and 
reconciled.  He  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  placing  too 
much  emphasis  upon  any  one  of  these  developments  with  the 
expectation  that  any  real  progress  would  be  made  unless  the 
problem  of  water  conservation  and  use  was  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  that  until  the  whole  scheme  is  directed  by  a  con- 
trolling body  which  shall  see  each  part  related  to  the  whole, 
progress  will  be  delayed.- 

He  emphasized  the  point  that  in  the  programme  of  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  country  and  the  development  of  its  indus- 
trial resources,  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  hand  to  mouth  policy  of  the  past  must  be  relegated 
to  the  scrap  heap,  and  that  the  new  economic  policy  should  be 
that  of  business  administration  under  scientific  and  technical 
direction;  that  this  old  hand  to  mouth  policy  was  largely  the 
result  of  the  careless  use  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  the 
country  that  had  required  no  great  effort  to  develop  and  utilize, 
but  that  now,  because  of  increasing  population  and  the  tend- 
ency to  concentrate  in  great  localities,  the  time  had  come  for 
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scientific  treatment  of  the  entire  economic  problem  as  a  great 
big  business  proposition;  that  this  point  had  been  made  clear 
by  the  wonderful  progress  made  under  the  direction  of  the  great 
leaders  of  business  in  charge  of  war  work  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  possible  to  apply 
this  principle  in  the  economic  development  of  the  future. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  one  great  asset  of  the  country  is  the 
rainfall,  which  varies  in  the  humid,  semi-arid  and  arid  states, 
and  the  problem  confronting  each  group — whether  that  of  the 
recovery  and  utilization  of  the  arid  lands  by  irrigation ;  the  pro- 
tection of  stream  flow  by  reservoirs  and  the  possibility  of  hydro- 
electric power  development  through  these  storage  reservoirs  or 
in  other  ways;  the  canalization  of  rivers  and  canal  links  con- 
necting the  various  bodies  of  water ;  forestry ;  protection  against 
pollution;  and  the  potable  or  domestic  use  of  water.  He  said 
that  each  one  of  these  interests  had  its  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  no  one  of  them  could  rightly  expect  to  secure  the 
support  and  appropriation  it  needed  unless  it  recognized  the 
possibilities  and  potentialities  of  the  otherz,  and  for  ttiat  reason 
it  was  absolutely  essential,  if  real  pnigress  was  to  be  made, 
that  there  should  be  co-operation  nnder  intelligent  direction; 
that  to  that  end  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  had  prepared  an  act,  which  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress,  to  create  a  National  Board  of  Water  Conservation, 
which  it  believed  carries  with  it  the  possible  solution  of  this 
great  problem ;  that  the  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  unify  the  prob- 
lem of  the  rainfall,  under  a  business  administration,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  your  delegate  prepared  a  resolution  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  to  the  Convention  and  adopted  unani- 
mously.   It  is  as  follows : 

"  U'kereas,  The  problem  of  the  rainfall  of  the  United  States  is 
one  that  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  humid, 
semi-arid  and  arid  states  of  the  country,  which  involves  water- 
way transportation,  water  power,  irrigation,  drainage,  forestry, 
preservation  of  watersheds  for  potable  purposes  for  municipal- 
ities, and  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the  various  states  con- 
'  trolling  the  same,  and 

"  Whereas y  Heretofore  confusion  incident  to  concentration  of 
interest  in  each  detail  of  conservation  by  the  group  promoting 
the  detail  (water  storage,  inland  waterways,  power  development, 
irrigation,  forestry,  protection  against  polution  or  what  not) 
has  nullified  real  progress,  and  until  the  whole  scheme  is  dir- 
ected by  a  controlling  body  which  shall  see  each  part  related 
to  the  whole,  progress  will  be  delayed,  and 
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^' Whereas y  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
Vork  has  prepared  an  "Act  to  Create  a  National  Board  of 
Water  Conservation,"  which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  H.  R.  9681,  which  in  its  general  provisions 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  National  Board  of  Water 
Conservation  to  define  its  powers  and  duties  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, giving  to  it  the  control  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inter- 
state waters  of  the  United  States,  with  two  functions: 

"  First,  th^  study  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  utilization  of  the  rainfall,  and  the  study  of  the 
problems  relating  to  the  climatic  condition  of  the  States, 
whether  humid,  semi-arid  or  arid,  and  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations controlling  the  waters  therein,  and 

"  Second,  the  power  to  make  surveys,  prepare'maps,  plans, 
specifications,  estimates  and  investigations  as  it  may  deem 
proper,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  said  interstate 
streams,  and  to  report  to  Congress  with  recommendations 
as  to  what  action  should  in  its  opinion  be  taken  with  ref- 
erence thereto,  and 

"  Whereas,  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  unify  the  problem 
of  the  rainfall  under  a  business  administration  m  the  interest 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  therefore  be  it 

^^ Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act  are  worthy  of  consideration  and 
are  along  the  line  of  its  thought  as  to  unity  of  action  with  co- 
ordination of  groups,  and  should  to  this  extent  receive  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  Convention." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)      Charijcs    N.    Chadwick. 

New  York,  January  11,  1919, 

The  report  was  ordered  received. 

WAR  CONTRACTS 
REMARKS  OF  CUGCNIUS  H.  OUTCRBRIDGC 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War,  then  submitted  a  statement: 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE. — Mr.  President,  there  has  been  printed  and 
placed  on  all  the  chairs, — a  statement  giving  the  legal  and  par- 
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liamentary  situation  concerning  war  contracts,  which  I  hope  the 
members  of  the  Chamber,  certainly  all  those  interested  in  that 
subject,  will  take  and  read.  This  question  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  interruption  to  business  and  with  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting industry  back, to  an  ante-war  basis  than  anything  else. 

There  are  many  informal  contracts  and  orders  which  had 
been  issued  by  the  War  Department,  on  which  since  the  armis- 
tice no  money  has  been  paid  and  no  adjustments  made,  and 
Congress  has  spent  three  months  now  in  trying  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation  to  validate  them  and  create  the  necessary 
machinery  to  enable  them  to  be  adjusted.  This  Chamber  has 
never  I  think  in  my  experience  made  as  hard  and  persistent  an 
effort  to  get  a  sound  bill  passed  as  in  this  case.  When  the  bill 
finally  passed  the  Senate  the  principles  which  the  Chamber  had 
advocated  from  the  start  had  been  adopted  by  all  the  commercial 
bodies,  and  recognized  by  the  Senate  which  passed  a  sound  bill. 
There  has  been  violent  opposition  to  a  sound  bill  from  most 
unexpected  sources,  and  that  opposition  has  finally  centered  in 
the  House.  The  matter  is  now  in  conference.  We  cannot  predict 
in  what  shape  it  is  going  to  emerge,  but  the  tendencies  appear 
to  be  that  the  sound  principles  are  going  to  be  emasculated,  and 
that  all  our  contracts  are  going  to  be  under  the  arbitrary  decision 
of  the  employees  of  the  War  Department,  and  to  take  what  they 
offer,  and  have  no  other  recourse  than  a  possible  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Qaims,  which  in  past  experience  has  meant  a  delay  of 
a  generation  in  obtaining  a  decision. 

After  a  persistent  fight  and  causing  great  delay  finally  the 
War  Department  has  reluctantly  conceded  the  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Qaims,  but  they  have  been  fighting  all  along  for  an 
arbitrary  power  to  settle  these  claims  without  even  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  contractor  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Qaims. 

I  hope  everybody  will  read  this  paper  in  order  that  the  record 
may  be  clear  in  the  public  eye  as  to  what  the  opinion  of  this 
Chamber  and  all  other  business  interests  has  been.  On  account 
of  sickness  and  pressure  of  other  matters  I  have  not  been  able 
to  be  in  Washington  more  than  once,  but  Mr.  Bernheimer. 
associated  with  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitra- 
tion, and  Mr.  Cohen,  Counsel  to  the  Chamber,  have  been  down 
to  Washington  several  times  on  emergency  calls  to  uphold  and 
explain  the  principles  for  which  this  Chamber  was  contending, 
which  all  the  other  representatives  of  business  interests  active  in 
the  matter  had  agreed  was  most  to  be  desired. 
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STATEMENT   GIVING    LEGAL   AND    PARLIAMENTARY 
SITUATION    CONCERNING    WAR    CONTRACTS 

PREPARED  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARBITRATION  (MR.  CHARLES  L.  BERNHEIMER),  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE 
AND  SHIPPING  AFTER  THE  WAR  (MR.  E.  H.  OUTER- 
BRIDGE).  AND  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  CHAMBER  (MR.  JULIUS 
HENRY  COHEN).  GIVING  THE  LEGAL  AND  PARLIAMENT- 
ARY SITUATION  CONCERNING  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE 
ADJUSTMENT  OF  WAR  CONTRACTS  AS  OF  JANUARY 
16.    1919 

Business  men  understand  pretty  well  what  is  a  valid  and  what 
is  not  a  valid  order.  They  have  been  educated  to  understand  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  They  naturally  assume, 
therefore,  that  when  there  is  part  delivery  on  the  contract,  how- 
ever defective  it  was  originally  the  defects  are  then  cured.  With 
this  general  training  they  were  thrown  off  their  guard  in  dealing 
with  the  Government,  or,  put  in  another  way,  they  assumed  if 
there  were  any  defect  in  the  contract  it  would  be  cured  by  a 
government  standing  for  the  honorable  observance  of  treaties. 
Perhaps  in  not  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  cases  was  their 
lawyer's  attention  drawn  to  the  provisions  of  Sections  3744  and 
3745  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  even  now  the  opinion  rendered 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  on  the  25th  of  November  is 
not  clear  to  business  men  throughout  the  country,  nor  even  to 
their  lawyers.  It  is  vital  that  that  opinion  should  be  understood. 
The  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  impose  upon  the  govern- 
ment officer  who  makes  the  contract  the  duty  of  signing  it  in 
person  and  to  affix  to  the  contract  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  the  person  making  the  contract,  that  he  made  the  same 
"fairly,  without  any  benefit  or  advantage*'  to  himself,  or  without 
"any  such  benefit  or  advantage  corruptly  to  the  contractor,  or  any 
other  person*'.  These  provisions,  the  Comptrol  er  of  the  Treas- 
ury holds,  apply  to  the  formal  contracts  in  the  following  fashion. 
In  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  Appeal  No.  28,072, 
the  contract  was  between  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  of  the 
first  part  "and  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Samuel  Mc- 
RoBERTS,  Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  N.  A.  (hereinafter 
called  the  Contracting  Officer),  acting  by  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Army,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  second  part."  In  con- 
clusion, the  contract  reads:  "the  parties  hereto  have  caused  this 
contract  to  be  executed  under  their  seals  (in  sextuplicate)  by 
their  respective  officers,  duly  authorized,  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written."  The  signature,  however,  appears :  **  United 
States  of  America,  By  Samuel  McRoberts,  Colonel,  Ordnance 
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Department,  N.  A.,  Contracting  Officer.  R.  P.  Lamont,  Lieut. 
Colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  N.  A."  The  signature  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Lamont  only  appears.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  holds  that  since  the  statutory  provisions  are  penal  in 
their  nature,  the  signature  of  Colonel  McRoberts  must  be  affixed 
by  him  and  that  he  could  not  delegate  the  power  to  affix  the  signa- 
ture to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lamont,  holding  that  **a  signing  by 
proxy  is  considered  by  this  office  as  not  permissible,  in  view  of 
Section  3746,  the  penalties  prescribed  being  personal  to  the  offi- 
cer". In  addition  to  these  invalid  formal  contracts,  there  are 
many  verbal  orders,  requests  and  directions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment upon  which  business  men  have  proceeded,  which,  likewise, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  holds  create  no  obligation  upon 
the  part  of  the  Government,  saying:  "These  papers  generally  arc 
intended  to  be  and  are  preliminary  to  the  execution  of  contracts. 
In  themselves  they  place  no  obligation  on  the  Government.  The 
latter  may  be  liable  on  a  quantum  meruit  for  the  fair  value  of 
articles  delivered  and  accepted,  but  it  has  no  legal  obligation  for 
expenses  incurred,  value  of  incomplete  work,  material  on  hand 
or  arranged  for,  etc.,  unless  a  contract  in  legal  form  has  been 
made."  Moreover,  the  Comptroller  holds  that  "a  legal  contract 
can  not  be  made  now  for  articles  the  Government  does  not  need, 
and  this  is  true  regardless  of  prior  negotiations,  or  understanding^, 
written  or  oral."  The  War  Department  has  accepted  this  point 
of  view,  and  has  stated  that  the  situation  thus  produced  involves 
moral  obligations  of  the  Government  in  this  country  approximat- 
ing $1,750,000,000  and  obligations  to  foreign  countries  and  to 
people  in  foreign  countries  of  $1,183,000,000. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  December  18th,  submitted  to  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  by  G.  H.  Dorr,  Assistant  Director  of 
Munitions,  he  says :  **  Contractors  who  have  had  formal  written 
contracts  should  not  be  penalized  for  the  reason  that  it  now  de- 
velops that  the  Chief  of  the  Procurement  Division  of  Ordnance 
could  not  deputize  his  principal  assistants  to  sign  a  contract.  Nor 
should  the  patriotism  be  penalised  of  those  zvho  in  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  have  gone  ahead  to  produce  instead  of  waiting  to  bar- 
gain. It  is  true  that  such  persons  have  nothing  to  rely  on  except  \ 
the  good  faith  of  the  United  States,  but  surely  there  should  he  nm  I 
more  solid  ground  for  reliance  than  that  good  faith,** 

The  existing  legal  situation  is  precarious  in  another  direction. 
The  only  remedy  open  to  the  business  man  who  has  dealt  with  the 
Government,  in  case  of  the  Government's  failure  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, is  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  this  is  wholly  un- 
satisfactory because  of  the  delay  in  procedure. 

Before  even  the  publication  of  the  opinion  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  (November  26  and  27),  the  representatives  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Mr.  Charles  L.  Bern- 
HEiMER,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration,  and  counsel 
for  the  Chamber)  visited  Washington  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
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the  creation  of  Regional  Boards  of  Examiners  formed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  experience  with  commercial  arbitra^tion  had  by  the 
Chamber  during  many  years.     It  found  officials  in  Washington 
receptive  to  this  idea  of  new  procedural  machinery,  but  it  found 
official  Washington  yet  unaware  of  the  serious  business  predica- 
ment arising  from  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes.    When  the  Chamber's  representatives  reported  what  had 
taken  place  in  Washington,  under  date  of  the  9th  of  December 
the  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
took  exception  to  the  statement  of  facts  made  by  the  Chamber's 
representatives  and  asserted  that  the  War  Department  had  al- 
ready established  **a  plan  which  does  provide  'a  practical  way'  by 
which  'these  claims  can  be  expeditiously  examined,  the  facts  de- 
termined, and  an  equitable  settlement  speedily  accomplished.' " 
He  asserted  also  that  "While  the  right  to  avail  himself  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  is  still  open  to  the  contractor,  it  is  believed  that 
the  instances  in  which  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  file  his  petition 
in  that  Court  will  be  very  rare  if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of 
the  machinery  which  has  already  been  established  by  the  War 
Department  for  the  direct,  simple  and  equitable  disposition  of 
such  claims."    Nevertheless,  on  the  7th  of  December,  Mr.  Dent 
introduced  a  bill  prepared  by  the  War  Department  *To  provide 
relief  where  formal  contracts  have  not  been  made  in  the  manner 
required  by  law."    On  the  19th  of  December  it  was  reported  to 
the  House  with  amendments,  and  as  amended  was  passed  on  Thurs- 
day last  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly emphasized  that  this  bill  does  not  validate  the  contracts.  Under 
it  the  Secretary  of  War  is  "authorized  to  adjust,  pay,  or  discharge 
any  agreement,  express  or  emplied".  Obviously,  if  the  Secretary 
of  War  fails  to  ''adjust,  pay,  or  discharge",  the  invalidity  of  the 
agreement  remains  as  a  fact  and  there  is  no  remedy  in  any  court, 
legal  or  equitable,  to  the  contractor.  "The  defense  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  can  be  successfully  interposed  by  the  Government,  and, 
failing  the  contract,  there  is  a  failure  of  relief.    The  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  already  says  that  for  goods  actually  sold  and 
delivered  to  the  Government  the  seller  may  recover  upon  quan- 
tum meruit,  which,  of  course,  means  that  he  may  recover  the  fair 
and  reasonable  value  of  the  goods  furnished  and  the  price  agreed 
upon  will  be  evidence  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  value,  we  assume, 
as  in  all  cases  of  the  kind.    Therefore  the  Dent  Bill,  in  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War  to  settle  for  goods  already  sold  and  de- 
livered, confers  no  new  authority  upon  him  and  fails  to  remedy  the 
existing  legal  default.     But  the  Dent  Bill  goes  further  and  pro- 
vides that  in  those  cases  "where  no  property  has  been  transferred, 
delivered,  or  accepted"  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  pay 
"the  actual  cost  incurred  in  preparation  for  performance,  as  such 
cost  is  determined  by  said  Secretary''.    There  is  no  provision  of 
authority  to  pay  for  siich  expenses  where  there  has  been  partial 
delivery,  the  language  being  expressely  "where  no  property  has 
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been  transferred,  delivered,  ur  accepted".  Besides,  there  is  an 
express  proviso  in  the  bill  "That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  any  court  to  entertain  a  suit 
against  the  United  States  upon  any  agreement  of  the  char- 
acter herein  provided  for".  The  only  explanation  for  the 
current  public  opinion  that  the  Dent  Bill  validates  the  in- 
formal contracts  must  be  a  complete  failure  to  understand  the 
legal  situation  and  to  assume  that  the  ordinary  situation  that 
exists  between  business  men  exists  between  the  departments  of 
government  and  business  men.  The  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  . 
of  the  Treasury,  which  is  practically  final  and  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  War  Department,  shows  that  this  cannot  be  so. 
When  the  representatives  of  the  Chamber  visited  Washington 
again  on  December  16th  (E.  H.  Outerbridge,  Chairman  of  the 
Cbnmiittee  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  after  the  War,  and 
counsel  for  the  Chamber),  they  found  a  very  marked  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  vesting  complete 
power  in  the  War  Department  and  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
failure  of  officers  to  sign  contracts  personally  was  due  to  some 
participation  in  the  profits  of  the  contract,  and.  therefore,  a  re- 
luctance to  make  the  necessary  affidavit.  The  representatives  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any 
such  collusion  or  fraud  anywhere.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  the 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  members  of  both  Houses  had  to  be  taken 
into  account  if  legislation  was  to  be  promptly  secured. 

In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Military  Aflfairs  had  referred 
the  equivalent  of  the  Dent  Bill  (the  Chamberlain  Bill,  S.  5261) 
to  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Senators  Hitchcock,  McKei> 
LAR  and  Frelingiiuysen.  Conferences  with  these  gentlemen  re- 
vealed that  both  Senators  Hitchcock  and  McKellar  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  creating  an  impartial  commission.  When 
their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  such  a  commission 
could  not  adequately  cover  the  situation,  they  accepted  the  New 
York  Chamber's  proposition  for  the  creation  of  regional  boards 
of  examiners  throughout  the  country  and  this  suggestion  was 
embodied  in  the  Hitchcock  Bill  (S.  5261)  introduced  January 
2nd  and  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee The  Hitchcock  Bill,  however,  was  defective  in  that,  like 
the  Dent  Bill,  it  failed  to  make  provision  for  contracts  where 
only  partial  delivery  had  been  made  and  limited  the  recovery  in 
any  event  to  the  price  agreed  upon  for  goods  and  supplies  actually 
delivered,  and  in  the  case  of  partial  delivery  and  acceptance  to  "a 
remuneration  for  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  preparing  to 
perform".  It  was  defective  in  certain  other  verbiage.  To  cor- 
rect these  defects  the  representatives  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
succeeded  in  inducing  Senator  Hitchcock  to  accept  certain  of 
their  proposed  amendments  and  had  arranged  with  Senator 
Calder  of  New  York  to  introduce  the  others  in  the  Senate  when 
the  bill  came  up.     On  January  6th  the  New  York  Chamber's 
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representatives  again  visited  Washington,  saw  various  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  and  made  progress  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Hitchcock  Bill  in  the  Senate,  The  previous 
Thursday  an  organization  of  war  contractors  was  formed  in 
Cleveland,  who  were  reported  to  the  effect  that  they  approved 
of  the  Dent  Bill,  and  the  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  found  on  arriving  at  Washington  that  the  representa- 
tives of  this  association  failed  to  realize  the  legal  consequences 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Dent  Bill.  On  the  7th  of  January 
the  Secretar>'  of  War  appeared  before  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  and  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Hitchock  Bill. 
On  the  same  day  a  committee  from  the  War  Service  Committees 
organized  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  appeared 
and  presented  the  so-called  War  Industries  Board  Bill.  This  bill 
gave  broader  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  War  than  the  Dent 
Bill,  covered  all  cases  of  defective  contracts,  but  failed  to  provide 
for  validating  the  contracts.  It  authorized  and  directed  the 
Secretary  of  War  *'to  waive,  on  behalf  of  the  Government'*  the 
non-compliance  with  the  Revised  Statutes  "provided  he  finds  that 
such  waiver  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest,  and  in  this 
event  the  said  agreement  shall  have  the  same  validity  and  effect 
it  would  have  had  if  such  statutory  requirements  had  been  com- 
plied with."  In  other  words,  the  contract  becomes  a  valid  con- 
tract when  the  waiver  is  executed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  but 
if  for  any  reason  he  should  determine  that  it  is  not  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  to  execute  the  waiver,  he  may  decline  so 
to  do.  The  representatives  of  the  New  York  Chamber  made  it 
clear  that  if  the  Secretary  of  War  or  General  Goethals  personally 
were  to  pass  upon  each  case,  they  would  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
their  hands,  but  they  made  it  clear  that  they  did  not  trust  the 
system.  That  system  puts  every  member  of  any  board  of  adjust- 
ment under  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  War  De- 
partment. The  New  York  Chamber's  representatives,  therefore, 
uilged  upon  the  Senators  in  Washington  considering  the 
measure  that  it  was  not  right  to  put  "absolute  power  of  life  or 
death  of  the  contracts'*  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Department. 

On  January  7th  a  conference  was  held  in  Washington  between 
the  United  States  Chamber's  representatives,  the  Cleveland  asso- 
ciation and  the  representatives  of  the  New  York  Chamber,  and 
all  three  organizations  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  New 
York  Chamber's  representatives  had  already  come  to,  with  the 
result  that  a  communication  was  sent,  on  behalf  of  all  three 
organizations,  to  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  urging 
the  addition  to  the  War  Industries  Board  Bill  of  a  provision 
creating  a  War  Contract  Appeals  Commission  made  up  of  one 
representative  of  the  War  Department,  one  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  one  representing  "the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try" and  providing  that  "within  thirty,  days  of  the  date  when  the 
Secretary  of  War  tenders  any  contract  or  compensation  as  pro- 
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vided  in  this  act,  or  refuses  to  tender  such  contract  or  compensa- 
tion, the  Department  of  Justice,  or  the  party  to  whom  said  contract 
or  compensation  is  tendered  may  file  with  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  a  notice  of  appeal."  The  commission  is  thereupon 
required  to  examine  and  review  the  facts  and  circumstances  and 
"make  its  award  or  finding  thereon.  Upon  giving  receipt  in  full 
of  all  demands  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  trans- 
action by  reason  of  which  the  award  is  made,"  the  claimant  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  award,  but  if  the  claimant 
"is  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  so  awarded  he  shall  be  paid 
seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  amount  awarded  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  sue  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  recover 
luch  further  sum  as  added  to  said  seventy-five  per  centum  shall 
make  up  such  amount  as  will  be  fair  and  just  compensation  as 
provided  in  this  act,  and  the  Court  of  Claims  is  hereby  given 
jurisdiction  to  hear  said  suit  and  render  judgment  therein."  The 
new  section  approved  by  the  three  commercial  organizations  pro- 
vided that  the  commission  should  appoint  "one  or  more  re- 
gional boards  of  examiners  to  serve  in  such  districts  as  the  com- 
mission may  designate",  with  power  in  the  Commission  to  refer 
to  any  such  regional  board  of  examiners  any  claim  presented  to 
the  commission,  such  regional  board  to  "proceed  informally  to 
hear  the  parties,  take  the  proofs,  and  return  the  same  to  the  com- 
mission with  its  recommendations  thereon'*.  Of  course,  if  the 
contractor  is  satisfied  with  the  offer  of  the  War  Department,  he 
need  riot  appeal  to  the  Commission. 

Armed  with  this  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  the  country,  all  three  parties  attended 
before  the  Senate  Military  AfTairs  Committee  on  Saturday  last. 
At  this  hearing  there  were  present  the  following  Senators: 
Chamberlain,  McKellar,  Wadsworth,  Freunghuvsen, 
Weeks,  Knox,  Johnson,  New.  Thomas  and  Sutherland. 

These  Senators  were  won  over  unanimously  to  the  new  pro- 
visions. Those  who  had  feared  collusion  between  the  War  De- 
partment officers  and  contractors  found  in  the  provisions  for 
review  by  the  Department  of  Justice  within  thirty  days  adequate 
safeguard.  The  result  was  clear.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
influential  Senators  named  would  have  promptly  passed  the  bill 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  would  then  have  gone  into  con- 
ference with  the  House  and  endeavored  to  secure  the  substitu- 
tion of  its  own  bill  for  that  of  the  House.  There  could  be  no 
reasonable  opposition,  even  on  the  part  of  Senators  who  criti- 
cized the  War  Department.  Every  reasonable  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  contractor  was  adequately  safeguarded.  The 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Chamber  returned  to  New  York 
Satureay  afternoon  entirely  satisfied  with  the  situation. 

On  Saturday  night  the  War  Department  began  its  opposition  to 
the  reeised  Chamrkrlatn  F^ill.  Its  first  request  was  that  the  right 
of  appeal  by  the  Department  of  Justice  should  be  eliminated. 
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The  New  York  Chamber's  representatives  took  the  position  that 
this  would  probably  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  tfie  Senate  and 
would  probably  confirm  the  suspicions  of  the  hostile  members  of 
the  Senate  in  the  belief  that  there  were  reasons  why  the  War 
Department  did  n(5t  desire  any  cases  reviewed  on  appeal  by  the 
Government.  Nevertheless,  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Chamber,  the  New  York 
Chamber's  representatives  telegraphed  their  willingness  to  strike 
out  the  three  words  ''Department  of  Justice"  in  the  clause  author- 
izing those  who  might  take  an  appeal.  By  Monday,  however, 
the  War  Department  had  again  changed  its  position  and  now 
announced  that  it  was  opposed  to  any  commission  on  review.  Its 
entire  argument  was  based  upon  the  proposition  that  such  a 
commission  would  mean  delay ;  that  it  would  require  an  examina- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Justice  of  every  case,  and  that  no  pay- 
ments could  be  made  until  the  thirty  days  had  expired.  The 
complete  answer  to  this  argument  was  that  more  than  thirty  days 
could  be  wasted  in  endeavoring  to  combat  the  opposition  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  were  unwilling  to  give  unreview- 
able authority  to  the  War  Department.  That  this  latter  view 
was  correct  is  already  indicated.  On  Tuesday  morning  Mr. 
Dorr,  in  spite  of  his  assertion  that  it  was  the  moral  duty  of  the 
Government  to  validate  the  contracts  (see  quotation  above),  now 
appeared  and  urged  striking  out  the  provision  permitting  review, 
and  urged  support  of  the  provision  vesting  power  absolutely  in 
the  War  Department.  It  was  this  attitude  that  provoked  the 
telegram  from  the  New  York  Chamber  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Benedict  Crowell  and  the  criticism  by  Mr.  Bernheimer  that 
business  men  throughout  the  country  did  not  desire  the  creation 
of  "a  benevolent  despotism  in  the  War  Department  for  the  settle- 
ment of  these  war  contracts.'*  The  result  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment's opposition  yesterday  has  been  already  to  break  up  the 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  Military  AflFairs  Committee 
and  to  prevent  the  reporting  of  a  complete  bill  to  the  Senate  on 
Monday  last,  as  was  contemplated  by  the  committee  on  Satur- 
day. The  latest  information  we  have  is  that  further  discussion 
of  the  bill  has  been  delayed  in  the  Senate  Committee  until  Friday. 
It  therefore  cannot  come  up  in  the  Senate  before  next  week. 
A  week  or  ten  days*  delay  has  already  been  created,  therefore, 
through  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  represen- 
tatives to  realize  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  commercial  situation 
and  not  with  a  military  situation,  and  that  the  needs  of  business 
men  throughout  the  country  are  entitled  to  respect  and  the  oppo- 
sition in  Congress  to  vesting  absolute  power  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  these  matters  has  a  basis  of  merit.  If  the  War  Depart- 
ment persists  in  its  opposition  to  the  reasonable  amendments  to 
S.  5261,  creating  a  commission  on  review,  the  business  men  of  the 
country  will  have  no  legal  remedy  anywhere  in  case  the  War 
Department  in  any  instance  declines  to  issue  the  certificate  of 
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waiver.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  a  telegram  was  sent  yester- 
day to  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Benedict  Cbowell,  saying: 
"*Such  a  situation  is  not  fair  to  the  business  men  of  the  country 
who  cut  red  tape  in  response  to  the  many  calls  from  your  De- 
partment, nor  fair  to  the  public  generally.  Why  should  your 
Department  oppose  clear  validating  of  all  contracts  made  in  good 
faith  or  oppose  the  right  either  of  the  Government  or  the  con- 
tractor to  review  your  decision  within  thirty  days?  Your  opposi- 
tion to  what  seems  to  us  is  a  fair  proposal  is  endangering  the 
credit  interests  of  the  country  and  setting  an  example  for  more 
general  repudiation  of  contracts." 

For  many  years  business  organizations  throughout  the  country, 
especially  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  have  been 
fighting  what  has  been  known  as  the  evils  of  '^cancellations**,  a 
word  more  polite  than  ''repudiation  of  obligations".  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  War  Department  is  asking  for  nothing  less  tlian 
absolute  power  to  determine  whether  or  not  obligations  which  it 
assumed  and  upon  the  faith  of  which  business  men  went  ahead 
shall  be  treated  as  valid.  Neither  the  Dent  Bill  nor  the  Cham- 
berlain Bill  as  urged  by  the  War  Department  is  adequate  to 
protect  the  interests  of  business  men  who  have  dealt  fairly  with 
the  Government. 

For  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York 

Charles  L.  Bernheimer, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Arbitration 

e.  h.  outerbridge, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Foreign 
Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War 

Julius  Henry  Cohen, 
Counsel 


TELEGRAMS    AND     LETTERS    BETWEEN     WAR     DEPARTMENT 

AND     committees     OF     CHAMBER      CONCERNING 

ADJUSTMENT     OF     WAR     CONTRACTS 

January  14,  1919. 
Honorable  Benedict  Crowell, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D,  C. 

On  behalf  of  the  business  men  of  this  State,  we  strongly 
protest  against  your  opposition  to  amendments  to  the  Chamber- 
lain Bill,  offered  by  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  creating 
a  Commission  on  Appeals  to  promptly  hear  cases  on  appeal  from 
War  Department  decisions  in  war  contract  cases.  Neither  Dent 
Bill  nor  present  Senate  Committee  Bill  validates  contracts.  Dent 
Bill  merely  authorizes  your  department  to  make  settlements  and 
Chamberlain  Bill  without  our  amendments  authorizes  your  Dc- 
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partment,  if  in  your  judgment  the  public  interests  so  require,  to 
make  waiver  of  technical  informalities.  Either  Bill  without  the 
Commission  for  Review  puts  absolute  power  of  life  or  death  of 
the  contracts  in  the  hands  of  your  Department.  Such  a  situation 
is  not  fair  to  the  business  men  of  the  country  who  cut  red  tape 
in  response  to  the  many  calls  from  your  Department  nor  fair  to 
the  pubKc  generally.  Why  should  youp  Department  oppose  clear 
validating  of  all  contracts  made  in  good  faith  or  oppose  the  right 
either  of  the  Government  or  the  contractor  to  review  your  deci- 
sions within  thirty  days?  Your  opposition  to  what  seems  to 
us  is  a  fair  proposal  is  endangering  •  the  credit  interests  of  the 
country  and  setting  an  example  for  more  general  repudiation  of 
contracts.  Strongly  urge  you  to  withdraw  your  opposition  and 
permit  fair  review  of  settlements,  either  on  appeal  of  Department 
of  Justice  or  contractor  within  thirty  days.  Why  should  War 
Department  oppose  such  a  proposition?  It  is  raising  opposition 
from  those  who  suspect  collusion  between  contractors  and  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  such  collusion, 
but  opposition  to  a  fair  and  impartial  review  outside  of  your 
Department  encourages  suspicion  and  will  delay  all  legislation. 
For  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

(Signed)  E.  H.  Outerbridge,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and 
Shipping  after  the  War. 

Charles  L.  Bernhetmer,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Arbitration. 

Julius  Henry  Cohen,  Counsel, 

January  IS,  1919. 

E.  H.  Outerbridge,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

Your  telegram  of  January  14th  indicates  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion as  to  the  facts  of  the  situation  and  I  deem  it  highly  desirable 
that  you  personally  come  to  Washington  and  take  up  this  matter 
with  me  as  speedily  as  possible. 

(Signed)  Benedict  Crowell, 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

January  15,  1919. 
Honorable  Benedict  Crowell, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Imperative  duties  here  prevent  our  coming  to  Washington 
immediately.  Delay  in  securing  proper  legislation  serious.  A 
week  has  already  been  lost  by  your  opposition  declared  Monday 
to  the  Bill  which  Senate  Committee  was  ready  Saturday  to  report 
favorably  and  which  had  the  approval  of  all  the  commercial 
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bodies  represented  in  Washington  at  the  hearing.  Will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  telegraph  us  pointing  out  definitely  in  what  respect 
you  think  our  telegram  to  you  indicates,  as  you  say,  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  facts  of  the  situation? 

For  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

(Signed)  E.  H.  Outerbridge,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and 
Shipping  after  the  War. 

Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Arbitration. 

Julius  Henry  Cohen,  Counsel. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  16,  1919. 

E.  H.  Outerbridge,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York, 

Your  telegram  of  January  fifteenth  received  and  indicates  a 
further  misconception  of  the  facts.  On  Thursday  last  the  Senate 
Committee  reported  out  a  Bill  substantially  as  prepared  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  which  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
representatives  of  the  War  Service  Committees  representing  in- 
dustry, of  the  contractors  so  far  as  they  were  represented,  and  the 
assent  of  the  War  Department.  On  Saturday  largely  on  the 
initiative  of  your  counsel  as  I  am  informed  a  radical  amendment 
was  suggested.  On  Monday  the  commercial  bodies  present  as  I 
am  informed  regarding  the  amendment  as  in  some  respects 
impracticable  and  discriminatory  qualified  their  previous  assent 
to  it  as  it  stood  and  on  Tuesday  presented  further  amendments. 
The  position  of  the  War  Department  has  been  and  will  be  that  it 
would  be  entirely  proper  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  give  to  the  holders 
of  informal  contracts  precisely  the  same  right  of  review  of  the 
action  of  the  Government  that  is  given  to  all  other  claimants 
against  the  United  States.  It  has  not  and  will  not  express  its 
approval  of  any  plan  such  as  that  proposed  by  your  coun^l  which 
puts  one  class  of  business  men  in  a  profitable  position  over  other 
claimants  against  the  United  States.  I  do  not  understand  that  you 
have  been  in  close  personal  touch  here  with  the  situation.  For  that 
reason  I  have  felt  it  due  to  you  and  to  the  body  you  represent  to 
extend  opportunity  to  you  to  discuss  the  situation  directly  with 
me  and  such  conference  would  still  be  agreeable  to  me.  The 
Department  has  used  every  effort  to  point  out  to  Congress  the 
urgent  need  for  legislation  of  this  matter  and  to  expedite  its 
passage.  The  Department  at  the  request  of  the  Committees  of 
Congress  has  pointed  out  what  from  its  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lem it  believes  will  be  the  administrative  effect  of  legislation  pro- 
posed. It  will  continue  to  perform  that  duty. 
(Signed)  Benedict  Crowell, 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
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January  17,  1919. 
Hon.  Benedict  Crowell, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D,  C 

Regret  your  telegram  16th  does  not  answer  question  in  my 
telegram  as  to  why  you  object  to  clear  validation  of  contracts 
and  a  right  of  prompt  appeal  to  Reviewing  Commission  if  con- 
tractor feels  injustice  is  being  done  him.  I  have  not  been  under 
any  misconception  regarding  the  proposed  legislation  or  any 
meetings  in  VVashington  with  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  had  any- 
thing to  do.  I  personally  conferred  in  Washington  with  Mr. 
Thelen  and  Senators  Hitchcock,  Frelinghuysen,  McKel- 
LAR  and  Calder.  When  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ar- 
bitration and  the  counsel  of  the  Chamber  left  Washington  Sat- 
urday a  clear  agreement  among  all  parties  in  interest  had  been 
reached  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  The 
information  reaching  me  from  persons  who  were  present  as  to 
what  occurred  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  does  not  concur  with 
what  you  state  you  were  informed,  namely,  that  those  represent- 
ing the  business  interests  of  the  country  had  reversed  their 
previous  conclusions  and  believed  the  Saturday  agreement  im- 
practicable and  discriminatory.  Do  you  mind  stating  which  rep- 
resentative of  commercial  interests  took  that  position  ?  The 
proposal  agreed  upon  on  Saturday  did  not  require  any  appeal  by 
the  Government  and  therefore  we  did  not  object  on  our  own 
account  when  it  was  proposed  by  you  Saturday  night  to  limit  the 
right  of  appeal  to  contractors  only  and  so  telegraphed  Mr.  De- 
frees,  but  regarding  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Government  you 
must  know  that  was  inserted  to  meet  the  views  of  some  of  the 
Senators  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  whose  views  were 
entitled  to  respect  and  who  could  delay  legislation.  We  have  never 
objected  to  those  holding  valid  contracts  having  exactly  the  same 
rights  as  those  holding  invalid  or  informal  contracts.  We  believe 
it  improper  to  subject  contractors  to  the  sole  and  arbitrary  de- 
cision of  the  War  Department  through  the  many  agents  which 
it  must  employ  without  the  protection  of  some  right  of  appeal 
more  immediate  and  practical  than  the  Court  of  Claims.  All  of 
the  representatives  of  the  war  contractors  and  commercial  in- 
terests in  Washington  on  Saturdav  also  expressed  that  belief  and 
determined  to  stand  for. that,  and  we  are  unable  to  understand 
how  you  can  afford  to  stand  for  anything  less  than  that.  My 
associates  unanimously  in  agreement  with  this. 

E.  H.  OuTERRRTDGE,  Chairman, 
Committee  Foreiern  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the 
War  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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WAIl  'TDEPARTBfKNT 

office  of 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  Director  of  Munitions 

Munitions  Building 

Washington,  D.  C. 

January  18,  1919. 
E.  H.  Outerbridge,  Esq., 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Netv  York  City,  N,  Y, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Outerbridge: — 

I  have  your  telegram  of  January  17,  1919.  I  learn  from  it  for 
the  first  time  that  you  have  been  in  Washington  on  this  matter. 
I  can  only  regret  that  when  you  were  here,  before  forming  year 
own  conclusions  and  advising  the  body  that  you  represent  as  to 
the  action  they  should  take,  that  you  did  not  discuss  this  matter 
with  me  and  so  ascertain  from  those  directly  chargeable  with 
administrative  responsibility  for  this  matter  their  views  on  its 
practical  aspects.  I  have  felt  and  feel  my  responsibility  in  the 
prompt  and  fair  settlement  of  contracts  formal  and  informal 
most  deeply,  and  have  welcomed  suggestions  and  assistance  from 
every  source  and  have  been  glad  to  confer  with  representatives 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  War  Service  Committees,  and 
contractors  affected,  and  should  have  welcomed  and  would  now 
welcome  a  frank  discussion  with  you  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
accomplish  results  which  we  both  have  deeply  at  heart.  Ap- 
proached in  this  spirit  I  can  conceive  that  further  discuss-on 
between  us  might  be  fruitful,  but  I  am  not  in  the  least  optimistic 
of  convincing  you  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  not  succeed 
m  convincing  me  by  further  debate  by  telegraph. 

You  will  recall  that  the  first  bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Committee  provided  for  withdrawing  from  the  War  Department 
the  entire  matter  of  the  settlement  of  its  contracts,  formal  and 
informal,  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  still  to  be 
constituted.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  you  will  know  better  than  I. 
your  counsel  has  been  crech'ted  with  activity  in  the  authorship 
and  support  of  this  measure.  At  the  request  of  certain  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  T  pointed  out  what  seemed  to  me  would 
be  the  intolerable  delays  and  disastrous  results  that  would  follow 
from  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  That  this  would  have  been 
the  result  of  that  bill  was  the  opinion  of  every  representative  of 
industry  with  whom  T  have  talked  on  the  subject.  As  a  result  a 
hearing  was  held  which  T  personally  attended  at  which  a  bill 
which  had  been  very  carefully  prepared  by  the  War  Industries 
Board,  was  presented  as  entirely  satisfactory  by  a  representative 
of  the  War  Service  Committees,  who  stated  that  he  spoke  under 
the  authority  of  delegates  representing  practically  all  of  the  or- 
ganized industries  of  the  country.  To  this  bill  the  War  Depart- 
ment assented.    The  representatives  of  the  contractors  concerned 
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also  assented.  Your  counsel  attended  this  hearing  but  whfle  I 
was  present  he  did  not  dissent  from  the  general  approval  of  this 
carefully  prepared  measure.  It  was  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Committee,  This  bill,  as  framed  and  presented  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  industry,  provided  for  no  review  of  the  action  of  the 
War  Department. 

The  War  Department  had  set  up  and  had  in  operation  machin- 
ery in  the  various  localities  for  the  prompt  adjustment  of  con- 
tracts. On  these  boards  business  men  with  intimate  acquaintance 
with  local  conditions  are  prominent  members.  Appeals  may  be 
had  to  bureau  boards  in  Washington  and  to  a  special  board  acting 
for  the  Secretary  of  War  composed  of  Lt.  Col.  Lehman,  a  New 
York  business  man  of  standing,  Lt.  Col.  Malone,  a  New  York 
lawyer,  in  whom  I  understand  both  the  City  and  its  merchants 
have  reposed  confidence  in  his  work  in  the  Corporation  Counsel's 
Office,  and  Lt.  Col.  Garnett,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Public 
Service*  Commission  of  Virginia.  I  question  very  much  whether 
a  commission  can  be  secured  which  will  give  a  fairer  disposition 
of  the  claims  of  the  contractors.  I  am  quite  sure  that  none  can 
be  established  that  can  without  protracted  experience  give  as 
prompt  and  intelligent  consideration  to  the  questions  involved. 
Consequently  I  feel  that  the  creation  of  such  a  commission  is  un- 
necessary and  through  its  duplication  of  demands  upon  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department 
charged  with  these  matters  is  likely  to  work  a  hardship  on  those 
business  men  whose  desire  it  is  to  adjust  fairly  and  promptly 
rather  than  litigate  their  claims. 

In  view  of  the  cordial  support  of  the  representatives  of  industry 
and  of  the  contractors  to  the  War  Industries  Board  bill  which 
made  no  provision  for  an  appeals  commission  at  the  time  it  was 
urged  upon  the  Senate  by  them  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have 
not  been  very  much  impressed  as  to  the  need  of  such  a  commis- 
sion by  their  later  assent  to  what  have  been  stated  to  be  the  very 
insistent  urgings  of  your  counsel  in  the  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. In  stating  that  I  proposed  to  limit  the  appeal  to  contractors 
you  have  been  misinformed.  My  suggestion  was  that  your  coun- 
sel's amendment  be  eliminated  altogether.  That  the  representa- 
tives of  industry  had  qualified  their  approval  of  Saturday  to  your 
counsel's  amendment  is  substantiated  by  the  substantial  changes 
suggested  by  them  on  Tuesday  eliminating  the  appeal  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  extending  it  to  all  contractors  with 
the  War  Department.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  however,  they 
still  adhere  to  their  agreement  with  your  counsel  to  support  a 
commission  in  some  form. 

The  Department,  as  I  have  said,  has  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
oppose  a  review  of  its  determinations,  only,  I  repeat,  it  cannot 
and  will  not  express  an  approval  of  a  plan  for  putting  one  class  of 
claimants  against  the  United  States  in  a  preferential  position,  and, 
let  me  assure  you,  it  feels  not.  the  least  embarrassment  in  taking 
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this  stand.  Whatever  disposition  of  the  matter  Congress  may 
see  fit  to  make  will,  it  goes  without  saying,  be  cheerfully  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Depiartment. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  Benedict  Crowell, 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
Director  of  Munitions. 

January  21,  1919. 
Honorable  Benedict  Croweix,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 

War  Department,  Munitions  Bldg,,  Washington,  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary: — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  18th  inst.  which  has  my 
careful  attention. 

At  the  outset  I  should  say  to  you  that  although  Mr.  Cohen  is 
counsel  for  the  Chamber,  in  this  matter  he  has  never  spoken  in 
any  other  way  than  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Committees  in 
charge.  When  he  was  last  in  Washington,  Mr.  Bernheimer, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber,  was 
with  him,  and  in  earlier  conferences  I  was  present,  and  I  have 
kept  in  a  very  close  touch  with  the  matter  and  thoroughly  approve 
of  what  Mr.  Bernheimer  and  Mr.  Cohen  have  done  when  I 
was  not  in  Washington. 

I  have  recently  been  quite  overwhelmed  with  matters  which 
have  come  iniexpectedly  through  death  in  affairs  where  I  am 
trustee  and  which  have  added  to  an  already  over-full  calendar  of 
matters  of  an  imperative  nature,  so  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  go  back  to  Washington  on  the  two  subsequent  occasions 
when  Mr.  Bernheimer,  Chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Abilra- 
tion,  and  Mr.  Cohen,  our  counsel,  were  there,  but  I  am  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  what  they  did  and  approve  of  their  actions. 

When  I  was  in  Washington  I  called  on  Secretary  Baker  and 
from  there  had  one  of  the  Secretaries  especially  communicate 
with  you  to  find  out  if  I  might  see  you  in  reference  to  this  matter 
and  waited  for  some  little  time,  but  was  arlvised  that  your  engage- 
ments were  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  me. 

Regarding  the  Hitchcock  bill  first  reported  out  from  the  Com- 
mittee, it  had  been  drawn  and  discussed  by  Senator  Hitchcock 
and  his  associates  before  we  knew  anything  of  it.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Senators  Hitchcock,  FRELiNnHUYSEN  and  Mc- 
Kellar,  Mr.  Cohen  and  I  pointed  out  that  as  then  drawn  it 
would  not  and  could  not  validate  the  contracts  in  question.  We 
had  no  part  in  the  authorship  of  the  Commission  suggested  in 
tliat  proposed  measure.  We  pointed  out  that  a  Commission  as 
then  outlined  could  not  possibly  deal  with  all  the  cases  without 
causing  undue  delay,  certainly  not  unless  supplemented  by  a  pro- 
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vision  for  Regional  Boards  to  ascertain  and  certify  the  facts, 
and  we  urged  upon  the  Senator  and  his  associates  their  adoption 
and  support  of  a  supplementary  Bill  we  had  prepared  providing 
for  such  Regional  Boards,  and  which  Bill  was  introduded  the 
next  day  by  Senator  Colder  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  while  courteously  considerate  and  finally 
adopting  our  suggested  alteration  in  the  language  to  validate  the 
contracts,  was  as  unwilling  to  go  the  whole  length  that  we  pro- 
posed regarding  the  machinery  to  be  created  for  the  immediate 
ascertainment  of  facts  as  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  sole  power 
of  settlement  without  review  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Department 
as  proposed  in  the  original  House  Bill.  He  was  most  clear  and 
emphatic  on  that  point. 

We  certainly  could  not  claim,  as  you  state,  the  "authorship" 
of  the  Hitchcock  Bill,  but  I  was  quite  confident,  after  my  discus- 
sion with  the  Senate  Committee  in  charge,  that  there  was  no  hope 
whatever  of  any  Bill  passing  that  would  vest  complete  power, 
without  review,  in  the  War  Department.  We  therefore  sought 
to  improve  the  Hitchcock  Bill  and  urged  upon  all  of  the  trade 
organizations  throughout  the  country  that  they  press  for  passage 
the  Calder  Bill,  as  supplementary  to  and  as  essentially  necessary 
to  the  Hitchcock  Bill. 

We  understood  that  the  War  Department  stood  for  the  Dert 
Bill.  Mr.  Bernheimer  and  Mr.  Cohen  were  told  by  Chairman 
Dent  himself  that  the  bill  came  from  the  War  Department.  That 
Bill  was  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  the  business  men  whom  we 
represented,  and  I  understand  from  both  Mr.  Bernheimer  and 
Mr.  Cohen  that  when  you  last  appeared  before  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  you  admitted  that,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  passed  the  House,  it  was  "not  adequate  and  will  not  cover" 
the  situation.  When  I  was  in  Washington  I  learned  from  Mr. 
Thelen  that  your  Department  had  decided  to  stand  for  clear 
validating  of  the  contracts,  and  both  Mr.  Cohen  and  I  were 
shown  the  draft  of  the  measure,  to  which  we  made  suggested 
amendments.  Before  taking  our  position  publicly,  we  carefully 
waited  to  see  whether  or  not  this  suggested  plan  of  the  clear 
validation  of  contracts  would  be  presented  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  Congress.  When  next  the  representatives  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  returned  to  Washington,  they  found  that  the 
validating  bill  had  not  been  introduced,  and  in  conference  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen  discovered  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
anv  such  bill  beine  passed.  The  alternative  then  presented  was 
either  the  Dent  Bill  or  the  Hitchcock  Bill  amended,  and  while 
Senator  Hitchcock  was  not  willing  to  go  the  full  length  of  all 
our  proposals,  he  indicated  that  he  might  not  oppose  amendments 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  his  Bill,  designed  to  facilitate 
the  business  of  settlement  in  the  manner  we  were  urgine 

You  will  recall  that  it  was  Senator  Hitchcock's  Bill  that 
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was  reported  favorably  and  unanimously  by  the  Senate  Military 
Aflfairs  Conunittee,  and  at  the  moment  of  this  writing  it  is  the 
only  bill  in  the  Senate  ready  for  passage  by  that  body.  You  wiD 
be  aware,  of  course,  of  the  opposition  in  both  Houses  to  vesting 
complete  and  fittai  authority  with  the  War  Departnfmt  in  the 
matter  of  these  contracts.  We  believed  that  this  opposition  must 
be  met  fairly  and  squarely,  and  that  the  only  way  to  meet  it  was 
to  recognize  the  right  of  review  of  the  Government,  as  wdl  as 
the  right  of  review  of  the  contractor. 

You  are  mistaken  if  you  think  that  our  representatives  sought 
out  the  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  of  the  sub-committee  of  War  Service 
Committees,  or  of  the  Cleveland  meeting  with  the  view  of 
disorganizing  any  consideration  or  decisions  they  might  have 
reached.  We  were  not  aware  of  the  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  on  the  so-called  War  Industries 
Board  Bill  until  it  had  proceeded  during  the  morning,  and  durii^; 
the  luncheon  recess  quite  by  accident  the  members  of  these  vari- 
ous organizations  met  our  representatives  in  the  Senate  lunch 
room.  Our  representatives  were  invited  to  attend  a  joint  confer- 
ence immediately  after  the  hearing,  with  a  view  to  exchanging 
views  and  agreeing  upon  a  joint  plan  of  action. 

In  the  round  table  discussion  which  took  place  between  all 
these  representatives  and  our  representatives  they  came  to  a 
unanimous  conclusion  that  any  Bill  without  some  right  of  appeal 
to  a  Reviewing  Body  other  than  the  Court  of  Claims  would  be 
unsatisfactory  to  the  business  interests. 

You  would  not,  I  know,  suggest  that  all  of  the  gentlemen 
representing  these  several  interests  could  not  have  come  to  this 
unanimous  decision  except  by  a  process  of  reasoning  and  convic- 
tion each  for  himself. 

I  have  before  me  copies  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  Wash- 
ington and  from  other  parts  of  the  country  from  organizations 
not  representing  us  and  not  represented  by  us,  and  I  have  had 
long  distance  telephone  advices  also  from  some  of  those  present 
at  the  several  conferences  since  Saturday  the  11th,  all  of  which 
report  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  firm  stand  of  all  of 
the  interests  for  the  Board  of  Review  provided  for  in  the 
amendments  prepared  and  agreed  upon  at  that  last  conference 
at  which  our  representatives  were  present. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  reported  to  us  that  you  had  suggested 
after  that  general  ai^reement  that  the  Department  of  Justice  might 
interpret  their  rigrht  of  review  in  a  way  to  cause  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  withhold  all  settlements  for  at  least  30  days,  and  we 
replied  that  it  was  well-known  that  providing  for  the  right  of 
review  by  the  Department  of  Justice  had  been  put  in  the  Bill  to 
meet  the  views  of  certain  Senators  of  the  Committee  who  had  it 
in  their  power  to  delay  legislation  and  who  had  clearly  stated  that 
they  proposed  to  insist  upon  some  such  feature. 
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We,  however,  readily  agreed  that  we  should  make  no  objection 
to  that  being  omitted  if  it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senators  who  were  present  it  the  meeting  on  Saturdajr  the  11th 
when  the  whole  question  was  so  thoroughly  discussed,  so  that 
there  might  not  be  any  charge  of  bad  faith  laid  against  us. 

I  note  that  in  your  letter  you  state  it  was  not  your  proposal 
to  merely  eliminate  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  but  that  your  suggestion  was  that  all  right  of  appeal 
should  be  eliminated. 

It  is  true  that  we  were  also  advised  from  Washington  that  that 
was  finally  your  position,  but  we  did  not  understand  that  your 
first  proposal  went  beyond  the  elimination  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  appeal. 

You  will  see  from  above  that  when  those  who  remained  in 
Washington  suggested  or  agreed  to  eliminating  the  appeal  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  we  had  in  communication  with  them, 
agreed  also  to  that,  providing  only,  as  stated  above,  it  was  done 
by  an  agreement  which  would  not  subject  us  to  a  charge  of  bad 
faith  with  any  Senator. 

The  final  sentence  in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  in  your 
letter  confirms  what  I  have  said  above  and  what  I  said  in  my 
telegram  of  the  17th  to  you — that  our  advices  were  that  all  the 
parties  in  interest  still  adhered  firmly  to  the  support  of  an  appeal 
for  all  contractors. 

We  have  never  proposed  or  suggested  that  all  contractors 
should  not  be  treated  alike  and  no  act  of  ours  has  consciously 
suggested  putting  one  contractor  in  a  preferentiaP position  over 
another. 

It  seems  that  we  are,  therefore,  in  accord  as  to  many  of  the 
instances  that  have  transpired  but  are  not  in  accord  as  to  the 
fundamental  question  as  to  whether  the  settlement  should  be  left 
entirely  within  the  machinery  and  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  be  subject  {o  the  right  of  appeal  to  some  other  tribunal 
than  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  final  proposal  upon  which  all  of  the  representatives  of 
commercial  organizations  ae:reed  did  not  disturb  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  existing  machinery  which  was  established  in  your 
department.  The  objection  to  that  machinery  which  was  urged 
both  by  Senators  and  business  men  seems  to  us  to  have  merit — 
that  however  distinguished  and  able  the  gentlemen  were  who  con- 
stituted the  personnel  of  such  bodies,  they  were  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  your  denartment  and  could  only  function  in  accord- 
ance with  such  procedure  as  you  established.  In  this  connection, 
may  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  you  have  already  given 
orders  that  in  cases  of  partial  delivery  under  contracts  containing 
no  suspension  of  cancellation  clauses,  the  contractors  are  only 
to  receive  the  same  settlerrents  as  are  made  with  contractors  hav- 
ing contracts  containing  suspension  or  cancellation  clauses  ?  And 
may  I  also  ask  whether  it  is  the  fact  that  your  department  is  re- 
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quiring  the  signing  of  formal  documents  of  submission  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  boards  before  the  contractor  is  permitted 
to  be  heard  ? 

1  fail  to  find  either  in  your  letter  or  in  your  telegrams  any 
discussion  of  the  question  arising  from  the  sentence :  "provided 
he  finds  that  such  waiver  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest."  Surely  you  do  not  disagree  with  us  that  this  vests 
absolute  and  complete  power  in  your  hands  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  contract  shall  be  validated.  Surely  you  cannot  contend 
that  such  power  should  be  vested  in  you,  without  review.  Indeed, 
you  must  see  the  necessity  for  review  by  assenting  to  such  review 
before  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  Chamber  has  taken  the  position  from  the  beginning  that 
review  before  the  Court  of  Claims,  either  of  those  suing  upon 
valid  or  suing  upon  invalid  contracts,  was  wholly  inadequate. 
That  is  why  we  presented  and  urged  the  passage  of  the  Caldcr 
Bill.  Your  argument  for  expedition  should  follow  you  through 
to  the  necessity  for  some  more  ready  tribunal  of  review  than  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

Your  opposition  to  giving  the  Government  the  right  of  review 
upon  the  ground  that  this  would  tie  up  all  the  settlements  for 
thirty  days,  during  which  the  Department  of  Justice  might  exer- 
cise its  right  of  appeal,  seems  to  us  to  fall  of  its  own  weight.  It 
was  in  November,  shortly  after  the  armistice,  when  Mr.  Bern- 
HEiMER  and  Mr.  Cohen  first  went  to  Washington  and  took  up 
this  subject  Nearly  two  months  have  passed  in  discussing  the 
legislation.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  was  won 
over  unanimously  to  recognition  of  the  fact  that  equality  of  the 
right  of  review  was  a  fair  principle.  By  your  opposition  to  this 
provision,  you  have  already  delayed  the  report  by  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  ten  days. 

We  were  confident  that  the  temper  of  the  Senate  would  not 
have  permitted  legislation  to  pasis  without  provision  for  some 
review  of  the  action  of  the  War  Department. 

We  have  never  given  any  countenance  to  the  charge  that  there 
existed  circumstances  which  your  Department  desired  to  cover 
up,  but  opposition  of  your  Department  to  review  certainly  lends 
support  to  your  critics. 

If  the  contractors  desired  the  right  of  review,  we  could  not 
understand  why  the  War  Department  would  not  agree  readily 
to  it.  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  War  Department 
could  be  more  concerned  in  the  interests  of  the  contractor  for  a 
speedv  settlement  than  the  contractor  is  himself. 

With  assurances  of  resnect.  I  remain. 

Yours  verv  sincerely, 
(Signed)   E    H.  Outerbrtdgr,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the 

War  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  statement  was  ordered  received. 
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PORTRAIT  OF   E.  H.  OUTERBRIDGE 

The  President. — It  seems  just  at  this  point  very  fitting  that 
we  should  turn  our  eyes  from  the  last  speaker  (Mr.  Outer- 
bridge)  to  a  portrait  of  him  that  stands  at  my  right  in  the 
comer  and  which  he  now  presents  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
[Applause.] 

We  know  very  well  that  no  painter,  no  matter  how  gifted,  can 
fully  do  justice  to  our  friend  Mr.  Outerbridge  by  a  portrait. 

I  now  accept  this  portrait  of  our  ex-President  with  grateful 
thanks  and  express  the  hope  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  us  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  to  continue  to  render  his  notable 
service  to  the  Chamber. 


FUND  FOR  COMMERCIAL  DIPLOMAS 

The  President. — Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  there  is  an 
item  of  new  business  which  will  not  take  very  long,  but  I 
venture  to  think  it  is  really  quite  momentous.  The  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  at  their  last  meeting  were  delighted 
by  a  proposition  of  one  of  our  honored  members,  an  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  who  with  great  modesty  and  with  singular 
felicity  made  a  proposition  regarding  educational  diplomas,  par- 
ticularly for  use  in  foreign  trade,  so  that  qualified  persons  could 
receive  a  certificate  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  after  passsing 
the  examinations  which  we  now  propose.  I  now  ask  Mr.  Ring, 
the  Chairman  of  our  Executive  Committee,  to  read  this  letter  to 
you,  because  it  is  really  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chamber,  and 
to  do  it  with  even  a  little  more  than  his  customary  force  and 
precision,  so  that  you  may  get  the  whole  strength  of  this 
communication. 

Mr.  Ring,  I  now  call  upon  you  to  perform  this  duty. 

LETTER  PROM  A.  BARTON  HEPBURN 

Mr.  Ring. — Mr.  President,  it  aflfords  me  very  great  pleasure 
to  read  this  letter  and  I  am  sure  it  will  afford  our  members  still 
greater  pleasure  to  hear  it. 
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New  York,  January  f^,  1919. 

*' Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York: 
"Gentlemen  : 

"For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund,  fhe  income  of  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  Commercial  Education, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  languages,  I  herewith  present 
you  receipts  for  stock  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  No. 
747,  748,  and  749,  respectively,  each  calling  for  one  hundred 
(100)  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  also  for  one  hundred  (100)  shares  of 
the  Chase  Securities  Corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
also  certificate  A5468  for  one  hundred  (100)  shares  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  also  certificate  A1697  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Columbia  Trust  Company  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"The  present  annual  income  of  these  securities  is  eight  thou- 
sand six  hundred  dollars  ($8,600),  and  should  be  more  as  time 
goes  by.  I  create  this  fund  in  the  above  form  because  I  am 
familiar  with  the  properties,  whose  securities  I  hand  you,  and 
believe  theip  to  be  an  excellent  form  of  investment.  However, 
you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  sell  them  whenever  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Executive  Committee  a  sale  would  be  wise,  the  proceeds 
to  be  reinvested  in  good  securities  in  order  to  preserve  the  fund 
hereby  created,  and  produce  a  continuing  income  for  the  purpose 
above  specified.  , 

"If  there  should  be  a  CoWtgt  of  Cx^mmerce,  or  its  equivalent 
created,  with  the  co-operation  and  approval  of  the  Chamber, 
then  this  fund  may  be  transferred  to  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  this  college.  Pending  the  happening  of  such  an  event, 
the  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  furthering  Commercial 
Education  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as 
provided  for  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  January  2nd,  1919,  reading: 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York  approve  a  system  of  examinations  and  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  substantially  as  described  in  the  report 
herewith  submitted,  and  authorizes  and  instructs  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  take  active  measures  to  put  them  into 
practical  execution.' 

"Very  respectfully, 
"(Signed)  A.  Barton  Hepbuurn.** 

THANKS  TO   MR.  HEPBURN 

The  President. — I  am  telling  a  very  great  secret  when  I 
confide  to  you,  my  fellow  members,  that  Mr.  Hepburi?  did  not 
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want  any  publicity  about  this  matter.  He  desired  to  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel,  but  I  told  him  "No," — that  grreatness  could 
not  be  hidden,  and  he  must  stand  whatever  there  was  of  publicity 
in  connection  with  this  gift.  I  take  it,  gentlemen,  that  the 
President  on  your  behalf  should  personally  convey  to  Mr. 
Hepburn  your  appreciative  thanks  for  this  generous  gift  which 
he  has  just  bestowed  upon  the  Chamber.  [Applause.] 


MINUTE  IN  MEMORY  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

The  President. — Since  we  last  met  here  our  Nation,  our 
State,  and  our  City  have  lost  one  of  its  leading  men,  honored 
by  all.  It  seemed  fitting  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  this  Chamber,  of  which  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  an  honorary  member,  should  take  some  action.  Who 
better  than  President  Butler  of  Columbia,  also  our  fellow 
member,  could  prepare  a  minute  stating,  fittingly,  as  he  can  do, 
our  feelings  in  this  great  loss — ?  I  now  call  upon  President 
Butler. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  then  presented  the  following: 

THCODORC     R008CVCLT 

With  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt  forged  in  a  sky  that  had 
but  just  begun  to  darken,  the  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  ended, 
without  suffering  or  struggle,  at  his  home  at  Oyster  Bay,  on  the 
early  morning  of  Monday,  January  6,  1919. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  whose 
roll  of  honorary  membership  was  adorned  by  his  name  and  in 
whose  halls  he  was  a  familiar  friend,  halts  the  onward  march 
of  its  business  to  pay  sorrowful  and  affectionate  tribute  of  re- 
spect for  his  memory  and  of  admiration  for  his  life  and  char- 
acter. 

Theqdo^  Roosevelt  was.  a  native  son  of  New  York  and  in 
his  training,  his  private  life,  his  public  service  and  his  countless 
intellectual  interests,  represented  and  reflected  the  life  of  the 
great  Metropolis  to  which  he  was  always  proud  to  belong.  He 
knew  and  loved  the  New  York  of  the  early  Knickerbockers,  of 
the  English  Colonists,  of  the  nation-builders,  and  of  the  long 
series  of  splendid  men  who  in  church  and  state  and  trade  and 
commerce  have  made  the  name  of  this  city  honored  the  whole 
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world  round.  He  knew  and  loved  the  New  York  of  vision,  of 
constructive  sagacity  and  foresight,  and  of  warm  and  generous 
sympathy  for  just  causes,  for  suffering  peoples  and  for  stricken 
lands.  He  knew  and  loved  the  New  i'ork  which  holds  aloft  the 
torch  of  Liberty  at  the  Nation's  gateway,  and  which  feels  ever>- 
heart-throb  in  the  life  of  a  people  whose  homes  stretch  from 
pine  to  palm  and  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  long- 
rolling  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  knew  and  loved  the 
New  York  which  is  proud  to  be  called  the  Empire  State,  sinoc 
it  is  an  empire  of  freemen  bent  on  keeping  freemen  free. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  called,  while  his  young  manhood 
was  yet  in  the  making,  to  the  service  of  his  city,  his  state  and 
his  nation.  At  each  successive  post  of  duty  his  alert  human 
interest,  his  restless  zeal  for  action  and  his  quick  appreciation 
of  the  thing  that  needed  immediately  to  be  done,  marked  him  in 
his  youth  as  a  notable  leader  of  Americans,  and  as  a  personality 
of  quite  unmatched  attractiveness.  Within  a  few  days  of  his 
fortieth  birthday  he  was  chosen  to  be  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  for  two  years  filled  with  distinction  and  high  acceptance  the 
post  which  had  been  adorned  by  George  Clinton,  by  John  Jay,  by 
DeWitt  Clinton,  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  by  William  L.  Marcy.  by 
William  H.  Seward,  by  Silas  Wright,  by  Hamilton  Fish,  by  Ed- 
win D.  Morgan,  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  by  Grover  Qeveland. 

Elected  at  forty-two  to  be  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  ascended  the  steps  of  the  White  House 
shortly  thereafter  under  circumstances  of  tragic  sorrow  and 
amid  a  nation's  mourning  for  its  murdered  Chief  Magistrate. 
Of  native-born  New  Yorkers  only  Martin  Van  Buren  had  be- 
fore him  reached  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Republic,  despite 
tlie  rich  contribution  of  New  York  for  a  full  century  and  a  quar- 
ter to  the  intellectual  and  moral  leadership  of  the  nation.  He 
found  a  rich  and  rapidly  expanding  people  forced  to  undertake 
the  solution  of  new  and  difficult  problems  that  went  to  the  ver}' 
roots  of  their  economic  and  social  life.  He  attacked  these  prob- 
lems with  the  ardent  eag:emess  of  a  crusader.  He  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  American  people  and  supreme  confidence  in  their  right 
judgments,  if  only  they  could  be  brought  to  see  the  facts,  all  the 
facts  and  nothing  but  the  facts,  precisely  as  they  were.  His  admin- 
istration accompanied  an  era  of  large  and  rapid  readjustment  in  the 
public  and  the  business  life  of  America,  and  at  no  instant  was  his 
firm  grip  upon  the  wheel  that  steered  the  ship  of  state  in  any  degree 
relaxed.  Not  the  voices  of  those  who  personally  knew  and  loved 
him,  but  the  calm,  clear  voice  of  history  will  appraise  the  perma- 
nent value  of  his  public  service.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  us 
it  is  a  land-mark  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  ruling  passion  was  love  for  America, 
belief  in  America  and  joyful  purpose  to  serve  America  to  the 
utmost   of   his   powers.      Singularly   endowed   with   intellectual 
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alertness,  vital  force,  and  rich  and  deep  emotions,  he  blended 
these  attributes  together  in  a  personality  dynamic  both  in  its 
generating  power  and  in  its  popular  attractiveness. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  had  keenest  joy  in  combat.  The  sense 
of  conflict,  of  overcoming  difficulties  and  removing  obstacles,  of 
beating  down  stupidity  and  malice,  gave  him  gladdest  satisfac- 
tion. Into  a  combat  he  carried  every  power  of  his  being  and 
for  the  battle  he  used  every  resource  in  the  great  armory  of 
argument  and  cunning  and  skill.  He  hated  a  sneak,  a  coward 
or  a  trimmer,  and  he  had  no  concern  for  him  who,  knowing  the 
truth,  dared  not  maintain  it. 

In  sixty  quick  years  he  lived  the  space  of  a  Methuselah's  life. 
So  packed  were  those  years  with  incident  and  activity  and  ac- 
complishment that  each  one  of  them  seems  a  decade.  Yet  sixty 
years  are  the  years  not  of  old  age,  but  of  maturity.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  did  not  live  to  grow  old.  •  His  maturest  years  were 
spent  in  contact  with  great  questions  that  racked  the  best  brains 
of  the  world  and  taxed  the  stoutest  hearts.  He  saw  clearly  and 
true  the  underlying,  and  at  first  hidden,  significance  of  the  great 
war.  He  seized  quickly  upon  the  moral  issues  involved  and 
loudly  called  upon  his  countr}'men  to  play  the  part  of  men  when 
the  world  was  in  flames.  He  lived  to  see  one  of  the  two  great 
enemies  of  freedom  broken  and  vanquished  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  its  representatives  and  title-bearers  in  flight  from  home  and 
coimtry.  He  died  while  the  other  great  enemy  of  freedom  was 
hissing  and  raising  its  head  to  strike.  Who  can  doubt  that,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  he  would  have  been  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  who  fight  to  beat  down  anarchy  and  the  forces  of  unreason 
and  destruction,  a?  be  was  ready  to  go  into  the  front  rank  of 
those  who  fought  to  beat  back  autocracy  ? 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  passionate  love  of  human  kind  was 
accompanied  with  a  passionate  love  of  nature  and  all  that  na- 
ture had  to  ofTer  for  the  pleasure  and  the  satisfaction  of  man. 
The  animals  of  the  household  and  the  farm  were  his  friends 
and  constant  companions.  He  spoke  to  them  with  the  familiar 
affection  of  a  father  talking  to  his  children.  The  habits  and 
characteristics  of  the  wild  beasts  and  the  history  of  the  animal 
dweller*;  in  the  distant  and  dangerous  places  of  the  earth  were 
well  understood  by  him.  The  flowers  of  the  garden  and  the 
roadside  he  tended  with  his  own  hand  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
he  called  each  by  its  familiar  name  and  note. 

With  all  this  many-sided  interest,  and  with  all  his  zest  for  con- 
stant action,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  withal  a  man  of  books 
and  letters.  He  feasted  alike  upon  prose  and  poetry,  upon 
travel  and  adventure,  upon  history  and  fiction,  and  upon  all 
that  described  and  revealed  the  world's  humbler  folk  and  chil- 
dren. From  his  wide  reading  he  drew  an  astonishingly  rich  and 
varied  vocabulary  and  he  has  given  currency  to  many  striking 
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and  forceful  phrases,  bearing  the  stamp  sterling,  that  will  con- 
tinue in  circulation  for  generations  to  come  wherever  the  English 
language  is  used  as  coin.  In  the -Bible  and  in  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
he  found  more  than  one  word  or  phrase  that  his  ingenuity  as 
an  artificer  made  directly  to  apply  to  conditions  and  happenings 
of  the  moment. 

Fully  to  comprehend  the  interests  and  affections  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  one  must  extend  the  scope  of  the  famous  line  of  the 
Roman  poet  and  say  that  he  was  truly  a  living  being,  and  that 
nothing  which  had  life  was  outside  the  range  of  his  interest  and 
his  affection. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  think  of  America  with  this  busy  life 
ended  and  this  ardent  spirit  gone  from  the  arena  of  combat  and 
strife  to  its  everlasting  rest.  In  the  darkness  of  the  early  morn- 
ing, while  the  dawn  was  still  awaiting  its  call  to  daily  service, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  set  his  feet  in  the  path  of  silence  that 
leads  to  those  golden  gardens  of  memory  where  rich  and  ripen- 
ing spirits  love  constantly  to  dwell. 

May  the  Light  Everlasting  shine  upon  him ! 

Mr.  Ring. — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  minute  that  has 
just  been  read  by  Dr.  Butler  be  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  and 
that  a  copy,  suitably  engrossed,  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  will  follow  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  I 
will  ask  you  to  rise  and  remain  standing  while  we  are  led  in 
prayer  by  our  friend.  Dr.  Manning,  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church. 

PRAYER  BY  THE  REVEREND  WILLIAM  T.  MANNING,  D.  D. 

Oh,  God,  our  Father,  we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  our  country 
and  especially  at  this  time  upon  all,  whether  in  political  or  com- 
mercial life,  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 
We  give  Thee  thanks  for  the  good  life,  the  great  service,  the  high 
example  of  Thy  servant,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  May  his  mem- 
ory inspire  us  all  to  more  fervent  patriotism  and  to  nobler  ser- 
vice. In  this  day  of  great  problems  and  responsibilities  give  to 
us  and  to  many  of  the  men  and  women  of  our  land  the  spin! 
which  Thou  didst  give  to  him.  Give  us  courage,  sincerity, 
loyalty  and  strength,  and  grant  that  as  true  Americans  we  may 
do  our  part,  each  one,  to  withstand  fearlessly  all  wrong  and 
hurtful  influences  and  to  uphold  whatever  is  for  the  benefit  of  our 
country  and  for  the  good  of  the  world,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 
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A  SUGGESTION  OF  THE  MAIN  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM 

SHOULD  BE  SOUGHT 

The  President. — Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  in  the  public  mind  at  present  is 
that  of  the  railroad  situation.  Many  organizations  are  studying 
it.  We  know  that  the  railroad  executives  are  studying  it,  and 
the  officials  at  Washington  are  studying  it.  It  has  seemed  to 
many  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  we  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  the  problem  placed  before  us  as 
clearly  and  succinctly  as  possible.  Fortunately,  among  the  many 
gifted  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  we  have  one  who 
is  we  think  particularly  able  to  enlighten  us  on  this  particular 
subject.  The  President  has  had  the  pleasure  of  inviting  the 
Honorable  Paul  M.  Warburg  to  address  us,  and  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  He  has  prepared  a  paper  of  considerable 
length,  and  I  take  it  of  depth  and  breadth  also,  and  at  my 
request,  very  cheerfully  acceded  to,  he  has  been  attempting  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  to  reduce  his  paper  to  within  the  limits  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  although  that  length  is  not  an 
indication  of  the  importance  of  his  paper,  nor  of  the  subject. 

I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  our  fellow  member, 
Mr.  Warburg,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  railroad  situation, 
and  a  possible  solution  of  it. 

ADDRESS  or  PAUL  M.  WARBUWG. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York:  After  an  absence  of 
almost  five  years,  it  is  a  very  genuine  pleasure  to  find  myself 
among  you  again,  deeply  grateful  for  your  courteous  invitation 
that  brings  me  back  here  to-day.  Much  as  your  call  honors  me, 
I  confess,  however,  to  some  reluctance  in  following  it  because 
of  the  fact  that,  not  being  a  railroad  expert,  it  is  a  well  nigh 
impossible  undertaking  for  me  to  attempt  to  throw  any  new 
li^t  upon  a  topic  so  thoroughly  canvassed  during  these  last 
months.  Indeed,  I  should  not  venture  to  speak  to  you,  were  it 
not  for  my  belief  that  at  this  juncture,  certain  basic  ideas  can- 
not be  restated  too  often,  and  that  my  intimate  touch  with  bank- 
ing reform  during  the  last  ten  years  might  possibly- enable  me 
to  suggest  some  thoughts  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  present 
railroad  question. 

The  railroad  problem  of  to-day,  in  many  respects,  is  very 
analogous  to  the  banking  problem  in  1908,  and  it  may  be  profitable 
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for  us  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  solution  then  found  and  the 
course  then  pursued  do  not  offer  a  valuable  cue  in  qur  present 
search.  It  is  from  this  angle  that  I  am  venturing  to  approach  the 
subject. 

As  the  panic  of  1907  brought  the  banking  situation  to  a  cli- 
max, so  the  railroad  problem,  through  the  war,  has  been  brought 
to  a  point  where  drastic  action  is  inevitable.  As  in  1908,  we 
find  the  public  tired  of  dilettantic  and  unscientific  palliative 
patch  work,  and  not  only  prepared  but  impatiently  calling  for  a 
thorough  and  final  solution. 

As  in  banking,  we  have  the  two  extreme  schools  of  thought 
of  private  ownership  and  operation  versus  ownership  and  opera- 
tion by  the  government.  As  in  banking,  we  have  the  determined 
cry  for  the  latter,  largely  based  upon  the  record  of  mistakes, 
failures,  and  abuses  laid  at  the  door  of  private  operation ;  and 
while,  as  in  banking,  grave  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  private 
enterprise  must  be  admitted,  it  is  now  being  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  real  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  ill-conceived  and  iO- 
applied  legislation  and  regulation.  As  in  banking,  the  legisla- 
tor's justified  aim  to  preserve  competition  has  brought  about 
excessive  decentralization;  as  in  banking,  we  have  the  proWem 
of  Federal  versus  State  control ;  we  have  deep  rooted  preju- 
dices to  overcome ;  and,  finally,  as  in  banking,  the  whole  question 
divides  itself  into  one  of  technique  and  theory  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  human  equation  on  the  other. 

When  last  I  stood  on  this  rostrum  in  January,  1911,  I  sub- 
mitted a  report  as  Chairman  of  a  committee  of  five  whom  you 
had  sent  to  Washington  to  a  general  conference  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade.  That  report  suggested 
fundamental  principles  which  should  underlie  banking  reform, 
and  it  recommended  the  organization  of  a  "Business  Men's 
League"  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  nation-wide 
campaign  spreading  the  gospel  of  these  thoughts.  It  may  be 
timely  to  recall  that  all  the  main  principles  urged  at  that  time 
by  your  committee  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Aldrich 
Plan,  and  later  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  attacking  the  railroad  problem  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  we  approached  the  banking  question.  While  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  general  discussion  has  advanced  far  enough 
to  permit  of  a  final  conclusion  or  to  allow  us  to  submit  plans 
upon  any  but  a  tentative  basis,  as  stepping  stones,  at  best,  towards 
the  evolution  of  the  final  scheme,  I  believe  it  is  none  tpo  sOon  to 
attempt  to  strip  the  problem  of  its  many  misleading  side-issues 
and  to  establish  clearly  the  larger  principles  involved  When 
these  principles  have  been  determined  and  agreed  upon,  we  may 
confidently  expect  to  find  the  solution  not  onl>  for  the  many 
puzzling  problems  of  technical  detail,  but  also  for  the  human  side, 
viz. :  the  question  of  devising  the  necessary  safeguards  for  an  cfB- 
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cient,  judicial  and  clean  administration.     In  banking  reform,  at 
least,  it  was  that  course  that  led  to  success. 

Let  us  proceed  then  by  a  process  of  elimination  of  all  such 
phases  as,  once  and  for  all,  should  be  considered  irrelevant,  or 
such  as  should  be  relegated  to  the  background  until  the  main  ques- 
tions have  been  settled. 

I 

The  railroad  problem  presents  itself  in  three  forms:  Private 
ownership  without  government  control,  government  ownership 
and  operation,  and  private  ownership  and  operation  under  gov- 
ernment control  (with  a  variation  of  government  ownership  and 
private  operation  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  Appendix  No.  2). 

We  need  not  waste  much  time  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
private  railroad  ownership  and  operation  unrestricted  by  govern- 
ment control.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  establishment 
of  adequate  means  of  transportation  and  of  fair  rates,  equal  for 
all,  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  public  interest,  and,  therefore, 
a  fit  object  of  government  supervision  and  regulation. 

In  ruling  out  from  the  discussion  the  possibility  of  a  return 
to  unrestricted  private  ownership  and  operation  we  eliminate 
at  the  same  time  its  three  most  vicious  concomitants:  Secret 
rebates,  excessive  capitalization,  and  obnoxious  attempts  at  polit- 
ical domination.  These  practices,  since  the  organization  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  we  may  safely  dismiss  as 
things  of  the  past. 

The  issue  is  then  confined  to  private  ownership  and  operation 
under  effective  government  regulation  versus  direct  ownership 
and  operation  by  the  government.  Which  of  the  two  is  more 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory?  For  brevity's  sake  permit  me  in 
this  paper  to  refer  to  these  two  methods  as  '^government  oper- 
ation" and  ** private  operation." 

We  may  admit  that  government  operation,  as  a  matter  of 
theory,  is  the  soundest  and  most  desirable  form  of  railroad  ad- 
ministration in  a  fully  developed  country,  where  new  construction 
no  longer  plays  an  all-important  part,  where  the  problem  of  rail- 
roading has  become  mainly  one  of  administration,  and  where, 
furthermore,  there  exists  an  ideal  government,  as  to  both  form 
and  personnel.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  with  respect  to 
these  pre-requisites  the  time  for  government  operation  in  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  come. 

Anybody  who  has  lived  for  four  years  in  Washington  and 
has  had  the  opportunity  for  intimate  observations  of  the  diffi- 
culties, delays  and  dangers  lying  in  the  way  of  government  ad- 
ministration, must  shudder  when  he  thinks  of  what  would  be 
the  result  for  our  body  politic  and  economic  if  twenty  billions' 
worth  of  railroad  property  became  the  object  of  development 
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and  operation  by  a  party  govermuetbt.  ^  A&nio  would  believe  that 
under  government  operation  the  future  growth  of  our  transpor- 
tation system  would  continue  on  economic  lines  uninfluenced 
by  petty  political  **log  rolling"?  The  highest  pre-war  expendi- 
tures ever  authorized  by  Congress  amounted  to  about  one  billion 
dollars.  Who  would  dare  to  hope  that  the  railroads*  an- 
nual operating  item  of  approximately  four  billion  dollars,  plus 
the  amount  necessary  for  additional  capital  expenditures,  esti- 
mated at  about  one  billion,  could  be  spent  without  ultimately 
contaminating  and  corrupting  our  political  and  social  life  ?  Who 
would  doubt  that  through  the  elimination  of  competition  and 
the  substitution  of  governmental  officialdom  for  private  enter- 
prise, general  efficiency  and  progress  would  suffer  while  the  cost 
of  operation  would  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds?  Finally,  is 
it  not  fair  to  foresee  that  a  government  owning  the  railroads 
and  becoming  the  largest  purchaser  of  steel  and  coal  would  soon 
find  itself  in  the  position  of  wishing  to  own  and  operate  the 
steel  mill&  and  coal  mines,  and  to  construct  its  own  locomotives 
and  cars?  Can  you  imagine  hov/  many  voters  ultimately  would 
become  dependent  upon  the  government,  and  inversely  how  the 
government  would  become  dependent  upon  these  voters?  Can 
you  imagine  how  many  Congressmen  would  put  in  claims  for 
local  consideration  and  would  have  to  be  pacified  each  year, 
before  such  a  railroad  budget  could  be  passed? 

In  inviting  your  attention  to  these  obvious  thoughts.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  derogatory  to  our  government.  The  dan- 
gers outlined  affect  with  equal  force  any  other  country,  particu- 
larly those  with  a  parliamentary  government.  The  British  ex- 
pert, Mr.  W.  M.  AcwoRTH,  who  appeared  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  in  May,  1917,  submitted  a  very  instruc- 
tive "historical  sketch  of  government  ownership  of  railroads  in 
foreign  countries.'*  Some  abstracts  of  this  booklet  and  of  his 
testimony  are  printed  in  Appendix  No.  3,  showing  that  govern- 
ment operation  in  such  countries  as  Italy,  Austria,  France  and 
Canada,  has  proved  an  economic  failure.  Mr.  Acworth  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  government  operation  of  railroads  leads  to 
an  immediate  and  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  operation; 
that  the  number  of  employees  grew  rapidly,  and  that  in  several 
cases  governments  have  franklv  acknowledged  the  most  unsatis- 
factory results  of  their  operations.  In  parliamentary  countries, 
he  states,  it  has  not  been  possible,  in  spite  of  earnest  endeavors, 
to  keep  the  railroad  administrations  free  from  politics. 

In  order  to  protect  the  railroads  from  the  gravest  danger  of 
seeing  their  offices  filled  through  a  process  of  political  favorit- 
ism, it  is  necessary  to  erect  the  breastworks  of  the  civil  ser\nce 
system,  but  the  latter  has  the  never  failing  effect  of  deadening 
personal  ambition  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  of  creating  in  its 
stead  a  system  of  slow  moving,  and  on  the  whole  inefficient, 
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bureaucracy.  Under  a  parliamentary  system  government  owner- 
ship without  civil  service  examinations  leads  inevitably  to  in- 
efficiency and  corruption,  but  even  when  protected  by  a  civil 
service  system  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  political  influences  and 
corruption  could  be  kept  out  of  the  upper  strata,  the  civil  serv- 
ice system  sifting  only  the  rank  and  file. 

It  may  be  interestmg  to  mention  in  passing  that  the  main  motives  in  striving 
for  government  ownership  in  £urope  would  not  be  considered  as  having  any  force  in 
onr  country.  As  Mr.  Acworth  states,  most  of  the  European  governments  adopted  that 
course: 

Ist— From  motives  of  military  consideration  (strategic  railways  and  questions  of 
tffectire  mobitizatton  playing  a  much  larger  part  abroad  than,  happily,  they  play  with 

ttS). 

ind— In  the  expectation  that  government  ownership  of  railroads  might  bring  about  a 
greater  political  unity  (another  effect  which  fortunately  we  may  disregard). 

3rd — In  the  mistaken  hope,  as  we  have  seen,  that  government  ownership  would  bring 
about  greater  unification,  economy  and  efficiency  of  operation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  through  the  use  of  the  government's 
credit,  railroads  would  procure  the  necessary  funds  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  As  against  that,  we  must  remember  that  the 
excessive  use  of  the  government's  credit  tends  to  increase  the 
rate  at  which  a  government  borrows.  With  us  it  would  not 
only  affect  the  rate  of  the  government  bonds  to  be  issued  in  re- 
financing the  outstanding  railroad  securities,  estimated  at  $17,- 
000,000,000,  but  it  would  add  to  the  rate  to  be  paid  by  our  gov- 
ernment when  some  of  our  Liberty  Loans  in  due  course  will 
mature  and  come  up  for  renewal.  Moreover,  the  incessant  use 
of  government  bonds,  in  order  to  finance  the  annual  require- 
ments for  future  railroad  development  and  improvements,  would 
have  a  disastrous  efi^cct  upon  the  price  and  standing  of  our 
government  securities,  Granting,  however,  that  some  economy 
could  be  secured  by  substituting  the  government's  borrowing 
power  for  that  of  the  railroads,  it  would  be  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  increase  in  cost  of  operation  and  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  that  inevitably  would  follow  government  opera- 
tion.    (See  footnote.) 

There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  that  can  show  terminals 
^:ke  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral in  New  York,  no  country  enjoys  the  use  of  equipment  sur- 
passing ours,  or  better  service  than  that  given  our  people.  Let 
us  recall,  furthermore,  that  our  charges  per  ton  mile  freight,  as 
Mr.  Acworth  states,  are  about  half  the  rate  charged  by  France 
and  Germany  (0.738  cents  against  L30  and  L37  cents)  and  that 

A  five-year  test  under  government  operation  would  not  offer  any  real  evidence 
aa  to  future  results,  inasmuch  as  the  test  would  be  carried  on  with  a  staff  and 
under  the  leadership  of  men  still  trained  in  the  school  of  modern  business,  such  as 
bureaucracy  after  ten  years  of  administration  would  no  longer  be  capable  of  producing. 

Our  most  recent  exncricnccs  have  conclusively  taught  us  that  lesson.  When  the  war 
emergency  arose  haraly  any  department  or  Board  had  produced  amongst  its  personnel 
men  capable  to  shoulder  the  larger  responsibilities.  With  few  exceptions  new  organi- 
zations became  necessary  and  new  men  had  to  be  called  in  who  possessed  the  much 
maligned  expert  knowledge,  where  the  regular  government  training  was  certain  to  prove 
insufficient.  Many  men  who  had  been  appointed  to  regulate  others  were  not  found 
capable  to  undertake  the  work  themselves.  Bernard  Shaw  proved  to  be  right  when 
he  said:    "He  who  can,  doe»— he  who  can't,  teaches." 
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we  render  this  greater  service  in  spite  of  paying  wages  vastly 
higher  than  those  paid  in  these  two  countries,  and  that  the  average 
capital  cost  per  mile  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  stands  at 
$66,447.  Contrasting  these  achievements  of  private  enterprise 
with  the  results  produced  by  government  operation,  we  ca!j 
reach  only  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  the  argument  of 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  by  government  operation  musi  l»e 
ruled  out. 

I  am  frank  to  admit,  however,  that  in  my  own  consideration, 
this  question  of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  governments  plays  a 
very  subordinate  part  to  that  of  the  graver  dangers  involved. 
We  might  look  with  equanamity  upon  the  eventuality  of  being 
forced  to  pay  the  price  of  costly  railroad  operation  by  submitting 
to  increased  transportation  rates  or  higher  taxation ;  but  we  can- 
not envisage  with  complacency  the  certainty  of  seeing  the  coun- 
try's development  arrested  or  retarded  and  having  it  saturated 
from  top  to  bottom  with  a  spirit  of  bureaucracy  and  political 
corruption. 

It  has  been  contended  by  those  arguing  for  government  oper- 
ation that  the  railroads  "broke  down"  when  they  were  faced 
with  the  supreme  test  of  the  war.  But  when,  under  the  stress 
of  the  emergency  the  government  took  away  from  them  their 
credit,  their  men  and  material,  when  it  flooded  them  with  an 
unparalleled  stream  of  extraordinary  business  and  disorganized 
them  by  an  avalanche  of  uncoordinated  orders  for  priority 
shipments,  choking  the  arteries  of  trade  and  blocking  the  ter- 
minals, I  believe  fair  minds  must  admit  that  it  is  absolutely  in- 
conceivable how  any  organization,  essentially  designed  for  peace 
conditions,  could  possibly  have  maintained  an  orderly  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  just  as  unfair  to  claim  that 
federal  administration  of  railroads  has  proved  a  failure  on  ac- 
count of  delays,  inconveniences,  increases  in  rates  and  expenses, 
which  were  inevitable  during  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the 
war.  Our  normal  condition  is  a  state  of  peace.  The  railroad  prob- 
lem, therefore,  is  essentially  a  peace  problem,  not  a  war  problem, 
and  arguments  on  the  lines  just  sketched  must  be  ruled  out  on 
both  sides  as  having  no  revelance  to  the  real  question  to  be  solved. 
(See  footnote.) 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that,  under  the  needless  appli- 
cation of  the  Sherman  Act  to  railroads,  already  sufficiently  con- 
trolled by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  unnecessary  and 

Peace  and  war  ideals  in  lailroadingr  afe  two  verjr  different  things.  The  object 
of  8ucc-«»»ful  war  railroadinj?  is  the  promptest  possible  service,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  of  comfort  or  money.  That  calls  for  the  elimination  on  the  part  of  the  operators 
of  all  thoughts  of  competition,  cost,  or  future  development,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
public  of  all  thoughts  of  self  and  self-determination.  It  calls  for^  the  complete  sub- 
ordination of  all  under  the  autocratic  will  of  one.  In  war  times  this  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable method,  in  peace  times  it  is  one  to  be  avoided  for  both  economic  and  social 
reasons.  We  must  get  back  as  fast  as  we  can  to  a  system  and  spirit  to  which  the 
country  owes  its  marvelous  growth,  preserving  at  the  same  time  whatever  better 
methods  the  war  administration  may  have  taught  us. 
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wasteful  competition  has  often  been  engendered,  that  a  healthy 
unification  of  a  number  of  disjointed  and  helpless  lines  has 
thereby  been  prevented,  and  that  the  joint  use  of  terminals,  and 
facilities,  and  pooling  under  a  federal  control,  far  from  being 
detrimental  have  been  shown  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public 
interest.  Indeed,  it  is  now  readily  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
the  government's  greater  ability  to  undo  the  railroad  tangle 
was  largely  predicated  upon  its  power  to  do  the  very  things 
which  the  Sherman  Act  had  prevented  the  railroads  from  doing. 
We  need  not  waste  much  time  in  considering  this  phase,  be- 
cause now  that  public  opinion  has  clearly  grasped  the  true  im- 
portance of  this  phase  of  the  problem,  now  that  it  earnestly 
wishes  to  see  these  advantages  perpetuated,  there  is  no  techni- 
cal difficulty  in  amending  the  law  on  these  lines,  and  there 
would  seem  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  material  opposition  to 
such  legislation.  Ciovernment  operation  would  not  appear  neces- 
sary in  order  to  cure  these  shortcomings  of  the  past. 

Nor  would  so  drastic  a  step  be  warranted  in  order  to  solve 
the  very  serious  and  perplexing  problem  of  subordinating 
state  control  to  federal  control  in  the  matter  of  fixing  rates 
and  authorizing  the  issue  of  securities.  I  believe  that  this 
obstacle  can  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  the 
granting  of  a  federal  charter. 

Before  embarking  upon  the  discussion  of  the  crux  of  the 
question,  we  may  review  then  our  findings  as  follows: 

A.  Unrestricted  private  operation  must  be  dismissed  as 
being  incompatible  with  the  public  interest. 

B.  Government  operation  must  be  avoided : 

1st — Because  it  is  bound  to  pollute  our  political  and  social 
life,  and 

2nd — Because  it  makes  for  stagnation  and  inefficiency ;  it 
would  mean  unprogressive  and  costly  operation,  resulting 
in  poor  service  to  the  public  and  high  rates. 

3rd — Because  experience  in  foreign  countries  shows  that 
the  saving  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  government's 
credit  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  higher  cost  of  government  operation, 
while  the  excessive  use  of  the  government's  credit  is  hurtful 
to  its  standing  and  bound  to  increase  the  rate  at  which  it 
generally  borrows. 

Such  advantages  as  the  greater  unification  of  operation 
produced  under  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  can  be  se- 
cured by  proper  amendment  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
grant  of  a  Federal  franchise,  without  subjecting  the  country 
to  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  government  operation. 
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II 

If  private  operation  is  the  thing  to  be  desired,  what  then  is  the 
real  difficulty  standing  in  its  way,  so  puzzling  and  so  menacing 
that  it  places  us  face  to  face  with  the  abyss  of  government  opera- 
tion, which  nobody  should  wish  for?  (See  footnote.)  It  is  the 
simple  but  all  important  question  of  earnings  and  credit. 

Railroads  have  ceased  to  be  purely  business  concerns.  They 
are  public  utilities,  and  long  before  the  war  began  the  govern- 
ment to  all  intents  and  purposes  had  undertaken  through  its  auth- 
orized agencies  to  fix  the  rates  they  may  charge,  the  wages  they 
must  pay,  and  the  service  they  must  render.  As  a  consequence, 
the  net  return  upon  railroad  investments  of  to-day  in  effect  is 
determined  by  the  government.  If  private  capital  is  to  continue 
to  finance  the  railroads  and  to  provide  the  means  necessary  for 
their  future  growth,  it  must  be  assured  of  an  "adequate  return." 
If  we  can  define  what  is  an  "adequate  return"  and  if  we  can  de- 
vise means  to  assure  the  railroad  investor  that  a  minimum  "ade- 
quate return"  shall  not  be  regulated  away  from  him,  and  that  the 
minimum  will  not  constitute  the  maxirnum ;  if  we  can  combine 
this  guaranty  with  an  assurance  that  private  initiative  and  busi- 
ness methods  will  not  thereby  be  destroyed,  we  shall  have  solved 
the  real  difficulty  of  the  problem.  If  we  fail  in  this,  we 
must  give  up  as  hopeless  our  search  for  a  thorough  and  perma- 
nent solution  of  private  railroad  operation. 

Why  should  just  this  phase  of  the  problem  offer  such  appar- 
ently insurmountable  difficulties?  On  account  of  the  errors  of 
the  law.  the  sins  of  the  railroads  of  the  past,  and  the  mistakes 
of,  the  Interstate  Commerce  and  State  Railroad  Commissions. 

The  history  of  our  railroads,  with  few  exceptions,  abounds 
with  illustrations  of  excessive  capitalization*  and  of  ill-advised 
construction  or  purchase  of  properties  at  exhorbitant  prices. 
In  most  cases  the  security  owners  have  since  paid  the  penalt\' 
for  the  errors  of  omission  and  commission  of  their  directors, 
and  through  the  process  of  painful  reorganization,  the  "water" 
has  been  squeezed  out.  The  present  average  capitalization  of  all 
railroads  cannot  be  considered  as  excessive ;  but  the  process  has 
been  an  uneven  one,  nor  has  it  quite  run  its  course.  The  Inter- 
state and  the  State  Commissions,  faced  with  the  task  of  approv- 
ing rates  which  affect  alike  the  weak  and  the  strong  road,  the 
looted  property  and  the  well  conserved,  the  undercapitalized  com- 

The  country  at  larsre  does  not  wish  governmental  operation.  Its  ardent  adTO- 
catcs  are  to  he  found  only  amonRst  the  ranks  of  capital  and  labor.  A  surpris- 
ing union  in  this  case.  Capital  wishes  to  "sell  out"  because  it  Is  frightened.  Some 
labor  leaders  are  for  government  operation  because  they  believe  it  furthers  the  par- 
ticular intere«*ts  of  their  unions.  Those  amongst  them  that  look  further  ahead  do 
not  favor  it  because  they  realize  that  labor  on  the  whole  will  fare  better  in  a  pTO« 
perous  cotintry  developing  nndrr  an  unhampered  spirit  of  enterprise  than  under  » 
system  of  unprogreasiye  stagnatioiL 
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pany  and  the  one  with  a  grossly  watered  capitalization,  have  there- 
lore  never  been  in  a  position  to  define  what  constitutes  an  "ade- 
quate pctum"  because  they  never  were  able  to  lay  down  what  was 
the  true  investment  or  the  fairly  accurate  value  upon  which  the 
return  should  be  based.  On  the  other  hand,  both  shipper  and  labor 
have  constantly  rested  their  respective  claims  for  lower  rates  and 
higher  wages  upon  the  contention  that  it  was  the  avidity  of  the 
railroads  to  earn  a  return  on  an  excessive  capitalization  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  compliance  with  their  just  requests.  Being  uncer- 
tain of  its  ground,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
unprepared  or  unwilling  to  grant  prompt  increases  in  rates  cor- 
responding to  the  added  cost  of  operation.  While  wages 
and  the  cost  of  material  were  mounting  rapidly,  while  the 
war  emergency  called  for  prompt  and  bold  treatment,  they  re- 
fused to  act,  even  though  it  was  borne  in  on  them  from  all  sides 
that  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  railroads  would  involve  an  irre- 
trievable national  loss,  and  that,  even  in  case  they  expected  the 
government  ultimately  to  step  in,  its  burdens  in  guaranteeing 
or  financing  "would  be  ^eatly  lightened  if  it  had  to  deal  with 
solvent  railroads  earning  a  reasonable  return.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  the  Commissioners  that  it  was  easier  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  railroads  than  to  resurrect  it,  and  that  when  rail- 
road stocks  could  no  more  be  placed  at  par  or  above,  the  in- 
ability of  the  railroads  to  finance  further  extensions  and  im- 
provements was  dangerously  near  at  hand.  The  majority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  remained  deaf  to  these 
warnings.  Speaking  by  and  large,  we  must  regretfully  admit 
the  fact  that  railroad  credit  has  now  practically  been  destroyed. 
Only  few  companies  may  feel  confident  of  their  ability  to 
sell  their  obligations^  in  sufficiently  large  amounts  and  on  good 
enough  terms  to  provide  for  a  liberal  further  development  of 
their  plants.  Only  about  ten  carriers  of  importance  remain  in 
a  position  to  sell -their  stock  at  par  or  above.  With  only  a  small 
margin  of  earnings  no  railroad  can  safely  finance  indefinitely 
by  a  continuous  addition  to  its  fixed  obligations.  Conditions 
now  prevailing  mean,  therefore,  that,  unless  something  drastic 
be*  done,  the  end  of  private  railroading  is  in  sight.  Even 
though  net  earnings  be  temporarily  improved — by  an  increase 
in  rates  or  decrease  in  expenses — the  investor's  confidence  that 
he  may  safely  count  upon  an  "adequate  return"  has  been  shaken 
so  seriously  that  a  temporary  improvement  would  not  restore 
the  power  of  the  railroads  as  a  body  to  finance  themselves  by 
the  sale  of  stock,  or  upon  favorable  terms. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  both  the  investor 
and  the  regulating  bodies  reach  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
what  is  a  fair  and  adequate  return.  In  other  words,  we  must 
reach  a  definite  agreement,  once  and  for  all,  as  to  what  shall 
be  considered  the  uncontested  intrinsic  value  of  each  rail  road  ,^ 
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what  shall  be  deemed  the  minimum  return  to  be  guaranteed  on 
this  sum,  and  what  shall  be  the  maximum  permissible. 

The  interests  of  the  shipper,  the  consumer  and  labor  are  so 
important,  and  at  times  so  much  opposed  to  one  another,  that  no 
private  corporation  can  assume  the  responsibility  of  acting  as 
umpire  between  them.  Government,  in  the  circumstances,  must 
shoulder  the  full  responsibility  for  fixing  transportation  rates 
and  wages,  for  furnishing  adequate  service  and  for  avoiding 
strikes,  and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  must,  therefore,  be  vested 
with  practically  plenary  powers.  But  where  these  safeguards  of 
government  administration  are  to  be  combined  with  the  advan- 
tages of  private  operation,  the  government's  responsibility  to- 
wards private  capital  must  be  considered  as  sacred  as  that  to- 
wards shipper,  consumer  and  labor.  In  other  words,  while  the 
country  must  enjoy  the  full  protection  of  practically  unlimited 
government  control  of  railroads,  private  capital  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection against  confiscatory  over-control;  viz.:  It  must  enjoy  a 
guarantee  that,  in  disregard  of  the  law  providing  that  the  rail- 
ways are  entitled  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their  invested  capital, 
it  shall  not  be  deprived  of  a  reasonable  adequate  minimum  re- 
turn. Without  such  assurance,  it  is  inconceivable  to  expect 
that  private  capital  will  show  itself  reckless  enough  to  plunge  into 
the  further  development  of  our  transportation  system.  If  history 
had  created  a  tradition  that  such  reasonableness  could  be  assimied 
as  a  matter  of  course,  or  that  it  could  be  adequately  defined  by 
the  Courts,  no  such  guarantee  might  have  become  necessary,  but 
in  the  face  of  actual  experience,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  now 
be  avoided.  To  use  the  word  guarantee  in  this  case  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  misleading,  because  it  is  ;iot  so  much  a  de- 
ficiency due  to  lack  of  earning  power  that  is  contemplated  as 
to  be  made  good,  but  much  rather — like  a  burglary  insurance — 
an  assurance  against  wilful  crippling  of  that  earning  power  by 
the  government's  regulating  agencies.  That  is:  A  guarantee  by 
the  government  against  the  effects  of  its  own  acts,  which,  it  is 
safe  to  assume,  would  cost  the  government  nothing. 

Our  governments,  state  and  national,  were  negligent  or  short- 
sighted when  they  gave  their  first  railroad  charters  without  in- 
cluding a  provision  establishing  a  definite  method  of  accounting 
and  of  maintaining  a  property  account  upon  which  both  the 
net  return  to  the  owners  and  an  eventual  purchase  by  the  gov- 
ernment could  be  predicated.  Unless  we  now  provide  such  a 
basis,  the  old  sore  will  be  but  superficially  healed,  bound  to 
spring  wide  open  afresh  on  the  occasion  of  every  new  clash  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  shipper  and  labor.  The  carriers 
would  remain  "the  goat,"  sandwiched  between  these  two  con- 
tending forces,  in  the  hands  of  helpless  regulating  bodies  who 
would  continue  to  flounder  about  without  a  solid  ground  under 
their  feet  upon  which  to  rest  their  decisions. 
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There  is  no  denying  that  the  question  of  valuation  offers 
grave  difficulties.  Original  cost  can  hardly  ever  bt  ascertained; 
moreover,  in  some  cases  it  would  be  far  below  to-day*s  reproduc- 
tion value.  While  in  others  it  might  seem  obscured  in  conse- 
quence of  acquisitions,  either  by  direct  purchase  or  through  stock 
control,  of  properties  previously  constructed  by  other  corpor- 
ations. The  replacement  value,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
oflFer  a  fair  basis  in  case  of  a  well-planned  and  well-maintained 
property;  it  would  be  unreasonable  in  the  case  of  a  poorly 
planned  road  such  as  no  prudent  business  man  or  engineer 
would  reproduce  on  its  original  basis.  The  average  market 
price  of  securities  has  been  urged  by  some,  but  bonds  and  stocks 
of  recently  reorganized  properties  would  not  offer  any  record  of 
average  prices  over  a  number  of  years,  and  there  are  many 
oth^r  reasons  why  market  prices  would  not  offer  a  reliable 
basis.  A  capitalization  of  net  earnings  has  been  suggested  as  a 
better  test;  but  readjustments  would  have  to  be  made  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  fairly  equal  basis  of  maintenance.  Rules  for 
establishing  a  fair  standard  return  could,  however,  probably  be 
laid  down  in  a  law,  and  the  true  average  standard  return  when 
capitalized  is  likely  in  many  cases  to  offer  the  most  serviceable 
basis  of  valuation.  Resulting  from  rates  determined  by  Federal 
and  State  Commissions,  it  could  not  in  any  case  be  considered 
excessive. 

'  An  enumeration  of  these  difficulties  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  mathematical  or  technical  rule  could  probably  be  de- 
vised that,  if  fair  to  one  railroad,  might  not  be  doing  violence, 
or  be  too  favorable,  to  another.  Shall  we  then  throw  up  our 
hands  and  surrender  to  government  operation  because  of  our  in- 
ability to  agree  upon  a  fair  value  of  the  railroads?  Before  we 
reach  that  conclusion  let  us  remember  that  government  opera- 
tion cannot  be  brought  about  without  condemnation  proceedings, 
which  again  must  be  based  upon  a  valuation.  It  is  obvious 
then  that  we  meet  that  difficulty  in  either  case,  and,  instead  of 
shirking  it,  we  ought  to  face  it  squarely  and  overcome  it  as 
best  we  can.  In  order  to  cut  the  knot — as  inevitably  we  must — 
it  will  be  advisable,  I  believe,  to  place  the  duty  of  determining 
the  fair  value  of  the  railroads  in  the  hands  of  some  expert  and 
impartial  body,  laying  down  in  the  law  the  broad  rules  of  ap- 
proach, but  leaving  it  within  the  discretion  of  the  men  to  be 
appointed  how  to  apply  the  tests;  whether  one  or  two  of  them, 
or  all.  It  would  be  their  duty  not  to  attempt  to  drive  the  hardr 
est  possible  bargain  but,  like  a  court  of  justice,  to  determine  the 
fair  value  of  the  properties  without  the  red  tape  or  delays  in- 
cidental to  judicial  proceedings  and  having  due  regard  for  all 
circtunstances  affecting  the  property  and  its  prospective  earning 
capacity,  for  which  in  some  cases  considerable  sacrifices  have 
been  brought  without  as  yet  showing  a  visible  return.     I  could 
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imagine  a  board  of  five,  comprising  one  member  each  repre- 
sentmg  law,  finance,  business,  labor  and  the  railroads. 

Permit  me,  for  brevity's  sake,  in  this  address  to  refer  to  this 
group  of  men  as  the  "Valuation  Board"  and  to  call  their  ulti- 
mate finding  with  respect  to  the  Aralue.  of  a  railroad  property  the 
"federal  valuation/* 

In  order  to  have  our  thoughts  travel  along  the  same  lines  in 
our  search  for  the  guiding  principles  to  be  established,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  agree  on  some  tentative  means  of  approach.  It  is  with 
this  object  in  view,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  how  our  principles 
would  check  up  if  put  to  a  practical  test,  that  I  have  developed 
for  my  own  satisfaction  a  rough  outline  of  a  plan  which  I  should 
be  grateful  to  have  you  consider  with  me  how.  Let  us  assume, 
then,  that  approximately  6%  on  the  federal  valuation  shall  be 
adopted  as  the  normal  fair  and  adequate  return  and  serve  as 
the  general  basis  in  guiding  the  rate-making  bodies  and  that 
any  railroad  agreeing  to  accept  a  "federal  valuation"  (the 
right  being  reserved  to  the  railroad,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment with  the  Valuation  Board,  to  accept  the  Federal  valuation 
only  as  tentative  and  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  a  final  valua- 
tion), shall  be  guaranteed  a  net  return  of,  say,  at  least 
4J4%  on  the  amount  determined  by  such  "federal  valuation;" 
that  on  the  other  hand  the  railroads  will  agree  to  divide  with  the 
gfoverment,  and  possibly  with  labor,  any  earning  in  excess  of 
say,  6%  on  said  valuation,  while  any  excess  beyond,  say, 
7%  shall  go  to  the  government  in  its  entirety.  Let  us 
suppose  that  any  railroad  signing  such  an  agreement  shall  be 
permitted  to  apply  for  a  federal  franchise,*  freeing  it  from,  the 
restrictions  of  the  Sherman  Act  with  respect  to  the  acquisition 
of  parallel  and  competing  lines,  pooling,  etc.,  which  it  may  carry 
on  under  the  supervision  of  a  federal  regulating  body  having 
exclusive  control  of  interstate  rates  and  issue  of  securities  of 
such  railroads. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  let  me  make  it  quite  clear 
that  if  the  "federal  valuation"  of  a  "watered"  railroad  would 
amount  to  $50,000,000  the  guaranteed  minimum  net  return  of 
4j/3%  available  for  dividends  and  interest  payments  on  funded  in- 
debtedness, amortization,  etc.),  would  amount  to  $2,250,000,  no 
matter  whether  or  not  the  present  capitalization  stood  at  $100,- 
OOO.OGl).  Inversely,  in  dealing  with  a  railroad  undercapitalized 
at  $100,000,000,  the  federal  valuation,  conceivably,  might  amount 
to  $125,000,000  and  the  minimum  of  45^%  would  equal 
5.625%  on  the  existing  capitalization,  while  6%  on  the  federal 
valuation  in  that  case  would  amount  to  7yi%  on  such  capitali- 
zation.    The  figures  and  percentages  are  arbitrary  and  chosen 


*  If  the  federal  franchise  sboald  be  found  to  offer  legal  obstacles,  the  contemplated 
result  may  be  brought  about  by  agreement  or  contract  between  the  government  and 
carrier. 
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only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that  this  method,  if  ap- 
plied, would  result  in  ultimately  bringing  the  securities  of  the 
railroads  upon  a  basis  to  which  their  actual  intrinsic  value 
entitles  them. 

There  is  no  thought  of  guaranteeing  dividends  on  existing 
stocks  or  even  interests  on  existing  obligations,  but  only  a  mini- 
mum of  Ay2%  on  the  actual  value  of  the  property  as  determined 
by  the  federal  valuation:  the  "legitimized  capital,"  as  it  has 
been  termed  by  a  gifted  financial  writer. 

No  gift  to  the  strong  roads  is  contemplated,  but  the  simple 
and  just  application  of  the  principle  that  a  net  return  of  be- 
tween 4J4  to  6%  (the  excess  to  be  divided)  on  what  has  been 
found  to  be  the  real  rock-bottom  value  of  an  industrial  enter- 
prise is  considered  as  fair  and  not  excessive.  The  re-establishment 
of  arbitrarily  destroyed  values  would  in  some  instances  return  to 
these  companies  their  ability  to  sell  their  stocks  above  par,  but 
incidentally,  in  such  cases  it  would  add  to  our  national  strength 
and  taxable  wealth,  just  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  our  national  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  Liberty  Loan  bonds  go  back  to  par. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  overcapitalized  roads  would  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  where,  in  order  to  finance  their  future 
growth,  they  would  either  have  to  revamp  and  scale  down  their 
capitalization,  so  as  to  bring  it  well  within  the  limits  of  the  fed- 
eral valuation  (that  is,  bring  them  within  the  sound  limits  of 
their  actual  worth)  ;  or  they  would  have  to  enter  into  negotiation 
with  stronger  railroads,  operating  under  federal  franchise,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  stocks  would  sell  above  par,  in  order  to 
merge  their  property  on  the  basis  of  an  exchange  of  securities 
to  be  approved  by  the  Valuation  Board.  This  would  lead  to  a 
consolidation  of  railroads — eliminating  some  uneconomic  dupli- 
cation and  operation  of  too  many  small  units — and  would  work 
towards  greater  unification,  a  development,  apparently,  gener- 
ally desired  by  the  country.  Competition  would,  however,  be 
preserved  between  the  large  systems.     (See  footnote.) 

In  our  zest  to  secure  greater  unification,  let  us  remain  ever- 
conscious,  however,  of  the  fact  that  it  is  most  important  that 
unification  does  not  go  too  far.  The  advantages  of  a  unified 
system  can  be  sectired  through  proper  co-operation  under  the 
direction  of  governmental  regulating  agencies,  even  though  a 
reasonable  number  of  strong  and  competing  lines  be  preserved. 
For  the  continued  intensive  and  free  development  of  a  country 
whose  resources  we  have  only  begun  to  unfold,  we  need  an 
aggressive  spirit  of  enterprise — not  the  lazy  and  arbitrary  bureau- 

One  coald  imagine  that  in  addition  a  number  of  resrional  holding  companies 
might  be  organized*  whose  capital,  like  that  of  the  Farm  Loan  banks,  would  be 
owned  by  the  vovemment,  and  which  mi^ht  acquire  and  lease  railroad  equipment, 
terminal  properties,  etc.,  and  buy  securities  of  railroads  operating  under  a  federal 
franchise.  This  would  enable  the  government  to  protect  the  weak  sisters  if,  in  their 
attempt  to  merge  with  the  big  ones,  they  should  find  it  hard,  or  impossible,  to  get  a 
''square  deal."     (For  further  details  of  the  plan  see  Appendbc  I.) 
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cratic  and  autocratic  atmosphere  that  with  us  would  be  certain 
to  follow  if  one  great  regional  corporation  would  cover  each  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  or  indeed,  the  entire  United  States.  A  busi- 
ness spirit  of  rivalry  must  be  kept  alive  by  the  preservation  of  a 
number  of  large  units  of  railroads  competing  on  broad  lines — 
not  in  rates,  but  in  service — and  by  the  opportunity  given  them 
to  earn  more  than  the  guaranteed  minimum. 

In  order  to  protect  the  contingent  liability  of  the  government, 
Regulating  Boards  would  be  likely  to  fix  transportation  rates  so 
as  to  enable  even  the  weaker  roads  of  a  section  to  earn  more  than 
4^%  net  on  their  valuation.  On  that  basis  there  would  be 
ample  room  for  the  stronger  roads,  by  energetic  efforts  in  pro- 
moting new  business  or  greater  efficiency,  to  increase  the  nei 
earnings  accruing  to  their  stockholders.  That  statt  guarantees 
do  not  destroy  enterprise  and  efficiency  may  best  be  seen  from 
the  experiences  of  France,  where  the  operating  cost  of  private 
railroads  operating  under  state  guarantee  is  stated  by  Mr. 
AcwoRTH  at  58.5%,  while  for  the  same  year  the  Prussian  per- 
centage under  government  operation  amounted  to  65%,  and 
the  French  percentage  for  government  operation  above  87%. 

I  should  like  to  see  net  earnings  beyond  6%  divided  between 
stockholders,  government  and  labor,  with  a  fixed  maximum  be- 
yond which  the  earnings  of  the  stockholders  shall  not  go.  I 
strongly  believe  in  the  idea  that  capital  and  labor  must  con- 
sider themselves  partners,  a  conception  which  is  bound  more 
and  more  to  lead  to  the  full  recognition  on  the  part  of  labor 
that,  in  return  for  the  enjoyment  of  short  hours  and  the  high- 
est possible  wag^es,  labor  must  js^ive  its  maximum  in  work,  not 
the  minimum,  in  order  to  enable  the  country  successfully  to 
compete  and  to  maintain  these  high  standards.  Where  govern- 
ment regulates  business  I  strongly  believe  in  a  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  business.  It  brings  about  a  fair  and 
constructive  spirit  of  progressive  development  on  the  part  of 
the  regulating  bodies  instead  of  the  pernicious  attitude  of  com- 
missions that  merely  seek  to  restrict,  prosecute,  punish,  and  de- 
stroy. Any  regulating  body  that  does  not  perceive  that  it  has 
constructive  functions  as  well  as  restrictive  duties  is  doomed  to 
fail  and  to  become  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 

I  cannot  speak  any  longer  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but 
giving  my  personal  "credo"  in  the  matter  and  basing  it  on  my 
own  experience,  I  can  say  that,  while  on  that  Board,  I  found  I 
served  the  country  best  in  tryingf  to  be  a  judge  rather  than  a 
prosecutor.  I  conceived  it  my  first  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the 
law  was  equally  enforced  and  that  no  abuses  should  be  toler- 
ated standing  the  way  of  the  fairest  possible  deal  to  all.  But 
that,  alone,  I  could  never  have  considered  a  full  "man's  job"; 
the  real  privilege  in  holding  it  was  in  the  opportunity  for  con- 
structive work.     To  be  always  ahead   of  the  coming  require- 
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ments  of  the  country,  to  stimulate  new  requirements  by  creating 
and  oifering  new  facilities,  to  provide  a  wider,  and  at  the  same 
time  safer,  basis  for  banking  operations,  to  place  a  new  and 
stronger  substructure  under  the  vast  banking  machine  without 
ever  arresting  its  going  at  top  speed,  to  modify  its  operation 
without  disrupting  its  organization — ^that  indeed  appeared  the 
most  essential  and  most  fascinating  part  of  the  task.  But  the 
work  of  the  Board  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  provision  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  restricting  the  member  banks'  net  re- 
turn from  their  holdings  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  stocks  to  6% 
per  annum,  the  balance  going  half  to  the  government,  and  half, 
with  certain  limitations,  to  the  surplus  or  reserve  accounts,  ulti- 
mately reverting  to  the  government.  The  Federal  Reserve 
banks  in  1918  earned  about  75%  net  on  their  stock.  If  this 
profit  had  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the  member  banks  it  would 
have  been  considered  a  public  scandal.  It  is  safe  to  expect  that 
in  that  case  the  present  attorney  for  the  shippers,  appearing 
on  behalf  of  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  the  country, 
would  have  raised  a  protest  against  such  extortion,  urging  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  reduce  interest  rates.  If  these  vast 
profits  had  gone  to  the^  member  banks,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Board  could  have  withstood  such  a  demand,  even  though  it 
might  have  entailed  further  disastrous  inflation  and  increased 
burdens  to  the  whole  country.  Inasmuch  as  anything  earned 
in  excess  of  6%,  directly  or  indirectly,  belonged  to  the  United 
States  government,  any  such  pressure  or  misconstruction  was, 
however,  excluded,  and  it  was  readily  understood,  and  willingly 
admitted  bv  all.  that  the  enormous  profits  were  not  due  to 
extortionate  interest  chargfes,  but  to  the  vast  quantity  of  serv- 
ices rendered  at  very  moderate  rates.  In  consequence  of  this 
limitation  of  profits  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  when  deciding 
what  are  the  interest  rates  best  servingr  the  whole  country,  finds 
itself  free  from  the  uncertainties  which  have  so  fatally  affected 
the  deliberations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
this  respect.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  knows  that  the  coun-- 
try  has  decided  once  and  for  all  that  6%  is  the  fair  return  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  stockholder,  and  that  the  balance  be- 
longs to  the  government.*    If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mit must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  dealing 
with  a  l^trire  number  of  involuntary  stockholders,  and  only  with  a  capital  stock  of  about 
$80,000,000.  If  it  had  to  raise  billions  of  dollars  in  the  open  market  a  maximum  of  6% 
would  be  considered  too  narrow  a  limit  for  a  return  upon  an  industrial  venture.  In- 
deed. 7%  may  be  held  by  many  as  too  low  a  maximum  in  our  illustration.  Wc  must  re- 
member, thouffh.  that  the  7%  is  to  be  fiprured  upon  the  "leRitimized  capital'*  established 
by  the  valuation  (not  on  th«»  stock),  so  that  the  saving  involved  in  the  lower  rate  paid 
br  the  railroad  on  its  bonded  indebtedness  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  stock. 
Theoretically,  therefore,  the  latter,  in  the  case  of  strong  companies,  might  earn  more 
than  7%,  and  this  chance  will  b**  enhanced  as  outstanding  bonds  matnre.  or  are  con- 
verted, and  new  bonds  are  issued  on  the  lower  interest  basis  assured  by  thf  agreement 
with  the  government.  I  repeat,  however,  that  the  plan  is  submitted  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  illHAtration,  that  the  percentages  chosen  are  highly  tentative,  and  that  fui^ 
ther  close  studv  is  necessary  if  it  should  be  found  advisable  to  perfect  a  scheme  Mt 
the  genera]  otitltnet  here  proposed. 

17 
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mission,  or  whoever  may  fix  transportation  rates  in  the  future, 
were  certain  that  no  serious  harm  or  abuse  could  result  from  per- 
mitting "adequate  rates,"  they  would  find  their  task  greatly 
facilitated.  They  could  no  more  be  alarmed  by  the  possibility 
of  excessive  railroad  profits  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would 
be  less  apt  to  overreach  themselves  in  imposing  excessive  bur- 
dens upon  the  carriers  as  long  as  a  deficiency  below  the  mini- 
mum return  would  have  to  be  made  good  by  the  government. 

It  would  lead  too  far  to  discuss  how  to  dispose  of  labor's 
share  in  the  profits ;  whether  it  should  be  distributed  as  a  bonus 
or  used  for  pension  or  insurance  funds  or  similar  purposes.  I 
should  be  grateful,  however,  to  have  you  give  your  considera- 
tion to  the  very  important  question  of  granting  directors  and 
officers  a  certain  share  in  the  net  returns  exceeding  4^%.  I 
do  not  believe  in  fixed  excessive  salaries,  or  directors'  fees, 
without  a  definite  relation  to  the  success  of  their  work.  In  this 
respect  I  am  wedded  to  a  system  that  has  directors  and  officers 
find  their  main  remuneration  in  a  certain  share  of  the  profits 
earned  in  excess  of  a  given  minimum  return  to  the  stockholders. 
In  our  case  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  provision  would  have  the 
effect  of  preserving  in  the  management  of  the  roads  a  genuine 
live  and  active  spirit  of  business  efficiency,  enterprise,  and 
rivalry.  Incidentally  it  would  indicate  the  way  to  solve  the 
puzzling  problem  of  dealing  with  negligent  or  dummy  directors, 
or  securing  "directors  that  direct,"  and  protect  the  stockholders. 
Under  the  plan  proposed,  since  the  pocketbook  of  every  director 
(and  officer)  would  be  vitally  affected  by  any  mistaken  action  on 
the  part  of  the  company  (instead  of  his  collecting  a  fee,  no  matter 
how  poorly  the  stockholders  fare)  he  would  be  bound  to  keep  his 
eyes  wide  open  ;  and  the  simple  device  here  proposed  would  go  fur- 
ther in  remedying  what  shortcomings  still  may  exist  in  this  respect 
than  the  clumsy  and  ill-advised  Clayton  Act.  Incidentally,  we 
might  consider  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  having  the 
regulating  body  appoint  one-third  of  the  directors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  does  not  possibly  offer  a  useful  analogy  for  rail- 
roads taking  out  a  federal  franchise. 

May  I  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  in  presenting  these 
details — quite  against  my  preference — I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
dogmatic  with  respect  to  any  features  of  my  plan,  if  indeed 
it  deserves  so  ambitious  a  name.  It  is  to  me  nothing  but  a  means 
towards  an  end.  It  is  the  end  that  I  hold  dear,*  not  the  means  of 
approaching  it.  If  the  end  can  be  achieved  in  any  better  or 
simpler  way,  I  shall  welcome  that  other  method,  provided  it 
reaches  our  aim  finally  and  conclusively  and  does  not  bridge  the 
problem  by  a  palliative  bringing  only  temporary  relief.  The 
principles  tliat  I  deem  essential  are : 

That  practically  plenary  powers  of  regulation  must  be  given  to 
the  government's  regulating  agencies,  but  that  a  clear  and  definite 
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basis  must  be  established  upon  which  regulating  boards  will  base 
their  rates ; 

That  this  basis  must  give  an  unqualified  assurance  to  provide 
capital  of  a  minimum  return; 

That  there  must  be  an  honest  and  substantial  chance  for  pri- 
vate capital  to  earn  more  than  the  minimtun,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  should  permeate  the  entire  staff  from 
top  to  bottom ; 

That  government  should  be  a  partner  of  the  railroads  in  shar- 
ing profits  up  to  a  certain  limit,  while  beyond  that  limit  all  profits 
should  go  to  the  government ; 

That  consolidation  should  be  encouraged  so  as  to  bring  about 
a  smaller  mrniber  of  railway  systems,  of  which  the  strongest  ex- 
isting roads  would  form  the  natural  backbone,  but  that  this  uni- 
fication should  not  go  far  enough  to  destroy  a  healthy  and  reason- 
able competition  in  efficiency,  in  service,  and  in  opening  new 
fields  of  enterprise; 

And,  finally,  that  preference  should  be  given  to  a  plan  which 
at  this  time  would  disturb  as  little  as  possible  outstanding  well 
established  and  well  protected  railroad  securities,  and  which  would 
avoid  to  the  largest  possible  degree  the  direct  use  of  the  govern- 
ment's credit. 

Ill 

These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  basic  principles  involved.  But 
even  though  we  agreed  on  these  points  of  theory  and  technique, 
it  still  remains  for  us  to  answer  those  critics  who  claim  that 
while  the  underlying  theories  may  be  sound,  successful  admin- 
istration would  be  endangered  through  our  inability  to  find  the 
proper  men  permanently  and  adequately  to  fill  these  regulating 
boards,  and  that  if  these  men  were  available  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  appointed  or  confirmed.  Furthermore,  that  either 
business  or  politics  might  succeed  in  gaining  a  preponderant 
control  over  such  boards,  and  that  experience  tells  us  that  even 
though  sometimes  they  succeed  in  starting  off  with  the  proper 
type  of  incumbents,  boards  of  this  character  generally  deterior- 
ate rapidly  and  that  it  is  dangerous,  therefore,  to  create  offices 
bigger  than  their  prospective  holders.  Unfortunately,  we  can- 
not deny  the  force  of  these  objections;  but  let  us  ask  ourselves 
first,  do  they  constitute  a  valid  reason  for  surrendering  to  gov- 
ernment operation?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  shall  meet  all 
these  difficulties,  only  in  a  greatly  aggravated  form,  if  we 
try  to  find  the  proper  men  and  organization,  not  only  to  super- 
vise, but  actually  to  operate  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States?  As  in  the  case  of  the  valuation,  the  question  of 
the  personnel  and  form  of  administration  has  to  be  faced  which- 
ever way  we  choose,  and  under  no  circumstances  may  we  rush 
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headlong  into  the  greater  evil  because  we  are  too  faint-hearted 
to  cope  with  the  smaller  dilemma. 

I  have  been  amazed  to  learn  of  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
operating  heads  of  the  railroads  urging  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  a  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  carriers.  This  proposition  appears  to  me  extremely  ill- 
advised,  because,  if  adopted,  it  would  be  certain,  sooner  or  later, 
to  bring  politics  into  the  railroads.  Except  in  times  of  great 
national  emergencies,  cabinet  ministers,  no  matter  how  hard 
they  may  try,  cannot  be  expected  to  take  a  non-partisan  point 
of  view.  Indeed,  it  is  their  duty  to  be  partisan.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  expect  that  they  could  free  their  minds  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  their  actions  upon  the  millions  of 
voters  involved. 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  a  guiding  principle  and  our  earn- 
est endeavor  to  devise  a  machinery  that  will  keep  out  as 
much  as  possible  any  undue  influence  of  politics  and  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  open  and  attractive  to  men  possessed 
of  the  best  of  expert  talent,  and  capable  of  taking  a  strictly 
judicial  point  of  view. 

I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  organized 
to-day  cannot  enjoy  the  refreshing  intimate  daily  touch  with  the 
throbbing  pulse  of  business,  which  engenders  constructive 
thought;  it  is  lacking  in  expert,  executive  spirit;  moreover,  it 
is  overloaded  with  obstructing  detail  and,  as  a  consequence.  I 
fear,  has  become  too  dogmatic  and  too  slow-moving.  Such  a 
body  could  hardly  be  expected  to  act  promptly  and  successfully 
in  carrying  out  some  of  the  administrative  features  involved  in 
any  plan  of  the  future  contemplating  greater  unification  of  oper- 
ation, consolidation,  pooling  of  contracts,  use  of  joint  facilities, 
and  direction  of  distribution  of  rolling  stock  amongst  the  several 
railroads. 

Without  venturing  to  submit  any  definite  plan,  it  seems  to  me 
that  by  combining  some  of  the  features  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  with  the  general 
plan  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  that  a  very  acceptable 
form  might  be  developed.  It  would  involve  the  transformation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  a  body  at  Wash- 
ington of  5  or  7,  half  judicial  and  half  administrative,  dealing 
with  the  railroads  through  the  medium  of  regional  boards,  on 
which  the  State  Commissions  might  be  represented,  along  with 
railroad  men  and  the  best  business  and  expert  elements  of  the 
district.  The  districts,  however,  ought  to  be  mapped  out  large 
enough  to  be  inclusive  of  interests  of  the  most  varied  character, 
so  as  to  be  certain  that  they  would  not  become  subservient  to 
any  too  local,  selfish,  or  one-sided  point  of  view.    The  central 
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board  and  the  regional  boards  would  act  as  buffers  protecting 
one  another  against  undue  influences  from  both  politics  and 
business.  One  could  well  imagine  a  "regional  director"  in  each 
district,  and  an  expert  "director-general"  or  "secretary-generar 
at  Washington  actmg  under  the  direction  of  the  federal  board. 
One  can  readily  see  how  a  plan  of  this  kind  would  relieve  the 
central  office  of  a  mass  of  detail,  how  it  would  provide  for  an 
intimate  touch  with  actual  life  through  the  regional  boards, 
>vhile  the  latter — acting  under  direction  and  control  of  the  cen- 
tral board — would  be  protected  from  becoming  unconsciously 
subservient  to  tlie  local  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
political  influence  would  have  to  break  through  the  trenches  of 
both  the  central  and  regional  organizations  before  it  could  make 
itself  felt  effectively. 

The  stronger,  the  prouder,  and  the  more  efficient  these  boards 
are,  the  better  served  and  protected  is  the  country,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  very  real  danger  in  the  fact,  already 
cited,  that  government  boards,  •  even  though  they  succeed  in 
starting  off  with  the  proper  men,  generally  deteriorate  rapidly. 

As  already  stated,  unregulated  private  railroad  operation  be- 
ing excluded,  a  government  body  must  be  found  in  any  case  com- 
petent to  supervise  and  control,  or,  indeed,  operate  the  rail- 
roads. Should  we  say:  because  we  have  shown  our- 
selves incapable  of  regulating  railways,  we  are  going  to 
own  and  operate  them;  in  other  words,  because  we  have 
proved  ourselves  unfit  for  doing  the  smaller  thing  we  are 
going  to  undertake  to  do  the  larger?  Should  we  not  rather 
ask  ourselves — why  is  it  that  these  boards  deteriorate  and 
what  can  we  do  to  prevent  it  ?  To  my  mind  this  problem  touches 
not  merely  the  railroads;  it  aff^ects  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  involves  the  greater  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  shall  be  able  to  make  Democracy  safe  and  successful. 

Democracy  means  government  by  the  people;  and  the  rapid 
change  in  the  personnel  of  those  representing  the  "nation's  will 
is  one  of  its  main  characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  side  by 
side  with  the  development  of  Democracy  we  perceive  a  rapidly 
growing  tendency  to  place  into  the  government's  hands,  or 
under  its  control,  an  increasing  number  of  highly  important 
functions  and  duties  heretofore  left  to  individual  care  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  They  require  expert  handling,  a  consistent  pol- 
icy, and  absolute  disregard  of  the  political  point  of  view.  Tn 
other  words,  what  the  hour  calls  for  is  the  creation  of  an  ele- 
ment of  absolute  stability  which  the  wave  of  wildly  fluctuating 
political  life  and  strife  cannot  carrv  along.  We  have  such  an 
element  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice — T  believe  we  should 
add  supreme  courts  of  finance,  railroads,  trade,  and  labor.  It  is 
true  that  some  bodies  of  this  kind  are  in  existence  to-day,  but 
they  have  not  been  placed  on  a  sufficiently  high  plane  as  to  both 
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dignity  and  political  independence  in  order  to  be  able  permaneiuly 
to  enlist  the  services  of  true  leaders,  the  best  of  their  profes- 
sions.  Nor  do  1  believe  that  honest  efforts  have  been  made  or 
that  there  is  a  genuine  desire  at  Washington  to  elevate  these 
boards  to  so  high  a  standard  or  standing.  Is  it  not  self -appar- 
ent that  the  time  has  come  when  the  country  is  entitled  to  non- 
partisan and  independent  bodies  big  enough  to  cope  with  the 
nation's  growing  tasks?  Until  we  accomplish  that  aim,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  facing  the  same  impasse  almost  at  every  step  in 
the  evolution  of  our  governmental,  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.  When  once  we 
resolutely  make  up  our  minds  that  we  truly  desire  it.  1  have 
no  doubt  we  can  find  a  solution.  Let  me  suggest  this  thought: 
If  we  constituted  the  men  serving  on  our  future  Supreme 
Courts  of  Justice,  Finance,  Trade,  Railroads,  etc.,  an  electoral 
jroup  which,  acting  all  together,  would  submit  to  the  President 
a  list  of  three  from  which  to  choose  whenever  a  vacancy  on  any 
of  these  or  similar  bodies  would*  occur,  would  not  that  be  more 
conducive  to  finding  the  best  amongst  us,  and  to  finding  them 
willing  to  join  these  Boards,  than  in  the  past  when  frequently 
men  were  called  upon  to  serve  with  colleagues  unfit  to  hold  the 
office  except  for  "geographical  consideration,"  or  for  the  politi- 
cal point  of  view  they  were  expected  to  represent.  The  man  who 
is  believed  to  have  given  the  inspiration  to  the  Act  creating  the 
Federal  Trade  Board  could  not  be  confirmed  on  account  of 
"Senatorial  courtesy"  invoked  by  one  man.  That  Board,  dis- 
heartened and  dismembered  (created  only  four  years  ago,  it 
does  not  include  to-day  one  single  original  member),  has  never 
found  its  way  towards  its  real  constructive  opportunities. 

Visualize  in  your  mind's  eye,  gentlemen,  the  great  dignity 
and  the  high  standard  of  efficiencv  of  the  Boards,  as  I  hope  to 
see  them,  filled  with  the  leaders  of  their  professions,  willing  to 
sacrifice  highly  remunerative  positions,  and  ready  to  devote  the 
rest  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country,  as  any  lawyer 
would  follow  a  call  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Visualize  that,  and 
compare  with  it  our  present  conditions  of  Boards  composed  of 
men,  often  "untainted"  with  expert  knowledge,  often  having 
joined  these  bodies  as  a  "reward"  or  as  a  political  stepping 
stone:  visualize  on  such  Boards  the  task  of  men  struggling  to 
maintain  the  non-partisan  point  of  view,  while  the  "sword  of 
Damocles"  is  dangling  over  their  heads  threatening  interference 
or  punishment  in  one  of  the  many  devious  ways  open  under  the 
existing  system.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of 
setting  a  course  that  will  lead  the  country  to  a  higher  and  safer 
plane?  Have  we  not  the  dutv  towards  the  world  to  make  our 
form  of  government  safe  and  efficient?  Should  not  "Senator- 
ial courtesies,"  and  other  similar  one-man  privileges,  surviving 
from  the  dim  pact,  lump  the  plank  along  with  Czars,  Em- 
perors, Kings,  and  Dukes  ? 
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I  have  met  many  Senators  whose  love  of  country  is  greater 
than  their  love  of  self,  and  I  feel  confident  that  in  expressing 
this  suggestion  I  am  voicing  their  own  feelings. 

In  the  procession  of  the  nations,  until  recently,  we  held  a 
place  near  the  end,  as  one  of  the  youngest  children.  We  were 
looked  upon  as  an  experiment  in  Democracy.  Many  old  leaders 
in  the  line  of  nations  have  since  passed  away,  and  we  have 
advanced  far  towards  the  head  with  many  new  younger  broth- 
ers and  sisters  behind  us,  some  of  them  as  yet  quite  wild  and 
unbroken.  We  have  become  their  leaders,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  demonstrate  how  to  develop  a  form  of  government 
where  the  will  of  the  peopls  reigns  absolute  and  supreme,  where 
the  tide  of  partisan  administration  swings  freely  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  without  thereby  affecting  certain  social  and 
economic  institutions  that  must  be  kept  inviolate. 

Without  creating  such  an  element  of  stability.  Democracy  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  itself  free  from  the  contamination  of  corrup- 
tion, nor  will  it  be  capable  of  bringing  forth  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency  in  social  and  economic  development.  Qin  it  be  se- 
cured? My  experience  in  banking  reform  makes  me  believe 
that  it  can.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  prejudice  more 
deeply  rooted  than  was  that  against  a  central  banking  system 
in  the  United  States.  As  at  present  the  words  "valuation"  and 
"guarantee  of  return,"  it  was  anathema  to  such  a  degree  that 
to  mention  it  was  foregoing  one's  chance  for  a  further  hearing. 
In  spite  of  that,  when  the  time  was  ripe  and  the  thought  was 
presented  clearly  enough,  it  gained  sufficient  strength  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  proper  basis  for  a  campaign  of  education;  and 
once  public  opinion  saw  the  thing  right  its  victory  was  secure. 

Don't  let  us  be  discouraged,  or  deflected  from  the  correct 
course,  by  those  who  say  that  a  thing  cannot  be  done.  Let  us, 
rather,  accept  the  motto  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineering 
Corps,  which  runs:  "It  can't  be  done? — here  it  is!"  That  is 
the  spirit  in  which  a  youthful  and  strong  nation  conquers  its 
problems.  Let  us  grasp  our  aim  clearly  before  we  start.  Let 
us  establish  the  underlying  thoughts  in  their  simplest  form.  Let 
us  give  them  wings  and,  if  they  are  sound,  public  opinion  will 
carry  them  to  victory. 

Let  us  do  our  share  in  making  the  public  understand  why  we 
must  not  have  government  operation,  and  that  the  real  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  satisfactory  private  operation  obstruct 
just  as  much,  and  even  more,  the  road  towards  government 
operation.  That  we  cannot  go  forward  nor  backwards  with- 
out first  overcoming  these  obstacles,  and  that  when  once  we 
have  conquered  them,  we  need  not  waste  any  time  or  thought 
in  choosing  between  the  two  paths  then  lying  ahead  -of  us,  one 
leading  towards  healthy  economic  and  social  progress  and  the 
other  to  stagnation  and  corruption. 
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Aside  from  the  national  problem  of  devising  a  suitable  method 
for  securing  the  proper  personnel,  to  my  mind  the  question  of 
a  clear  and  fair  definition  of  the  "minimum  and  maximiun"  ade- 
quate return  is  the  crucial  one  in  the  problem  of  private  rail- 
road ownership  and  operation  under  government  control.  I 
believe  that  it  is  inevitable  and  that  we  should  center  the  dis- 
cussion and  our  first  efforts  on  that  one  point;  when  that  is 
properly  disposed  of,  be  it  in  the  manner  outlined  by  me,  or 
in  any  better  way  that  may  be  suggested,  the  rest  of  the  con- 
undrum will  appear  very  much  less  perplexing.  And  as  we 
gain  a  clear  picture  concerning  the  final  plan,  we  shall  find 
it  less  bewildering  to  lay  down  the  proper  course  for  dealing 
with  the  interval.  Until  that  final  plan  is  established,  the  gov- 
ernment's present  emergency  organization  should  continue.  The 
railroads  should  not  be  thrown  back  into  a  chaos,  none  of  their 
making,  nor  should  their  fate  be  sealed  by  a  five-years'  govern- 
ment operation,  until  the  country  has  first  had  a  full  and  free 
opportunity  to  devise  such  a  plan. 

Justice  Holmes,  in  his  admirable  address  entitled  "Ideals  and 
Doubts,"  said  that  "The  mode  in  which  the  inevitable  comes  to 
pass  is  through  effort."  Let  us  bear  that  in  mind,  as  also  an- 
other quotation  from  his  speech,  that  we  should  "Base  legislation 
upon  hopes  rather  than  regrets.'*     [Applause.] 

APPENDIX   No.    1 
Discussion  of  Some  Details  of  the  Plan 

Against  the  share  in  the  profits  accruing  to  it,  the  government 
each  year  might  charge  the  amounts  to  be  made  good  to  roads 
earning  less  than  their  guaranteed  minimtun.  In  addition  it 
might  be  provided  that  every  railroad  operating  under  federal 
franchise,  out  of  its  earnings  in  excess  of  4j4%  should  pay  a 
certain  percentage  into  a  contingent  fund  of  its  own,  and  after 
that  into  a  joint  federal  contingent  fund,  out  of  which  deficiencies 
would  be  paid  to  itself  and  companies  failing  to  earn  their 
guaranteed  minimum  return.  When  said  contingent  funds 
would  have  reached  a  certain  limit,  further  payments  into  them, 
for  the  time  being,  would  be  suspended.  This,  with  the  power  to 
fix  adequate  rates,  would  amply  protect  the  government  and 
render  very  remote  the  possibility  of  an  actual  outlay  of  money 
on  its  part. 

Provision  might  also  be  made  that  the  government,  at  a  cer- 
tain price  based  upon  the  valuation  plus  later  additions,  might 
have  the  option  to  buy  the  railroads.  Capital  expenditures  ap- 
proved by  the  government  would  be  added  from  time  to  time 
to  the  "federal  valuation"  and  become  subject  to  the  minimum 
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and  maximum  return  agreement.  Provision  might  be  made  to 
empower  the  regulating  agencies  of  the  government  in  certain 
cases  to  return  profits  received  to  a  carrier  in  order  to  facili- 
tate unprofitable  "pioneer"  work  desired  by  the  government. 

A  scheme,  following  the  general  lines  I  have  roughtly 
sketched,  would  have  the  obvious  advantages 

(1)  That  it  would  preserve  private  enterprise  and  a  spirit  of 
competition ; 

(2)  That  by  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  it  would  pro- 
tect alike  both  private  capital  and  the  public ; 

(3)  That  it  is  a  voluntary  plan,  leaving  undisturbed  whom- 
ever prefers  to  remain  in  the  status  quo; 

(4)  That  it  would  not  involve  the  direct  and  excessive  use 
of  the  government's  credit; 

(5)  That  it  would  leave  undisturbed  the  bulk  of  existing  rail- 
road investments  (even  in  case  of,  mergers  many  underlying 
securities  could  be  left  outstanding)  ; 

(6)  That  to  railroads  signing:  this  agreement  it  would 
offer  a  definite  assurance  of  their  ability  to  finance  future  ap- 
proved additions  and  improvements,  and  of  their  power  under 
proper  control  to  merge  and  pool  with  other  roads,  and 

(7)  That  these  advantages  will  show  themselves  of  sufficient 
force  to  bring  about,  by  a  voluntary  and  natural  process,  the 
consolidation  of  our  railroad  system  into  a  group  of  a  certain 
number  of  strong  carriers  rivalling  in  service  without  unneces- 
sary wasteful  competition. 

Our  critics  may  raise  the  objection  that  it  would  take  too 
long  to  agree  upon  a  valuation,  and  they  ask,  what  should  we 
do  in  the  interval?  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  federal  fran- 
chise may  be  granted  when  the  applying  railroad  signs  the  profit- 
sharing  contract  and  that  negotiations  for  mergers,  etc.,  may  be 
engaged  in  from  that  moment  on,  even  though  the  actual  valu- 
ation may  be  established  only  later  on.  The  first  valuations  no 
doubt  would  require  quite  some  time  and  effort;  but  a  body 
composed  of  the  proper  men  and  vested  with  some  discretionary 
power  could  move  with  a  good  deal  less  "red  tape"  and  lost 
motion,  than  a  purely  bureaucratic  board.  Moreover,  when 
once  a  few  standards  have  been  established,  the  following  valu- 
ations are  likely  to  beconie  almost  a  matter  of  routine.      If  a 
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railroad  in  advance  of  signing  the  agreement  should  prefer  to 
reach  a  definite  understanding  with  the  Valuation  Board  concern- 
ing some  basic  features  of  the  valuation,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  such  course.  Valuations  are  being  carried  on  at  this 
time  at  the  expense  of  the  carriers  and  even  though  a  company, 
after  conference  with  the  Valuation  Board,  might  decide  not  to 
sign  the  agreement,  the  completed  valuations  could  serve  as  the 
natural  basis  for  passing  upon  contemplated  mergers  with  other 
companies.  It  is  ridiculous,  however,  to  expect  that  any  radical 
cure  of  an  old  and  deep-rooted  evil  could  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
months,  and  that  a  stream  so  drastically  deflected  from  its  earlier 
course  could  be  brought  back  into  a  safe  and  permanent  bed 
without  some  solid  and  careful  engineering.  When  once  a  thor- 
ough and  scientific  survey  has  been  made  and  the  new  course 
has  been  definitely  agreed  upon,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
continuation  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  for  two 
or  three  years  should  frighten  us.  The  main  objection  to  the 
proposed  five-years'  extension  of  its  operations  was  predicated 
upon  the  fully  justified  apprehension  that  it  would  so  disorgan- 
ize and  disrupt  the  several  railroad  systems  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  it  would  prove  practically  impossible  to  "un- 
scramble" them  into  the  original  units,  and  that  government  op- 
eration would,  therefore,  become  the  inevitable  final  result. 

With  a  definite  plan  agreed  upon  in  advance,  involving  the 
return  of  the  roads  to  private  operation,  no  such  danger  would 
exist.  It  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  in  that  case  the  U.  S. 
Railroad  Administration  would  at  once  adapt  its  course  towards 
the  re-establishment  of  separate  units  and  that  it  would  assist 
in  bringing  about  mergers  and  consolidations  upon  natural  and 
economic  lines  in  accordance  with  the  ultimate  aims  of  the 
scheme.  Indeed,  one  could  well  imagine  that  railroads  apply- 
ing for  a  federal  franchise  would  be  permitted  to  operate  their 
roads  as  "agents  for  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration"  until 
they  could  safely  be  given  back  to  their  owners  and  the  present 
.  guarantee  of  return  by  the  government  be  terminated.  That  would 
at  once  conserve,  and  begin  to  rebuild,  the  individual  organiza- 
tions of  such  carriers. 

Some  critics  will  claim  that  continued  government  operation 
might  entail  a  severe  loss  to  the  United  States.  That  may  be  true ; 
but  that  would  constitute  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war  just  as 
much  as  the  country's  prospective  loss  on  wheat  and  on  ship  build- 
ing. If  the  loss  involved  in  a  two  or  three  years'  government 
railroad  operation  should  lead  to  a  permanent  solution  of  this  per- 
plexing problem,  it  will  prove  money  well  spent.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered a  trifle  as  compared  with  the  direct  and  indirect  losses  that 
would  be  inflicted  upon  us  by  permanent  government  operation. 

In  discussing  this  plan,  the  general  lines  of  which  I  submitted 
at  a  conference  called  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  December  13th,  1918,  I  fre- 
quently met  with  the  objection  that  the  acceptance  of  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  was  tantamount  to  a  surrender  to  government 
ownership  and  operation,  because  such  a  guarantee  could  only  be 
given  by  the  government  where  its  powers  are  practically  unlim- 
ited. But  other  plans  so  far  submitted  all  seem  to  provide^ — ^as 
indeed  they  should — for  such  unrestricted  powers  of  regulation, 
conceding  these  powers,  however,  without  as  safe  a  reinsurance 
against  over-regulation  as  would  be  furnished  by  the  contemplated 
guarantee.  While  the  latter  way  of  approach  may  be  more  cum- 
l)ersome,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  safer  in  the  long  run.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  strain  that  point. 

One  feature  of  the  labor  problem  deserves  to  be  emphasized  in 
this  connection,  inasmuch  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  government  guarantee  versus  government  ownership. 
Except  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  controlled  by  public  opinion, 
the  power  of  labor  in  railroading  at  present  is  almost  absolute  (un- 
less, like  in  France,  the  government  is  prepared  to  use  its  mili- 
tary forces  to  operate  trains  in  case  of  strikes).  As  long  as  in- 
creases in  wages  are  offset  by  increased  cost  of  transportation,  the 
entire  country  is  interested  in  seeing  an  increase  in  wages  not 
exceed  reasonable  bounds,  and  as  long  as  there  is  private  op- 
eration (even  with  the  contemplated  government  guarantee) 
wages  and  transportation  rates  will  have  to  remain  in  a  certain 
relation.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend,  however,  that  with  gov- 
ernment operation  this  relation  would  cease  to  prevail. 

As  experience  tells  us,  no  careful  account  is  kept  of  cost,  de- 
preciation, interest  charges,  etc.,  under  government  operation. 
Wages  could,  therefore,  be  increased  without  a  corresponding 
adjustment  in  transportation  rates,  because  nobody  could  tell 
whether  or  not  the  carriers  were  operating  at  a  profit  or  loss.  A 
deficit  would  be  covered  not  by  the  shippers  involved,  but  by  in- 
creased taxation.  The  corrective  influence  of  public  opinion 
would  thus  be  lost  because  the  broad  masses  would  no  longer  be 
in  a  postion  to  appreciate  the  direct  effect  upon  their  own  pockets. 
It  is  easy  to  foresee  what  the  consequence  would  be. 

Nobody  is  more  sincere  than  I  in  wishing  for  labor  the  highest 
possible  wages,  but  where  they  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  free 
display  of  the  forces  of  demand  and  supply,  there  is  grave  danger 
that  excessive  wages  exacted  by  force  and  paid  to  a  single  class 
of  workers  may  brin^  harm  to  the  country  at  large,  including  the 
wage-earners  themselves. 

APPENDIX  No.  2 

Government  Ownership  and  Private  Operation 

Government  ownership  and  private  operation  (supposedly  by 
lease)   would  appear  to  offer  many  objections  and  few  advan- 
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tages.  The  government,  if  it  adopted  such  a  course,  would  have 
to  issue  its  bonds  for  its  total  investment  in  dividend  and  non- 
dividend  paying  railroad  stocks  and — unless  by  an  indiscrimin- 
ate guarantee  it  wanted  to  make  all  second  and  third  class 
bonds  as  good  as  those  of  the  primest  quality — it  would  fur- 
thermore have  to  issue  its  own  obligations  in  exchange  for  out- 
standing railroad  bonds,  accepting  them  at  varying  prices.  This 
would  uproot  the  investments  of  the  country  from  top  to  bottom. 
For,  even  though  government  credit  would  decline,  many  investors 
could  not  subsist  on  the  lower  return  to  be  derived  from  gov- 
ernment bonds  and,  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  having  been  driven 
out  of  existence,  industrial  securities  would  be  sought  to  the 
detriment  of  the  market  for  government  bonds.  Transportation 
rates,  in  these  circumstances,  unless  the  resulting  deficit  is  to 
be  made  good  by  taxation,  would  have  to  be  fixed  high  enough 
to  permit  the  refund  to  the  government  not  only  of  the  inter- 
ests to  be  paid  on  its  total  investment,  presumably  at  a  rate  not 
materially  less  than  4f^%,  but  in  addition  to  cover  the 
profit  to  be  made  by  the  lessee,  who  would  not  undertake  the 
burden  and  the  risk  without  an  adequate  margin.  The  plan 
could,  therefore,  not  be  expected  to  produce  cheaper  transpor- 
tation rates  than  private  operation.  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
permanently  deteriorate  the  price  of  government  bonds,  and  it 
would  tear  to  shreds  the  entire  fabric  of  investments.  Need- 
less to  state  these  are  effects  which  it  should  be  our  aim  to  avoid 
as  far  as  we  can.  The  plan  presupposes,  moreover,  some  kind  of 
valuation,  presumably  the  average  market  prices ;  if  we  are  willing 
to  accept  that  basis  we  might  just  as  well  adopt  it  as  a  foundation 
for  the  minimum  and  maximum  guarantee  plan,  which  would 
leave  the  bulk  of  the  leading  railroad  securities  undisturbed,  would 
better  protect  the  government's  credit,  and  would  avoid  some  of 
the  pitfalls  already  discussed  in  this  paper. 

APPENDIX  No.  3 

Abstracts  from  "Historical  Sketch  of  Government 

Ownership  of  Railroads  in  Foreign  Countries/' 

BY  W.  N.  Ac  worth 

In  telling  about  Italy's  experience  in  taking  over  some  of  the 
railroads,  Mr.  Acworth  states  as  follows: 

"  *  *  *  But  the  financial  results  are  very  serious,  espe- 
cially for  a  country  so  poor  as  Italy.  The  demands  of  the 
staff  which  the  railroad  administration  has  found  itself  pow- 
erless to  resist  have,  in  the  eight  years,  1906  to  1913,  implied 
an  additional  expenditure  of  $18,330,440.  In  the  same  period 
the  number  of  staff  increased  from  121,000  to  149,000,  equal 
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to  23  per  cent.  Per  kilometer  of  road  worked  there  were 
9.3  men  at  the  earlier  dates  and  10.9  at  the  later.  But  while 
numbers  increased  23  per  cent.,  cost  increased  57  per  cent. ; 
in  other  words,  the  average  wage .  per  employee  increased 
27  per  cent. 

**The  gross  receipts  rose  in  the  eight  years  from  $78,724,- 
416  to  $120,595,000,  or  well  over  50  per  cent.,  while  the 
length  of  line  operated  remained  practically  unchanged.  Per 
train  mile  the  increase  was  from  $1.41  to  $1.63,  or  about  16 
per  cent.  With  much  greater  density  of  traffic  and  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  earnings  per  train  mile,  one  would 
naturally  have  expected  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
operating  ratio,  once  road  and  rolling  stock  had  been  brought 
into  good  order.  But  the  opposite  has  been  the  case.  In  the 
first  year  of  nationalization  the  operating  ratio  was  73.4;  in 
no  subsequent  year  has  fallen  below  79.5  per  cent. ;  and  for 
the  three  years  1911-13  it  averaged  84.4  per  cent.  Each  year 
shows  a  substantial  advance  in  operating  costs  over  the  year 
preceding  it.  The  figure  in  the  first  year  of  the  period  was 
$57,885,600;  in  the  last  it  is  $102,264,560,  an  increase  of 
over  78  per  cent. 

"  *  *  ♦  How  far  the  Italian  government  is-  satisfied  with 
the  existing  situation  may  be  judged  from  a  significant  fact 
which  has  not  hitherto  received  the  publicity  which  it  merits. 
In  at  least  two  cases  just  before  the  war  concessions  had 
been  granted  to  a  private  enterprise  which  has  to  take  over  a 
portion  of  the  existing  State  railway,  to  build  an  extension 
with  the  help  of  substantial  State  subsidies,  and  then  work 
on  its  own  account  both  sections  as  one  undertaking." 

With  respect  to  Austria's  experience,  the  following  is  charac- 
teristic : 

"Austria  at  one  time  sold  to  private  companies  a  num- 
ber of  railways  that  had  been  built  by  the  State.  Nowadays 
having  bought  most  of  them  back  again,  it  owns  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  One  incident  of  the  transfer  deserves 
to  be  related.  The  Kaiser  Ferdinand  Nordbahn  (the 
Nothem  Railway)  was  an  old  and  very  rich  company.  Its 
dividend  for  the  previous  five  years  had  averaged  over  12 
per  cent.  It  was  taken  over  in  1906.  In  1910  the  President 
of  the  Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies  described  the  result 
as  follows :  *We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  State  tak- 
ing over  the  railways,  but  if  we  had  been  able  to  foresee  the 
results  of  the  management  I  assure  you  we  would  have  hesi- 
tated a  little  longer.  We  are  still  in  favor  of  the  principle, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  our  government  has  per- 
formed a  remarkable  feat  when  it  has  succeeded  in  creating 
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a  deficit  on  the  Nothern  Railway.  The  government  have  en- 
listed an  army  of  new  employes ;  they  have  gone  much  too 
far  in  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor;  instead  of  commer- 
cial management  they  have  appointed  lawyers  to  posts  that 
require  business  men  or  experts;  they  have  established  an 
entirely  unpracticable  bureaucracy.  At  the  present  moment 
we  are  face  to  face  with  a  deficit  of  $25,000,000.  There 
would  be  no  deficit  if  the  return  from  our  railways  were 
that  which  it  ought  to  be.  I  repeat  that  absolute  imbecility 
has  characterized  the  taking  over  of  our  railways.  We  must 
introduce  business  ideas  into  the  government  service.'  " 

France's  experiences  in  government  ownership  and  operation 
are  of  particular  significance  for  us  and  it  may  be  permissible, 
ther<?fore,  to  quote  a  little  more  extensively  what  Mr.  Acworth 
says  in  this  connection : 

"Here  in  broad  outline  is  the  story  of  the  result  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Western  Railway.  In  five  years,  1904-1908, 
before  the  transfer  the  gross  receipts  rose  steadily  from 
$37,084,000  .to  $42,145,000.  In  the  five  subsequent  years 
1909-1913  (the  war  upset  entirely  the  figures  for  1914),  the 
gross  receipts  rose  from  $42,333,000  to  ^,701,000  a  slightly 
greater  rate  of  increase.  In  the  five  years  before  the  trans- 
fer, the  operating  expenses  rose  from  $20,796,000  to  $28,- 
388.000,  this  last  figure  being  unduly  inflated  by  the  fact  that, 
from  the  date  the  chamber  voted  the  acquisition  of  the  rail- 
way, the  staff  became  entirely  demoralized.  The  first  year 
after  the  acquisition  the  operatingr  expenses  were  $30,304,000. 
The  next  year  they  were  $34,921, CXX),  and  the  year  after 
$39,454,000.  In  1912  they  reached  $41,800,000,  and  for 
1913  they  fell  back  to  $41,478,000.  In  other  words,  to  earn 
a  net  revenue  increased  by  31  per  cent.,  the  operating  ex- 
penses increased  by  100%.  The  net  revenue  was  never  below 
$13,757,000  in  the  worst  year  of  company  rule.  It  fell  to 
$5,352,000  after  the  government  had  been  in  possession  four 
years.  The  operating  ratio,  which  had  risen  from  56.4  to 
67.8  under  the  company,  was  for  the  next  five  years  as  fol- 
lows :  72.7,  79.9,  87,  89.4  and  85.2.  It  is  fair  here  to  make 
a  qualification.  The  operating  ratio  had  gone  up  on  all  the 
French  railways  between  the  two  periods.  It  averaged  50.3 
for  the  other  five  great  companies  for  the  years  1905  and 
1906,  and  58.4  for  the  two  years  1912  and  1913.  But  a  rise 
from  50.3  to  58.4  is  one  thing;  a  rise  from  56.4  to  89.4  is 
quite  another. 

"A  main  argument  used  in  Parliament  in  favor  of  trans- 
fer from  the  company  to  the  State  was  that  the  company 
never  did,  and  never  could,  earn  its  guaranteed  dividend  in 
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full,  still  less  the  extra  dividend  which  it  would  be  entitled 
to  if  earned ;  that  the  company  was  accordingly  a  mere  care- 
taker and  not  interested  in  financial  results,  and  did  not  op- 
erate, and  could  not  be  expected  to  operate  with  economy. 
The  State  on  the  other  hand  would  have  a  direct  interest  in 
operating  economically.  That  was  the  argument.  Here  are 
the  facts.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  company  manage- 
ment, the  State  had  to  pay  an  average  of  $2,894,280  a  year 
to  meet  its  liability  under  the  guarantee  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  net  operating  income.  During  the  first  three 
years  after  the  transfer,  the  sums  it  had  to  find  under  the 
same  head  were  $6,753,320,  $8,875,792,  and  $14,934,484, 
respectively.    For  the  year  1913,  the  figure  was  $14,752,237. 

**Nor  do  these  deplorable  financial  results  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  service  to  the  public  was  absolutely  demoralized. 
There  were  several  very  serious  and  numerous  smaller  acci- 
dents, and  the  staff  and  the  public  got  so  frightened  that 
the  express  trains  on  the  main  line,  already  the  slowest  in 
France,  were  decelerated  down  to  a  timing  that  had  been 
abandoned  as  inadequate  in  1896.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  trains  were  suppressed  altogether.  Punctuality  went  to 
the  winds.  Commuters  on  the  system  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  were  compelled  by  the  employers  to  live  elsewhere 
because  of  the  unpunctuality  of  their  arrival  at  their  work. 
As  for  the  service  in  general,  one  figure  will  suffice.  Com- 
pensation for  accidents,  loss  and  damage,  averaged  some 
$400,000  or  $500,000  a  year  in  the  last  days  of  the  company. 
In  1911,  the  figiire  was  $2,045,291.  The  Minister  of  the 
Public  Works  himself  publicly  criticized  the  State  adminis- 
tration as  *a  frightful  fraud.'  And  the  Senate  passed  unani- 
mously a  resolution  beginning  'The  deplorable  situation  of 
the  State  System,  the  insecurity  and  irregularity  of  its  work- 
ings.' 

"M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  gives  the  reasons  for  the  Vleplor- 
able  situation'  as  follows :  *In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  abuse 
of  formalism  and  red  tape,  with  all  the  delays  which  fol- 
lows and  which  are  directly  in  conflict  with  commercial 
needs.  In  the  second  place  it  is  the  lack  of  stability.  The 
director  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  service  at  the  will  of  the 
Ministers,  whilst  in  the  private  companies  the  higher  per- 
sonnel is  maintained  a  long  time,  fulfilling  the  same  func- 
tions. It  is  next  the  political  influence  which  enters  into 
the  choice  and  advancement  of  the  personnel.  It  is,  lastly, 
the  lack  of  discipline  which  also  results  from  the  political 
influence  at  work.  From  the  electoral  point  of  view,  the 
lower  staff,  being  much  more  numerous,  will  always  have 
much  more  power  than  the  superior  staff.  It  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  former  that  many  Deputies  will  be  system- 
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atically  ranged.  Above  all,  it  is  impossible  to  be  at  once 
controller  and  controlled.  If  one  of  the  great  French  com- 
panies under  private  management  renders  poor  service,  the 
public  opinion  is  not  slow  to  move  the  public  power,  and  as 
this  has  the  means  to  bring  pressure  indirectly  but  in  many 
ways  upon  the  companies,  they  are  led  to  reform.  On  the 
contrary,  many  complaints  are  made  against  the  State  itself, 
the  administration,  irresponsible,  does  not  listen.  Rather, 
it  seems  indignant  that  particular  individuals  or  even  large 
associations  should  dare  to  find  that  all  is  not  perfect.' 

"From  all  points  of  view,  the  experience  of  State  rail- 
ways in  France  is  unfavorable  as  was  foreseen  by  all  those 
who  had  reflected  upon  the  bad  results  given  by  the  other  in- 
dustrial undertakings  of  the  State,  such  as  the  telephones, 
matches,  and  many  others.  The  State,  above  all,  an  elective 
administration,  cannot  be  a  good  commercial  manager.  It 
works  expensively,  and  is  powerless  before  its  employes. 

"M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  gives  examples  of  what  has  hap- 
pened under  the  various  heads.  'As  for  formalism  and  red 
tape,*  on  the  eve  of  the  handing  over  of  the  railway  to  the 
State,  there  were  1,526  employes  in  the  central  office.  Within 
three  years  the  number  had  increased  to  2,587.  'The  single 
service  of  the  Accountant  General  was  increased  by  70  per- 
sons directly  after  the  repurchase.'  And  this  was  due  partly 
to  political  pressure  and  partly  to  excessive  red  tape.  For 
example,  in  the  Caen  division,  the  preparation  of  the  pay- 
sheets,  which  under  the  Company  took  nine  persons  diree 
days  =  27  days,  under  the  State  administration  took  twelve 
persons  six  days  =  72  days.  'According  to  official  docu- 
ments, there  are  no  less  than  ninety-six  persons  receiving  a 
salary  of  more  than  $1,929.52  in  the  State  system.'  As 
against  33  on  the  system  of  a  neighboring  company  of  much 
the  same  mileage  but  with  much  higher  receipts.  In  the 
five  vears  from  1908  to  1912,  the  total  expenditures  increased 
$10,573,770,  of  which  $8,412,707  were  for  salaries  and  wages. 
In  1908,  out  of  every  $19.30  of  receipts,  the  Company  paid 
$7.24  in  salaries  and  wages.  In  1912  this  figure  was  $9.70. 
The  comparative  figure  for  the  five  great  companies  is  only 
$5.70.  In  19ia  per  $192,952  of  receipts,  the  State  railways 
employed  235  persons,  the  private  companies  174. 

"One  story  given  by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  so  striking  as 
a  sample  of  the  highest  quality  of  red  tape  that  it  deserves 
to  be  given  at  length.  It  is  from  a  letter  of  a  stationmaster 
read  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies:  'In  the  time  of  the  West- 
em  Company,  we  stationmasters  had  orders  to  use  the  roll- 
ing stock  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  send  to  a  given  sta- 
tion all  that  we  did  not  require  ourselves.  Under  the  State 
all  is  changed.    Every  stationmaster  is  forbidden  to  load  any 
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wagon  without  the  orders  of  the  distribution  bureau  of  the 
district.  This  bureau  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  new  creation 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose  of  finding  situations  for 
so  many  bureaucrats.  Recently,  having  received  two  wagons 
loaded  with  horses,  accompanied  by  an  order  to  send  these 
wagons  to  Caen  after  they  were  unloaded,  I  thought  to  do 
well  by  loading  in  these  two  wagons  200  sacks  of  grain, 
which  had  been  waiting  in  the  sheds  for  several  days  to  go 
to  Caen.  But,  alas,  I  did  not  know  the  bureau  of  distribu- 
tion. The  next  day  I  saw  my  two  wagons  return,  and  I  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  an  order  to  unload  them.  I  was  re- 
proved into  the  bargain  for  excess  of  zeal.  I  had  to  obey 
the  order.  That  evening  I  sent  the  wagons  empty  to  Caen. 
Next  day  I  received  two  others,  also  empty,  in  which  to  load 
the  grain.' " 

Prussia's  record  in  railroading  is  generally  quoted  as  the  one 
conspicuous  illustration  of  successful  governmental  operation. 
However,  we  might  sum  up  Mr.  Acwortii^s  finding  as  follows : 
Owing  to  the  autocratic  character  of  the  Prussian  government  of 
the  past,  government  operation  in  that  country  was  free  from 
some  of  the  vicissitudes  tliat  follow  a  parliamentary  rule.  There 
was  a  one-man  power  administration,  efficient  indeed,  and  eco- 
nomical, but  carried  on  with  more  regard  for  the  government's 
requirements  and  less  consideration  for  the  shipper  than  would 
be  tolerated  with  us  and,  on  the  whole,  lacking  in  progressive  or 
inventive  spirit. 

"Prussia  has  clung  to  the  old  four-wheeled  cars,"  says  Mr. 
AcwoRTii,  "with  an  average  capacity  of  less  than  15  tons, 
while  the  size  of  car  in  the  United  States  has  been  increased 
to  30  tons,  50  tons,  and  now  70  tons  and  90  tons,  with  the 
result  that,  while  the  average  American  freight  train  has 
reached  500  tons,  the  Prussian  load  is  246  tons,  or  less  than 
half  the  American,  and,  to  redress  the  balance,  the  American 
freight  rate  per  ton-mile  is  half  the  Prussian,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Prussian  railways  pay  practically  no  taxes  and  that 

American  wages  are  double  those  in  Prussia." 
Having  given  you  these  European  illustrations,  let  me  cite  you 
a  passage  from  Mr.  Acwokth's  testimony  bearing  upon  Canadian 
experiences : 

"  *  *  *  The  Canadian  Government  built  the  National 
Continental  Railway.  It  never  ought  to  have  been  built. 
There  clearly  was  no  need  for  it,  and  there  is  no  traffic 
for  it. 

"They  started  to  build  it  on  an  estimate,  I  think  of  $35,000 
a  mile,  something  like  that.  The  estimate  was  made  in  a 
manner  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  you  or  I  would  never 
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accept  from  an  architect  if  we  were  going  to  build  a  thou- 
sand dollar  bungalow.  The  man  who  made  the  estimate  went 
and  looked  at  the  line  and  said,  There  are  so  many  miles 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  cost  so  much/  and  he  multiplied  the 
miles  by  the  dollars  and  they  started  off  and  built  2,000  miles 
on  that  estimate,  and  the  estimate  was  something  like  $30,000 
a  mile  and  the  fact  was  $90,000  some  odd  a  mile. 

"I  will  give  you  one  other  thing.  I  am  not  betraying  any 
confidence,  because  it  was  in  all  the  newspapers  when  1  was 
in  Canada.  There  is  an  old  line,  the  Intercolonial.  It  has 
a  very  fair  traffic,  it  earns  about  $11,000  a  mile  per  annum, 
it  certainly  has  low  rates.  But  the  low  rates  are  certainly 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  over  a  series  of  30 
years  it  has  cost  to  operate  more  than  its  gross  receipts,  and 
that  is  not  the  whole  story,  because  in  the  course  of  those 
30  years  the  capital  per  mile  was  put  up  from,  I  think  it  was, 
$37,000  to  $57,000  a  mile,  and  it  was  not  a  railway  with  any 
great  growing  traffic  which  needed  large  new  capital  expendi- 
ture. The  increase  of  the  capitat  cost  per  mile  was  mainly, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  due  to  the  fact  that  year  after 
year  they  charged  to  capital  renewals  which  ougfht  to  have  been 
charged  into  the  current  expenses.    Now,  that  is  the  railway. 

"In  the  last  few  years  there  is  a  new  minister  who  has  in- 
sisted that  the  railway  should  be  managed  as  a  railroad. 
The  Montreal  Gazette,  I  remember,  said  some  years  ago  it 
was  not  a  railway  but  an  opera  bouffe,  and  he  insisted  it 
should  be  managed  properly,  and  things  have  very  much 
improved.  Last  year,  with  the  additional  traffic  owing  to 
war,  they  actually  earned  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  after 
paying  for  their  renewals  honestly.  Such  a  thing  never  had 
occurred  and  they  are  quite  surprised  in  that  district. 

"When  I  was  in  Canada  there  appeared  a  letter  in  the 
newspapers  from  a  gentleman  who  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  one  of  the  districts  served  by  the  railroad,  and  he 
wrote  that  he  was  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Parliament — but 
he  was  rather  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Government — 
and  he  publicly  gave  as  his  reason  for  resigning  that  the 
minister  of  railroads  and  the  general  manager  had  thought 
fit  to  appoint  the  person  whom  they  thought  qualified  to  be 
district  superintendent  rather  than  the  person  that  he  recom- 
mended. He  said  that  openly.  That  is  how  he  considered 
the  railroads  ought  to  be  managed,  that  he  should  name  the 
district  superintendent  because  he  was  the  member  from 
that  district." 

VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  MR.  WARBURG 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE. — Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many  or- 
ganizations and  many  forums  that  have  been  anxiously  waiting 
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to  hear  the  ideas  which  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a^nnounced  in  this  Chamber  here  to-day,  and  I  would  like  to 
move  in  appreciation  of  that  fact  that  we  not  only  offer  to  Mr. 
^A^ABRURG  a  vote  of  thanks,  but  that  his  address  be  referred  to 
our  G)nunittee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements  with  the 
request  that  they  study  it  very  carefully  and  report  back  to  the 
Chamber  at  an  early  date. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Outerbridge  was  carried  unanimously. 

THRIFT  CAMPAIGN 

The  President. — I  understand  that  the  Chamber's  G)mmittec 
on  Finance  and  Currency  is  studying  a  very  important  subject 
for  all  our  people,  namely,  that  of  Thrift,  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee may  later  have  a  report  to  make  on  that  subject. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  March  6,  1919 

A  regular  monthly  meeting:  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  Thursday,  March  6,  1919, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  noon. 

PRESENT 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Charles  T.  Gwynne^  Secretary 

and    two    hundred    and    eighty-eight    other    members    of    the 
Chamber. 

The  Honorable  Henry  Y.  Braddon^  Trade  Commissioner 
from  Australia,  and  George  M.  Cassatt,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London,  were  also  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  February  6lh  were  read  and 
approved. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following  named  candidates  for  membership  and  re- 
commended their  election  : 

FOR    RESIDENT    MEMBERS 

Candidates  Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

Henry  Dearborn  David  B.  Dearborn  George  S,  Dearborn 

Walter  S.  Gifford         John  I.  Waterbury  Charles  G.  DuBois 

John  Henry  Hammond  Moreau  Delano  Thatcher  M.  Brown 

Frank  J.  Heaney  William  H.  English  Charles  L.  Bernheimer 

Philip  L.  James  Franklin  B.  Kirkbride  Douglas  L.  Elliman 

William  W.  Kelchner  Scott  Foster  Andrew  Mills 

Frank  A.  Ketcham         John  I.  Waterbury  Albert  C.  Salt 

Thomas  L.  Leeming        Franklin  B.  Jourdan  Charles  A.  0*Donohuk 

LuciEN  D.  Loewenthal  Maximilian  Toch  Samuel  Eiseman 

Joseph  T.  Mackey  John  B.  Phillips  William  W.  Owens 

Charles  D.  Makepeace  John  I.  Waterbury  A.  Barton  Hepburn 

Joseph  Mercadante       Charles  E.  Peck  Elijah  P.  Smith 

Winchester  Noyes        J.  Barstow  Smull  Welding  Ring 
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Candidates  Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

Harry  H.  Raymond       Philip  A.  S.  Franklin  Welding  Ring 
George  W.  Reynolds     John  B.  Phillips  William  W.  Owens 

Solomon  G.  Rosenbaum  Samuel  Kridel  Jacob  H.  Schifp 

Walter  N.  Rothschild  Simon  F.  Rothschild     Felix  M.  Warburg 
MoNTAiGu  M.  Sterling  W.  Gerald  Hawes  Welding  Ring 

Harry  B.  Watson  Gilbert  C.  Halsted        William  Knight 

William  H.  Parsons  and  Edward  Corning  were  appointed 
tellers  and  a  vote  taken  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
candidates  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

DELEGATES  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE  CONVENTION 
AND    CONFERENCE  ON  RECONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Ring,  for  the  Executive  Committee,  also  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  the  Chamber  at  the  Sixth 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
April  24th,  25th,  26th ;  and  at  the  Conference  on  Problems  of 
International  Reconstruction  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  2nd  and  3rd. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  FOR    RAILROAD 
LEGISLATION 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild^  Chairman  of  the*  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Trade  and  Improvements,  presented  the  following  report 
and  moved  its  adoption  : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Administration  of  the  railroads  a€ 
represented  by  its  Director-General  has  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  Federal  control  of  transportation  be  extended  for  a 
period  of  five  years  in  order  that  a  further  trial  may  be  given 
to  the  present  plan  of  operation;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  judgment  of  your  Committee  that  any 
necessity  for  governmental  control  of  transportation  will  cease 
with  the  expiration  of  the  period  covered  as  a  war  measure  and 
inasmuch  as  this  plan  of  operation  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  at- 
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tended  with  increased  cost  of  operation,  decreased  efficiency, 
public  inconvenience,  and  added  tax  burdens  in  the  future,  as  it 
has  been  during  the  period  in  which  it  has  been  in  force;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  it  vital,  in  order  to  meet  the  industrial 
and  commercial  growth  of  the  country,  that  transportation  serv- 
ice should  be  rendered  on  an  economic  basis  under  private  own- 
ership and  direction,  subject  only  to  such  centralized  and  gov- 
ernmental control  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  protection 
of  the  public  interest,  a  judgment  sustained  by  the  experience  of 
other  countries  throughout  the  world;  therefore;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  do  urge  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
it  refuse  to  extend  the  period  of  government  control  to  the  five- 
year  term  requested  by  the  Federal  Administration  of  railroads, 
and  that  it  also  make  impossible  any  summary  return  of  the 
properties  to  .their  corporate  owners  until  time  has  been  afforded 
for  the  passage  of  remedial  railroad  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  railroad  security  holders,  shippers, 
employees  and  the  general  public ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  body  respectfully  urge  Congress  to  ex- 
pedite the  passage  of  legislation  which  will  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  ownership  and  operation  of  transportation  upon 
a  basis  which  will  fix  and  maintain  the  credit  of  these  cor- 
porations, thus  enabling  them  to  meet  their  financial  needs,  to 
render  adequate  public  service,  and  to  expand  in  step  with  the 
business  progress  of  the  country;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  pre-requisites  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  sound  economic  basis  for  national  transportation  any  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress  looking  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem  should  provide: 

(1)  An  unqualified  assurance  to  private  capital  of  a  rate 
structure  which  will  provide  a  minimum  and  adequate 
return. 

(2)  An  opportunity  for  private  capital  to  earn  more  than 
a  minimum,  in  order  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
to  stimulate  private  initiative. 

(3)  Simplified  and  centralized  regulation,  free  from  the 
conflicts  and  waste  of  the  former  multiple  system. 

(4)  The  repeal  of  all  legislation  compelling  uneconomic 
operation  and  preventing  consolidations  and  unification  not 
inimical  to  healthy  competition. 
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(5)  Federal  regulation  of  railroad  security  issues,  for 
the  protection  of  the  investing  public. 

(6)  Federal  regulation  of  wages  as  well  as  of  rates. 

(7)  The  earliest  return  consistent  with  safety  to  the  vari- 
ous interests  involved  of  the  management  of  railroad  prop- 
erties to  their  corporate  officers ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Chamber,  while  not  desirous  of  submitting 
any  detailed  plan  for  railroad  legislation,  believes  the  foregoing 
principles  to  be  fundamental,  and  urges  their  consideration 
upon  Congress  as  essential  features  of  any  constructive  action 
looking  toward  relief  in  the  situation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Samuel  W.   Fairchild,   Chairman 
Charles  A.  Sherm 
Delos  W.  Cooke 
Elihu  C.  Church 


Charles  A.  Sherman  ^''^ 

I  CommitUeon 

DeLOS  W .  COOKE  >      InUrnal  Trade 

and 
Improvements 

Francis  H.  Sisson 


New  York,  Feb.  18,  1919. 

REMARKS  OF  CALVIN  TOMKIN8 

Mr.  President. — Unquestionably  private  ownership  and  com- 
petitive operation  will  provide  the  cheapest  and  best  service,  as 
they  have  done  during  the  last  fifty  years.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  From  the  time  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt 
down  to  James  J.  Hill  and  E.  H.  Harriman,  competitive  pri- 
vate ownership  was  the  guiding  principle  of  railroad  operation  in 
this  country,  and  we  attained  under  it  the  best  railroad  system 
of  the  world.  Consciously  those  men  and  their  compeers  were 
working  toward  the  fusing  of  many  systems  into  a  few  systems. 
Unconsciously  they  were  striving  under  the  most  intense  com- 
petition for  one  system.  That  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
conclusion  in  any  event,  and  it  was  finally  precipitated  by  the 
war.  The  desirability  of  continuing  it  is  evident;  we  cannot 
allow  the  unified  structure  to  fall  apart  again. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  competition  can  be  kept 
alive?  Competition  is  the  same  thing  as  private  enterprise. 
That  is  what  this  report  recommends  us  to  take  advantage  of. 
If  any  possible  way  can  be  found  to  permit  of  the  exercise  of 
private  enterprise  and  individual  initiative,  these  qualities  should 
certainly  be  utilized;  but  I  question,  under  conditons  as  they 
exist — railroad   competition   being  ended — whether  this   can  be 
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done.  What  then  will  best  serve  the  public  interest,  and  what 
policy  will  best  and  most  justly  serve  the  interests  of  railroad 
security  holders?  I  shall  not  discuss  these  questions  at  length; 
1  simply  want  to  make  the  point  that  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  by  security  owners,  railroad  executives  and  others, 
which  are  summarized  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  this  morn- 
ing, all  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  Government  guar- 
antee of  some  sort.  Either  assurance  of  permanently  remunera- 
tive rates,  as  this  report  suggests,  or  interest  on  a  predetermined 
basis  of  investment  value.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  security 
holders  have  more  to  gain  by  a  guarantee  of  interest,  which  will 
virtually  create  a  new  Government  obligation — a  simple,  direct 
obligation  not  easily  avoided — than  from  a  guarantee  of  a  per- 
manent rate  structure  which  will  only  rest  upon  the  political 
will  of  Congress,  and  which  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 
I  believe  that  to  be  the  fundamental  issue  at  the  bottom  of  this 
railroad  question,  whether  the  Government  shall  give  some  as- 
surance— and  that  is  all  it  can  give — that  private  capital  will  be 
granted  a  minimum  and  fair  interest  return,  or  assurance  of  a 
rate  structure  sufficiently  high  to  provide  for  interest,  reason- 
able profit,  and  sufficient  inducement  for  new  capital  to  come  in. 

Progressively  through  all  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Association  of  Railway  Owners,  and  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives up  to  the  final  suggestions  of  Mr.  Warburg,  a  gradual 
change  of  outlook  may  be  noted.  Mr.  Warburg^s  suggestion 
in  my  judgment  comes  nearer  being  the  final  and  correct  con- 
clusion, because  it  is  more  nearly  a  guarantee  of  interest  on 
fair  value  than  it  is  a  guarantee  of  prospective  and  elusive 
profits. 

In  a  recent  discussion  with  Mr.  Francis  Lee  Stewart,  pub- 
lished in  the  March  proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  I  have  more  fully  considered  this  subject. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 


REPORT   ON    THE   TRANSIT   SITUATION 

Mr.  Fairchild.  for  the  same  Committee,  then  oflFered  the 
following  report: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Whereas,  New  York  City  faces  a  critical  situation  in  the 
financial  condition  of  its  traction  lines,  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  rendering  service,  on  account  of  the  higher  prevailing 
prices  of  labor  and  materials,  without  remedy  on  their  part  to 
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increase  charges  for  service  in  proportion  to  increasing  costs; 
and 

Whereas,  One  of  the  important  traction  companies  has  already 
been  forced  into  bankruptcy  on  account  of  these  conditions  and 
similar  failure  threatens  others  for  the  same  causes,  thereby  en- 
dangering the  efficiency  of  the  transportation  service  and  its 
future  expansion  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  city;  and 

Whereas  J  We  believe  that  if  the  transit  situation  in  this  city 
is  allowed  to  drift  further  into  bankruptcy  and  disaster,  a  seri- 
ous blow  will  be  struck  not  only  at  the  credit  of  public  utility 
companies  generally  but  also  at  the  credit  of  the  City  of  New 
York ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  does  hereby  communicate  to  the  authorities  of  the 
City  and  State  the  feeling  of  its  members  concerning  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  presented,  and  request  them  to  hasten  such 
measures  of  relief  as  will  remove  the  existing  menace  to  the 
credit,  the  convenience  and  the  growth  of  the  city  which  are  in- 
volved, in  recognition  of  the  economic  fact  that  transportation 
cannot  be  rendered  at  less  than  cost  without  imposing  undue  bur- 
dens upon  tax  payers,  security  holders  and  the  traveling  public. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Oi  the 
Committee  on 
Internal  Trade 

and 
Improvements 


Samuel  W.   Fairchild,   Chairman 
Chakles  a.  Sherman 
Delos  W.  Cooke 
Elihu  C.  Church 
Francis  H.  Sisson 

New  York,  Feb,  18, 1919 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

DELIVERY  OF  UNSTAMPED  FIRST  CLASS  MAIL 

Mr.  Fairchild,  for  the  Committee,  offered  the  following  re- 
port: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  regulations 
of   the   Post   Office   Department   regarding  transmittal   of   un- 
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stamped  first-class  mail,  could  be  greatly  improved.  The 
present  laws  require  the  local  post  office,  when  letters  are 
deposited  without  stamps,  to  notify  the  sender,  if  his  name  is 
on  the  letter,  or  otherwise  the  addressee,  to  transmit  the  neces- 
sary postage.  1  This  obviously  results  in  considerable  delay. 
Important  letters  with  orders  or  other  business  communications 
are  frequently  held  up  indefinitely.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Government  in  notifying  the  sender  or  addressee  goes  to  as 
much  expense  as  it  would  in  transrnitting  the  original  letter. 

Your  Committee,  as  well  as  several  commercial  organizations, 
feel  business  is  unduly  penalized  for  the  inadvertent  deposit  of 
unstamped  mail  or  the  accidental  detachment  of  stamps  from 
letters  while  enroute  to  the  cancellation  division  of  the  post 
office.  The  laws  should  ]fe  amended,  authorizing  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  deliver  unstamped  first-class  mail  to  the 
addressee  and  collect  the  postage  from  him. 

To  prevent  dishonest  persons  from  depositing  large  quantities 
of  non-paid  mail,  regulations  could  be  made  authorizing  the 
local  post  office  to  hold  up  such  mail,  and  giving  power  to  prose- 
cute intentional  and  willful  abuse  of  the  postal  laws. 

If  desirable,  double  postage  could  be  collected  upon  non-paid 
mail.  This  would  more  than  offset  the  possible  loss  of  the 
transmission  of  letters  which  addressees  would  decline  to  accept 
and  pay  the  lacking  postage. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  has  prepared  the  following  reso- 
lutions which  are  offered  for  your  adoption: 

Resolved  ,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  recommends  that  the  postal  laws  be  amended  to 
permit  the  f9rwarding  of  non-paid  first-class  mail  and  the 
collection  of  postage  thereon  at  the  point  of  destination;  to 
impose  penalties  upon  persons  who  intentionally  deposit  quan- 
tities of  non-paid  mail;  and  to  give  the  Post  Office  Authorities 
additional  power,  if  necessary,  to  prosecute  willful  violators  of 
the  postal  laws:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  ^    That  copies  of  this  report  be  sent  to  the  appro- 
priate Congressional  Committees  and  the  Post  Office  authorities 


Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  Chairman 
Charles  A.  Sherman 
Delos  W.  Cooke 
Francis  H.  Sisson 

New  York,  Fed,  28,  1919 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 


OiOu 
CommUlet  on 
Internal  Trade 

and 
Improvewunts 
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MUNICIPAL  LANDING  PLACE  FOR  LAND  PLANES 
AND  SEA  PLANES  FAVORED 

Mr.  Fairchild^  in  behalf  of  the  Committee,  also  offered  the 
following  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

It  is  well  known  that  extensive  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
development  of  aviation  for  sport,  governmental  and  commercial 
purposes.  The  war  has  trained  many  thousands  of  men  in  the 
use  of  the  airplane  and  provided  this  country  with  many  thou- 
sands of  machines  and  large,  well-equipped  aircraft  factories.  A 
large  part  of  this  immense  equipment  and  personnel  is  being 
turned  to  peace  purposes.  It  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  trans- 
portation through  the  air  will  become  a  most  useful  factor  in  our 
business  affairs. 

It  is  essential  in  the  development  of  commercial  aviation  that 
landing  places  be  provided  close  to  the  business  district  in  our 
leading  cities.  A  number  of  cities  have  already  taken  steps  ta 
assist  or  establish  such  municipal  airdromes.  Your  Committee  be- 
lieves similar  action  should  be  taken  by  this  city.  The  city  na 
doubt  already  owns  property  available  for  temporary  if  not  a  per- 
manent landing  place  for  aviators.  Your  Committee  accordingly 
offers  for  adoption  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  recommends  that  the  appropriate  City  Authorities  investi- 
gate the  advisability  of  the  City  establishing  a  Municipal  Air- 
drome for  land  planes  and  sea  planes,  suitably  located  and 
equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  aviation  for  commercial  purposes- 
and  general  travel  through  the  air ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  report  and  resolution  be  sent  to  the  City 
Authorities  within  whose  jurisdiction  this  matter  lies. 


Samuel  W.  Fairchild,  Chairman 
Charles  A.  Sherman 
Delos  W.  Cooke 
Elihu  C.  Church 
Francis  H.  Sisson 


Of  i/u 

Committee  on 

>       Internal  Trade 

and 

Imptoz'ements 


New  York,  March  4-,  1919, 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE   ON    COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION    RESCINDED 

Howard  C.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commer- 
cial Education,  presented  the  following  report  and  resolutiou, 
wlvich  was  unanimously  adopted: 

7o  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  on 
February  6th,  in  which  you  adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Commercial  Education,  which  report  was  based  on  informa- 
tion furnished  to  your  Committee  from  sources  supposedly  re- 
liable, your  Committee  was  informed  that  certain  statements 
made  in  that  report  were  incorrect  and,  therefore,  misleading. 
.  With  this  information  at  hand,  and  believing  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Chamber  to  make  public  any 
report  containing  incorrect  information,  your  Committee  took 
the  liberty  of  withholding  the  distribution  of  this  report  as 
ordered  by  the  Chamber. 

Since  that  time  your  Committee  has  endeavored  to  get  at  the 
full  facts  of  this  situation  but  has  not  yet  secured  sufficient  in- 
formation to  make  a  revised  report.  As  that  is  not  now  pos- 
sible, we  beg  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  Later  information  has  indicated  that  the  action  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  regard  to  the  Smith  Bankhead 
Bill,  taken  at  its  meeting  on  February  6th,  1919,  was  based  on 
information  received  which  proved  to  be  partly  erroneous;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  action  taken  by  the  Chamber  is  hereby 
rescinded  and  that  the  Chamber  now  expresses  -no  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  legislation  above  referred  to. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  C.   Smith,  Chairman 

Alexander  C.  Humphreys 

Lionel  Sutro  commtttet  <m 

Frederick  J.  Lisman  y      commerdai 

William  W.  Herov  Educatum 

Edmund  Dwight 

Charles  F.  MacLean 


New  York,  March  4,  1919. 
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NATIONAL   MEASURES    TO    ERADICATE 
ILLITERACY    URGED 

Col.  Smith,  for  the  Committee,  offered  the  following  report 
and  moved  its  adoption : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress,  number  5464  in  the 
Senate  and  15402  in  the  House,  to  promote  the  education  of  na- 
tive illiterates.  It  provides  for  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
municipalities  in  the  encouragement  and  support  of  education 
which  will  teach  illiterates  the  English  language,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government  and  citizenship,  and  other  knowledge 
useful  for  "successful  living  and  intelligent  American  citizenship." 
The  measure  contemplates  the  expenditure  by  Congress  of  $100,- 
000,000,  spread  over  eight  years,  and  a  like  sum  by  states  and 
mtmicipalities. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  enable  a  national  educational  cam- 
paign to  banish  illiteracy  from  the  nation.  At  the  time  of  our 
last  census,  in  1910,  there  were  5,500,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  over  ten  years  of  age  who  were  unable  to  read  or  write  in 
any  language.  Even  in  New  York  State,  one  of  every  eighteen 
persons  was  thus  handicapped ;  while  in  the  Southern  States 
illiteracy  was  much  more  prevalent.  Louisiana  had  one  illiterate 
for  every  three  persons.  In  the  first  draft  last  year,  700,000  men 
registered  who  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  Competent  authori- 
ties have  estimated  that  our  nation  contains  to-day  fully  five  mil- 
lion illiterates  and  five  million  "near  illiterates,"  making  our  illit- 
erate population  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States. 

Illiteracy  must -be  eradicated  as  a  serious  danger  and  menace  to 
democratic  government.  Aside  from  its  effect  on  economic  waste 
and  efficiency  the  whole  structure  of  our  government  is  based 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  voter  and  no  greater  work  .for  the 
permanence  of  sober  self-government  can  be  done  than  by  obliter- 
ati  n  of  illiteracy. 

Your  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  is  of  the  opinion 
that  an  important  step  towards  eliminating  illiteracy  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  systematic  educational  campaign  on  a  national 
scale.    This  is  contemplated  in  the  bill  now  in  Congress. 

Therefore,  the  following  resolutions  are  offered  for  your  adop- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  favors  the  enactment  into  law  of  S.  5464,  H.  R.  15402  or  a 
similar  measure,  to  diminish  illiteracy  and  spread  education  as  a 
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national  plan;  for  proper  education  prevents  poverty  and  vice, 
and  prepares  men  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their  social 
and  civic  duties ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  and  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Education. 

Howard  C.   Smith,  Chairman 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys 
Lionel  Sutro 
Frederick  J.  Lisman 
William  W.  Heroy 
Edmund  Dwight 


Of  the 

Commtitee  on 

Commercial 

Education 


New  York,  March  /,  1919, 

Bird  S.  Coler. — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand  this  very 
well.  I  would  like  to  know  who  is  going  to  determine  what  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government  are  that  are  to  be  taught. 
Who  is  going  to  determine  that? 

Mr.  Smith. — The  bill  makes  no  provision  for  the  details  of 
instruction.  Each  State  is  supposed  to  prepare  its  own  plan  of 
education,  and  before  it  can  receive  any  funds  from  the  Na- 
tional Government,  that  plan  has  got  to  be  approved  by  the 
government  authorities.  The  bill  provides  that  the  government 
will  furnish  up  to  a  stated  amount,  one  dollar  for  the  payment 
of  teaching  for  each  one  dollar  that  the  State  itself  furnishes, 
but  the  details  and  the  plans  of  the  education  are  prepared  by 
the  separate  states  and  approved  by  the  government  authorities. 
The  bill  is  exactly  on  the  same  plan  as  the  existing  bill  for 
handling  the  crippled  and  for  vocational  education.  It  is  based 
on  very  much  the  same  plan,  almost  verbatim,  only  it  applies  to 
a  different  subject. 

REMARKS  OF  CHARLES  N.  CHADWICK 

Mr.  President. — I  think  this  bill  is  an  admirable  one.  I  have 
had  a  little  experience  in  past  years  in  this  matter  of  teaching 
illiterates  the  English  language,  and  incidentally  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  fundamentals 
of  good  citizenship. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago  the  matter  of  strikes  came  up  under 
discussion  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Catskill  aque- 
duct, and  while  we  put  into  the  contracts  and  specifications  pro- 
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visions  for  housing,  sanitation  and  all  that,  it  did  not  meet  the 
vital  question  of  misunderstandings  arising  between  employer 
and  employed,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  point 
of  view  of  each  other  through  a  common  medium,  the  English 
language.  At  that  time  camp  schools  were  established  to  teach 
the  foreigners  the  English  language.  The  effect  of  that  was  to 
get  very  near  100  per  cent,  of  efficiency  out  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  the  fourteen  years  of  the 
work  we  have  not  had  a  single  strike.  [Applause.]  Further- 
more, it  resulted  in  an  Act  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  compelling  municipalities  engaged  in  work  of  public 
construction  to  establish  just  such  camp  schools  as  were  main- 
tained by  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  through  private  contribu- 
tions. This  experience  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  the  education  of  illiterates  along  the  lines  that  this  Act  seeks 
to  carry  out. 

The  President. — You  are  in  favor  of  the  recommendation? 

Mr.  Chadwick. — Most  decidedly. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

LEGISLATION    URGED   TO    MAKE    KINDERGARTENS 

A    PART   OF   THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

IN    NEW   YORK    STATE 

Mr.  Smith  then  offered  the  following  report  and  moved  its 
adoption : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Your  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  has  given  consid- 
eration to  kindergartens  in  New  York  State.  It  has  been  advised 
that  approximately  300,000  children  in  this  State  of  kindergarten 
age,  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  kindergarten.  While  this 
does  not  apply  so  much  to  New  York  City  as  to  other  sections 
of  the  State,  the  proper  education  of  children  in  this  State  con- 
cerns us  all. 

Your  Committee  finds  that  several  states  provide  for  kinder- 
gartens in  their  public  school  system,  and  believes  that  kinder- 
garten instruction  should  also  be  made  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  in  this  State.  In  teaching  foreign  children  English,  no 
time  is  better  than  the  age-period  when  children  attend  kinder- 
garten. 

The  importance  of  kindergartens  as  a  part  of  our  elementary 
schools,  is  generally  recognized  by  educators  and  others.      The 
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following  reasons  in  favor  of  kindergartens  have  been  enumer- 
ated: 

(1)  The  early  years  are  the  most  impressionable  and  in  a 
wise,  educational  system  these  years  should  not  be  left 
tmprovided  for. 

(2)  Little  children  receive  a  good  start  not  only  in  school 
but  in  life  through  the  excellent  training  which  the  kin- 
dergarten gives. 

(3)  The  majority  of  parents  who  want  kindergarten  training 
for  their  children  cannot  afford  to  pay  tuition  at  private 
kindergartens. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  at  Albany  amending  the  educational 
laws  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  kinder- 
gartens in  cities  and  school  districts.  These  kindergartens  are  to 
be  free  to  resident  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years; 
and  are  to  be  established  only  upon  the  petition  of  a  stated  num- 
ber of  parents  and  guardians  resident  in  the  immediate  locality 
where  the  school  is  desired. 

The  status  of  this  form  of  child  teaching  is  now  well  established 
in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  therefore 
do  not  attempt  to  define  these  details.  Furthermore,  in  so  far  as 
the  City  of  New  York  is  concerned,  3^our  committee  is  informed 
that  so  many  of  these  kindergartens  are  now  in  operation  in  our 
public  schools  that,  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  not  affect  this  city 
to  any  appreciable  extent  one  way  or  the  other. 

We  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  favors  the  enactment  of  appropriate  and  suitable  laws  which 
shall  authorize  the  introduction  of  a  kindergarten  in  a  public 
school  when  petitioned  for  by  not  less  than  25  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  children  to  be  benefited  thereby  and  residing  in  that 
school  district ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly  and 
Senate. 


Howard  C.  Smith,  Chairman 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys 
Lionel  Sutro 
Frederick  J.  Lisman 
William  W.  Heroy 


Of  the 

Committee  on 

Commercial 

Education 


New  York,  March  i,  1919, 
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AMENDMENT    TO    REPORT 

Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser. — Mr.  President,  does  this  bill 
make  any  provision  for  discontinuing:  the  kindergfarten  class  when 
the  actual  attendance  falls  below  a  certain  number  ? 

Mr.  Smith. — Do  you  sug^gest  an  amendment  to  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Buttenwieser. — I  would  sug:g:est  that  the  bill  should  pro- 
vide that  the  State  be  authorized,  upon  the  application  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  parents  or  gfuardians,  to  establish  such  kindergfarten 
classes  and  that,  when  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  one  class 
drops  below  ten  or  twelve,  such  class  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Smith. — On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  would  say  that 
we  will  accept  that  amendment. 

The  report  as  amended  was  unanimously  accepted. 


REPORT  OF    DELEGATE   TO    NATIONAL    RIVERS    AND 
HARBORS  CONGRESS 

The  President. — Mr.  Charles  N.  Chadwick,  delegate  to 
the  Fourteenth  Convention  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congreas, 
has  a  report  to  make  which  we  will  be  delighted  to  hear. 

Mr.  Chadwick. — Your  delegate  appointed  to  attend  the  Fbur- 
teenth  Convention  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  held  at. 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  February,  1919, 
submits  the  following  report: 

It  was  announced  on  the  programme  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Convention  is  "not  a  project  but  a  policy." 

Among  the  subjects  of  the  addresses  covering  the  three  days 
of  the  Convention  were:  "What  the  Government  is  doing  for 
water  transportation**:  "Government  transportation  on  the  in- 
land waterways'* ;  "The  correlation  of  highway  and  waterway 
transportation'* ;  and  "The  essential  unity  .of  transportation  by 
water,  by  rail,  by  road,  on  land  and  on  sea.** 

Projects  for  waterway  development,  backed  up  by  strong  in- 
terests in  different  sections  of  the  country,  were  submitted  to 
the  Convention  and  referred  by  it  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

Your  delegate  was  elected  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 

delegation  and  presented  to  it  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce   recommending  legislation   by   Congress   to   create   a 

National   Board  of   Water  Conservation.     This  was  approved, 

19 
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and  the  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  New 
York's  delegation  presented  it.  Your  delegate  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and 
explain  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Congressman  Small,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. The  report  of  that  committee  contained  the  essence  of 
the  addresses,  and  such  resolutions  as  had  been  referred  to  it 
that  met  with  its  favorable  consideration.  Substantially,,  it 
recommended:  That  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  should 
enter  no  field  of  activity  except  as  it  reflects  the  purpose  of  the 
Convention;  A  system  of  comprehensive  waterways  as  shall 
serve  the  country  best;  Jurisdiction  of  waterways  by  the  United 
States,  That  the  settled  purpose  shall  be  the  improvement  only 
of  such  waterways  as  shall  be  used ;  Co-ordination  of  waterways 
and  railroads;  and,  Adequate  water  terminals  under  local  regu- 
lation and  at  local  expense.  It  included  in  the  report  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  heretofore  considered  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions recommending  legislation  by  Congress  creating  a  Na- 
tional Board  of  Water  Conservation,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  this  Convention  by  its  accredited  representative. 

"We  desire  to  express  our  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  proposed  legislation." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  unanimously 
adopted. 


The  report  was  ordered  received. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  RETURNED  SOLDIERS  AND 
SAILORS  FROM  NEW  YORK 

Howard  C.  Smith  offered  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution : 

Recognizing  that  with  the  early  return  to  this  country  of  the 
27th  and  77th  Divisions  of  the  Army  and  their  prospective  dis- 
chai^e  from  service,  many  citizens  of  Greater  New  York  in  re- 
turning to  civil  occupations  will  have  occasion  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  City  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  this  State; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  takes  this  occasion  to  inform  its  members  of  the 
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condition  that  is  likely  to  arise  immediately  and  to  urge  upon 
them,  in  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  sound  business  principles, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  substantial  justice  to  all,  that  they  favor  the 
employment  of  residents  of  New  York  who  have  served  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  who  have  received 
honorable  discharge  therefrom,  in  preference  to  the  employment 
of  citizens  of  other  communities. 

The  President. — To  put  it  in  a  very  brief  way,  it  means 
"New  York  jobs  for  New  York  men." 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  was  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried. 


PORT  TREATY  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK 
AND  NEW  JERSEY 

The  President. — ^AU  of  you  will  remember  that  in  December 
we  had  here  a  very  interesting,  inspiring  and  informing  meet- 
ing, with  the  Governors  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  present,  on  the  proposed  treaty  between  the  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  the  general  development  of  the 
Port  and  the  Harbor.  We  have  since  had  two  meetings  of  the 
Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission  and  representatives 
of  the  Legislatures  of  New  York  and  of  New  Jersey  with  the 
Governors  of  each  State  here  in  this  building.  Everything  went 
splendidly.  Harmony  prevailed  everywhere.  There  seemed  to 
be  unanimity  of  opinion  that  this  was  treating  a  large  subject 
in  a  large  and  statesmanlike  manner.  That  was  so  until  last 
week,  when  the  City  of  New  York,  through  its  Corporation 
Counsel,  entered  some  objections. 

Now  we  feel — I  think  we  all  feel,  as  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  that  we  do  not  want  this  Treaty  and  this  whole 
plan  to  fail  because  of  some  opposition.  The  lazy  way  to  do 
would  be  simply  to  sit  down,  as  sometimes  we  New  Yorkers 
do,  and  let  it  go.  We  really  do  not  want  to  let  it  go.  It  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  things  for  the  continuance  of 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  this  port,  and  we  cannot  let  it  go. 
I  have  here,  but  I  will  not  read  it,  quite  a  long  statement  cover- 
ing the  situation.  What  I  do  want  to  do,  however,  is  to  inspire 
you  to  some  definite,  clear-cut  action,  to  get  this  thing  through. 
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We  have  got  to  energfize  the  indolent,  enlighten  the  ignorant,  and 
if  necessary,  restrain  the  vicious. 

Now,  those  are  three  definite,  clear-cut  steps  of  a  positive 
program  which  we  must  adopt  if  we  are  going  to  get  this  thing 
through.  I  was  hoping  that  Mr.  Bush,  Chairman  of  our  Q)m- 
mittee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping,  could  have  been  here  this 
morning  and  he  would  have  re-enforced  my  very  brief  and  feeble 
expression  of  the  views  I  personally  hold,  but  which  I  believe 
are  also  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
Chamber. 

Has  any  one  else  a  word  to  say  on  this  subject,  now  that  it 
has  been  brought  up?  If  not,  I  shall  understand  that  it  is  the 
wish — I  will  put  it  in  that  way,  although  I  do  not  want  to  make 
a  motion  from  the  Chair — that  it  is  your  wish  that  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Chamber  and  the  appropriate  committee, 
and  that  all  of  us  shall  do  what  we  can  to  make  this  Treaty  a 
real,  live  thing,  and  to  promote  the  whole  scheme  of  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Port. 

William  Fellowes  Morgan. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  Chamber — I  do  not  think  the  President  has  too  earnestly 
expressed  the  situation  as  regards  this  Treaty.  It  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  City  of  New  York,  and  there 
is  a  grave  danger  that  on  account  of  some  possible  local  petty 
ideas  the  matter  may  be  held  up.  Speaking  as  a  member  of 
this  Chamber,  and  also  as  President  of  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  this  city,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  situation  is  a  very  grave 
one,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  those  who  have  the  interests 
of  New  York  at  heart  to  do  what  they  can  at  this  time  to  see 
that  no  obstacle  is  put  in  the  way  of  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  Buttenweiser. — I  heartily  second  all  that  has  been  said, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  great  good  will  come  from  some 
action  along  the  lines  laid  out.  But,  would  it  not  be  none  the 
less  wise  to  let  us  know  what  the  objections  are?  It  is  like  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  is  well  to  know  what  the  objections  are. 

The  President. — Mr.  Cohen,  might  I  suggest  that  you,  as 
counsel  of  the  Port  and  Harbor  Commission,  very  briefly  outh'ne 
the  objections? 

REMARKS    OF    JULIUS     HENRY    COHEN 

Mr.  President. — The  objections  have  not  been  officially  stated 
by  the  City.    The  strategical  situation  and  the  parliamentary  sit- 
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uation  is  that  the  sub-committee  representing  the  Legislatures 
of  both  States,  and  the  Governors  of  both  States,  and  including 
in  its  number  the  Attorneys-General  of  both  States,  have  agreed 
upon  a  report  which  was  the  result  of  deliberating  with  the 
Corporation  Counsel.  The  Corporation  Counsel  has  taken  the 
view  that  the  entire  matter  should  be  put  up  to  the  city  authori- 
ties for  their  opinion  in  the  matter,  and  the  New  York  State 
Legislative  representatives  asked  their  New  Jersey  colleagues  on 
Saturday  last  for  indulgence  until  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Burr  expressed  only  his  personal  views,  I  believe,  be- 
cause he  said  that  he  ha4  not  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with 
the  Mayor  or  with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  There  were  certain  constitutional  questions  that 
he  raised.  I  did  not  think  those  constitutional  questions  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  either  the  Attorneys-General  of  both 
States,  or  of  the  other  lawyers  who  were  in  the  conference. 
Every  suggestion  that  Mr.  Burr  made  in  the  sub-committee  was 
accepted  by  the  other  members  of  the  sub-committee,  except  two. 
One  was  that  New  York  State  should  have  four  representatives 
on  the  Board  as  against  New  Jersey's  three  representatives, 
which  the  New  Jersey  representatives  said  they  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  agree  to. 

The  other  point  that  he  urged,  which  they  could  not  accept, 
was  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  Port  Authority  without 
the  express  assent  of  the  Mayor,  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  he  wanted  that  put  into  the 
treaty,  at  every  point  where  action  by  the  Port  Authority  was 
provided  for.  The  New  Jersey  representatives,  said  that  in  fair- 
ness to  Newark,  and  Jersey  City,  and  the  other  fifteen  municipal- 
ities that  they  represented,  they  could  not  assent  to  anything  of 
that  sort  in  the  treaty,  and  the  New  York  representatives  of  the 
Legislature  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Burr  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  were  provided  by  the  Port  Authority  were  not  to 
become  effective  until  approved  by  the  Legislatures  of  both 
States ;  and  the  New  York  legislators,  and  the  Governor,  assured 
the  representatives  of  New  York  that  no  rules  would  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislatures  until  they  had  been  adequately  sub- 
mitted to  and  considered  bv  the  City  administration :  that  they 
would  not  approve  of  anything  that  could  reasonably  be  to  the 
disadvantage  or  to  the  injury  of  the  City. 

REMARKS    OF    CALVIN    TOMKIN8 

Mr.  President. — I  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  port 
matters  and  I  know  there  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  para- 
mount importance  of  better  communications  between  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York.     That  means,  between  the  continent  and  this 
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side  of  the  port.  If  we  do  not  promptly  cure  this  defect  of  the 
port,  New  York  will  suffer  severly. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  with  this  port  problem — which  in 
essence  is  a  comparatively  simple  problem — is  that  whenever 
communications  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York  shall  have 
been  improved,  there  will  at  the  same  time  be  created  a  great 
dislocation  of  values. 

The  two  parts  of  the  port  are  divided  by  the  Hudson  River, 
and  as  a  consequence  large  investments  have  been  made  based 
upon  that  separation,  which  a  change  will  adversely  affect.  This 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  have  not  called  attention  before  to  the  fact  that  the  largest 
investment  that  will  be  so  affected,  is  the  investment  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  its  waterfront.  Its  docks  are  the  most  im- 
portant asset  in  revenue-producing  power  which  the  City  of 
New  York  possesses,  and  unless  care,  and  the  greatest  care,  is 
taken  in  effecting  this  change,  that  asset  will  be  seriously  dimin- 
ished. The  same  difficulty  arises  with  other  corporations  that 
.have  made  large  investments,  including  the  railroads,  the  pri- 
vate terminal  corporations,  the  food  distribution  interests  and 
the  floating  harbor  equipment  investment  about  the  port.  These 
investments  are  all  largely  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of 
the  separation  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  When  you 
bring  the  two  parts  of  the  port  into  closer  relations,  you  coin- 
cidentaly  raise  many  new  problems,  and  one  of  these  problems 
has  now  forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  City  authorities — 
that  is,  the  effect  of  the  change  upon  City  dock  values  in  New 
York. 

I  think  if  this  Chamber,  or  if  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Port  and  Harbor  Devleopment  Commission  could  indicate  a  plan 
and  policy,  at  least  in  some  essential  respects,  they  might  obtain 
some  authority,  if  not  all  they  ask,  to  go  ahead  with  the  most 
essential  things.  I  have  repeatedly  said,  that  in  my  judgment 
the  most  essential  thing  is  the  all-rail  tunnel  connection  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Jersey.  If  the  plan  shall  be  dis- 
closed, we  shall  make  headway.  If  this  is  not  done,  I  believe 
the  acceptance  of  the  Port  Treaty,  which  in  my  judgment  is  in 
most  respects  desirable,  is  likely  to  be  indefinitely  deferred.  I 
am  confident  that  before  committing  themselves,  both  private  in- 
vestors and  the  public  officials  of  the  City  of  New  York  will  in- 
sist on  knowing  what  the  power  demanded  is  to  be  granted  for. 

Mr.  Cohen. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  misapprehension 
ought  to  be  corrected  immediately  before  it  goes  kny  further. 

Article  6,  which  creates  the  Port  Authority,  as  now  revised, 
expressly  provides  that  the  Port  Authority  is  not  to  function, 
is  not  to  exercise  any  of  its  powers,  until  the  comprehensive 
physical  plan  which  is  to  be  approved  as  the  map  upon  which 
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New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  to  develop  this  harbor,  has  been 
submitted  and  approved  by  the  Legislatures  of  both  States. 

Now,  the  reason  why  the  Commission  has  declined  to  accept 
the  suggestion  that  it  first  submit  the  comprehensive  plan,  is 
that  the  Commission  could  go  out  of  existence  tomorrow  with 
nobody  in  authority  to  proceed  with  the  consummation  of  the 
plan,  and  with  no  binding  compact  between  the  two  States  to 
create  such  a  plan.  The  compact  must  come  first,  so  that  the 
two  States  should  combine,  so  that  neither  will  enter  upon  a 
competitive  career  of  development  -which  will  preclude  the  mak- 
ing of  a  compact  in  the  future.  Therefore,  the  Commission  has 
wisely  and  with  the  approval  of  the  leaders  of  both  States,  sub- 
mitted the  compact  first,  but  conditioned  the  exercise  of  any 
power  upon  the  carrying  into  effect  upon  the  approval  of  both 
States  of  the  comprehensive  physical  plan;  and  no  private  cap- 
italist, and  no  body  having  in  charge  the  city's  mtmicipal  affairs, 
need  fear  that  these  interests  will  not  be  safeguarded  when  the 
time  comes  to  discuss  the  physical  plan. 

Mr.  Morgan  then  moved  that  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
President,  that  the  officers  and  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Chamber,  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  most  effective 
in  urging  the  prompt  passage  of  the  proposed  treaty,  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously. 

PORTRAIT  OF  SETH  LOW 

The  President. — We  have  to-day  the  great  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving with  gratitude  a  portrait  of  our  late  President,  Seth 
Low.  He  was  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  from 
1914  to  1916.  Those  of  us  who  recall  him  will  recognize  what 
a  beautiful  portrait  this  is.  I  believe  his  father,  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  was 
President  of  the  Chamber  at  some  period  in  the  60's  ( 1863-67 ) .  The 
Chair  will  understand  that  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  members  of 
the  Chamber  that  this  gift  shall  be  received  with  gratitude,  and 
that  a  suitable  letter  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Low^  who  has  given  it 
to  us. 


WELCOME  TO  COMMISSIONER  BRADDON 

The  President. — I  now  have  the  very  great  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing the  Honorable  Henry  Y.  Braddon,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner from  Australia. 
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I  daresay  that  if  the  President  of  the  Chamber  should  em- 
barrass his  fellow  members  by  asking  each  and  every  one  of 
them  how  much  they  know  about  Australia,  the  large  amouiu 
of  un-in formation,  shall  I  say,  or  misinformation,  that  we  might 
produce  in  this  room  would  be  very  great.  But,  may  I  assure 
the  Commissioner,  in  your  name,  that  there  is  one  thing  that 
we  do  know  about  Australia,  and  that  is  that  their  men  are  real 
men  and  real  fighters,  and  we  were  glad  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
them.     [Applause.] 

We  welcome  you  to  the  Chamber,  Mr.  Commissioner,  and 
thank  you  for  coming  to  us  to-day.  We  shall  be  very  glad  in- 
deed to  hear  from  you. 


ADDRESS  OF  HONORABLE  HENRY  Y.  BRADDON.  REGARDING 
TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen. — I  feel  that  it  is  not  only 
a  great  kindness,  this  request  of  yours  that  I  should  address  you 
to-day,  but  I  regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  do  so.  It  is 
also  a  compliment  to  Australia,  and  in  that  light  I  gratefully 
regard  it. 

The  first  time  I  was  permitted  to  enter  this  room  I  confess  1 
immediately  broke  the  Tenth  Commandment,  which  reads,  I  be- 
lieve, **Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce." You  have  here  a  glorious  room,  a  room  which,  if  there 
is  a  subtle  inter-connection  between  one's  surroundings  and  one's 
thoughts,  should  have  a  distinctly  elevating  effect  upon  the  work 
you  do  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has.  I  only  wish  we  had 
rooms  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce movement  in  Australia,  in  which  I  personally  have  taken 
something  of  a  part  in  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  generous  tribute  to  our  fighting 
forces.  They  have,  undoubtedly,  fought  exceedingly  well,  and 
I  appreciate  your  kindly  reference. 

I  may  perhaps  disembarrass  some  of  your  members,  sir,  on 
this  question  of  knowledge  of  Australia,  if  I  tell  you  in  strict 
confidence  that  if  one  were  to  cross-examine  Australian  mem- 
bers of  Chambers  of  Commerce  about  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  your  geography  and  topography,  I  dare  say  they  would  pass 
no  better  examination  than  you  would  on  Australia. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Australia,  but  necessarily 
I  have  to  pass  rapidly  from  peak  to  peak,  because  there  isn't 
time  to  fill  in  the  details.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  sort  of  a 
country  it  is  as  a  field  for  investments,  for  that  is  the  point  that 
will  mainly  interest  you  gentlemen.    You  are  all  trained  men  of 
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affairs,  and  you  will  understand  that  kind  of  issue  very  much 
more  readily  than  most  audiences  would  do. 

1  have  already  spoken  elsewhere  about  our  big  spaces  and 
our  sunshine;  but  just  let  me  touch  upon  that  briefly  here,  be- 
cause the  climate  in  Australia  does  very  distinctly  add  to  the 
**joy  of  living."  If  any  of  you  decide  to  go  down  there,  as  I 
hope  some  of  you  will,  you  will  find  all  this  out  for  yourselves. 
The  typical  features  are  that  our  stock  feed  on  the  natural  pas- 
tures all  the  year  round,  and  we  play  outdoor  games  (like  golf 
and  tennis)  in  winter  just  as  much  as  in  summer.  The  trees 
are  in  leaf  all  the  year  round,  and  as  regards  some  of  the  trees 
indigenous  to  Australia  there  is  no  great  difference  in  appear- 
ance— spring,  summer,  autumn  or  winter. 

Now,  our  productions  are  mainly  primary,  but  not  entirely 
so.  When  we  speak  of  Australian  exports,  we  refer  very  largely 
to  primary  products;  but  it  will  be  found — ^and  on  this  point  I 
have  discovered  possibly  a  little  misconception  here — that  we 
have  more  manufactories  than  some  of  you  may  be  aware  of, 
about  15,000  altogether;  but  they  do  not  manufacture  to  any 
material  extent  for  export.  We  rely  for  our  exports  which,  in 
the  total  per  capita  are  very  large,  mainly  upon  wool,  wheat,  and 
other  pastural  products — also  ores  and  coal. 

Coming  down  to  the  field  for  investment  I  believe,  and  1  am 
here  to  tell  you,  that  1  think  there  is  a  fine  field  there  for  your 
enterprise  and  your  capital,  and  both  of  those  features  will  be 
welcomed  in  Australia.  We  have  iron  and  coal  in  abundance, 
plenty  of  unexploited  possibilities,  and  it  just  needs  pluck  and 
skill  and  capital.  We  need  more  population  and  we  need  cap- 
ital to  develop  those  possibilities. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  what  sort  of  a  country  is  it  to  do 
business  in?  Replying  to  that  briefly,  it  is  a  country  where  the 
diffusion  of  wealth  is  distinctly  sound  from  an  economic  point 
of  view;  in  this  sense,  that  there  are  not  a  big  number  of  mil- 
lionaires at  one  end  of  the  social  scale,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  paupers  at  the  other  end.  The  wealth  per  head,  I  think, 
ranks  second  to  that  of  New  Zealand  only.  New  Zealand,  I 
believe,  has  the  biggest  rate  of  wealth  per  capita  in  the  world, 
and  Australia  comes  about  second.  Of  course,  our  population 
is  small,  about  5,000,000  altogether  on  that  huge  continent. 
Under  expanded  activities  we  could  accommodate  ten  times  that 
niunber.  That  is  the  general  position,  and  there  are  certain 
collateral  considerations,  as  for  instance,  that  credit  is  on  the 
whole,  sound.  The  average  credit  to  the  smaller  traders  is 
usually  three  months;  it  is  generally  granted  fairly  freely,  and 
the  ratio  of  bankruptcy  is  exceedingly  small.  Business  credit 
on  the  whole  is  what  you  gentlemen  would  call  "sound." 

I  just  want  to  mention,  on  the  point  of  manufactures,  that  we 
have  inaugurated  in  Newcastle,  where  the  big  coal  seam  exists. 
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a  very  fine  steel  works  plant,  under  an  American  manager.  I  am 
going  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  labor  situation,  as  to 
which,  I  am  sure,  you  would  like  to  hear.  That  manager  has 
something  like  3,000  men  in  the  new  steel  producing  plant, 
which  is  in  process  of  being  duplicated;  and,  as  bearing  gen- 
erally on  the  question  of  labor  in  Australia,  I  may  say  I  under- 
stand he  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  output  of  his  3,000  men, 
as  compared  with  like  work  here. 

The  labor  question  broadly  will  necessarily  interest  anybody 
who  might  consider  Australia  as  a  field  for  investment.  I 
should  be  a  fool,  as  well  as  something  worse,  if  I  were  to  say 
that  we  have  no  labor  troubles.  There  are  labor  troubles  every- 
where, but  as  far  as  I  can  express  it  to  you  in  one  comprehen- 
sive sentence,  summarizing  everything,  I  should  say  that  I  think 
our  labor  troubles  are  fundamentally  no  worse  than  yours,  no 
more  serious.  Our  enterprise  is  no  more  restricted  with  ham- 
pering conditions  than  yours.  We  have  the  advantage  that  the 
whole  population  is  practically  British  from  end  to  end.  Labor 
is  mostly  unionized,  which  yields  collective  bargaining,  and  it  is 
very  fairly  educated.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  small,  it  is 
almost  negligible.  "Educated,"  I  mean,  up  to  the  standard  of 
14  or  15,  for  with  us  education  to  that  standard  is  free  and 
compulsory.  We  have  our  "snake-headed"  workmen,  if  that 
term  is  understood  here;  we  have  a  few  Bolsheviki  in  British 
^rb,  a  few  I.  W.  W.'s,  some  of  whom  we  imported  from  here 
[laughter]  ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  per- 
centage of  these  undesirable  people  is  relatively  small,  though 
at  the  moment  they  have  more  control,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
no  time  to  describe  in  detail,  than  they  ought  to  have  as  a  ques- 
tion of  numerical  value.  We  think  down  there  that  we  will  be 
able,  one  of  these  bright  days,  to  make  such  an  appeal  to  the 
sensible  workmen,  by  some  sympathetic  "get-together"  method, 
that  he  will  come  frankly  on  to  the  side  of  increased  production 
as  a  natural  duty.  Then  our  difficulties  in  the  Jabor  world  wi!l 
largely  disappear.  Under  our  laws  there  is  no  "sweating,"  for 
a  living  wage  is  assured  to  all  manual  workers.  It  only  needs 
a  better  and  more  direct  understanding  between  capital  and 
labor  to  largely  clear  away  the  distrust  and  class  feeling  now 
in  evidence.  But,  therefore,  we  do  not  look  upon  the  labor  situ- 
ation as  hopeless  pessimists.  I  am  personally  responsible,  as 
far  as  one  man  can  be  responsible,  for  two  or  three  million 
pounds  sterling  of  other  people's  money  invested  in  Australia : 
and  as  a  business  man  I  do  not  want  to  bring  it  away,  I  am 
quite  satisfied  to  have  that  capital  functioning  there.  I  may  be 
mistaken,  of  course,  but  I  do  not  think  that  you,  as  business 
men.  could  have  a  more  earnest  point  of  view  than  that. 

I  encounter  here  numbers  of  people  who  say,  "Well,  whv 
can't  we  do  greatly  extended  business  with  Australia?"     It  is 
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nearly  always  that  they  want  to  sell  to  Australia.  That  is  quite 
right.  The  man  who  manufactures  here,  who  has  his  machin- 
ery of  production,  also  his  expert  salesmen,  and  all  these  things 
— (and  you  are  wonderfully  fine  salesmen) — that  man  naturally 
enough  wishes  to  place  his  product,  so  far  as  he  is  personally 
concerned.  It  is  not  much  use  to  attempt  to  appeal  to  him  with 
an  international  argument.  However,  I  am  going  to  put  to  you 
this  broader  view,  because  I  want  you  to  seriously  consider  it 
from  the  Australian  point  of  view — "Where  exactly  will  we  be 
as  a  question  of  finance  after  the  war,  and  where  will  we  be,  as 
a  question  of  buying  from  any  one,  England,  the  United  States 
or  any  one  else,  as  freely  as  we  might  desire  ?"  Our  capacity  to 
buy  will  be  limited  in  certain  ways,  as  you  will  see  at  once  when 
I  give  you  some  figures — and  remember  that  Australia  only 
illustrates  any  other  debtor  nation  with  war  burdens. 

England  before  this  war  was  a  huge  creditor  nation.  She  is 
still  a  creditor  nation,  but  she  has  very  heavy  war  burdens  to 
bear.  A  large  proportion  of  those  burdens  arise  out  of  the  help 
given  to  the  allies  during  the  war.  She  may  not  be  able  for 
some  time  to  help  Australia  as  freely  as  she  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  in  the  past;  and  we  may  have  to  look  elsewhere 
for  some  of  that  help,  or  judiciously  restrict  our  imports.  Of 
course  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  increase  our  exports,  and  a 
good  market  has  to  be  found  for  them.  The  primary  products^ 
constitute  our  big  financial  line  of  defense,  and  we  will  do  all 
we  can  to  increase  and  market  them. 

Before  the  war  the  six  states — (there  was  no  Commonwealth 
debt  to  speak  of  before  the  war,  that  is  a  debt  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government) — the  six  States  had  externally  a  total 
debt  of  about  two  billion  dollars.  Those  states  have  added  to 
that  external  debt  during  the  war;  I  don't  know  just  exactly 
how  much,  but  quite  a  material  amount.  The  Commonwealth 
war  debt,  with  burdens  still  to  bear  for  repatriating  soldiers, 
finding  employment  for  and  sustaining  them,  pensions,  and  all 
the  rest,  we  roughly  estimate  will  be  about  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars — partly  internal,  partly  external.  During  the  war  we 
have  hardly  considered  war  expenditures;  we  have  just  gone 
ahead  for  over  four  years  doing  our  best  for  the  Allied  cause. 

Now,  with  that  two  billion  dollar  debt  before  the  war,  in  order 
to  be  on  a  level  financial  business  keel,  we  had  to  export  some- 
thing like  seventy-five  million  dollars*  worth  more  goods  than  we 
imported,  to  pay  the  external  interest  bill.  We  did  not  always 
achieve  that,  for  world  prices  at  times  varied,  and  perhaps  let 
us  down  a  little  on  this  product  or  that.  You  are  aware  that 
any  debtor  nation  can  only  pay  its  external  interest  in  three 
ways — with  goods,  which  is  the  healthy  way,  but  they  have  to 
find  a  market ;  with  gold — and  no  nation  can  go  far  in  exporting 
its  works  of  gold;  or  by  selling  its  securities. 
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Now  England  in  those  days,  the  great  creditor,  treated  Aus- 
tralia (and  other  debtor  nations)  very  handsomely.  She  had 
learned  the  art  of  getting  customers  in  the  financial  world,  and 
of  treating  them  admirably;  and,  at  times,  when  we  were  short 
in  exports,  England  bought  our  securities  to  reduce  the  balance. 
Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  would  have  been  better  if  England  had 
occasionally  put  the  screw  on  a  little  instead  of  lending  so  freely 
• — but  after  all,  the  bulk  of  her  lendings  went  into  our  great  re- 
productive works,  such  as  railways.  Any  deficiency  in  that  sev- 
enty-five million  dollars  was  as  a  rule  covered  by  a  loan  floated 
in  England,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  we  in- 
creased our  exports  by  sending  away  our  securities. 

What  the  precise  financial  burden  is  going  to  be  after  the  war 
I  do  not  quite  know;  I  haven't  the  figures,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  they  have  not  been  fully  summarized ;  but  it  is  going  to 
be  much  greater  than  that  seventy-five  millions  for  the  external 
interest.  We  will,  of  course,  try  to  pay  it  with  goods,  but  that 
may  take  a  little  time  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  at  once. 
We  may  have  to  put  restrictions  upon  some  types  of  luxury  im- 
ports in  order  to  keep  ourselves  on  a  sound  financial  footing. 
Naturally  we  don't  want  to  curtail  business  with  anyone,  but 
that  may  be  a  necessary  and  inevitable  measure  as  regards  im- 
ports. I  hope  not,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary ;  and  the  need 
for  it  will  not  arise  if  the  world  at  large  will  at  odd  times  buy 
our  securities. 

Hitherto  America  has  been  satisfied  with  its  own  great  in- 
ternal field  of  investment.  You  were  a  debtor  nation  before  the 
war,  and  you  did  not  habitually  look  abroad  for  investments.. 
Many  of  your  leading  financial  men  now  see  that  certain  obliga- 
tions attach  to  the  money  you  have  accumulated  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  war.  You  have  made  a  magnificent  effort,  which 
has  cost  you  a  great  deal  since  you  came  into  the  war ;  still  you 
are  to-day  a  creditor  nation,  and  you  are  able  to  help.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  will  work  hand  in  hand 
after  the  war  in  assisting  the  smaller  nations  to  buy  goods  and 
to  pay  their  interest  bills,  and  to  go  ahead  with  their  problems 
of  reconstruction.  The  two  together  can  do  a  very  great  deal. 
That  has  been  the  traditional  English  way,  and  Australia  is 
greatly  indebted  to  England  from  a  mere  money  aspect;  I  refer 
especially  to  the  fact  that  we  have  always  been  helped  when  we 
were  in  any  sort  of  a  financial  pinch.  So,  if  difficulties  and 
*5trains  should  arise  here  and  there  in  the  early  future  do  not 
misconstrue  them.  There  is  in  Australia  for  you  just  the  same 
intensely  fine  feeling  of  friendliness  that  you  have  for  Australia. 
T  have  encountered  it  on  every  side.  T  have  been  the  recipient 
of  kindnesses  of  a  quality  that  T  could  not  have  dreamed  of  or 
oxpected.  They  are  not  so  much  addressed  to  me  personally:  I 
take  them  as  addressed  to  the  representative  of  Australia,  and  I 
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am  proud  to  stand  before  you  here  to-day  as  representing  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  want  you  to  understand  the  Australian  point  of 
view  as  regards  finance.  We  would  like  to  buy  just  as  much 
as  we  wDl  have  to  sell,  but  we  may  not  be  able  to  buy  quite  as 
much  as  we  hope  to  sell.  The  ideal  thing,  of  course,  is  a  bal- 
anced trade.  That  means  low  rates  of  exchange,  low  rates  of 
freight,  and  all  the  rest.  We  will  aim  at  that  ideal  as  far  as  we 
can,  but  it  may  not  be  within  our  power  for  a  year  or  two,  until 
we  get  ourselves  upon  a  level  keel  and  have  successfully  faced 
the  debts  arising  out  of  the  war. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  while  I  am  not  here  to  help  any  par- 
ticular person  to  place  a  particular  product  (you  can  under- 
stand that  I  could  not  possibly  undertake  that)  I  do  want  to 
help  in  a  general  way  to  facilitate  mutual  trade.  I  want  any 
of  you  or  your  friends  who  desire  information  or  hints  such  as 
I  am  able  to  give,  to  come  in  freely  to  the  office  at  61  Broadway. 
I  will  then  be  glad  to  discuss  Australian  aspects  in  a  detailed 
way  such  as  I  cannot  employ  here,  matters  I  mean  such  as 
climate,  finance,  labor,  or  anything  else,  quite  frankly  and  freely. 
There  will  be  on  my  part  no  reservation,  and  I  know  there  will 
not  be  on  yours. 

When  I  came  to  this  country  I  never  thought  for  a  moment, 
I  never  entertained  the  idea,  that  I  was  coming  as  a  stranger  to 
a  strange  land.  I  had  met  and  had  been  the  recipient  of  friend- 
ship from  Americans  in  Australia ;  men  who,  by  the  way,  when 
they  got  there,  seem  to  like  to  stop  awhile,  though  they  still  re- 
main very  good  Americans.  I  regarded  myself  as  coming  here 
amongst  cousins;  bujt  the  infinite  kindness — I  cannot  express  in 
words  my  feelings  of  gratitude  and  obligation  to  the  business 
world  of  this  country  for  its  kindness  to  me.  You  have  made 
me  feel  not  that  I  am  a  cousin,  but  rather  that  I  am  a  brother. 

Now,  I  had  intended  to  leave  this  country  about  mid- April, 
the  middle  of  next  month.  I  have  extended  the  period,  at  the 
request  of  the  Australian  Government,  to  the  end  of  June.  One 
of  these  days  I  may  ask  you  gentlemen  to  permit  me  to  bring 
my  successor  here,  so  that  I  may  introduce  him  to  you.  I  know 
that  you  will  extend  to  him  just  the  same  consideration  and 
kindness  that  you  have  extended  to  me.  I  know  that  you  will 
do  that,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  ask  it.  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much  for  your  patience.    [Applause.] 

Messrs.  Charles  H.  Warren  and  Clarence  W.  Eckardt 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  welcome  new  members. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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Monthly  Meeting,  Thursday,  April  3,  1919 

A  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  Thursday,  April  3,  1919,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  noon. 


PRESENT 

Alfred  E.  Marijng,  President 
Eugene  Delano,  Vice-President 
Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary 

and    four    hundred    and    twenty-three    other    members    of   the 
Chamber. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Will- 
iam M.  Calder  were  also  present  and  occupied  seats  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  March  6th  were  read  and 
approved. 

Welding  Ring,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported the  following-named  candidates  for  membership  and 
recommended  their  election : 

f6r   non-resident  members 

Candidates  Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

John  Aspinwall  Alex.  C.  Humphreys      William  D.  Hoxib 

Herbert  P.  Gleason      Alfred  M.  Thorburn     Edward  R.  Jourdan 

FOR    RESIDENT    MEMBERS 

Candidates  Nominated  by  Seconded  by 

Benj.  M.  Anderson,  Jr.  James  S.  Alexander  A.  Barton  Hepburn 

Robert  D.  Benson  Jacob  H.  Schifp  Welding  Ring 

Frank  H.  Bethbll  Union  N.  Bethell  Nathan  C.  Kingsbury 
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Candidates^ 
A.  LeRoy  Chipman 
David  B.  Dearborn,  Jr. 
Philip  T.  Dodge 
William  T.  Donnelly 
George  T.  Gwilliam 
Edward  K.  Hall 
Herbert  P.  Howell 
Walter  Kidde 
David  L.  Luke 
Frank  S.  Martin 
Jason  A.  Neilson 
George  R.  Penton 
J.  Leonard  Replogle 
Allan  A.  RyaM 
Henry  Sandhagen 
Emory  Sexton 

FiNLEY  J.  ShEPARD 

Henry  F.  Tiedemann 
Herbert  G.  Thomson 
Roy  E.  Tomlinson 


Nominated  by 
Edward  L.  Ballard 
David  B.  Dearborn 
James  S.  Alexander 
Charles  L.  Bernheimer 
Alba  B.  Johnson 
Union  N.  Bethell 
James  S.  Alexander 
Alex.  C.  Humphreys 
Edward  L.  Ballard 
Marcus  H.  Tracy 
Eugene  Delano 
Welding  Ring 
James  S.  Alexander 
Albert  H.  Wiggin 
Thomas  F.  Vietor 
Welding  Ring 
Edward  L.  Ballard 
Thomas  F.  Vietor 
Edward  L.  Ballard 
Jacob  H.  Schiff 


OttomarH.Van  NordenHoward  C.  Smith 
Richard  D.  Wrigley       David  B.  Dearborn 


Seconded  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Welding  Ring 
Ferdinand  W.  Lafrentz 
Calvin  Tomkins 
Welding  Ring 
Harry  B.  Thayer 
Harry  B.  Thayer 
William  D.  Hoxie 
Charles  W.  Ballard 
Arthur  M.  Smith 
Lionel  Sutro 
Frederick  E.  Scammell 
William  H.  Williams 
A.  Barton  Hepburn 
Otto  L.  Dommerich 
J.  Barstow  Smull 
Stephen  C.  Millett 
Otto  L.  Dommerich 
George  Debevoise 
Welding  Ring 
George  E.  Dunscombb 
Welding  Ring 


Wallace  F.  Peck  and  EiJward  F.  Darrell  were  appointed 
tellers  and  a  vote  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
candidates  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Ring,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  the 
names  of  the  following  members  as  a  Nominating  Committee 
to  nominate  officers  and  members  of  standing  committees  for 
election  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  on  May  1st  next: 

John  I.  Waterbury,  Chairman 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr. 
William  G.  Willcox 
Albert  H.  Wiggin 
James  M.  Speers 
William  Si.oane 
Eben  E.  Olcott 

On  motion  the  Chamber  unanimously  elected  the  above-named 
committee. 
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SUPPORT   OF   VICTORY    LIBERTY    LOAN    URGED 


Mr.  Ring  also  presented  the  following  on  behalf  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  United  States  Government  will  soon  be  seeking:  subscrip- 
tions to  a  5th  Liberty  Loan,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan.  The  welfare  of  the  country  demands  that  this  loan, 
the  same  as  the  others,  be  made  a  success.  The  Government 
requires  vast  funds  to  pay  the  bills  already  incurred  and  to  liqui- 
date many  thousands  of  contracts,  all  created  in  the  militar\' 
operations  which  have  now  been  so  successfully  concluded.  In 
order  that  business  may  return  to  a  normal  basis,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Government  be  first  properly  financed.  There  is  there- 
fore a  business  reason,  as  well  as  a  patriotic  duty,  that  this  loan 
be  supported  by  every  American,  as  was  the  case  when  our  men 
were  laying  down  their  lives  in  the  war  against  autocracy. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chamber,  therefore,  offers 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  recommends  that  its  members  assist  the  \^ictory  Lib- 
erty Loan,  not  only  by  subscribing  to  the  limit  of  their  ability, 
but  also  by  the  devotion  of  their  time  and  efforts,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  to  making  this  loan  an  overwhelming  success. 


REPORT  ON  PROPOSED  STATE  TAXATION 

Leonor  F.  Loree,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Municipal  Taxation,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously: 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  Legislative  Tax  Investigation  Committee,  of  which  Sen- 
ator Frederick  M.  Davenport  is  chairman,  has  submitted  a 
report  recommending  new  and  heavy  taxes,  and  its  chairman 
expresses  its  views,  in  part,  as  follows: 

**It  is  our  purpose     ...     to  record  the  conviction  that 
no  solution  of  the  tax  problem  of  the  State  of  New  York 
can   be    found   if   the   growth   of   public  expenditure   is  to 
continue  without  check  or  effective  control/' 
A  few  comparisons  will  illustrate  the  quoted  statement. 
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Increase 

1895  19 18  Per  cent 

Population  of  State 6,796,675  10.681,667  57.16 

State  debt : 

Amount $660  $236,214,660 

Per  capita... $22.11             

State  expenses   (annual) $17,550,012  $73,392,123  318.19 

Amount 

Per  capita.. $2.58  $6.87  166.28 

Not  only  were  the  expenses  of  1918  more  than  four  times 
those  of  1895,  but,  of  the  total  increase  of  $55,842,111  in 
twenty-three  years  no  less  than  $35,060,108  or  62.78  per  cent, 
is  the  increase  of  the  last  eight  years,  from  1910  to  1918. 

Very  little  experience  with  either  private  or  public  economy 
suffices  to  support  a  conviction  that  it  must  be  far  easier,  even 
for  statesmen,  to  increase  expenses  at  such  a  rate  than  to  force 
income  to  move  forward  at  an  equal  pace.  Senator  Daven- 
PORT^s  committee  says: 

**We  shall  suggest  that  means  be  at  once  determined  upon 
to  diminish  waste  and  extravagance  wherever  these  are 
found;  to  determine  whether  the  State  and  the  localities 
have  been  borrowing  improvidently ;  to  deterrnine  the  effect 
of  tax  limitation  laws  and  to  find  out  the  best  methods  for 
the  authorization  of  public  expenditures  and  the  disposal 
of  public  moneys." 

The  wisdom  of  these  suggestions  will  not  anywhere  be  de- 
nied, nor  will  any  taxpayer  feel  that  they  have  been  too  hastily 
advanced.  All  will  agree  that  waste  and  extravagance  ought 
to  be  hunted  down  and  eradicated.     It  is  not  too  early  to  begin. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1912,  the  date  of  the 
latest  official  inventory,  was  $187,739,071,090;  it  had  increased 
from  $107,104,212,000  in  19(M,  or  at  the  rate  of  $10,079,357,386 
per  year,  including  the  advances  in  the  value  of  real  estate.  In 
other  words,  civilized  man  having  occupied  this  country  for 
three  hundred  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  his  entire  accumulations  at 
the  end  of  the  period  exceeded  the  gross  income  of  the  last  three 
years.  Of  capital,  that  is  wealth  other  than  land  used  and 
useful  for  productive  purposes,  the  total  of  1912  cannot  have 
exceeded  $100,000,000,000,  but  even  at  that  figure  it  must  have 
required,  on  the  average,  $4,000  in  capital  to  give  employment 
to  each  adult  individual  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  It  is 
this  capital  fund  that  makes  employment  possible.  If  this  cap- 
ital fund  is  not  to  be  built  up  how  then  are  we  to  furnish  em- 
ployment for  the  750,000  persons  annually  added  to  the  indus- 
trial army?  These  figures  further  serve  to  indicate  the  delicacy 
of  the  problems  of  taxation ;  the  extreme  danger  of  impairing 
the  toilsome  and  self-denying  processes  of  accumulation  by  which 
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modern  society  has  equipped  itself  with  the  means  for  sustaining 
mankind  upon  the  solid  basis  of  comfort  which  separates  the 
benehciary  of  twentieth  century  civilization  totally  from  the  bar- 
barian and  from  all  but  the  most  tortunate  ot  a  tew  centuries 
ago. 

Senator  Davenport's  committee  also  notes  that: 

"Personal  property  taxation  at  the  existing  conhscatory 
rate  has  lementably  failed,     .     .     ." 

In  any  signihcance  which  can  have  been  intended  the  words 
convey  a  moral.  Confiscatory  taxation  can  never  succeed  better 
than  any  other  immorality.  The  property  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  poorest  American  rest  upon  the  fundamental  guarantees 
which  protect  all  lawful  possessions  under  any  free  and  consti- 
tutional government.  The  power  which  can  work  spoliation 
in  the  one  case  will  never  falter  or  fail  when  its  hand  is  turned 
against  the  less  conspicuous  victim. 

That  the  State  of  New  York  must,  for  the  time  being,  obtain 
new  revenues  to  replace  the  excise  taxes  that  are  about  to  dis- 
appear must  be  recognized.  That  obligations  have  been  in- 
curred which  must,  temporarily,  be  met  by  added  taxes  even 
in  excess  of  this  loss,  may  be  true.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  para- 
mount duty  to.  point  out  that  these  additions  need  not  be  perma- 
nent, and  that  in  their  provision  exemptions  should  be  fixed  so 
low  as  to  draw  all  citizens  to  the  support  of  the  State.  The 
far  wiser  course  will  be,  by  the  speedy  elimination  of  waste  and 
the  reduction  of  governmental  activities  to  those  fundamentally 
necessary,  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  State  rather  than  to 
augment  the  burden  of  taxation  laid  upon  its  citizenship.  The 
tasks  of  retrenchment  are  much  less  spectacular  than  those  of 
expansion,  their  performance  lacks  the  alluring  sense  of  power 
that  attends  indulgence  in  the  creation  of  new  offices  and  func- 
tions, but  they  are  none  the  less  tasks  suitable  for  statesmen. 
They  are  those  which  in  this  place  and  at  this  era  can  be  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  benefit  to  humanity. 

Other  bills  than  the  one  discussed  have  been  introduced,  and 
suggestions  and  changes  are  under  consideration.  Your  Com- 
mittee is  giving  close  attention  to  these  matters  and  may  make 
further  recommendations  thereon.  Meanwhile  it  recommends 
that  it  be 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York  recommends  and  urges  that  any  plan  for 
additional  taxation  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  be  so  formulated  as  to  interfere  as  litde  as 
possible  with  the  savings  of  the  citizens  and  residents  of 
the  State,  which  savings  become  capital  available  for  pur- 
poses of  production,  and  that  any  such  plan  for  additional 
taxation  be  limited  to  expire  within  three  years  of  its  en- 
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actment  and  that  during  the  period  so  limited  the  expenses 
and  functions  of  the  State  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  a  proper  performance  of  the  obligations  of 
the  government  of  this  great  commonwealth;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  and 
these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  to  the  State  Tax  Commission,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Assembly. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


O/tke 

Committee 

on 

State 

and  Municipal 

Taxation, 


Leonor  F.  Loree,  Chairman 
William  C.  Demorest 
Charles  D.  Hilles 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey 
Bertram  H.  Fancher 

New  York,  April  1, 1919. 

WAR   LESSONS    IN   THRIFT 

Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  Currency,  presented  the  following  report  and  moved 
its  adoption : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Your  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency,  believing  that  the 
present  time  is  appropriate  to  call  the  subject  of  Thrift  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  having  given  the  matter 
careful  thought  and  study,  respectfully  recommends  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  approve  the  following  report  as  the 
Chamber's  opinion  on  this  important  topic. 

The  needs  of  the  Government  during  the  war  for  money  and 
supplies  have  greatly  stimulated  popular  interest  in  Thrift.  The 
people  have  been  influenced  by  a  great  emergency  to  exercise 
self-denial  and  study  economy  in  household  and  personal  aflfairs. 
The  ordinary  motives  to  saving  have  been  powerfully  re-enforced 
by  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  the  desire  to  give  all  possible 
aid  and  support  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  people  have 
understood  that  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  save  money,  but  to 
save  food,  clothing,  materials  of  every  kind,  and  labor,  which 
were  so  great Iv  needed  for  war  work.  In  short,  the  war  experi- 
ence has  taught  a  great  practical  lesson  in  the  relation  of  per- 
sonal thrift  to  the  national  economy. 
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The  record  shows  that  with  all  the  strenuous  efforts  to  sell 
Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  the  direct  pressure 
brought  upon  individuals  by  the  intensive  campaigns,  compara- 
tively little  money  was  withdrawn  from  savings  banks  for  such 
purpose.  Previous  savings  have  not  been  disturbed;  the  great 
volume  of  subscriptions  to  bonds  and  stamps  has  represented  new 
savings.  A  vast  number  of  people  have  taken  their  first  lesson  in 
sustained,  methodical  accumulation  as  a  result  of  these  selling 
campaigns.  The  movement  has  also  been  encouraged  and  aided 
by  many  new  agencies  created  and  facilities  provided  for  re- 
ceiving subscriptions  and  methodically  collecting  the  subsequent 
payments.  This  experience  naturally  should  have  permanent  re- 
sults in  a  development  of  the  practice  of  systematic  saving  and 
of  the  desire  to  add  to  these  accumulations.  The  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  such  would  be  the  case  has  been  commonly  ex- 
pressed, but  the  time  has  come  when  if  the  results  already  accom- 
plished are  to  be  conserved  and  made  the  basis  of  larger  develop- 
ment, intelligent  and  energetic  organization  to  that  end  should  be 
planned. 

DISSIPATION    OF    SAVINGS    AND     EVIL    RESULTS 

The  point  has  been  reached  where  the  motive  force  derived 
from  the  war  is  failing,  the  temporary  agencies  are  dropping 
away,  the  movement  is  losing  its  organization  and  momentum, 
the  appeal  is  losing  in  interest,  and  many  of  the  small  bond-pur- 
chasers are  disposing  of  their  holdings  at  a  loss.  There  are 
numerous  signs  that  a  disposition  of  the  accumulations  has  begun. 
Pawn  shops  and  loan  brokers  who  charge  in  many  instances  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  interest  are  making  loans  upon  many  small 
bonds,  numerous  speculators  are  engaged  in  purchasing  partial 
payment  certificates  at  a  discount,  the  vendors  of  highly  specula- 
tive stocks  are  doing  an  active  business  exchanging  them  for 
Liberty  Bonds,  with  promises  of  larger  returns.  The  savings  of 
thousands  of  workers,  assets  of  inestimable  value  to  society  if 
made  the  foundation  of  future  accumulations  in  the  same  hands, 
are  slipping  away.  They  can  only  be  held  by  continuous  and 
organized  effort  to  persuade  the  owners  not  merely  to  keep  them 
but  build  upon  them. 

This  situation  cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference  by  those 
who  have  the  common  welfare  at  heart.  It  is  deplorable  that 
the  sacrifices  which  hard-working  men  and  women  have  made 
to  support  their  Government  in  time  of  trial  should  end  in  loss 
disappointment,  and  possibly,  through  ignorance,  in  feelings  of 
resentment  and  bitterness.  The  war  is  now  over,  bond  issues 
will  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  the  market  price  is  certain  to 
recover;  it  will  be  a  national  misfortune  if  when  this  recovery 
comes  the  small  buyers  will  be  found  to  have  parted  with  their 
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holdings  at  a  sacrifice  and  the  bonds  concentrated  in  compara- 
tively few  hands.  There  is  an  obligation  upon  public-spirited 
people  to  prevent  this  outcome  so  far  as  possible.  The  facts  of 
the  case  will  be  misrepresented  and  misunderstood,  and  besides 
the  loss  of  the  saving  themselves,  and  of  a  good  start  in  a  national 
Thrift  Movement,  the  situation  may  be  more  unfavorable  to 
•such  eflforts  in  the  future  than  it  was  before. 

NEED  OF  SAVINGS  TO  SUPPORT  INDUSTRY 

The  public  need  for  replenishing  and  increasing  the  capital 
fund  at  this  time,  and  its  interest  in  securing  the  help  of  small 
savings  by  millions  of  our  people,  are  manifest  to  every  thought- 
ful person.  The  United  States  Government  has  heavy  disburse- 
ments yet  to  make  in  settlement  of  past  engagements,  and  will 
remain  permanently  upon  a  basis  of  expenditures  much  above 
that  of  before  the  war.  It  is  committed  to  various  undertakings 
which  will  require  the  expenditure  of  large  sums.  Furthermore, 
the  normal  development  and  progress  of  the  country  in  many  re- 
spects have  been  retarded  by  the  war.  The  test  of  war-time 
pressure  upon  the  railroads  has  shown  that  they  are  in  need  of 
vast  sums  of  new  capital  to  enable  them  to  plan  for  handling  the 
industrial  traffic  of  this  country  in  the  near  future.  The  public 
utilities  of  every  kind  have  similar  needs.  The  municipalities 
generally  have  suspended  work  upon  public  improvements  during 
the  war,  and  have  much  to  do.  Building  of  every  description  is 
in  arrears.  Enterprise  has  been  quiescent  for  four  years,  except 
as  it  was  enlisted  in  war  industries,  and  cannot  go  forward  unless 
accumulations  of  capital  are  at  its  disposal.  The  savings  fund, 
the  fund  of  current  accumulations  from  which  investments  are 
made,  is  the  support  of  all  construction  work  and  the  source  of 
employment  for  a  great  body  of  wage-earners.  The  wage-earn- 
ing class  contributes  to  its  own  employment  by  contributions  to 
the  savings  fund. 

SAVINGS    NECESSARY    TO    SOCIAL    PROGRESS 

The  desire  for  social  betterments  never  has  been  so  strong  as 
it  is  at  present.  Indeed,  that  desire  is  so  strong  that  it  is  impatient 
and  can  scarcely  wait  on  the  processes  of  development  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  achieved.  There  can  be  no  progress  in  society 
without  the  accumulation  of  capital.  More  than  this,  societey  can- 
not even  hold  its  own  without  a  constant  accumulation  of  capital, 
for  as  population  grows,  the  conditions  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
from  the  resources  of  nature,  and  of  maintaining  a  given  standard 
of  comfort,  naturally  become  more  difficult.  The  period  of  cheap 
lands  and  cheap  raw  materials  has  been  passing.    It  is  only  by  in- 
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dustrial  development,  constantly  providing  labor  with  more  effec- 
tive tools,  that  society  can  even  hold  its  own  as  the  population 
mtdtiplies.  Every  new  implement,  and  every  tool  or  buUding  used 
in  the  production  of  an  implement,  is  a  form  of  capital,  and 
somebody  must  save  in  order  to  provide  it  for  the  common  serv- 
ice. Is  it  not  a  fair  and  inspiring  appeal  that  everyone  should 
endeavor  to  contribute  to  this  capital  fund,  rather  than  be  satis- 
fied to  consume  during  his  life-time  the  full  equivalent  of  his  own 
contribution  to  production,  with  the  chance  of  becoming  before 
the  account  is  closed  a  charge  upon  others? 

PATRIOTISM     IN    TIME    OF    PEACE 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  saving  of  current  wealth  from  careless  and  needless 
consumption,  and  its  conversion  into  investments  which  provide 
new  facilities  for  production  and  public  service,  make  as  genuine 
an  appeal  to  patriotism  and  public  spirit  as  does  the  appeal  to 
buy  war  bonds.  In  the  latter  case  the  object  has  been  to  support 
the  Government  in  a  just  war  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the 
world,  and  our  people  responded  with  loyal  devotion ;  in  the  other 
case,  the  object  is  to  improve  the  industrial  and  social  equipment, 
substitute  machinery  for  hard  manual  labor,  increase  the  output 
and  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  desired  by 
the  people,  and  thus  raise  the  standard  of  living.  Now  that  the 
war  is  ove/,  the  question  is  whether  we  shall  allow  our  patriotic 
zeal  to  wane  for  seeming  lack  of  purpose,  or  renew  it  and  turn 
it  to  the  great  peace-time  need  of  building  up  our  industrial  and 
social  equipment  and  thus  improving  the  working  and  living  con- 
ditions of  the  people.  Every  intelligent  and  successful  invest- 
ment of  capital  contributes  to  the  latter  purpose,  and  is  properly 
tested  by  the  manner  in  which  it  serves  this  end. 

SAVING     FOR     WORLD    TRADE     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  countries  of 
the  world  in  the  development  of  industrial  equipment  and  indus- 
trial methods.  Its  capacity  for  the  production  of  steel  and  ma- 
chinery is  approximately  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  are  other  countries  with  great  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  natural  wealth,  an.d  with  industrious  and  willing  in- 
habitants, but  lacking  modern  equipment  and  the  capital  to  pro- 
cure it.  We  have  it  within  our  means  by  supplying  these  unde- 
veloped people  with  equipment  to  help  them  to  a  more  abundant 
production  of  the  comforts  of  life  and  higher  levels  of  existence, 
at  the  same  time  creating  employment  for  our  industries.  They 
will  be  able  to  pay  us  ultimately  out  of  the  resources  which  we 
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help  them  to  develop,  but  we  must  first  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  creating  new  wealth.  This  is  the  service  of  an  advanced 
country  to  a  backward  country,  the  service  which  England,  Hol- 
land, Belgium  and  France  rendered  to  the  United  States  in  its 
earlier  years,  and  for  which  they  have  been  well  repaid  since.  It 
is  one  of  the  purposes  for  wjjiich  we  should  provide  an  invest- 
ment fund.  It  means  doing  our  part  in  advancing  the  civilza- 
tion  of  the  world. 

The  enormous  exports  of  American  products  in  the  last  four 
years,  aggregating  $21,421,000,000,  as  compared  with  $9,090,000,- 
000  in  the  preceding  four  years,  have  created  a  permanent  body 
of  indebtedness  owing  by  the  nations  of  Europe  to  this  country, 
upon  which  the  annual  interest  charge  alone  will  amount  to  a 
sum  equal  to  our  entire  foreign  trade  balance  before  the  war. 
The  difficulty  which  these  nations  will  experience  in  finding 
means  of  payment  is  likely  to  seriously  interfere  with  sales  of 
our  products  in  their  markets.  Europe  is  temporarily  unable  to 
pay  either  in  gold  or  goods,  and  yet  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
mutually  desirable  that  Europe  shall  be  able  to  buy  what  it  re- 
quires for  the  rehabilitation  of  its  industries  and  that  our  indus- 
tries shall  be  able  to  sell  freely  abroad  while  passing  through  the 
period  of  readjustment.  This  export  trade  can  be  had  only  by 
our  lending  freely  to  enable  would-be  customers  to  buy  in  this 
market. 

THE     NEW    AND     HIGHER     MOTIVE    TO    THRIFT 

The  motive  to  Thrift  which  has  been  appealed  to  in  the  past, 
down  to  the  war  wh^n  the  patriotic  motive  spontaneously  devel- 
oped, was  that  of  prudence,  intelligent  forethought  for  self  and 
provision  for  loved  ones.  These  are  worthy  incentives,  and  they 
have  been  a  powerful  influence  for  the  development  of  good  cit- 
izenship; but  there  is  a  broader  motive  even  more  educational 
and  more  social  in  its  influence,  and  that  is  this  desire  to  have 
some  part,  be  it  ever  so  small,  in  this  construction  work  which 
carries  the  world  forward  and  makes  it  a  better  world  to  live  in. 
It  is  not  only  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  the  great  volume  of 
investments  required,  but  in  every  respect  desirable  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  shall  participate  in  these  savings  and 
investments.  When  a  man  understands  how  his  own  investment, 
small  though  it  may  be,  is  rendering  a  public  service,  he  will  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  relation  of  all  investments  to  the 
common  welfare,  and  of  the  essentially  co-operative  organization 
of  society.  He  will  see  that  when  he  converts  the  income  from 
his  investment  into  another  investment,  instead  of  spending  it 
upon  some  pleasure,  he  is  voluntarily  abstaining  from  a  personal 
indulgence  and  placing  the  saving  where  it  serves  a  public  pur- 
pose, and  that  to  whatever  extent  incomes  are  applied  in  this  man- 
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ner  they  are  devoted  to  public,  and  not  private,  uses.  The  com- 
mon interest  will  thus  assume  larger  importance  in  the  minds  of 
all  classes,  and  better  relations  between  classes  will  naturally 
result. 

THRIFT    18    WISE     EXPENDITURE 

It  is  a  long-standing  and  popular  error  that  a  free,  careless 
spender  does  more  good  with  his  money  than  a  person  who  is 
careful  of  expenditures  and  saves  money  for  a  bank  account  or 
for  investment.  In  the  one  case  there  is  an  immediate  distribu- 
tion which  everybody  can  see,  while  in  the  other  case  the  money 
seems  to  be  put  away  selfishly  for  the  good  of  the  owner  only. 
Many  people  do  not  get  over  the  old  idea  that  money  saved  is 
hoarded  in  a  strong  box.  The  pictures  seen  in  childhood  of  a 
miser  counting  his  gold  have  been  largely  responsible  for  this. 
The  truth  is  that  money  deposited  in  a  savings  bank  and  loanecl 
by  the  bank  to  a  wage-earner  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  home 
is  as  widely  distributed  as  money  spent  in  personal  indulgence. 
It  is  paid  out  to  mechanics  and  laborers  for  work  upon  the 
house,  and  for  the  materials  which  enter  into  it,  and  circulates 
through  all  channels  in  the  community;  and  finally  when  the 
house  is  completed  there  is  a  permanent  improvement  in  the 
community  which  will  render  benefits  for  many  years.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  any  production  investment.  The  pub- 
lic has  an  interest  that  this  mistaken  view  of  expenditures  shall 
be  corrected,  and  that  individuals  shall  be  instructed  in  the  mu- 
tual advantages  which  result  from  private  savings  that  are  made 
productive  and  serviceable  to  the  community. 

THRIFT    GIVES    STABILITY    TO     BUSINESS 

The  best  safeguard  against  recurring  periods  of  business  de- 
pression is  the  old-fashioned  provision  against  a  rainy  day. 
Changes  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  business  world  which 
although  beneficial  upon  the  whole  aflfect  certain  localities  or 
branches  of  industry  unfavorably.  The  ending  of  the  war  is  a 
great  boon  to  mankind,  but  the  immediate  eflfect  upon  industry 
is  paralyzing.  If  there  were  reserve  savings  in  the  possession 
of  every  wage-earner,  such  periods  of  transition  would  be  quickly 
passed  over,  because  general  consumption  would  not  be  sharply 
curtailed.  IJnemployment  in  one  branch  of  industry  would  not 
be  quickly  felt  in  the  others,  and  the  necessary  readjustments 
would  be  speedily  made.  It  is  deplorable  that  after  a  period  of 
full  employment  and  good  wages  there  should  be  so  little  re- 
serve resources  to  sustain  the  buying  power  of  the  community 
while  necessary  readjustments  are  made. 

The  mercantile  interests  are  directly  concerned  in  this  situation. 
They  are  interested  in  good  trade,  but  a  regular,  year-in,  year-out 
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trade  is  worth  more  to  them  than  a  business  which  comes  in 
spasms  of  demand  and  depression.  The  retail  merchant  is 
benefited  by  conditions  which  make  for  general  and  enduring 
prosperity,  and  these  conditions  are  best  assured  by  steady  accum- 
ulations of  capital,  which  are  always  seeking  an  outlet  in  new  or 
enlarged  operations,  thus  taking  up  any  slack  in  the  labor  supply 
and  attracting  more  labor  to  the  locality.  An  active  demand  for 
labor,  active  building  operations,  active  factories  runnmg  full- 
time — these  are  the  conditions  which  the  far-sighted  business 
man  will  seek  to  promote. 

THE  SERVICE  OF  THRIFT  TO  INDUSTRY 

Employers  are  highly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  Thrift 
among  their  employees.  The  habit  of  saving  usually  goes  with 
good  habits  of  every  kind,  and,  with  the  consciousness  of  being 
forehanded,  tends  to  develop  strength  and  balance  of  character 
and  to  make  a  man  more  responsible  and  reliable  in  every  capac- 
ity. One  of  the  most  valuable  results  is  in  stabilizing  the  labor 
force  and  reducing  turnover.  Labor  turnover  in  the  last  few 
years  has  represented  a  very  serious  waste,  and  its  reduction  is 
of  immediate  financial  benefit  to  the  employer. 

A  survey  among  20,000  employees  of  an  important  industry, 
carried  for  a  considerable  period  and  recently  reported,  indicates 
that  out  of  a  labor  turnover  of  187  per  cent.,  but  four  per  cent, 
consisted  of  married  house-holders.  The  industrial  engineer 
who  made  this  survey  states  that  had  all  the  employees  in  the 
plant  been  in  this  class,  the  labor  turnover  would  have  been  vir- 
tually negligible.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  cost  of  train- 
ing an  employee  in  almost  any  business  is  upward  of  $50,  the 
cash  value  to  the  employer  of  every  device  that  tends  toward  the 
reduction  of  labor  turnover  is  very  great. 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  the  ownership  of  a  home,  and 
toward  the  setting  up  of  a  stable  family  life,  is  a  savings  ac- 
cotmt,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  develop  the  saving  habit  to  the  point 
where  the  accomplishment  in  sight  supplies  the  stimulous  for  fur- 
ther effort.  Measured  by  the  slow  progress  which  is  made  at 
first  the  acquisition  of  any  sum  worth  while  seems  very  far  off, 
but  as  the  sum  grows  and  the  idea  of  having  a  little  available  cap- 
ital to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  is  grasped,  the  resolu- 
tion grows  stronger. 

An  employer,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  an  organization  of 
over  20,000  workmen,  has  stated  that  his  employees,  for  whom 
he  maintains  a  private  savings  fund,  are  not,  except  in  case  of 
illness,  permitted  to  withdraw  their  savings  until  they  have  $100 
deposited.  After  that  no  restriction  is  required,  and  withdrawals 
are  very  rare  and  only  for  re-investment. 
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WILL    THE     BUSINESS    COMMUNITY    SUPPORT    A    THRIFT 
CAMPAIGN? 

Any  movement  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  interest  of  great  num- 
bers of  people  must  be  effectively  organized  in  order  to  have  any 
noteworthy  success,  and  the  organization  must  have  leadership 
and  support  from  those  members  of  the  community  who  under- 
stand the  ends  which  are  sought.  If  a  Thrift  Movement  is  to  be 
developed  out  of  the  patriotic  campaigns  for  War  Savings,  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  must  take  hold  of  the  situation 
immediately  and  plan  for  energetic  and  systematic  action.  There 
is  grave  likelihood  that  the  present  opportunity  for  pressing  such 
a  campaign  will  be  neglected  and  pass  without  an  adequate  effort 
being  made. 

We  would  urge  that  no  greater  public  service  can  be  rendered 
than  in  thus  encouraging  Thrift  and  safeguarding  its  accumula- 
tions. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  respectfully  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  endorses  the  above  report  from  its  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Currency  and  directs  the  Committee  to  send  copies  of  the  re- 
port to  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  like  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  suggestion  that  these  bodies  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  creating  standing  Committees  on  Thrift : 
such  committees  to  study  the  methods  for  the  promotion  of  sav- 
ings best  suited  to  their  respective  localities ;  and  with  the  further 
suggestion  that  the  organizations  addressed,  place  themselves  in 
touch  with  other  bodies  which  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  en- 
couragement of  Thrift. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Acitng-  Chairman 

James  S.  Alexander  |         qi  the 

William  Woodward  V     committee  on 

r^  x^    r-  I         Finance  and 

George  B.  CoRTELYOU  currency 

Theodore  E.  Burton 


1 


New  York,  lllarch  21,  1919, 

The  President. — This  report  I  believe  was  mailed  to  every 
member  of  the  Chamber  with  the  notice  of  the  meeting.  It  is 
a  long  report,  on  a  verj'  important  topic,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  every  member. 

Do  you  want  to  add  anything  more,  Mr.  Wiggin? 
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Mr.  Wiggin. — There  is  nothing  more  to  say  except  that  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Vanderlip,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  I  am 
offering  this  resolution,  and  any  credit  for  the  report  is  due  to  him. 

Motiott  to  adopt  the  report  and  resolution  was  seconded  and 
unanimously  carried. 


PORT  TREATY  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND 
NEW  JERSEY 

The  President. — Reference  has  been  made  more  than  once 
from  this  platform  to  the  proposed  treaty  between  the  States^ 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  in  regard  to  the  development  of 
this  common  port.  The  newspapers  have  kept  our  members 
advised  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment on  this  very  important,  and  to  the  minds  of  many  of  us, 
absolutely  essential  subject  to  the  future  growth  of  New  York 
City's  commerce.  In  their  wisdom  that  body  has  seen  fit  practic- 
ally to  say  that  they  will  take  no  action  until  a  complete  program 
is  presented  showing  the  proposed  plan.  I  suppose  that  would 
take  anywhere  from  one  year  to  two  years  to  prepare  and  submit. 
The  Committees  of  the  Legislatures  of  this  State  and  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Commission  having  this  particular 
subject  in  charge,,  representing  both  States,  have  agreed  that  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  undertaking  is  the  way  that  they 
have  provided,  and  that  it  merely  postpones  this  import- 
ant subject  if  we  should  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
abate  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  our  energy  to  proceed  to  attempt  to 
get  this  bill  passed  by  our  Legislature,  and  have  this  thing  done 
without  any  more  waiting.  We  have  already  endorsed  it  at  meet- 
ings here,  and  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  has  been 
earnestly  pushing  it,  and  we  propose  still  to  do  so.  We  are  to 
have  another  conference  here  on  Saturday  of  the  Governors  of 
this  State  and  of  New  Jersey,  the  representatives  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  both  States,  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Commission, 
and  others,  to  find  out  just  what  the  attitude  of  the  City  of  New^ 
York  is  toward  this  project. 
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IMMEDIATE     REPAIRS    OF    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS     AND 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   NEW   COMMERCIAL   HIGH 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS    RECOMMENDED 

Lionel  Sutro,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Ed- 
ucation, presented  the  following  report  and  resolutions,  and  moved 
their  adoption : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

It  is  well  known  by  those  who  visit  our  school  buildings  thai 
many. of  them  are  badly  in  need  of  repairs  and  renovation.  De- 
tails regarding  this  need  have  been  given  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 
The  present  condition  of  the  buildings  is  the  result  in  part  of  insuf- 
ficient appropriations  for  several  years.  Furthermore,  the  money 
which  has  been  spent  for  repairs  has  often  been  of  a  **patch  work" 
character:  that  is,  only  a  small  part  of  the  building  or  its  equip- 
ment is  put  in  order  in  any  one  year.  Accordingly,  the  expendi- 
tures have  not  shown  any  particular  results  either  in  appear- 
ance of  the  building  or  in  satisfaction  to  the  occupants.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  question  about  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  our  school  buildings  and  the  great  need  of  repairs 
and  renovation. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  nearly  $160,000,000  invested  in 
school  properties;  and  it  is  generally  recognized  as  very  bavl 
business  practice  not  to  keep  real  estate  fully  repaired  and  reno- 
vated. But  the  conservation  of  the  City's  investment  in  school 
buildings  is  a  small  matter  beside  the  importance  of  conserving 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  school  children. 

Your  Committee  on  Commercial  Education  has  also  consid- 
ered the  need  of  additional  buildings  for  our  High  Schools  of 
Commerce,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  City  should  immedi- 
ately construct  new  buildings.  The  Julia  Richman  High  School 
for  girls,  the  only  Commercial  High  School  for  girls  in  the  city, 
and  the  boys'  school  in  West  65th  Street,  are  both  greatly  in 
need  of  additional  quarters.  The  Julia  Richman  school  has  no 
building  of  its  own.  Its  quarters  are  located  on  the  top  floors 
of  four  elementary  schools.  Two  of  these  elementary  school 
buildings  were  built  fifty  years  ago  and  abandoned  because  unfit 
for  young  children.  There  are  3,700  girls  enrolled.  The  boys' 
school  is  also  inadequate.  The  school  authorities  should  furnish 
adequate  and  fit  buildings  to  care  for  the  young  women  and, 
voung  men  seeking  a  commercial  education.  High  Schools  of 
Commerce  can  contribute  very  materially  to  the  commercial 
expansion  of  this  city  by  furnishing  highly  skilled  clerical 
workers ;  and  the  use  of  funds  for  adequate  facilities  for  Higfh 
Schools  of  Commerce  is  a  very  desirable  investment  for  the 
future  of  our  commerce  as  well  as  of  our  young  men  and 
women. 
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Your  Committee  accordingly  offers  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment appropriate  the  necessary  moneys  to'repair  and  renovate 
the  school  buildings  of  the  City  of  New  York  during  the  coming 
summer,  so  that  all  buildings  and  equipment  out  of  repair  will  be 
restored  and  all  unsanitar>'  and  dirty  conditions  eradicated ;  and 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  recommends  the  construction  of 
additional  buildings  for  High  Schools  of  Commerce,  suflficient 
and  suitable  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  accommodations;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  authority  be  given  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commercial  Education  to  appear  before  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  or  other  City  authorities,  on  behalf 
of  an  appropriation  for  these  purposes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alexander  C.  Humphreys  1  or  the 

Lionel  Sutro  I        commitue 

>  on 

Frederick  J.  Lisman  commercial 

Charles  F.  MacLean  J        Education 

New  York,  March  SI,  1919. 

The  President. — I  believe  I  am  correct,  Mr.  Sutro,  in  saying 
that  the  committee  before  making  this  report  actually  made  per- 
sonal inspection  of  some  of  these  buildings,  and  found  that  they 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

Mr.  Sutro. — That  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  report  and  resolutions  presented  by  the  committee  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

WATER    POLLUTION 

Charles  N.  Chadwick,  Chairman*  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
servation of  State  Waters,  Lands  and  Forests,  offered  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Your  Committee  on  Conservation  of  State  Waters,  Lands  and 
Forests  has  had  under  consideration  Assembly  bill  No.  1369, 
Introductory  1215,  introduced  by  Mr.  Everett  March  12,  1919. 

This  is  a  bill  to  authorize  the  investigation  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  and  methods  for  eliminating  the  pollution  of 
streams,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor.     It  authorizes 
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and  directs  the  Conservation  Commission  to  investigate  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  the  pollution  of  rivers,  lakes,  streams, 
bays,  harbors  and  other  waters  of  the  State  by  sewage,  industrial 
wastes,  municipal  refuse  or  other  waste  matters  affecting  public 
supplies  of  potable  water,  fish  or  shellfish,  or  aquatic  life  neces- 
sary for  the  propagation  or  sustenance  of  fish  or  shellfish;  to 
investigate  the  most  practicable  methods  of  eliminating  such  pol- 
lution, and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  Conservation  Commission 
of  the  State  of  New  York  can  proceed  with  this  work  on  a 
state-wide  scale,  locate  the  industries  that  are  at  least  potential 
polluters  of  water  courses,  make  a  list  of  all  the  industries  of 
the  State  capable  of  causing  pollution,  require  game  protectors 
to  report  any  industrial  establishment  in  the  State  that  is  causing 
pollution,  with  power  of  visitation  to  determine  such  as  have 
suitable  disposal  works  or  are  not  affecting  the  streams. 

In  the  actual  elimination  of  the  existing  pollution,  much  may 
be  accomplished  by  sihiply  laying  the  facts  before  the  offenders ; 
in  other  cases  prosecution  will  be  necessary.  It  contemplates  co- 
operation with  the  industries  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  in 
order  to  show  them  how  they  may  dispose  of  their  waste  or 
utilize  them  as  by-products. 

This  work  is  important  from  every  standpoint,  financial,  sani- 
tary and  esthetic. 

In  this  connection  your  Committee  desires  to  refer  to  the 
report  which  it  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  February 
14,  1912,  wherein,  under  the  head  of  "Sanitation,"  it  said: 

"There  is  no  more  important  chapter  in  conservation  than 
the  protection  of  watersheds  from  pollution.  The  power  to 
control  the  watersheds  is  vested  in  the  State  of  New  York 
itself,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  control  the  authorities  are 
limited  by  public  sentiment  and  public  appropriation.  The 
time  will  come,  however,  when  an  educated  public  sentiment 
will  demand  that  the  sewage  of  villages  and  towns  and 
summer  resorts  shall  be  properly  cared  for. 

"The  disposal  of  sewage  from  towns  and  cities  into  the 
mouths  of  rivers  is  valueless  unless  these  same  streams  at 
their  source  are  also  protected.  The  great  water  food  sup- 
ply of  the  past  is  fast  disappearing.  The  streams  and 
rivers  whose  shores  abounded  in  swimming  fish  and  shellfish 
have  become  so  polluted  that  unless  something  is  done  in 
the  near  future  they  will  be  things  of  memory  and  not  of 
actual  use.  The  fish  and  game  division  of  the  Conservation 
Commission,  charged  with  the  propagation  of  fish,  should 
at  least  have  pure  streams  into  which  the  fish  are  distrib- 
uted. 
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"The  ice  supply  taken  from  the  mouths  of  these  streams 
is  a  further  source  of  danger,  and  not  until  public  sentiment 
is  awakened  and  public  authority  sustained  can  the  people 
depend  upon  their  purity.  The  freezing  of  sewage  does  not 
destroy  germs. 

"In  this  connection,  perhaps  as  much  good  could  be  done 
as  in  any  other  way  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
the  Legislature  with  instructions  to  lodk  over  and'^mend  all 
the  present  various  public  health  laws  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  State.  At  the 
present  time  these  laws  are  in  an  extremely  chaotic  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  what  things 
are  prohibited  by  law  and  what  are  not." 

And  in  the  series  of  recommendations  which  it  made  at  that 
time  it  said: 

"Fifth.  That  for  the  adequate  protection  against  pollution 
and  the  sanitation  of  potable  watersheds,  the  Legislature  be 
asked  to  appoint  a  commission,  to  serve  without  pay,  with 
power  to  establish  State  demonstration  and  instruction  sani- 
tation schools,  to  investigate  and  consider  the  present  laws 
of  public  health  in  relation  to  the  use  and  consumption  of 
water,  and  to  recommend  from  time  to  time  suitable  legis- 
lation pertaining  thereto." 

This  bill  which  has  now  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
gives  authority  to  the  Conservation  Commission  to  investigate 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  pollution  of  streams,  and  to 
determine  the  most  practicable  methods  of  eliminating  such  pol- 
lution, to  make  such  biological  or  chemical  experiments  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  employ  experts,  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  remedial  legislation,  all  in  line  with  the /report  of  your  Com- 
mittee on  Conservation  of  February  14,  1912.  r 

The  Committee  regards  this  legislation  as  important,  and 
therefore  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  endorses  the  purposes  outlined  in  Assembly  Bill  No. 
1369,  Int.  1215,  and  urges  its  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  and  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  Governor  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  N.  Chadwick,  Chairman 
H.  Hob  ART  Porter 
Charles  W.  Carpenter 
Franklin  P.  Duryea 
New  York,  March  27,  1919. 
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EXTENSION  OF  BRITISH  CONSULAR  SERVICE 

Max  Eisman. — Mr.  President,  I  arise  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws  to 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in  our  daily  papers  of  yester- 
day: 

"London,  April  I.  (British  Wireless  Service.) — ^The  new  De- 
partment of  Overseas  Trade  is  ready  with  a  plan  for  the  reform 
of  the  consular  service  and  the  establishment  of  commercial  at- 
taches. It  is  proposed  to  spend  at  least  $5,000,000  annually  on 
the  consular  service  and  nearly  $1,250,000  on  the  commercial 
attaches. 

"Several  associations  of  British  manufacturers  intend  to  take 
advantage  of  this  new  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
The  largest  of  these  represents  directly,  or  through  allied  organi- 
zations, nearly  20,000  firms,  with  a  capital  of  £4.000,000,000 
($20,000,000,000).    The  Directors  of  this  federation  said: 

"  *We  shall  spend  this  year  a  third  of  our  income  and  another 
£20,000  from  our  reserve  on  the  development  of  British  overseas 
trade.  If  we  go  on  as  we  have  begun  we  shall  cover  the  world 
with  British  trade  commissioners.  They  will  not  be  selling 
agents  or  commercial  travelers,  but  they  will  have  a  freer  hand 
than  the  Consuls  or  commercial  attaches,  and  their  reports  will 
reach  British  manufacturers  the  day  after  they  are  received.' " 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  move  a  reference  of  this  matter 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
for  such  action  as  they  may  see  fit  to  take. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

The  President. — It  is  customary  at  this  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  two  members  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30th.  I  will  appoint  Mr. 
Clarence  W.  Eckardt  and  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Hurdman. 

DELEGATES    TO    FOREIGN    TRADE    CONVENTION   AND 

TO  CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 

RECONSTRUCTION 

The  President. — The  Chair  has  appointed  Messrs.  Welding 
Ring,  W.  Tyrie  Stevens  and  Charles  T.  Gwynne,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Chamber,  as  delegates  to  attend  the  Sixth  National 
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Foreign  Trade  Convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  April  24,  25  and 
26;  and  James  Crosby  Brown  and  Alba  B.  Johnson  as  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  Conference  on  International  Reconstruction, 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  2nd  and  3rd. 

WELCOME  TO   LIEUTENANT  COLONEL 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

The  President. — I  confess  to  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
would  confess  to  me,  a  certain  amount  of  piquant  curiosity  to 
hear  the  distinguished  guest  this  morning.  We  knew  his  father, 
who  was  an  honored  member  of  this  Chamber.  [Applause.]  I 
believe  he  enjoyed  the  honor  of  membership  here,  and  I  am  very 
confident  that  we  enjoyed  the  honor  of  having  him  as  a  member 
with  us.  Always  100  per  cent.  American,  always  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  as  he  saw  it,  possessing  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  was  ready  to  stand,  and 
if  necessary,  fight  for  his  convictions.  There  was  about  him  so 
much  virility  and  strength  and  power  that  all  of  us,  whether  we 
agreed  with  him  at  all  times  in  his  life  or  not,  always  said,  "Here 
is  a  true,  sincere,  upright,  devoted  American  gentleman."  [Ap- 
plause.] Therefore  it  is  not  strange,  fellow  members,  that  we 
welcome  his  oldest  son  here  this  morning  to  address  us.  We 
should.be  on  tip-toes  of  expectation,  wondering  what  manner  of 
man  he  is.  But,  knowing  his  father,  and  believing  that  the 
strength  of  powers  descend  from  father  to  son,  we  believe  that 
we  can  say  to  him  that  he  is  a  promising  son  of  a  noble  father. 
[Applause.]  But  we  have  all  the  more  confidence  respecting  our 
guest  of  honor  to-day  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  only  is  he  his 
father's  son,  but  that  he  has  already  shown  that  he  possesses 
those  qualities  of  manhood,  courage  and  initiative,  both  in  civic 
life,  and  in  the  life  which  he  has  been  living  for  some  months  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea.    [Applause.] 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt.    [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen. — It  is  really  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  here  and  speak  to  you  this  morning.  Among  other  people 
I  notice  in  the  audience  my  first  employer,  Mr.  Perkins.  He 
employed  me  for  $7  a  week  when  I  started  in  with  him.  From 
what  the  Chairman  says,  he  possibly  thinks  I  am  worth  more 
than  that  now. 

21 
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There  really  is  something  I  .want  to  take  up  this  morning,  and 
that  is  the  problem  of  turning  the  energies  of  the  young  men 
who  fought  this  war  in  Europe  and  on  this  side  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  back  into  the  proper  channels  of  citizen- 
ship. Those  young  men  will  be  the  country.  The  gentlemen 
here  present  and  the  gentlemen  corresponding  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  will  be  the  people  to  turn  them  into  the 
right  channels,  or  let  them  get  turned  into  the  wrong  channels. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  do  to-day  is  to  give  you  a  picture 
of  about  what  happened  to  the  average  young  fellow  who  was 
over  on  the  other  side,  and  the  reactions  which  occurred.  This 
v/ill  give  you  a  light  on  the  things  you  have  to  meet  in  dealing 
with  the  question. 

First  of  all,  the  rest  periods.  A  rest  period  consisted  in  being 
out  of  the  line  and  being  in  a  French  village  in  the  north  of 
France.  The  French  village,  as  a  rule,  contained  about  200 
civilians  in  peace  times.  In  addition  to  this,  800  soldiers  would 
go  in.  Those  soldiers  would  be  billeted  in  the  barns,  while  the 
officers  would  be  in  the  houses.  The  houses  and  the  bams  would 
be  side  by  side,  and  would  sometimes  be  the  same. 

As  an  example,  I  will  give  you  the  top  of  the  scale  in  the 
way  of  rooms.  As  commanding  officer  of  the  battalion,  at  one 
little  town  we  were  in,  I  was  naturally  given  the  best  room.  I 
was  frozen  out  of  it.  The  windows  were  all  broken.  I  then 
went  to  a  room  where  the  windows  were  not  broken.  That 
room  was  warm,  but  it  had  disadvantages.  The  barnyard  was 
right  next  to  it.  I  had  a  little  door  here,  on  one  side  of  my 
bed,  a  thin  door.  Tied  to  the  other  side  of  the  door  was  a  cow. 
When  the  cow  slept  I  slept,  and  when  the  cow  was  restless,  I 
was  restless.     [Laughter.] 

The  men  slept  in  the  bam.  They  slept  in  the  hay  above,  and 
in  the  bams  downstairs  were  the  cattle  and  the  pigs  and  the 
r.-^bbits.  There  are  thousands  of  rabbits  there.  The  bams  had 
to  be  kept  practically  dark,  you  could  not  have  very  much  light 
in  them.  We  used  a  little  covered  lantern,  but  the  hay  was  all 
over  the  place,  and  we  didn^t  dare  allow  the  use  of  lanterns  or 
smoking,  or  anything  of  that  sort  in  the  barns. 

All  sorts  of  funny  incidents  occurred.  One  day  an  old  French 
woman  appeared  before  me  as  commanding  officer  of  the  town — 
they  all  come  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  town  with  their 
complaints.  She  started  in  on  a  very  voluable  conversation. 
Now,  my  French  is  not  very  good,  so  I  stopped  her,  and  got  the 
conversation  going  at  one  word  per  second,  and  not  in  excess  of 
that.  I  discovered  that  she  wished  to  complain  of  the  fact  that 
my  men  who  were  in  one  of  her  bams  were  keeping  her  pigs 
and  her  rabbits  awake  by  talking  at  night. 

When  in  these  little  towns,  the  men  spent  practically  all  the 
day  drilling.  In  the  evening  sometimes  there  would  be  some 
amusement  fumished  by  one  of  the  associations  looking  after 
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the  men.    Very  often  there  would  be  none.    That  was  their  life. 
So  much  for  the  period  out  of  the  line. 

Now,  in  the  line — the  best  way  to  give  that  is  to  give  just  a 
short  sketch  of  one  engagement.  I  will  take  the  Soissons  en- 
gagement on  the  18th  of  July.  The  men  had  all  come  out  of 
Montdidier,  where  they  had  been  in  the  Cantigny  show.  They 
had  been  pretty  well  shot  up.  For  instance,  in  the  battalion  two 
company  commanders  had  been  killed,  and  of  course  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  sergeants,  privates  and  corporals.  They 
were  all  tired.  They  got  the  word  on  about  the  10th  of  July 
that  they  were  to  be  relieved.  They  also  understood,  without 
anything  definite,  but  through  the  ordinary  gossip  that  goes 
through  a  division,  that  they  were  to  get  a  rest,  and  after  a 
month  or  so  be  returned  into  the  line  for  some  offensive  purpose. 
We  were  relieved  and  went  out.  We  spent  one  night  behind  the 
lines,  and  next  day  received  orders  to  take  trucks  and  go  down 
to  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  men  got  into  the  trucks  perfectly 
happy  to  go  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  That  was  the  fir^  time 
they  had  been  there,  and  Paris  was  reputed  to  be  a  nice  place 
to  be  near.  We  went  down  there,  unloaded,  got  into  a  very 
good  town,  and  the  officers  and  myself  began  going  around  and 
arranging  the  men,  and  selecting  playgrounds.  We  found  a 
bully  little  stream,  and  the  battalion  started  out  to  take  a  bath 
in  it.  They  needed  it  badly,  for  they  hadn't  had  a  bath  in  over 
a  month.  They  were  arranging  everything  as  if  they  were  to 
stay  there  about  a  month.  The  next  morning,  when  I  was  look- 
ing after  the  cantonment,  a  motor  cycle  driver  came  up.  That 
was  the  15th  of  July.  He  handed  me  a  message  which  said, 
"You  will  prepare  to  entruck  your  battalion  on  the  arrival  of 
the  trucks  to-day." 

We  knew  what  that  meant.  It  meant  that  something  had 
broken  loose  somewhere,  and  that  we  were  to  go  right  after  it. 
I  called  the  officers  together  and  told  them  about  it,  and  they 
went  back  and  told  the  men.  Then  in  that  queer  way  that 
rumors  have  of  getting  around  without  any  definite  news,  we 
got  word  that  the  Germans  had  attacked  that  morning  on  both 
sides  of  Rheims,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  held  on  the  east 
of  Rheims,  but  it  was  reported  that  they  had  broken  through 
west  of  Rheims,  and  were  advancing  on  Chalons,  with  the  idea 
of  splitting  the  French  army  in  two. 

We  knew  then  that  we  were  going  in  somewhere  in  that  show. 
The  men  were  told  about  it.  At  two  o'clock  the  trucks  arrived. 
The  men  marched  out  to  entruck.  Mind  you,  these  men  had 
only  been  out  of  the  line  three  days.  They  had  suffered  heavy 
losses,  they  were  very  tired.  They  went  out  to  the  trucks,  and 
they  sang  and  cheered  and  laughed  as  they  did  so.  I  remember 
particularly  the  song  they  sang,  their  national  anthem,  *'Hail, 
liail,  the  Gang's  All  Here."  They  entrucked,  and  here  is  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  that.     The  trucks  were   White  trucks, 
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made  by  the  White  Company  in  Cleveland.  The  drivers  were 
Indo-Chinese,  and  the  commander  of  the  train  was  a  French 
captain,  and  we  were  American  soldiers  in  the  trucks.  This 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  way  it  was  over  there.  The  men  trav- 
eled in  the  trucks  all  night.  You  don't  sleep  very  well  if  you 
are  in  a  truck,  jammed  in  tight,  without  benches,  and  with  your 
full  equipment  on.  All  night  long  I  ran  up  and  down  the  column 
in  a  little  automobile  with  a  French  truck  commander,  to  see 
that  the  trucks  were  getting  along  all  right.  Whenever  we 
passed  a  truck,  if  they  recognized  us,  they  cheered.  They  were 
feeling  in  that  sort  of  spirit.  We  got  up  by  following  the  map 
— really  didn't  know  where  we  were  going — we  got  up  to  the 
salient  created  by  the  two  German  drives,  the  apex  of  which 
was  just  southwest  of  Soissons.  Then  we  realized  what  we 
were  going  to  do,  that  we  were  probably  going  to  be  thrown  in 
1!)  a  counter-attack  against  the  German  right  flank,  with  the 
idea  of  forcing  a  retreat  from  the  entire  Chateau-Thierry  salient. 

We  went  up  in  the  woods  and  spent  one  night  in  bivouac. 
The  next  night  we  were  to  go  up  to  the  front  and  take  over. 
Marshal  Foch  was  very  anxious  that  this  should  be  a  complete 
surprise.  Accordingly  we  were  not  to  take  over  from  the 
French,  but  we  were  to  attack  through  the  French  who  were 
holding  the  front  lines.  The  next  night,  fortunately  for  us,  it 
Voined  cats  and  dogs  all  night,  so  that  we  were  able  to  get  up 
without  much  trouble.  The  men  marched  about  sixteen  kilo- 
meters through  the  mud.  The  attack  was  to  start  at  4.30  that 
morning,  and  after  marching  these  sixteen  kilometers  they  were 
timed  so  that  they  would  arrive  in  their  positions  some  time 
around  about  four  o'clock.  The  last  unit  under  my  command 
checked  in  position  at  4.15.  On  our  right  was  the  Foreign 
Legion  (French),  and  we  could  not  have  asked  for  a  finer  body 
of  men  than  they  were.  Beyond  them  were  the  Second  Division. 
They  are  as  fine  an  outfit  as  there  is  anywhere.  Some  of  the 
units  of  the  latter  came  up  so  that  they  attacked  without  stop- 
ping.   They  marched  up.  and  went  straight  to  the  attack. 

The  plan  was  that  after  the  men  got  up  and  got  into  place 
the  artillery  should  start  at  4.30  and  fire  for  five  minutes  only, 
and  then  the  infantry  would  go  over  the  top.  At  4  o'clock  it 
cleared.  The  sky  became  clear,  and  you  could  see  the  pink  of 
the  sunrise  all  over.  There  was  a  gulch  in  front  of  us.  The 
Germans  were  on  the  other  side.  Everything  was  absolutelv 
deathly  quiet,  and  we  could  hear  the  birds  singing.  Then  sud- 
denly down  came  all  of  our  artillery  at  once.  We  could  see 
little  flashes  just  as  an  electric  wire  will  snap  in  a  storm  all 
along  the  horizon,  where  our  shrapnel  and  H.  E.'s  were  burstinje^. 
with  puflFs  of  white  smoke  against  the  pink  clouds.  Then  a  very 
interesting  thing  happened.  One  of  our  companies,  D  Company 
on  the  right — this  was  about  4.32  after  the  artillery  had  started 
— began  to  feel  restless  and  wanted  to  attack,  and  I  heard  the 
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men  begin  to  call,  "Let's  go!  Let's  go!**  They  wanted  to  go 
o\cT  and  attack.    At  4.35  the  infantry  jumped  off. 

1  am  not  going  to  describe  the  rest  of  the  battle  in  detail,  this 
IS  just  to  give  an  idea  of  the  approach,  and  the  way  the  men 
look  it.  After  five  days  of  hard  fighting  we  forced  on  to  such 
a  point  on  the  German  right  flank  that  the  German  Army 
ordered  the  first  big  retreat  that  had  come  that  year  of  the 
German  forces.     [Applause.] 

Now,  a  little  instance  or  two  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  men's 
minds.  In  that  fight  at  one  place  we  were  attacking  across 
a  semi-defiladed  valley  toward  where  the  German  position  was 
beyond  the  crest  of  a  hill.  They  could  not  reach  us  with 
machine  guns,  but  they  could  reach  us  with  high  explosives  and 
heavy  artillery.  The  men  were  going  forward  in  columns  of 
eight,  one  behhid  the  other.  1  heard  some  rifle  firing  on  the 
left.  I  looked  over,  and  saw  that  a  rabbit  had  jumped  up,  and 
the  men  were  shooting  at  it.  Mind  you,  those  men  had  the 
Germans  not  more  than  100  or  150  yards  away  from  them,  and 
were  just  going  in  to  attack  them. 

A  couple  of  other  instances  that  occurred  in  the  battalion 
impressed  me  a  good  deal.  A  young  fellow  called  Fennessy. 
who  was  being  educated  for  a  Catholic  priest,  had  an  automatic 
rifle  squad,  and  was  in  a  quite  important  position  on  the  end  of 
the  Bois  Fontaine.  The  Germans  were  inflicting  a  heavy  straf- 
ing, and  one  of  their  H.  E.*s  hit  on  his  rifle  position,  busted  his 
rifle  up,  tore  off  his  arms,  and  tore  his  eye  out,  and  cut  him 
up  pretty  badly  in  other  ways.  He  was  dying,  but  when  the 
artillery  strafing  stopped,  the  men  got  him  out  and  started  to 
carry  him  to  the  rear.  He  tried  to  say  something  to  them,  and 
they  gathered  that  he  wanted  to  see  his  commanding  officer.  So 
they  took  him  where  his  commanding  officer  was.  Fennessy 
reported  as  follows:  "I  wanted  to  tell  the  commanding  officer 
that  the  automatic  rifle  in  the  end  of  the  Fontaine  wogds  has 
been  put  out  of  business.  It  is  a  very  important  place,  and  I 
think  the  commanding  officer  ought  to  send  another  one  up  right 
away."  The  boy  died  within  ten  minutes.  We  got  another — he 
was  an  older  man — this  is  an  illustration  of  a  recruit.  A  recruit 
came  up.  He  had  been  up  there  in  all  about  eight  hours.  A 
dud,  that  is  a  shell  which  did  not  explode,  went  through  the 
part  of  the  trench  where  he  was  and  took  both  his  legs  off.  The 
duds  are  very  hot,  and  it  cauterized  him  for  a  moment  so  that 
he  did  not  bleed  to  death  at  once.  The  lieutenant  of  the  platoon, 
by  the  way,  he  was  Lieutenant  Ridgley  of  this  city,  a  very  ex- 
cellent officer,  heard  something  going  on  down  at  the  end  of  the 
trench,  and  he  went  down  to  see  what  had  happened.  He  found 
this  man,  who  saluted  and  said,  **Lieu tenant,  you  have  lost  a 
hell  of  a  good  soldier  to-day.** 

That  gives  you  more  or  less  their  attitude  while  the  show  was 
going  on. 
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Now,  for  the  results  upon  their  characters.  First  and  fore- 
most, it  has  been  enormously  Americanizing.  A  cross  section  of 
our  regiment,  which  is  a  so-called  Regular  regiment,  but  was 
composed  before  the  end  of  the  war  of  90  per  cent,  of  National 
Guardsmen  and  drafted  men,  replacements,  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  will  take  my  own  headquarters  to  give  you  a 
real  idea  of  how  we  were.  My  liaison  sergeant  was  Kramer. 
bom  in  Germany ;  my  provost  sergeant  was  Murphy  ;  my  pri- 
vate orderly  who  used  to  take  care  of  me  particularly  and  follow 
me  around  was  Billociio,  from  Southern  Italy.  By  the  way,  he 
was  a  remarkable  person.  He  spoke  seven  languages.  When  we 
went  into  Germany  I  said  to  him,  "Billocho,  can  you  speak 
German?"  He  answered,  "No,  sir,  but  I  have  been  listening 
to  them  and  I  will  speak  it  in  a  week." 

Kolinsky,  a  Pole,  was  one  of  the  runners  there.  Glover,  of 
straight  English  stock  from  Virginia,  was  another.  LeBoeuf, 
from  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  in  the  carpet  mills  there,  of  French- 
Canadian  stock,  was  another.  Brenner,  a  Jewish  newsboy  from 
Boston,  was  another.  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  way  it  was 
cross  sectioned  to  represent  the  country.  They  were  all  Ameri- 
cans and  regarded  themselves  as  nothing  else.  I  remember  one 
time  when  one  of  our  friends  there  who  came  from  another 
country — I  do  not  name  the  country  because  that  would  be 
casting  aspersions  on  it — disapproved  of  the  people  of  his  own 
country,  and  I  heard  him  talking  to  the  other  men  outside,  and 
alluding  to  his  own  countrymen  as  "cold-footed  rascals."  He 
didn't  have  the  vaguest  idea  that  it  was  anything  comical,  he 
felt  that  he  was  a  perfectly  straight  American,  and  as  an 
American  he  criticized  them.  We  had  a  large  number  of  men 
up  there  who  did  not  speak  English.  After  they  had  been  there 
quite  a  little  while  they  learned  how  to  speak  English,  and  after 
they  learned  to  speak  English  they  went  on  speaking  English 
even  among  themselves,  though  they  were  of  Italian  and  other 
extractions. 

Another  interesting  thing  that  I  forgot  to  say,  is  that  at  my 
headquarters  I  had  two  Chinamen  from  San  Francisco.  They 
were  good  cooks. 

Outside  of  the  Americanizing  effect  comes  the  next  in  im- 
portance in  my  mind,  the  democratizing  effect.  In  the  army 
you  had  men  of  all  classes  in  life,  all  in  the  same  service,  and 
all  doing  their  service  irrespective  of  what  their  class  originally 
had  been.  An  example  of  that:  That  same  lieutenant.  Lien 
tenant  Ridgley,  was  going  out  with  his  platoon  from  one  of  the 
shows,  and  a  private  spoke  to  him,  evidently  a  very  intelligent 
man.  He  said  to  the  private,  "Where  do  you  come  from?"  The 
private  said,  "Why,  sir,  in  civilian  life  I  am  City  Editor  of  the 
Qeveland  Plain  Dealer."  An  excellent  runner  was  a  State 
Senator  from  Seattle,  Washington.  By  the  same  token,  one  of 
our  best  officers  was  an  ex-waiter  from  a  small  hotel  in. Illinois. 
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So,  you  get  really  that  cross  section  of  everything  representing 
this  country. 

The  third  effect  is,  the  men  all  feel  now  that  they  have  put 
something  into  the  United  States.  As  long  as  a  man  does  not 
put  anything  into  his  country,  he  has  no  interest  in  it.  When 
.i  citizen  of  the  United  States  simply  thinks  in  terms  of  what 
he  can  get  out  of  it,  he  is  a  pretty  poor  citizen.  Now,  those 
men  have  left  that  frame  of  mind  and  taken  up  the  frame  of 
mind  of  those  who  have  got  a  stake.  They  are  stockholders  of 
the  corporation.  They  want  the  corporation  to  be  run  rightly, 
and  they  want  to  take  an  interest  in  how  it  is  run. 

Lastly,  they  have  got  the  failings  of  their  virtues.  They  are 
unsettled.  They  will  some  back  here  unsettled.  They  have  been 
excited,  they  have  been  educated  on  the  whole  far  more  than 
they  have  ever  been  educated  before,  by  contact  with  various 
men,  by  contact  with  the  Europeans,  by  the  general  situation. 
They  are  going  to  be  very  receptive  to  ideas.  They  are  going 
to  be,  when  they  come  back  home,  a  little  difficult  to  get  settled 
into  the  collar  again  in  their  own  jobs.  After  the  Civil  War 
we  took  up  in  our  frontier  the  restless  spirits.  We  haven't  got  a 
frontier  now.  They  have  got  to  be  taken  up  in  the  country 
wherever  they  may  be.  It  will  have  to  be  done  by  real  work, 
individual  effort,  not  only  individual  effort,  but  organized  effort. 
The  chambers  of  commerce,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  organizations 
which  will  have  to  take  a  large  part  in  this  work. 

To  close  with,  gentlemen,  these  men,  as  I  said  before,  are  the 
people  who  will  run  the  country  in  the  future.  They  are  com- 
ing back  now  in  a  very  impressionable  state,  much  improved. 
You  are  the  people  who,  when  they  come  back,  will  have  the 
power  to  g^ide  them  into  the  right  channels,  and  I  think  every 
one  should  make  that  his  very  serious  consideration.  I  thank 
you,  gentlemen.     [Great  applause.] 

The  President. — I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  after  that  applause, 
that  I  can  assure  Colonel  Roosevelt  how  much  we  have  appre- 
ciated his  coming  to  us  today  and  addressing  to  us  these  simple, 
practical  words  of  advice  and  suggestion,  and  also  giving  us  these 
very  thrilling  stories  of  his  experiences  abroad. 

Messrs.  Henry  A.  Schenck  and  Lee  Kohns  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  welcome  new  members. 

The  Chamber  then  adjourned. 
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SPECIAL  REPORTS 


VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  TRADE 


THE  SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Annual  Revieiv,  shotving  the  Imports  and  Consumption  of  Raw 
Sugar  in  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
19 18,  compared  ziith  the  previous  years. 

NEW  YORK  STATEMENT 


Received  at  New  Yokk  prom  1918 

Tons 

Cuba  1,128,272 

Porto  Rico 284,480 

St.  Croix  

Demerara 

British  West  Indies 199 

Peru  2,464 

Mexico 

Surinam  3,088 

San  Domingo 2,157 

Brazil  147 

Manila  3,582 

Venezuela 6,486 

Java 

European  and  other  foreign  ports....       2,542 


Total  receipts  of  foreign  direct 1,428,417 

Received  from  Texas 13,568 

"  "      Louisiana 

**      Hawaii  53,688 


Total  receipts    1,495,518 

Add  stock,  January  1 3,687 


Total   supply    1,499,150 

Deduct  exports  to  foreign  ports 


1,499,150 
Deduct  stock,  December  31 7,681 


Actual  home  consumption 1,387,380 

Increase+  or  decrease —  from  previ- 
ous year   +  96,454 


1917  1916 

Tons  Tons 

951,912  1,277,671 

335,765  296,428 


2,873 
21,195 

6,114 

5,474 
44,138 

1,922 
20,950 


62,519 


1,452,852 
22,766 


1,588,715 
38,670 


1,627,385 
3,637 


Taken   for  consumption 1,491,469       1,623,748 

Deduct  exports  of  refined 101,069 


1,290,926 
—31,189 


7,560 
4,146 

56,059 
1,422 
3,321 

60,634 
4,122 

52,250 


17,785 

1,781,248 
6,347 


113,097         117.129 


1,904,724 
2,928 


1,627,385       1.907,647 


1,907.617 
38.670 

1,868,977 
546,862 

1.822,115 

—178,440 


1916  1914 

Tons  Tons 

1,442,188  1,426,494 

230,286         218,286 


527 
26,576 
9,486 
3,938 
81,466 
17,9*7 
58,750 


6,364 


1,826,527 
4,320 


15,080 


1,845,927 
40.600 

1,886,427 
15,680 

1,870,847 
2,923 

1,867,924 
372,869 

1,496,555 

—147.512 


1,966 
10,750 
7,748 
4,244 
7.222 
3.147 
135,717 


1,000 


1,816,569 
5,263 

9468 

1.829.965 
12A85 

1.842,120 
10,948 

1.831,177 
40.500 

1,790,677 
147,610 

1.643,067 

—42.464 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Receipts  of  Foreign  Sugah  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1918,  compared  with  the  previous  four  years- 


Received  AT                                      1918  1917           1916           1916           1914 

Tons  Tons            Tons            Tons            Tons 

New  York  1,487,966  1,666,949       1,898,377       1.841,607       1,824,721 

Boston  183,610  221.621         211,292         215,870         215,171 

Philadelphia  479,910  499,845         590,070         499,306         484,470 

Savannah  76,465  19,968 

New  Orleans  and  Galveston 460,225  466,655 

Pacific   Coast 406,187  874,961 

Total   receipts   .3,077,262  8,148,899 

Add  stock,  January  1 6,765  54.878 

Totel  supply  3,084,017  8,203,772 

Deduct  exports  •. 403  7,061 

3,083,614  8,196,711 

Deduct  stock  at  all  ports,  December  31     15,691  6,765 

Total  consumption  of  foreign 3,067,923  3,189,946 

Deduct  exports  of  refined 160,132  451,221 

Home  consumption  of  foreign 2.917,791  2,738.725       2.642,749       2,780,997       8,008,543 

Add  Domestic  Cane  Product 190,665  277,689          123,768          220,196          261,337 

"  Molasses  Sugar  

Maple   Sugar  29,505  11.800             7,000            7,000           12.200 

7,000  8,000  8,000 

Beet 523,630  734,577         779,766         646,257          ^,298 

Total  consymption  8,661,591  8,762,691       3,560,278       8,662,460       8,945,378 

Increase+  or  decrease— —101,100  +202,418      —102,177      —282,928      +278,554 

Increase+  or  decrease — ..percentage.     — 2.68  +5.68           — ^2.79           —7.17           +7.46 


344,725 
354,887 

306,423 
830,456 

889,587 
311,640 

8.899,351 
2,923 

3,192,661 
40.500 

8,226.490 
12,135 

3.402,274 
790 

8,233,161 
19,180 

3,213,981 
2.923 

8.237.625 
14.292 

8,401.484 
54.873 

8,223,838 
40,600 

3.346,611 
703,862 

8,211,058 
430,061 

3,182,838 
174,290 

Annual  Review  of  the  Sugar   Trade  of  the  United  States 

The  sugar  trade  will  not  recall  the  year  1918  with  unalloyed 
gratification  for  it  was  a  period  of  uncertainty  incidental  to  the 
necessary  hardship  of  Government  regulation  through  the  medium 
of  the  Food  Administration.  Everybody,  however,  wholeheartedly 
submitted  to  the  various  restrictions  designed  to  help  win  the  war. 
Higher  prices  than  the  previous  year,  which  had  been  thought  sen- 
sational, were  fixed  to  stimulate  the  production  in  this  country  and 
Cuba,  while  on  the  other  hand,  conservation  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  and  manufacturer  were  requested  to  the  end  that  a  short- 
age might  be  avoided  and  sufficient  supplies  for  our  Allies  provided. 
Crops  were  ample  in  the  world,  but  the  necessity  of  using  tonnage 
to  transport  troops  and  food  to  Europe  tied  up  such  available  stocks 
as  for  instance  in  Java.  While  in  the  summer  months  and  early 
fall  the  per  capita  for  the  individual  was  reduced  to  the  level  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  Kingdom,  Washington  speedily  removed  the 
restrictions  once  the  danger  of  possible  scarcity  had  passed.  Except 
for  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  Cuban  crop  compels  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  its  oversight  of  the  industry,   restrictions  have 
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been  eliminated,  but  nevertheless  there  is  no  disposition  to  anticipate 
the  future  pending  a  return  to  normal  conditions. 

General  Situation, — The  year  opened  with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion through  the  medium  of  the  International  Sugar  Committee 
negotiating  for  the  Cuban  crop  at  4.60c  f .  o.  b.  Cuba,  and  it  ended 
with  another  agreement  in  force  with  the  Cubans  for  the  present 
crop  of  sugar  at  5.50c  f.  o.  b.  the  island,  explaining  in  part  why 
refiners  are  now  receiving  9c  for  their  granulated  instead  of  7.45c, 
the  low  quotation  for  1918.  It  was  recognized  that  higher  costs  of 
everything  that  entered  into  the  production  of  sugar  warranted  an 
advance,  especially  as  a  large  outturn  seemed  essential.  Probably 
there  was  more  thought  for  the  domestic  beet  factories,  whose  price 
would  naturally  be  fixed  by  that  paid  to  the  Cuban,  plus,  of  course, 
the  duty.  The  farmers  had  forced  the  beet  interests  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  the  beets,  and  other  costs  had  mounted  corres- 
pondingly. 

A  price  of  9c  for  granulated  sugar,  which  took  effect  when  the 
beets  began  to  move,  meant  7.28c  as  the  basic  level  for  raws  to 
refiners,  whose  margin  had  been  advanced  to  $1.54  a  hundred  pounds 
to  cover  extra  costs.  But  the  Food  Administration  was  still  paying 
the  Cuban  the  6.055c  basis,  so  that  there  was  a  difference  of  almost 
lj4c  a  pound  that  went  to  its  credit  on  the  old  crop  purchases. 
It  could  be  figured  out  that  a  profit  of  some  millions  would  fall 
eventually  to  the  Government,  especially  as  there  is  a  margin  on  the 
new  crop  Cuban  sugars  between  the  price  paid  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration and  the  figure  at  which  they  are  billed  to  refiners  of  ^c 
per  pound.  The  Porto  Rican  and  Hawaiian  producers,  be  it  said, 
receive  the  full  7.28c  from  the  refiner,  being  in  the  same  category, 
therefore,  as  the  Louisiana  planter  and  the  beet  factory. 

The  adjustment  of  the  price  received  by  the  various  beet  factories 
in  diflFerent  sections  of  the  country,  however,  will  call  for  some  of 
this  money,  and  in  this  connection  there  was  incorporated  the  Sugar 
Equalization  Board,  all  the  $5,000,000  stock  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  United  States,  being  subscribed  for  with  the  President's  special 
war  fund.  It  was  formed  to  secure  better  control  of  the  industry, 
to  equalize  the  cost  of  various  sugars,  and  to  provide  better  distribu- 
tion. In  short,  it  superseded  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Committee,  whose  powers  were  more  limited. 
Herbert  Hoover  was  made  chairman,  George  Rolph  president,  with 
the  directors  as  follows:  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  Theo.  F.  Whitmarsh, 
George  Zabriskie,  Clarence  Woolley  and  William  A.  Glascow  Jr. 

Following  this  action,  the  Food  Administration  decided  to  curtail 
the  consumption,  owing  to  the  increasing  needs  of  our  Army  and 
our  Allies,  and  the  household  quota  was  fixed  at  two  pounds  per 
month,  this  being  later  increased  to  three  pounds,  and  finally  the 
restriction  was  entirely  lifted.  The  housewife  was  placed  on  her 
honor,  no  card  system  being  forced,  but  the  distributer  and  manu- 
facturer were  reached  by  a  certificate  plan,  which  cut  them  down 
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to  50  per  cent  in  some  cases  and  in  exceptional  instances  prohibited 
the  use  of  sugar  entirely.  The  effect  was  to  stimulate  the  consump- 
tion of  syrups  and  corn  sugar  as  substitutes,  some  of  which  business 
may  never  return  to  sugar.  Later  in  the  year,  all  these  restrictions 
were  removed,  the  same  being  now  true  of  the  zones  established  fof 
the  distribution  of  the  various  sugars — cane  refined,  Louisianas  and 
beet  granulated. 

Imports, — The  fact  that  Europe  continued  to  take  cane  sugar 
from  our  sources  of  supply  operated  to  further  decrease  imports  to 
the  United  States,  the  total  falling  off  for  the  year  being  71,647 
tons.  Receipts  at  all  ports  were  3,077,252  tons,  which  compares 
with  3,148,895  tons  for  the  calendar  year  1917.  Cuba,  which  has 
been  our  backlog  for  years,  furnished  over  two-thirds  of  this  aggre- 
gate, its  quota  of  the  imports  being  2,211,468  tons  as  against 
1,889,638  tons  in  1917.  The  countries  paying  full  duty  as  compared 
with  the  differential  of  20  per  cent  enjoyed  by  Cuba  were  not  large 
factors  in  the  situation,  though  Peru,  Venezuela,  San  Domingo  and 
Surinam  sent  moderate  shipments.  The  British  possessions  natu- 
rally favored  the  mother  country  and  Canada  and  were  little  in 
evidence.  Our  own  dependencies  that  are  favored  with  duty-free 
entry  of  sugar  continued  to  ship  freely,  though  recording  a  decrease 
when  compared  with  the  previous  year,  due  to  smaller  crops.  Thus, 
Hawaii  shipped  433,723  tons  of  raw  sugar,  comparing  with  559,626 
tons,  a  loss  of  125,903  tons;  Porto  Rico,  357,731  tons,  comparing 
with  420,731  tons,  a  decrease  of  63,000  tons,  and  the  Philippines, 
60,537  tons,  comparing  with  78,415  tons,  a  decrease  of  17,878  tons. 
Shipping  scarcity  played  a  major  part  in  the  light  imports  from 
Manila.  Shipments  of  refined  sugar  from  Hawaii  were  not  an 
important  factor,  only  17,102  tons  being  noted,  as  compared  with 
13,382  tons  in  1917,  an  increase  of  3,720  tons. 

According  to  available  figures,  imports  of  beet  refined  from 
Europe  the  past  decade  were  as  follows : 

Tons  Tons 

1918 1913 831 

1917 13  1912 911 

1916 191 1 1.333 

1915 324  1910 1.893 

1914 512  1909 2.639 

The  total  importations  of  foreign  raw  and  refined  sugar  into  the 
United.  States,  including  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  each  calendar  year  for  the 
past  sixteen  years,  were  as  follows : 

Tons  Tons 

1918 3,115,186  1910 2,590.267 

1917 3,264,412  1909 2.404,229 

1916 3,391.534  1908 2,306267 

1915 3,202,663  1907 2,303,744 

1914 3,244,973  1906 2,301.362 

1913 2.941,220  1905 2,179.624 

1912 2,749.812  1904 2,289.081 

1911 2,644,527  1903 1,959,101 
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Sugar  Futures, — The  restriction  on  tradings  in  sugar  futures 
continued  in  force  during-  the  year,  and  apparently  the  Food  Admin- 
istration proposes  to  prevent  a  resumption  of  speculation,  even 
though  peace  is  declared,  until  its  control  of  the  present  crop 
expires.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  by  summer  or  early  fall  at  the 
latest,  Washington  will  raise  the  bars  on  trading  in  the  1919-1920 
crop,  which  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  its  distribution  of  the 
present  crop  purchases.  An  active  arbitage  with  Europe  is  among 
the  possibilities,  even  though  Hamburg  be  eliminated  as  a  factor. 

Louisiana  Crop, — The  actual  outturn  for  the  crop  year  1917- 
1918  was  very  disappointing,  reflecting  the  killing  frost  which  spoiled 
the  optimistic  hopes  of  the  planters,  cutting  down  the  estimates  some 
50,000  tons.  The  total  was  219,508  tons,  which  compares  with 
271,339  tons  the  previous  year,  a  falling  off  of  51,831  tons.  Grinding 
was  early,  under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  and  active  demand  from 
refiners  and  consumers.  There  was  general  recourse  to  the  manu- 
facture of  clarifieds  and  plantation  granulated  instead  of  96°  test 
sugars,  owing  to  the  premium  on  the  former,  which  were  snapped 
\ip  by  distributers  and  manufacturers.  Naturally,  the  big  profits 
stimulated  increased  plantings  of  cane,  and  the  favorable  weather 
means  that  a  larger  crop  will  be  made  the  present  season  of  1918- 
1919,  probably  250,000  tons.  The  Food  Administration  fixed  a 
zone  for  these  sugars  during  the  fall  of  1918,  which  was  intended 
to  have  the  eflFect  of  facilitating  the  distribution  of  plantation 
granulated  and  clarifieds  into  consumption  without  the  competition 
of  Eastern  refiners  and  beet  interests.  There  was  a  ready  movement 
of  the  former,  but  the  clarifieds — especially  the  off  grades — accumu- 
lated because  the  usual  outlet  of  Northern  manufacturers  was 
missed.  The  Government  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  purchased  largely 
of  plantation  granulated,  thus  tending  to  prevent  accumulation,  and 
later  permission  was  granted  for  shipments  to  Mexico  and  the 
Argentines,  upon  which  previously  embargoes  existed.  Traffic  con- 
gestion and  shortage  of  labor  caused  some  delays  in  shipping,  but 
nothing  like  that  which  prevailed  the  previous  year.  It  was  arranged 
that  some  30,000  tons  96°  test  should  come  to  Atlantic  refiners  at 
the  same  parity  as  paid  for  Cubas — 7.28c — the  Louisiana  planter 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  ^c  a  pound  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Cuban  producer  was  absorbed  by  the  Food  Administration.  The 
receipts  at  New  Orleans  despite  the  larger  crop  were  behind  1917, 
the  same  being  true  of  sales.  From  the  beginning  of  the  crop — 
October  11 — to  December  27,  the  total  receipts  were  65,401  tons 
and  the  sales  49,579  tons,  as  against  78,178  tons  and  78,141  tons, 
respectively. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  yield  of  the  Southern  States  for 
the  past  twenty  years : 
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Other 
Louisiana.  Southern  S*ates,  Total 

Pounds  Pounds  Tons 

1917-1918 487.197,760  4,500,160  219.508 

1916-1917 607,799,360  14,000;000  277.589 

1915-1916 275,000.320  2,240,000  123,768 

1914-1915 485,399,040  7,840.000  220.196 

1913-1914 585,394.880  15,680,000  2(^^y7 

1912-1913 324,800,000  .  18,000,640  153.036 

1911-1912 707.840,000  17.920,000  324.000 

1910-1911 672,000,000  24.640.000  311,000 

1909-1910 729,000,000  22,400,000  335.000 

1908-1909 795,200.000  33.600,000  370,000 

1907-1908 750,400,000  26,880.000  347,000 

1906-1907 492.800,000  3,852,192  221.719 

1905-1906 594,331,200  6,420.320  268.193 

1904-1905 674,240,000  7,295,818  304,257 

1903-1904 481,600.000  5,863,855  217.605 

1902-1903 737.467,510  8.338,365  332,948 

1901-1902' 720.554,948  8,095,500  325.290 

1900-1901 605.577,690  6,476,400  273.229 

1899-1900 329,647,746  4,540.000  149,141 

1898-1899 549,947.417  7,710.000  248.054 

1897-1898 695,101,878  12,850,000  316.183 

Maple  Sugar, — There  was  a  good  demand  for  maple  sugar  as 
a  result  of  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  cane  refined  and  the  high 
price,  espepially  from  the  manufacturers  of  candy.  This  acted  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  producer,  who  tapped  more  trees  than  ever  before. 
The  crop  as  reported  for  thirteen  states  totaled  23.443  tons,  com- 
paring with  20,146  tons  for  1917.  There  was  13,270.000  pounds  of 
sugar  made  and  4.905,200  gallons  of  syrup.  Each  gallon  of  syrup 
is  considered  the  equivalent  of  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  making 
52,512,500  pounds  for  the  season.  There  were  19,298,200  trees 
tapped,  as  compared  with  15,616,000  in  1917,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  accounting  for  81  per  cent  of  this  total. 
Weather  conditions  were  generally  favorable — cold  nights  alter- 
nating with  warmer  days.  The  principal  region  of  production 
extends  from  Northwestern  Ohio  through  New  York  to  Vermont 
and  includes  parts  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Exports. — There  were  practically  no  exports  of  raw  sugar 
during  the  year  under  review,  only  403  tons,  which  compares  with 
7,061  tons  in  1917.  Shipments  abroad  of  refined  also  .fell  off  to 
150,132  tons,  as  against  451,221  tons  the  previous  year,  a  decrease 
of  301,089  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  curtailed  its  consumption 
to  as  near  Jiome  refined  capacity  as  possible.  France  received  much 
of  the  sugar,  with  Italy,  Belgium  and  Russia  also  large  factors.  Of 
the  above  total,  126,294  tons  w^ent  from  Atlantic  ports. 

Consumption. — The  eflFect  of  high  prices  and  Government 
restrictions  upon  consumption  was  to  cause  a  decrease  of  101,100 
tons  for  the  year  1918,  the  total  being  3,661,591  tons,  as  compared 
with  3,762,691  tons.     Undoubtedly  had  it  not  been  for  the  active 
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buying  of  the  first  six  months,  under  the  fear  that  another  famine 
like  that  of  the  fall  of  1917  would  develop,  the  showing  would  have 
been  even  worse,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  hoardings 
of  the  householder  that  made  the  task  of  the  Food  Administration 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year  when  conservation  was  preached, 
so  easy.  It  should  be  noted  that  from  August  until  the  latter  part 
of  November  the  housewife  was  held  down  to  two  pounds  per 
month  for  each  member  of  the  family  and  the  manufacturer  cur- 
tailed in  some  cases  50  per  cent,  the  effect  being,  of  course,  most 
marked  in  the  preserving  requirements.  The  percentage  of  decrease, 
however,  was  not  excessive,  being  2.68,  as  against  a  normal  average 
gain  of  about  3  per  cent.  The  falling  off  in  beet  sugar  consumed 
accounted  for  much  of  the  decrease,  the  total  being  almost  a  third 
less  than  the  previous  season.  The  crop  was  poor  owing  to  bad 
weather  and  seed.  The  percentage  of  beet  sugar  entering  into  con- 
sumption was  over  16,  as  compared  with  about  22  per  cent  in  1917. 
The  refiners  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  melted  9  per 
cent,  less  than  the  previous  year,  the  New  Orleans  plants  showing 
a  slight  increase.  Galveston  gained  over  10  per  cent,  and  Savanah 
did  four  times  as  much  business  as  during  the  half  year's  operation 
in  1917.  There  was  235.000  tons  of  Louisiana  sugar  consumed  with- 
out refining,  and  20,157  tons  Hawaiian  refined.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  all  sugar  was  73.36  pounds,  as  compared  with  80.35 
pounds  in  1917.  Among  the  refiners,  the  American  accounted  for 
31.53  per  cent  of  the  total  refined  entering  into  consumption  and  the 
independents  51.76  per  cent,  a  gain  of  almost  3  per  cent. 

The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  tons  for 
the  past  ten  years  follows : 

Tons  Tons 

1918 3,661,591  19U 3,671,824 

1917 3,762,691  1912 3,548,309 

1916 3,560,273  1911 3.425,991 

1915.. 3,662,450  1910 3,341,148 

1914 3,945,378  1909 3,232,106 

The  relative  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  in 
four  European  countries  for  the  past  ten  years  follows : 


Great 

United 

Britain 

Switzer- 

States 

and  Ireland 

Germany 

France 

land 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1918 

73.36 

1917 

80.35 

.... 

1916 

77.42 

1915 

80.82 

89.69 

74.95 

39.01 

74.87 

1914 

88.37 

93.37 

45.13 

43.85 

73.55 

1913 

83.7 

95.52 

48.95 

43.41 

77.24 

1912 

82.3 

85.54 

41.35 

39.41 

70.68 

1911 

81.6 

91.68 

47.91 

42.84 

76.34 

1910 

81.3 

43.45 

25.14 

64.10 

1909 

82.60 

1908 ,.... 

78.60 

92.15 

42.13 

36.38 

54.70 
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The  subjoined  table  shows  the  distribution  of  sugar  at  the  Port 
of  New  York  in  tons  for  the  past  ten  years : 


Tons 

1913 1,685,531 

1912 ;....  1,544.483 

1911 1,488,453 

1910 1,483.260 

1909 1,499,100 


Tons 

1918 1,387,380 

1917 1,290,926 

1916 1,322,115 

1915 1,495,555 

1914 1,643,067 

Domestic  Beet  Sugar, — ^The  beet  sugar  crop  for  the  United 
States,  covering:  the  year  1918-19,  will  not  come  up  to  expectations, 
it  being:  estimated  that  the  decrease  will  be  9,788  tons,  this  being: 
due  lai^ely  to  the  late  season,  while  the  hig:h  price  of  cereals  caused 
farmers  to  reduce  their  acreag:e  planted  to  beets.  The  total  crop  is 
fig:ured  at  674,892  tons,  which  compares  with  682,867  tons  for  the 
season  1917-18.  Colorado  still  ranks  first,  with  171,320  tons,  Cali- 
fornia second,  with  109,639  tons,  and  Michig:an  third,  with  108,782 
tons.     Utah  is  now  fourth,  with  97,022  tons. 

The  tonnag:e  of  beets  sliced  was  5,089,643  tons,  which  compares 
with  5,095,217  tons  the  previous  campaig:n.  The  total  acreag:e  was 
593,640  tons,  as  ag:ainst  684,680  tons  the  previous  year.  The  aver- 
ag:e  yield  of  sug:ar  is  1.13  tons,  comparing:  with  .99  tons  in  1917-18 
and  .94  tons  1916-17.  There  were  89  factories  operating:,  the  only 
plants  not  working:  being:  those  at  La  Mar  Las  Animas,. Colorado  ; 
Waverly,  la.;  Fallon,.  Nev.;  Missoula,  Mont.;  and  Cheno  and 
Corcorcan,  Cal.  Michig:an  has  16  factories,  Utah  16,  Colorado  14 
and  CaHfomia  13.  Among:  the  minor  producing:  states  Idaho  has 
7  factories,  Iowa  5  factories,  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin  4  factories, 
Wyoming:  3  factories,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Kan- 
sas, Iowa  and  Washing:ton  1  each. 

A  comparison  of  the  beet  sugar  production  by  states  for  the  past 
four  years  in  tons,  is  given  herewith : 

1018-19 

Tons 

California   109,639 

Colorado  171,320 

Utah   97,022 

Idaho    39,897 

Michigan  108,782 

Nebraska 56,692 

Ohio   28,569 

Other  States 62,971 


1017-18 

1016-17 

1016-16 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

185,208 

210.996 

174,213 

209,177 

225,085 

244.449 

76,033 

79,820 

75.730 

34,263 

40,503 

45.669 

56,525 

62,250 

115.936 

48,115 

46.357 

35.302 

21,866 

16,212 

29.887 

51,680 

53,354 

58,570 

Total   674,892  682,867  734,577  779,756 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  during  the  past  six- 
teen years  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  giving  the  production  in 
tons: 

Tons 

1918 674,892 

1917 682,867 

1916 734,577 

1915 779,756 

1914 646,257 

1913 655.298 

1912 624,064 

1911 541,101 


Tons 

1910 455,230 

1909 450,960 

1908 383.827 

1907 440.200 

1906 432,981 

1905 282,597 

1904 210,682 

1903 209.104 
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Prices. — Price  changes  were  infrequent,  as  might  logically  be 
expected  considering  that  the  market  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Food  Administration,  which  fixed  both  the  quotations  of  raw  and 
refined  sugar.  The  Cuban  producer  was  granted  4.60c  f.  o.  b.  Cuba 
early  in  January,  which  fixed  the  duty  paid  equivalent  at  6.005c,  this 
price  continuing  to  rule  until  June,  when,  owing  to  the  increased 
war  risk  incidental  to  the  operations  of  German  submarines,  an 
additional  5c  per  hundred  pounds  was  added,  making  the  new  figure 
6.055c.  Porto  Ricos  sold  at  the  same  basis,  this  being  also  true  of 
other  dependencies  of  the  United  States.  Full  duty  sugars,  of 
course,  were  taken  at  the  above  figure,  though  the  c.  i.  f.  price 
reflected  the  20  per  cent  differential  which  Cuba  enjoys.  Later  in 
the  season,  in  order  to  help  the  beet  and  Louisiana  producers,  the 
price  of  Cubas  was  fixed  at  7.28c  duty  paid,  this  taking  place  in 
September,  the  Cubans  receiving  the  same  as  before.  For  the  new 
crop,  however,  they  get  an  additional  90  points,  or  5.50c  f.  o.  b. 
Cuba,  the  Equalization  Board  charging  refiners  7.28c  duty  paid. 

Refined  sugar  was  based  on  the  price  for  raws  fixed  by  the 
Food  Administration,  which  reduced  the  quotation  for  granulated 
in  January  to  7.45c,  this  basis  being  in  force  until  June,  when 
another  5c  a  hundred  pounds  was  added  to  cover  increased  cost 
of  war  insurance  on  Cubas.  The  new  level  of  7.50c  continued  to 
rule  until  September,  when  the  Food  Administration  fixed  the 
quotation  at  9c  in  order  to  make  a  basis  for  the  marketing  of  new 
crop  beet  granulated,  the  cost  to  produce  having  risen  sharply.  This 
figure  also  covered  the  additional  margin  for  refiners,  who  now  are 
permitted  to  charge  154  points  over  the  cost  to  them  of  the  raw 
sugar.  It  is  expected  that  no  further  change  will  be  made  until 
the  winding  up  of  control  by  the  Government,  though  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  refiners  from  shading  quotations  in  order  to  get 
business  if  they  are  willing  to  give  away  some  of  their  profits. 

Refined  sugar  showed  the  following  yearly  average  price  in  cents 
per  pound  for  granulated  during  the  past  ten  years  : 

1918 7.83  1913 4.36 

1917 7.66  1912 5.14 

1916 7.00  1911 5.46 

1915 5.55  1910 5.04 

1914 4.67  1909 4.95 

The  average  price  for  96''  test  Cuba  centrifugals  for  the  past 
decade  compares  as  follows  in  cents  per  pound: 

1918 6.44  1913 3.50 

1917 6.22  1912 4.16 

1916 5.78  1911 4.45 

1915 4.64  1910 4.18 

1914 3.81  1909 ^  4.00 

Crop  Prospects. — It  is  evident  that  the  crops  of  sugar  in  the 
world  the  coming  year  are  likely  to  be  short  of  consuming  require- 
ments, unless  the    latter  are  curtailed,  which  may  well  be  the  case 
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in  view  of  the  prevailing  chaos  abroad.  Undoubtedly,  the  high 
prices  have  stimulated  production  on  this  side  of  the  water,  particu- 
larly in  Cuba  and  South  America,  though  even  here  the  question 
of  labor  unrest  plays  a  part  in  the  calculations.  It  would  appear 
from  present  indications  that  cane  growing  countries  which  export 
sugar  should  increase  at  least  400,000  tons,  possibly  700,000  tons  if 
the  maximum  estimates  for  Cuba  prove  justified.  However,  the 
strikes  on  the  island  and  the  weather  which  delayed  the  crop  move- 
ment seem  likely  to  keep  the  outturn  down  to  3,600,000  tons,  or 
about  200,000  tons  more  than  the  previous  season.  Other  sources 
of  our  supply  will  not  gain  much.  Porto  Rico  should  make  410,000 
tons,  or  5,000  tons  more  than  in  1917-1918;  Hawaii,  530,000  tons, 
or  15,000  more,  and  the  Philippines,  230,000  tons,  or  14,000  more, 
Louisiana  will  reach  247,000  tons,  or  28,000  more  than  the  previous 
season.  From  our  beet  crop,  we  can  expect  no  large  improvement, 
as  the  labor  question  and  the  greater  profit  in  raising  wheat  have 
militated  against  a  big  yield,  the  tendency  of  late  years  being  for 
the  production  to  recede.  The  final  figures  will  be  about  the  same 
as  the  previous  season — 682,000  tons.  Java,  even  though  the  tonnage 
question  is  less  acute  and  supplies  can  be  drawn  from  that  quarter 
to  feed  the  Allies,  will  produce  166,000  tons  less,  the  latest  esti- 
mate being  1,625.000  tons. 

Even  granting  that  the  cane  crops  already  noted  show  an  increase 
of  400,000  tons,  the  deficiency  in  beet  production  as  compared  with 
1917-1918  will  just  about  offset  the  same.  Europe,  though  the  war 
is  over,  is  still  in  the  throes  of  internal  dissension  and  political 
unrest,  which  means  a  smaller  crop.  There  was  a  sharp  falling 
off  in  France  because  of  the  invasion  of  the  beet  territory  by  the 
Germans  last  summer,  while  in  Germany  the  shortage  of  fertilizers 
was  felt.  Russia  took  a  sharp  drop,  as  practically  anarchy  prevailed 
in  the  Ukraine,  where  the  most  of  the  beet  plants  are  located.  The 
newest  development,  however,  making  for  pessimism  is  the  falling 
off  of  1,000,(300  tons  in  the  Indian  cane  crop,  which  means  tliat 
this  country  must  import  largely  of  Javas  to  fill  the  gap,  thus 
eliminating  the  Far  East  as  a  reserve  for  Europe  to  draw  upon. 

European  Beet  Sugar. — The  crop  for  the  season  1918-1919 
will  fall  off  almost  500,000  tons,  judging  from  the  latest  estimates, 
a  total  of  around  3,700,000  tons  being  indicated.  Germany,  besides 
the  labor  unrest,  has  a  lack  of  fertilizers  to  handicap  it,  the  farmers 
moreover  being  dissatisfied  with  the  price  of  beets.  The  same 
story  applies  to  Austria,  though  most  of  the  factories  are  in 
Bohemia,  now  no  longer  an  enemy  country  and  consequently  better 
able  to  rehabilitate  the  industry.  Russia  is,  of  course,  unlikely  to 
make  much  sugar,  as  the  Bolsheviki  control  the  Ukraine,  where  the 
plants  for  the  most  part  are  located.  France  will  not  get  back  to 
normal  production  for  some  years,  as  the  Germans  dismantled  or 
destroyed  many  of  the  factories.  Poland  is  in  the  same  condition, 
though   friendly  to  the  Allies  and  getting  their  assistance.     It  is 
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interesting  to  note  that  the  crop  in  Europe  has  been  decreasing 
approximately  a  half  million  tons  yearly  for  the  past  three  years, 
the  actual  falling  off  in  1917-1918  being  523,736  tons  to  a  total 
of  4,172,672  tons.  Previous  to  the  world  war,  the  outturn  was  over 
8,000;000  tons,  or  almost  double  the  last  year's  crop. 

The  following  table  shows  the  latest  estimate  for  the  European 
beet  production,  now  practically  completed,  together  with  a  com- 
parison of  previous  years  as  compiled  from  available  data : 

1918-19  1917-16  1916-16  1916-14 

CouNTKiKS  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Germany   1,411,900  1,579,577  1,450,000  1,400,000 

Austria    700,000  600,000  940,000  1,011,400 

France  108,000  200.265  181,385  135,889 

Russia    700,000  1,028,580  1,158,920  1,467,096 

Belgium   100,000  75,000  135,031  112,947 

Holland  200,000  199,295  269,180  240,000" 

Other  Countries 473,000  489,955  561,892  707,525 

Total    3,692,900       4,172,672       4,696,408       5,074,857 

Cuba, — The  crop  for  the  season  1917-1918  did  not  fall  far  short 
of  the  maximum  expectations,  aggregating  3,446,083  tons,  as 
compared  with  estimates  of  3,600,WX)  tons.  This  was  a  good 
showing  in  view  of  the  retarding  factors  incidental  to  the  war. 
Some  factories  were  unable  to  grind  to  capacity  because  of  the  late 
deliveries  of  machinery.  The  sucrose  yield,  however,  was  greater 
as  a  rule  and  there  was  no  cane  burning  as- in  the  previous  year  to* 
affect  the  production.  Wages  and  other  costs  advanced,  railroad 
freights  were  higher,  and  Cuban  taxes  added  their  mite.  Yet,  the 
planters  received  a  good  price  for  the  sugar  from  the  United  States 
Food  Administration — 4.60c  f.  o.  b.  the  island — and  were  it  not  for 
the  higher  costs,  would  have  made  very  large  profits.  As  it  was 
they  had  no  complaint,  considering  the  pre-war  returns.  The 
prospects  certainly  are  most  promising  for  the  coming  crop,  1918- 
1919,  since  the  Equalization  Board  will  pay  5.50c  f.  o.  b.  the  island, 
tkking  the  entire  crop,  one-third  of  which  goes  to  the  Allies.  Costs 
can  not  advance  commensurately  with  the  rise  of  90  points  in  the 
fixed  price,  and  the  crop  in  addition  is  expected  to  be  a  record 
breaker,  there  being  sufficient  cane  in  the  fields  to  make  4,000,000" 
tons.  However,  the  grinding  was  delayed  by  adverse  weather,  it 
being  too  warm  and  rainy,  with  the  result  that  the  cane  was  green. 
When  the  crop  was  well  under  way,  labor  trouble  sprang  up,  pre- 
venting transportation  to  the  ports,  and  while,  the  strikes  have  been 
called  oflF,  the  unrest  continues  to  cause  apprehension.  If  the  rainy 
season  holds  oflf,  the  nredicnons  of  3  8(K),C>G0  lo  4,000.000  tons  may 
be  realized,  but  conservative  circles  look  for  3,600,000  to  3,750,000 
tons.  There  are  195  centrals  in  operation  on  the  island,  and  under 
the  stimulus  of  high  prices  every  efi^ort  will  be  made  to  get  the 
largest  possible  crop,  all  of  which  will  be  needed  to  make  good 
deficiencies  in  other  quarters.  The  ending  of  the  war  should  help 
the  movement  from  the  ports;  for  there  was  complaint  last  year 
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because  of  the  lack  of  storing  facilities  and  the  loss  in  test  from 
deterioration  while  awaiting  shipment. 

The  Cuban  crop  for  ten  years  compares  as  follows,  1919  being 
estimated : 


Tons 

1919 3.600,000 

1918 3,446,083 

1917 3,023720 

1916 3.007,915 

1915 2.592.667 


Tons 

1914 2.597732 

1913 2,428,537 

1912 1,895,984 

1911 1,483,451 

1910 1,804,349 


Monthly  Prices  Per  Pound  of  Raw  Sugar  at  New  York,  1918  and  1919. 


1918 

Months  ' ■ — '^ — 

Cuba 

Muscovado, 

89*»  test 

January 5.13  @  6.13 

February 6.13  @  5.13 

March 6.13  @  6.13 

April 5.13  (§  6.13 

May 5.13  @  5.18 

June 5.13  @  5.18 

July  5.18  @  5.18 

August 5.18  @  5.18 

September 5.18  @  6.405 

October 6.406@  6.405 

November 6.405®  6.405 

December 6.406®  6.406 


1917 


Centrifugal, 

96°  test 
6.005®  6.005 
6.006®  6.005 
6.005®  6.006 
6.005®  6.005 
.6.006®  6.006 
6.006®  6.055 
6.055®  6.065 
6.05a®  6.055 
6.065®  7.28 
7.28  ®  7.28 
7.28  ®  7.28 
7.28  ®  7.28 


Average  for  the  year.. 


5.572 


6.447 


Cuba 
Muscovado, 

890  *#x* 
4.14  ®  4.64 
4.08  ®  4.77 
4.52  ®  5.14 
6.18  ®  6.71 
6.21  ®  6.53 

6.14  ®  6.77 
6.68  ®  6.27 
6.27  ®  6.77 
6.16  ®  6.21 

6.15  ®  6.16 
6.97  ®  6.15 
6.25  ®  6.26 

6.478 


Centrifugai, 

96"*  test 
4.89  ®  5.39 
4.83  ®  5.52 
5.S7  ®  5.8» 
5.98  ®  6.46 
5.96  ®  6.27 

5.89  ®  6.52 
6.83  ®  7.02 
7.02  ®  7.6S 

6.90  ®  7.0i 
6.90  ®  6.90 
6.72  ®  6.90 
6.00  ®  6.00 

6.228 


Monthly  Prices  Per  Pound  of  Refined  SugAR  at  New  York,  1918  and  1919 

1918  1917 

Months                 / ^ ^  ' ^ s 

Cut  Loaf  Granulated  Cut  Loaf  Granulated 

January 8.96  ®  9.66  7.46  ®  8.16  7.90  ®  7.90  6.76  ®  6.7S 

February , 8.96  ®  8.96  7.46  ®  7.46  8.15  ®  8.65  7.00  ®  7.60 

March 8.95  ®  8.96  7.46  ®  7.46  8.66  ®  9.16  7.60  ®  8.00 

April 8.96  ®  8.95  7.45  ®  7.46  9.40  ®  9.66  8.26  ®  8.60 

May 8.96  ®  8.96  7.46  ®  7.46  9.50  ®  9.60  8.00  ®  8.00 

June   8.96  ®  9.00  7.46  ®  7.50  9.00  ®  9.26  7.50  ®  7.7S 

July  9.00  @  9.00  7.50  ®  7.50  9.00  ®  9.65  7.60  ®  8.1S 

August 9.00  ®  9.00  7.50  ®  7.50  9.80  ®  9.90  8.30  ®  8.40 

.September 9.00  ®10.50  7.50  @  9.00  9.90  ®  9.90  8.40  ®  8.40 

October  10.50  @10.50  9.00  ®  9.00  9.86  ®  9.86  8.86  ®  8.36 

November 10.50  @10.50  9.00  ®  9.00  9.86  ®  9.86  8.86  ®  8.IS 

December  10.50  @10.50  9.00  ®  9.00  9.66  ®  9.66  8.15  ®  8.15 

Average  for  the  year..         9.334                           7.834  9.075  7.66S 
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The  estimated  production  of  the  world,  so  far  as   the   quantities 

available  for  export  are  concerned,  may   be   tabulated   as  follows, 
with  comparisons  of  previous  years  : 

1918-19  1917-18  1916-17  1916-16  1914-13' 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Cuba  8,600.000  S,446,068  S,028,720  8,007.915  2,592.667 

Porto  Eico  410.000  v406,174  448.567  481,836  815.000 

Trinidad  60.000  45,266  70,891  64,281  49.107 

Barbadoea 80.000  65.280  56.000  66.000  82.578 

Martinique  85.000  20.881  84.448  88^  40.000 

Guadaloupe  85.000  28»000  86^160  40.000  40,000 

Demerara 125.000  U4.009  101.660  116.224  106446 

Other  British  West  Indies 85.900  86,000  80,000  80,000  24,000 

BrazU  802,000  148,958  800.000  194,224  240.000 

Jara  1.625.000  1,791.064  1,696474  1.196,667  1,808.046 

PhiUppine  Islands 280,000  216,260  210,000  816.450  243,000 

Hauritiiis  262,000  225.466  209469  215.528  277,164 

Setmion  60,000  60.000  46.000  46,000  89.267 

Jamaica  40.000  84.800  28.881  15,148  15.000 

St.  Croix  6.600  5,400  7,787  14,760  4,600 

Pern  260,000  265,000  260,000  200.000  175,000 

Egypt  82.000  79.460  101.882  100.000  75,788 

Hawaii 580.000  516.086  579.802  629,895  677,186 

San  Domingo  175.000  146.000  180.171  126.068  '      106,267 

Louisiana,  ftc  247,260  219.606  271.889  128.768  220.196 

Argentine  RepubUc  210.000  126.171  84.069  152J01  880.001 

Mexico  and  Central  America 70.000  65,000  75.000  90,000  182.000 

Total  cane  sugar 8,480.660  8.046,248  7,688,606  7415,814  6.989.861 

Total  beet  sugar,  foreign 8.716.20O  4488,922  4.948.906  5.074.867  7,570.277 

Total  beet  sugar.  United  States 665,000  682.867  748,5n  779.766  646.257 

Grand  Total  12.860.860  12,913,082  18,881,090  12,969.927  15,166,886 
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THE  MOLASSES  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Annual  Reiiezv,  shoziing  the  Imports  and  Consumption  of  Molasses 
in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1918. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Receipts  of  Foreign   Molasses  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Year  ending  December  31,  1918,  compared  with  the  previous  Three  Years 


1918 

Received  at  Gallons 

New   York   10,259,594 

Boston    10,460,109 

New  Orleans  37,249,779 

Philadelphia    10,007,828 

Baltimore    48,223,505 

Mobile    22,409,513 

All   other   ports 7,728,856 


1917 

1916 

1916 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

5,533.625 

6,252,135 

5.248,921 

7,833.698 

11,792,086 

7,423.394 

44,412.455 

30,784.418 

34.373,868 

9.515.666 

11,642.869 

16.557,078 

38,246,048 

17,310,780 

247,479 

U,737.330 

9.499.508 

19.460,268 

13,986.261 

Total  receipts  141,339,184 

Stock  in  warehouse,  January  1 26,217 

Total    supply    141,365,401 

Deduct  stock.   December  31 1,478,457 


139,886,944 
569,904 


126,778,330 
692,157 

127.370,487 
26,217 

127.344.270 
42.646 


97.242.505 
1.360,266 

98,602.771 
592.157 

98,010,614 
4,500 


77,836.994 
37.930 

77,874,914 
1,360.206 

76,514.648 
26.518 


Deduct  exports   

Total   consumption    139,317,640       127.301,624       98,006.114       76.488,130 

Gallons 

Total  consumption  of   foreign   molasses    (dutiable  in  1918 139,317,640 

(free)        in  1918 26,563,748 


165,881.388 
Estimated  crop  of  domestic  cane  molasses,  1917-1918 84,228,000 


Total    consumption   in    1918 200.109.388 

•'    1917 187,431.796 


Increase  in  1918  12.677.592 


Total  Consumption  of  Molasses  in  the  United  States  for  the  Past 

Ten  Years 

Gallons  Qallons 

1918 200,109,388  of  which  foreign 165,881,388 


1917 187,431.796 

1916 143,091,354 

1915 116,621,446 

1914 100,268.135 

1913 76,562,685 

1912 82,408,163 

1911 62,171,560 

1910 62,526,308 

1909 65,072,214 


157,947,796 
127,635354 
96,183,596 
77.382.135 
56,530,935 
45,832,163 
38,821.560 
38,973.049 
39,046,514 
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Annual  Review  of  the  Molasses  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

Generally  speaking,  the  year  under  review  was  satisfactory  from 
the  trade  standpoint,  prices  being  high  and  business  active.  In  fact, 
as  far  as  table  molasses  goes,  new  high  levels  were  reached  under 
the  stress  of  restriction  of  sugar  consumption,  manufacturers  being 
especially  in  evidence  in  this  respect.  Supplies,  moreover,  had  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  through  the  absorption  of  the  previous  year, 
and  therefore  the  larger  domestic  crop  failed  to  depress  values  for 
the  commodity.  Blackstrap,  while  the  war  lasted,  went  rapidly  into 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  smokeless  powder,  and  the  demand 
for  feed  mixtures  kept  up  well  under  the  stimulus  of  record  prices 
for  grain,  but  Government  intervention  forced  a  sharp  decline  from 
the  extravagant  price  levels  reached  early  in  the  year.  Between  the 
disappearance  of  the  war  demand  and  cessation  of  distilling  of 
spirits  in  connection  with  prohibition,  the  market  for  blackstrap  is 
at  present  in  a  very  chaotic  condition. 

General  Situation, — As  already  stated,  no  fault  could  be  found 
during  the  entire  twelve  months  of  1918  with  the  demand  for  table 
quality  molasses,  prices  advancing  10  to  15  cents  a  gallon  despite 
the  fact  that  the  domestic  crop  was  some  5,000,000  gallons  larger. 
It  was  a  case  of  getting  supplies,  and  the  buyer  did  not  dicker  long 
in  view  of  the  severe  restriction  imposed  on  thexuse  of  sugar  by 
the  home  consumer  and  the  manufacturer,  especially  the  latter,  who 
was  cut  down  25  to  50  per  cent  of  normal  requirements.  The  large 
baking  interests  must  have  their  supply  regardless  of  price  and  usu- 
ally contract  in  New  Orleans  before  the  molasses  is  made  in  order 
not  to  lose  control  of  the  better  grades.  When  all  is  said,  there  is 
little  growth  in  the  distribution  of  table  molasses  since  consumers 
are  taking  mixtures  with  corn  syrup  or  refiner's  syrup  instead  of 
the  pure  article. 

^loreover,  the  available  supply  does  not  increase  materially  since 
the  growing  tendency  to  make  96  degrees  test  raw  sugar  means 
more  blackstrap.  It  should  be  noted  that  planters  in  Louisiana 
the  past  two  years,  encouraged  bv  the  high  price  of  sugar,  chiefly 
manufactured  granulated  and  clarifieds  with  the  result  that  the  pro- 
duction of  table  molasses  took  a  decided  jump,  but  this  will  hardly 
be  permanent.  The  plants  in  the  West  Indies  are  rapidly  being 
converted  from  the  old  muscovade  process  to  the  modern  centrifu- 
gal factory,  which  means  in  time  the  passing  of  the  choice  foreign 
molasses  that  is  in  demand  from  the  best  trade  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Ponce,  so  well  known  in  New  England,  is  de- 
creasing steadily,  and  Barbadoes  and  Antigua  will  soon  be  in  the 
same  category.  The  United  Kingdom  with  its  proposed  preferential 
tariffs  should  take  more  of  the  output  of  West  Indian  colonies, 
which  may  further  cut  into  the  supply  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  backlog  of  the  molasses  industry  is,  of  course,  blackstrap, 
this  being  indicated  by  the  heavv  imports  of  almost  140,000,000 
gallons,  double  the  quantity  brought  in  before  the  war.     In  view  of 
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tins  fact,  the  question  is  asked  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  affairs?  It  may  be  recalled  that,  in  1917, 
the  price  soared  to  28  cents  a  gallon  in  bulk,  or^over  20  cents  more 
than  two  years  previous.  Government  intervention  forced  a  reduc- 
tion to  18  cents  a  gallon,  but  the  armistice  made  even  this  figure  too 
high  for  business,  sales  being  consummated  materially  lower.  The 
big  distilleries  in  this  country,  which  took  millions  of  gallons,  are 
now  under  the  ban  of  prohibition,  and  Cuba  faces  a  serious  problem 
for  the  future.  During  the  war,  producers  of  sugar  secured  from 
5  to  10  cents  a  gallon  for  the  blackstrap  residue,  which  meant  a 
tidy  addition  to  their  profits.  They  are  now  able  to  get  only  2  cents 
a  gallon  on  the  plantation,  and  in  some  cases  not  even  this  sum,  so 
that  part  of  the  production  is  being  run  into  the  sea.  However, 
after  a  period  of  readjustment,  probably  some  other  new  use  will 
be  found  for  this  by-product  of  sugar. 

Foreign  Molasses. — Another  new  record  for  imports  of  foreign 
molasses  was  touched  during  the  year — 165,881,388  gallons,  an  in- 
crease of  7,933,592  gallons  from  the  previous  twelve  months,  when 
157,947,7%  gallons  were  brought  into  the  country.  Blackstrap 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  going  to  the  big  distilleries  on  the 
seaboard.  Thus,  Baltimore  took  43,223,505  gallons,  New  Orleans 
37,249,779  gallons  and  Mobile  22,409,513  gallons.  New  York  almost 
doubled  its  quota,  the  imports  to  this  city  being  10,259,594  gallons. 

Cuba  furnished  most  of  the  imports,  enjoying  a  concession  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  duty,  the  total  from  that  island  being  139,928,130 
gallons,  which  compares  with  123,380,321  gallons  the  previous  year, 
or  an  increase  of  15,647,809  gallons.  The  sugar  crop  was  large  and 
naturally  the  residue  of  blackstrap  increased  proportionately,  being 
estimated  at  170,000,000  gallons  for  the  coming  year.  This  molas- 
ses is  brought  here  in  big  tank  steamers  in  order  to  keep  down  the 
transportation  cost,  which,  "however  during  the  war  was  very  high. 

Our  dependencies,  which  pay  no  duty,  send  us  molasses,  chiefly 
blackstrap,  though  there  is  still  some  high-grade  table  quality  from 
Porto  Rico  called  Ponce,  well  liked  in  Boston.  The  shipments  from 
Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  aggregated  only  14,071,657  gallons, 
a  decrease  of  3,334,021  gallons  from  1917,  when  17,405,678  gallons 
were  brought  in.  Hawaii  also  reduced  its  shipments — from 
13,240,494  gallons  in  1917  to  12,492,091  gallons  in  1918,  a  falling 
off  of  748,403  gallons.  The  tonnage  situation  was  unfavorable  and 
the  crops  smaller  than  expected. 

Imports  of  full  duty  molasses  are  not  increasing,  being  table 
quality  from  the  West  Indies  for  the  most  part.  The  English  are 
taking  more  of  the  supplies  from  their  colonies.  Total  imports  were 
2,311,054  gallons,  which  compares  with  3,398,009  gallons  in  1917,  a 
decrease  of  1,086,955  gallons.  Barbadoes  sent  1,868,130  gallons, 
comparing  with  only  776,702  gallons  in  1917,  when  tonnage  was 
scarce,  this  being  a  gain  of  1,091,428  gallons.  San  Domingo,  on 
the  other  hand,  shipped  only  309,123  gallons  to  the  United  States, 
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a  falling  off  of  1,373,853  gallons  from  1917,  when  1,682,976  gallons 
were  brought  in. 

Domestic  Molasses, — There  was  every  reason  why  the  crop  of 
domestic  molasses  should  increase,  high  prites  stimulating  planters 
not  only  to  a  large  acreage  of  cane,  but,  in  addition,  they  made 
semi-refined  grades  instead  of  raw  sugar,  thereby  increasing  the 
supply  of  table  syrups.  Louisiana  reached  a  total  of  30728,000 
gallons,  which  compares  with  26,154,000  gallons  in  1917,  a  gain  of 
4,574,000  gallons.  Other  states  can  be  credited  with  3,500,000  gal- 
lons, an  increase  of  170,000  gallons  for  the  year. 

Factories  to  the  number  of  48  in  Louisiana  made  cane  syrup 
rather  than  sugar  and  molasses,  using  257,000  tons  of  cane,  produc- 
ing 5,652,000  gallons,  which  compares  with  4,133,274  gaUons  in 
1916-1917,  and  2,486,868  gallons  in  1915-1916.  Other  states  are 
also  makii^  much  cane  syrup  direct  for  consumption,  though  the 
statistics  are  not  available. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  the  past  ten. years: 

• 

Louisiana 
Years  Gallons 

1917-18 30,728,000 

1916-17 26,154,000 

1915-16 12,743,000 

1914-15 17^45,350 

1913-14 19,518,500 

1912-13 14,304.850 

1911-12 31,583,000 

1910-11 20,000,000 

1909-10 20,653,259 

1908-09 19,753,700 


Sugar  Syrups. — The  by-product  of  sugar  secured  by  refiners  in 
their  operations  is  called  sugar  syrup  and  finds  a  good  demand  from 
the  domestic  and  export  trade,  a  part  being  used  for  table  blends 
and  the  poorer  quality,  blackstrap,  for  mixing  with  grain,  and  for 
distilling.  There  were  no  such  sensational  prices  as  prevailed  the 
previous  year,  Government  regulation  checking  the  upward  move- 
ment and  causing  a  lower  average.  This  stimulated  a  good  domestic 
demanc},  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  sugar  being  also  a  factor 
in  the  situation.  Exports  were  naturally  light  in  view  of  the 
shortage  of  tonnage  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  and  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  license  to  ship  during  the  last  half.  The 
British  regulated  their  imports,  moreover,  which  made  in  the  same 
direction.  The  aggregate  exports  were  only  3,184,290  gallons,  which 
compares  with  12,314,370  gallons  in  1917,  a  decrease  of  11,130,080 
gallons. 


Other  Southern  States 
Gallons 

Total 
Gallons 

3,500,000     . 

34,228,000 

3,330,000 

29,484,000 

2,712,500 

15,455,500 

3.192,500 

20,437,850 

3,367,500 

22,886,000 

5,726,900 

20,031.750 

4,993,000 

36,576,000 

3,350,000 

23,350.000 

2,900,000 

23,553,259 

6,272,000 

26,025,700 
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* 
The  following  table  gives  the  shipments  of  sugar  syrups  for  the 
past  ten  years : 

Gallons  Gallons 

1918 ■  3,184,290  1913 13,237,132 

1917 12,314,370  1912 16,658,710 

1916 8,672,190  1911 16,267,290 

1915 10,493,862  1910 12,500,005 

1914 10,704,687  1909 14,397^30 

Corn  Syrup. — Com  syrup  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  other 
substitutes  for  sugar,  the  demand  being  very  active  from  the 
domestic  manufacturers,  who  took  all  the  available  surplus  at  full 
prices.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  low  figure  touched 
for  42  degrees  mixing  was  3.98  cents  a  pound,  but  in  August  the 
high  price  of  4.48  cents  was  reached.  The  high  cost  of  com  had 
its  influence  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  tonnage  for  importa- 
tion of  supplies  of  this  grain  from  the  Argentine.  The  exports  fell 
oflF  sharply  owing  to  the  absence  of  shipping,  being  only  42,740,417 
pounds,  which  compares  with  152,076,927  pounds  in  191/,  a  decrease 
of  109,336,510  pounds.  The  largest  decrease  was  in  the  shipments 
to  the  United  Kingdom — 73,130,846  pounds,  the  total  exports  thither 
being  25,723,870  pounds.  To  France  we  shipped  3,592,452  pounds, 
to  Canada  1,263,724  pounds,  to  the  Argentines  1,793,900  pounds. 
The  exports  of  corn  sugar  were  14,591,733  pounds,  as  against 
25,822,125  pounds  in  1917,  a  decrease  of  11,230,392  pounds. 

The  following  shows  corn  syrup  exports  for  the  past  ten  years : 

Pounds  Pounds 

1918 42,740,417  1913 165,554,073 

1917 152,076,927  1912 134342,547 

1916 136,379,198  1911 146,643,655 

1915 151,643,990  1910 124.140,171 

1914 127,201,099  1909 96.320.689 

Molasses  Exports, — The  exports  of  foreign  molasses  increased 
from  42,646  gallons  to  569,304  gallons,  a  gain  of  526,658  gallons 
over  1917.  Shipments  of  domestic  molasses  totaled  5,413,982  gal- 
lons, which  compare  with  3,932,065  gallons  in  1917,  an  increase  of 
1,481,917  gallons. 

Average  Prices  of  Molasses  at  New  York 

New  Obleams 


Centrifugal    Open  Kettle    Ponce 

1918 S4c 

1917 43c 

1916 32c 

1915 28c 

1914 28c 


71c 

68c 

55c 

52c 

45c 

42c 

48c 

43c 

46c 

400 
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THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

For  the  Year  1918 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  year  1918  was  eminently  satisfactory 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  trade  though  fair  profits  were  made, 
despite  the  depressing  effect  of  Government  control  through  the 
medium  of  licenses  which  permitted  the  fixing  of  margins  for  im- 
porters and  jobbers.  Yet,  prices  advanced  sharply  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  reflecting  the  situation  in  the  primary  markets, 
especially  Brazil,  where  speculation  was  rife,  based  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  big  demand  from  Europe  with  the  advent  of  peace  and 
on  the  damage  to  the  Santos  crop  for  1918-1919  through  frost. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  hedging  facilities  because  of  the  fixing  of  the 
price  of  futures,  importations  were  light  and  visible  supplies  in  this 
country  severely  reduced.  Early  in  the  year,  shipping  conditions 
were  a  factor;  for  the  Government  policy  tended  to  restrict  the 
movement  of  coffee  in  order  to  provide  vessels  for  carrying  troops 
abroad.  During  December,  probably  in  anticipation  of  peace, 
there  was  a  belated  readjustment  of  coffee  to  the  status  of  other 
commodities,  quotations  touching  a  level  100  per  cent  above  that  of 
January  and  the  highest  since  1894. 

General  Situation. — At  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  situation 
seemed  to  be  lining  up  for  an  era  of  ^peculation  and  higher  prices ; 
for  Brazil  was  strong,  freights  had  soared  to  around  $4  a  bag  as 
compared  with  as  low  as  30  cents  in  ante-bellum  times,  and  Wall 
Street  was  buying  futures  in  anticipation  of  a  flurry  when  peace 
should  be  declared,  which  it  argued,  would  be  hastened  in  1918  by 
our  aid  to  the  Allies.  While,  visible  supplies  were  ample,  the  coun- 
try had  no  large  stocks,  as  the  roasters  had  become  confirmed  in 
their  attitude  of  conservatism  and  refused  to  buy  ahead.  They 
based  this  policy  on  the  big  stocks  in  Brazil  and  the  prospects  for 
large  world  crops. 

The  Food  Administration  taking  time  by  the  forelock  promptly 
stepped  in,  avowedly  to  curb  speculation,  conserve  supplies  and 
check  profiteering  in  coffee.  The  first  step  was  to  arrange  with  the 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  to  fix  the  spot  month  at  8j4c,  and 
subsequently  the  profit  of  importers  of  green  coffee  was  set  at  2j4 
percent  and  that  of  jobbers  at  5  percent.  Roasters  did  not  come 
under  the  Government  control  but  were  wai;ned  that  if  they  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  charge  the  consumer  unduly,  they,  too, 
would  be  compelled  to  take  out  a  license.  The  Shipping  Board  fixed 
an  official  freight  rate  of  $1.70  per  bag  for  steamers  from  Brazil 
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and  $1.00  for  sailers,  also  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  clearances 
with  the  idea  of  preventing  unnecessary  importations. 

Undoubtedly,  the  effect  was  to  check  speculation  but  it  also  de- 
creased supplies  in  this  country  until  we  were  running  at  less  than 
half  the  normal  basis.  Since  Brazil  advanced  above  the  parity  of 
futures  in  New  York,  importers  were  unable  to  hedge  so  that  the 
tendency  was  to  use  up  stocks  already  here  and  hold  off  on  pur- 
chases of  cost  and  freights  in  the  hope  of  the  primary  market 
breaking.  As  a  result,  vessels  left  Santos  without  a  full  cargo,  and 
freights  dspUned  to  below  the  official  figure — 70  cents  a  bog  less  in 
some  cases.-  Ti^ding  on  the  exchange  became  more  and  more  hum- 
drum until  after  Washington  decreed  that*  there  could  be  only  liqui- 
dation of  contracts  in  December  option,  it  was  entirely  suspended  in 
October,  some  said  in  anticipation  of  Government  action. 

A  factor  in  making  hedging  by  the  trade  difficult  was  the  impetus 
given  to  Brazil  bullish  ideas  by  the  unexpected  frost  in  June  that 
put  up  prices  there  3  cents  a  pound.  This,  it  was  said,  had  ruined 
300,000,000  trees  in  Sao  Paulo  reducing  the  production  of  some 
old^r  plantations  fully  50  percent.  While  at  first  considered  the 
usual  yearly  canard,  there  was  soon  consular  confirmation  and  it 
was  admitted  that  at  best  not  over  6,000,000  bags  Santos  coffee 
need  be  awaited.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Brazil  had  carried  over 
the  surplus  of  previous  years  as  indicated  by  the  large  stocks  at 
the  ports,  of  about  9,000,000  bags  at  the  close  of  1918  and,  more- 
over, there  was  a  large  quantity  of  mild  coffees  available  in  pro- 
ducing countries.  There  were  heavy  rains  to  repair  the  damage 
in  part  to  the  trees  so  that  the  crops  may  exceed  expectations.  The 
cost  of  production  has  increased  but  present  prices  guarantee  the 
planter  a  large  profit  so  that  Brazil  though  controlling  the  situation 
may  see  fit  to  modify  its  ideas. 

While  there  was  merely  a  normal  consumption,  reduced  some- 
what by  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  departure  of  our  troops  for 
Europe,  distribution  figures  cover  undoubtedly  some  hoarding  by 
those  fearful  that  the  Food  Administration  might  see  fit  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  coffee  the  same  as  sugar.  Moreover,  dealers  later  in  the 
year  bought  heavily  in  the  expectation  of  a  consumption  tax  that 
did  not  materialize.  Prohibition  should  help  coffee  drinking,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  million  dollar  advertising  propaganda  start- 
ing in  1919,  the  funds  being  supplied  by  Brazil  planters  and  Ameri- 
can roasters. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  was  followed  in  December  by  the 
letting  down  of  the  bars  on  green  coffee,  dealers  and  importers 
being  permitted  to  charge  7j^  per  cent  profit  for  the  coming  three 
months  period  and  normal  conditions  should  shortly  follow.  The 
Exchange  opened  up  for  trading  with  restrictions  removed,  futures 
advancing  3  cents  a  pound  over  the  previous  qlosing  in  adjustment 
to  the  actual  coffee  situation.  Back  of  the  strength  was  the  feeling 
that  peace  would  justify  the  Brazil  position  by  stimulating  the  move- 
ment of  much  coffee  to  the  Central  Powers  and  the  neutral  countries. 
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Annual  Review  Showing  the  Importation  and  Consumption  of  Cof- 
fee in  the  Umted  States  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1918, 
'  compared  with  the  previous  two  years, 

GENERAL    STATEMENT   FOR   THE   YEARS    1918.    1917   AND   1916 


1918 


1917 


1916 


New  York—  Bags,  Etc. 

From   Rio    633,640 

•*      Santos    2,914,672 

"     Victoria   252,832 

•'      Bahia   

"      Ceara   

Europe — Brazil  

Mild   Grades    1,520,229 

New  Orleans — 

From    Brazil  850,194 

Mild  Grades  314.609 

San    Francisco  891,064 


Tons 


Bags,  Etc, 
581,307 

8,746,382 

804,061 

100 


Tons        Bags,  Etc,      Tons 


Total  receipts   7,377,230 

Add  stock,  January  1 2,262,308 

Total   supply   9,689,538 

Deduct   exports   290,233 

9  349  306 
Deduct  stock.  December  31..    '965|347 


434,729 
133,314 

568.043 
17,103 

560.940 
66,297 


Total  consumption  ... 

Increase    

Decrease     381,040 

Percentage     


.  8,393,958       494,643 


22,455 
4.34 


1,354,129 


1,866,382 
238,374 
861,766 

8,891,481 
2,526,080 

11,416,661 
379,253 

11,037,306 
2.262,308 

8.774.998 
726,179 


523,962 
148,799 

672,761 
22,349 

650,412 
133.314 

517,098 
42,734 

*"§.oi 


tOO,Xf  f 

8,747,869 

322,240 

1,100 

1,600 

1366,191 

1,667.180 
223,740 
612,867 

8,877,464 
1,964,821 

523,186 
115,784 

10,842,276 
267,376 

688,919 
15,766 

10,574,899 
2,525,060 

623,168 
148,799 

8,049,819 

474,364 

67.874 

'•'S 

Yearly  Average  Price  per  100  Pounds  in  the  New  York  Market  of  No.  7 
Exchange  Standard  Brazil  Coffee  for  the  Past  Ten  Years 


1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 
1914. 


$9.60 

1913 

9.19 

1912 

9.71 

1911 

7.45 

1910 

7,66 

1909 

$10.83 

14.43 

1337 

9.71 

7.85 


Stock  at  All  Ports  in  Detail 


Stock  at  all  Ports,  January  i,  jgig 

Bags 

At  New  York,  of  Brazil 455,663 

"  New  Orleans        "     52,549 

"  San  Francisco      "     

"  All  Ports,  other  kinds...    447,135 


Stock  at  all  Ports,  January  i,  1918 

Bags 

At  New  York,  of  Brazil 1,457,924 

"  New  Orleans        "     216,126 

"  San  Francisco       "     11,111 

"  All  Ports,  other  kinds...    577,147 


Total  Stock 955,347 

Tons 

Total  Weight 56^7 

Tons 

Total  Stock,  Jan.  1,  1917 148,799 

1916 115.284 

1915 88,720 

1914 100.699 

1913 142.579 

1912 138.193 

1911 160.230 


Total  Stock 2,262,308 

Tons 

Total  Weight 133.314 

Tons 

Total  Stock,  Jan.  1,  1910 246,892 

1909 204,677 

1908 219,131 

1907 225,229 

1906 258.680 

1905 248.559 
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General  Statement — Sources  of  Receipts  by  Countries 

1918  1917  1916 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

Netherlands 176,667 

Other  Europe  452,062 

Central  America  195,259,628  140,801,921  111.259.125 

Mexico    19,849,230  54,076,657  51,779.324 

West  Indies 53,459.694  8,783,122  8,014.308 

Brazil    599,991,374  882,313,924  791.253.088 

Colombia    118,909,462  123,680.935  135.407.967 

Venezuela   53,654,080  59,695,321  60,492,399 

East  Indies   4,479,246  5,649,013  2,892.426 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania 432,000  187,717  3,139.020 

Other  countries   6,166,787  11,335,363  2,021.941 

Total    1,052,201,501        1,286,523,973        1,166,888,327 

Coffee  Crop  Prospects. — As  already  stated,  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  Brazil  crop,  that  of  1919-1920,  are  very  poor,  due  to  the 
trees  in  Sao  Paulo  being  damaged  by  a  bad  frost  in  June,  though 
of  course  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  usual  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  the  planter.  High  prices  will  stimulate  the  gathering  of  all 
available  coffee,  though  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  labor  and 
material  handicaps  the  grower  who,  were  it  not  for  the  Government 
assistance  in  stabilizing  the  market,  would  have  faced  heavy  losses 
since  the  war  began.  There  will  be  a  large  crop  of  mild  coffee 
from  all  indications  to  add  to  the  present  surplus  awaiting  shipment, 
Java  and  Central  America  having  suffered  from  lack  of  tonnage 
which  is  now  remedied.  All  in  all,  therefore,  the  world  will  not 
suffer  from  any  coffee  scarcity. 

The  Rio  and  Santos  Crops  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows  : 

1917-1918  1916-1917  1916-1916 

Bags  Bags  Bags 

Rio  2,958.000  2,309,000  3,248.000 

Santos    12,169,000  9,803,000  11,744,000 

Total 15,127,000  12,112,000  14,992.000 

5racrt7  Crop  of  1918-1919. — The  present  crop  of  coffee  in  Brazil, 
that  of  1918-1919  which  ends  June  30,  will  be  much  smaller  as 
measured  by  receipts  at  the  ports  of  Rio  and  Santos  than  that 
of  the  previous  year  which  was  a  record  breaker.  The  indications 
are  that  around  9,000,000  bags  will  be  moved,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  storage  room  in  Santos  probably 
several  million  bags  are  retained  in  the  interior.  It  is  logical  to 
expect  a  smaller  crop  after  a  large  yield  and  incidently  the  labor 
question  has  acted  to  hamper  the  cultivation  and  gathering  of  coffee. 
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Brazil  Crop  of  1919-1920. — Prognostication  of  a  crop  six  months 
off  is  rather  an  uncertain  proposition,  yet  Brazil  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  smallest  production  in  many  years  may  be  expected,  about 
9,500,000  bags,  of  which  Santos  will  account  for  6,000,000  bags 
and  Rio  3,000,000  bags.  The  frost  in  June  killed  many  trees,  esti- 
mated in  number  at  300,000,000  and  set  others  back  for  several 
years,  according  to  authentic  report.  However,  the  new  shoots 
had  not  come  out  and  the  damage  was  smaller  than  would  have 
been  the  case  later  in  the  summer.  It  is  pointed  out  that  after  the 
freeze  of  1903,  trees  cut  at  the  roots  formed  new  shoots  so  that 
three  years  later  there  was  a  bumper  crop. 

MUd  Coffees. — Since  the  estimates  of  the  mild  coffee  crop  is 
based  on  receipts  at  the  ports  for  the  most  part,  too  much  weight 
should  not  be  laid  on  the  figures  available  for  the  production  of 
1917-1918  which  total  only  3,720,000  bags  or  859,000  less  than  the 
previous  season.  Before  the  war  tended  to  keep  coffee  in  the  in- 
terior, the  crop  was  as  large  as  5,796,000  bags  and  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  it  is  running  fully  5,000,000  bags  now.  Java  owing  to  the 
shipping  embargo  of  tlje  Allies  has  1,500,000  bags  unshipped  and 
Central  America  probably  1,000,000  bags.  The  bulk  of  the  mild 
coffee  consumed  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Central  America, 
Columbia  and  Venezuela,  the  shipments  running  at  their  maximum 
at  a  time  when  Brazil  exports  are  at  a  low  ebb.  While  New  York 
has  been  practically  the  only  market  for  this  coffee  during  the  em- 
bargo on  shipments  to  Europe,  with  the  advent  of  peace  a  different 
story  will  be  told,  especially  as  Germany  is  due  to  purchase  from 
its  nationals  engaged  in  the  business  in  Central  America.  Colum- 
bian planters  have  been  complaining  of  the  shipping  restrictions 
and  there  has  been  some  talk  of  valorization  but  money  conditions 
are  against  the  plan. 

Monthly  Prices  op  Brazil  Coffee,  No.  7  Exchange  Standard,  in  the  New 
York  Market  During  the  Years  1918  and  1917 

lOie  1917 

Months —  Highest  Lowest  Highest       Lowest 

January   9  8^  lOH  9^ 

February  8^  85<  10  9^ 

March   9^  8^  9^  9H 

April   9%'  m  lOK  9H 

May 8K  8^  WA  10^ 

June  m  Sy2  VP/a  9J^ 

July   m  8H  9J^  9 

August  10  954  9%  9 

September  10^  9Ya  9  8H 

October   13^  10^  85^  7^ 

November  ..  7%  7y2 

December   17%  135^  8^  7?^ 

Average    9.609  9.197 
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Consumption, — Apparently,  there  was  2^  decrease  in  our  consump- 
tion of  coffee  the  past  year — 1918— figures  showing  a  total  of 
8,393,958  bags,  as  compared  with  8,774,908  bags  in  1917,  a  loss  of 
381,040  bags,  or  4.34  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  smaller  imports 
which  in  turn  reflected  the  restrictions  incidental  to  Government 
control  and  the  unwillingness  of  roasters  to  pay  Brazil  the  price. 
Inasmuch  as  they  used  up  invisible  supplies  in  large  measure,  the 
actual  consumption  may  not  have  fallen  off  as  much  as  indicated. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  waslessxoffee  drank  in  this  country, 
especially  with  prohibition  making  such  progress,  this  commodity 
moreover  being  one  of  the  few  not  selling  at  an  inflated  value. 
Roasters  are  making  propaganda  in  this  country,  and  a  million 
dollars  will  be  spent  in  advertising. 

Europe,  however,  is  certainly  not  consuming  coffee,  in  anything 
like  normal  quotas,  with  the  exception  of  the  armies  not  yet  dis- 
banded, and  the  prospects  favor  continued  curtailment  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  rehabilitation  of  trade  balances.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  Germany  and  Austria,  which  before  the  war  bought 
4,000,000  bags  from  Brazil  alone.  Owing  to  the  elimination  of 
Europe  as  a  heavy  consumer,  it  is  figured  that  the  world  consump- 
tion will  not  be  over  16,000,000  bags,  comparing  with  21,000,000 
bags  in  1914-1915.  It  is  this  small  consumption  that  makes  a 
prospective  bad  Santos  crop  of  less  importance. 

Supply  of  Coffee. — The  bulk  of  our  coffee  still  comes  from  Brazil, 
the  imports  from  that  country  during  the  year  under  review  being 
4,651,338  bags,  which  compares  with  6,549,222  bags  in  1917,  a 
decrease  of  1,897,884  bags.  The  receipts  of  mild  grades  were 
2,725.892  bags,  as  against  2,342,259  bags. the  previous  year,  an  in- 
crease of  383,633  bags.  Colombia  sends  us  heavy  shipments  of  mild 
coffee,  the  same  being  true  of  Central  America  and  Venezuela.  The 
war  restrictions,  especially  those  relative  to  shipping,  and  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  buyers  explained  the  sharp  falling  off  in 
Brazil  imports,  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  being  the  only 
outlet  of  importance  for  mild  grades,  so  that  imports  were  not 
appreciably  affected. 

Visible  Supply,  January,  1819  and  1918,  Compared 

Stocks 


Bags  Bags 

Europe  1,759,967  3,113.000 

United  States 955,347  2,262,308 

Rio 910,000  629,000 

Santos    5,219,000  3,198,000 

Bahia 94,000  69,000 


Total 8,938,314  9,271,308 
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Afloat  for — 

United  States  from  Brazil 355,000  625,000 

".       "      Europe  \ 

"      Java  and  East 

Europe                "      Brazil   237,000  519,000 

"  "      Java  and  East 

"      U.  S 


Total  9,530,314  10.415,308 

Visible  Supply  in  Janitary  Since  1908 

Year  Bags  Year  Bags 

1917 11,316.776  1912 13,578,942 

1916 10,312,254  1911 14,165,640 

1915 9,988,695  1910 16,669,273 

1914 13,687,583  1909 15,730,282 

1913 13,419,037  1908 16,758;279 

Coffee  Futures. — It  was  a  disappointing  year  for  the  future  mar- 
ket, owing  to  the  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration,  which  not 
only  checked  the  volume  of  business  but  fixed  the  price  and  forced 
liquidation  of  December  at  the  8.50c  basis.  The  control  of  specula- 
tion was  designed  to  keep  prices  low  and  free  tonnage  for  more 
essential  purposes.  Prices  were  fixed  in  February,  and  the  Exchange 
voluntarily  closed  in  October,  resuming  trading  in  December  on  an 
unrestricted  basis,  with  Government  interference  eliminated.  There 
was  no  business  in  sugar  futures,  owing  to  the  control  of  the  Cuban 
situation  by  the  Food  Administration,  but  it  is  hoped  to  resume 
trading  in  the  1919-1920  crop  by  next  summer,  since  the  war  is  over. 
Memberships  sold  as  high  as  $6,000,  a  high-water  mark  for  the 
Exchange.  The  highest  price  for  coffee  futures  during  1918  was 
reached  in  December,  when  May,  1919,  sold  at  17.50c.  The  lowest 
was  in  February,  when  March  sold  at  7.41c.  Rio  7s  coflfee  ranged 
from  8j^c  in  February  to  17>4c  in  December. 


The  following  table  gives  the  following  sales  of  coffee  options  in 
bags  for  the  past  decade: 

• 

Ba£s  Bags 

1918 *  1913 23,374,750 

1917.. *  1912 22,553,250 

1916 12,189,500  1911 19,316,000 

1915 6.550,000  1910 10,870^50 

1914 7,205,250  1909 6,661,950 

♦Not  available. 
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Coffee  Production  (Crop)  in  Bags  of  132  Pounds 

Rio  and  Santos  All  Other  World's  Total  Total 

Crop  Year                                         Yields  Countries  Production  Consumption 

1917-1918: 15,127,000  3,720,000  18,847,000  14,833,000 

1916-1917 12,112,000  4,579,000  16,691,000  14,217,440 

1915-1916 14,992,000  4,764,000  19,756,000  19,184.000 

1914-1915 12,867,000  5,019,000  17,886,000  21,378,646 

1913-1914 13,816,000  5,796,000  18,612,000  18,573,039 

1912-1913 1 1,458,000  4,915,000  16,373.000  16,820,614 

1911-1912 12,491,000  4,918,000  17,409,000  17.218,002 

1910-1911 10.548,000  3,976,000  14,524,000  17,314,772 

1909-1910 14,944,000  4,181,000  19,125,000  18,098,474 

1908-1909 12,419,000  4,499,000  16,918,000  18,649.602 

1907-1908 10,283,000  4.551,000  14,834,000  17,525,418 

1906-1907 19,654.000  4,132,000  23,786,000  17,544,750 

1905-1906 10,227,000  4,565,000  14,792,000  16,741.215 

1904-1905 9.968,000  4,480.000  14,448.000  16,163,353 

1903-1904 10.408,000  5,575,000  15,983,000  16,133.707 

1902-1903 12,324,000  4,340,000  16,664.000  15,966,498 

1901-1902 15.439,000  4.296,000  19,735,000  15,516.663 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  TEA  TRADE 

For  the  Year  19t8 

The  year  under  review  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
tea  trade,  which  had  every  reason  to  await  a  large  and  profitable 
business,  considering  the  general  tendency  in  other  lines  where  the 
war  affected  imports,  especially  with  the  United  Kingdom  removed 
as  a  competitor.  In  fact,  the  first  six  months  were  most  promising 
with  the  stimulus  of  the  high  openings  in  the  markets  of  the  Far 
East  under  the  stress  of  record  freights,  exchange  and  speculation. 
There  was  a  better  domestic  demand  from  those  who  feared  higher 
prices,  while  the  export  movement  to  South  America  took  on  in- 
creasing dimensions.  However,  the  improvement  was  not  perma- 
nent, prospects  of  h^avy  imports  offsetting  the  strength  in  the  East, 
the  movement  of  Javas  to  this  country  proving  a  hard  nut  to  crack 
for  competing  teas.  The  weaker  tendency  was  accentuated  after 
the  armistice,  when  difficulty  in  getting  export  licences  shut  off  the 
best  outlet  for  surplus  supplies  and  forced  liquidation.  The  con- 
sumption apparently  was  not  greatly  stimulated  despite  the  belief 
that  prohibition  will  turn  liquor  drinkers  to  tea,  and  the  country 
has  a  large  excess  in  imports  to  meet  any  demands.  Prices  closed 
lower  for  Indias  and  Javas  with  other  teas  about  unchanged  on  the 
spot  though  showing  sharp  declines  from  the  cost  in  the  Eastern 
markets. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Receipts  at  all  the  Ports  for  the  Calendar  Year  1918  and  the  Previous 

Three  Years  • 

1918  1917  1916  1916 

Received  From —  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

China   14^2,680  19,506,706  18,489,335  21,330,043 

Japan    56,436,650  52,548,350  51,266,720  52,610,336 

East  Indies,  British 24,557,960  30,857,737  10,777,683  14,646.703 

British   North  America 2,294,155  2,919,398  2,486,053  3,112,019 

United  Kingdom   381,799  5,028,631  20,987,836  13,510,733 

Dutch  East  Indies 35,806,868  13,187,515  468,542      

Other  Countries  738,089  2,746,660  291,133  895,719 

Total   receipts 134,418,201    126,794,997    104,767,302    106,105,553 

Deduct  exports    7,912,738        1,558,247  521,147       2,487,161 

Net  receipts 126,505,463    125,235,750    104,246,155    103,618,392' 
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General  Situation, — The  above  briefly  summarizes  the  situation. 
To  go  more  into  details,  the  business  of  the  year  was  less  affected 
by  such  sensatienal  mov«Tfeirts ^as  during*  1917 'when  submarine 
activity,  embargoes  and  tariff  scares  all  combined  to  unsettle  the 
usual  currents  of  trade  with  a  consequent  stimulating  effect  on 
prices.  Yet,  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  a  continuance  of  the 
rise;  for  tonnage  was  scarce,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  comman- 
deering available  vessels  to  send  troops  to  Europe.  .  Then  there 
was  the  exchange  situation  to  promise  added  import  costs  aside 
from  high  freights  incidental  to  shortage  of  steamer  room.  Sup- 
plies in  this  country  at  the  outset  were  not  abnormal — this  being 
indicated  by  warehouse  stocks  at  New  York  of  only  251,838  pack- 
ages, and  there  was  the  continued  export  movement  to  South 
America  and  other  sections,  which  in  former  years  had  been  taken 
care  of  by  London  and  Hamburg,  to  fill,  an  outlet  which  proved 
very  profitable  though  in  the  aggregate  the  shipments  were  not 
sensational. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  during  the 
tea  year  which  is  figured  from  July  1917  to  July  1918,  the  exports 
to  all  countries  were  3,938,034  pounds  of  which  1,047,674  pounds 
went  to  Canada,  780,097  pounds  to  the  Argentines,  241,774  pounds 
to  Brazil,  401,999  pounds  to  Chili,  102,116  pounds  to  Panama, 
198,241  pounds  to  Iceland,  91,123  pounds  to  Peru,  94,018  pounds  to 
Denmark,  69,456  pounds  to  Bermuda,  82,295  pounds  to  Newfound- 
land, 63,469  pounds  to  Spain  and  72,793  pounds  to  Trinidad.  It 
will  be  noted  that  British  dependencies  figured  largely  in  the  ship- 
ments, this  being  due  to  the  restrictions  on  re-exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Consequently,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we 
can  hold  our  own  after  the  signing  of  peace  and  the  return  of 
European  competition.  For  the  calender  year,  the  exports  were 
even  larger,  reaching  the  total  of  7,912,738  pounds. 

Strong  openings  in  the  Far  East  were  of  course  predicated  by  the 
conditions  already  referred  to,  and  buyers  eagerly  made  commit- 
ments at  seller's  figures,  forcing  up  prices  to  record  figures.  Thus, 
Formosa,  reflecting  the  unprecedented  freights  and  exchange  situa- 
tion, went  lie  higher  than  the  previous  year,  while  Japan  scored 
a  10  cents  a  pound  advance.  Here,  speculation  played  a  part.  China 
also  was  10  cents  higher  for  Green  tea,  more  in  some  special  cases, 
but  did  not  open  on  Foochows  while  Congous  were  not  taken  in 
any  large  quantity  because  of  the  competition  of  Javas  at  a  cheaper 
basis. 

When  all  is  said,  it  was  the  heavy  imports  of  Java  tea  which 
forced  the  trade  to  revise  its  ideas  as  to  the  future  prospects.  Over 
35,000,000  pounds  for  the  calendar  year  best  tell  the  story,  and  the 
decline  of  7c  to  10c  a  pound  in  India-Ceylons  finds  therein  its  ex- 
planation. Being  shut  off  from  Holland  and  Europe  by  the  lack 
of  shipping,  they  came  via  the  Pacific  and  flooded  this  country, 
finding  an  increasing  outlet  at  the  expense  of  other  black  teas,  espe- 
cially as  prices  were  shaded  to  move  the  supplies,  the  market  being 
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constantly  about  5  cents  under  India-Ceylons.  It  might  be  said  in 
passing  that  Javas  and  India-Ceylons  together  made  up  50  percent 
of  the  1918  imports,  showing  the  popularity  which  these  teas  have 
gained  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  generally  believed  that  the  consumption  of  tea  in  this 
country  has  been  greatly  increased  during  1918  since  high  prices 
are  not  usually  a  stimulus,  aside  from  the  fact  that  we  are  still  a 
coffee  drinking  nation.  Certainly  there  has  been  no  such  gain  as 
to  absorb  the  151,000,000  pounds  imported  during  the  crop  period 
July,  1917  to  July,  1918,  the  previous  twelve  months  showing  only 
106,000,000  pounds  which  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  The  absence 
of  many  of  our  boys  abroad  rhust  have  had  some  retarding  influ- 
ence though  army  and  navy  purchases  were  probably  an  offset. 
When  all  is  said,  the  fact  that  so  many  cui>s  of  tea  can  be  gotten 
from  a  pound,  makes  against  the  likelihood  of  war  economy  affect- 
ing this  commodity  appreciably,  so  that  we  may  figure  the  per  capita 
consumption  at  a  pound  which  would  indicate  between  105,000,000 
and  110,000,000  pounds  in  the  aggregate. 

The  invisible  supply  of  tea  in  the  country  is  large  as  the  interior 
imports  direct  and  New  York  is  no  longer  the  factor  that  was  once 
the  case.  As  stated,  the  tea  has  been  coming  direct  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  then  to  a  large  extent  overland.  What  the  Western 
stocks  are  is  a  question,  but  the  figures  for  New  York  are  available, 
showing  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year.  On  January,  1919, 
the  warehouse  figures  totalled  325,104  packages  as  against  251,838 
in  1918  and  234,266  in  1917.  This  means  3,700,000  pounds  more 
than  in  1917.  What  the  result  of  large  stocks  will  be  on  the  new 
crop  markets  this  spring  remains  to  be  seen.  Should  we  cut  a 
smaller  figure  there  as  buyers  than  usual,  lower  prices  seem  inevit- 
able but  there  is  the  possibility  of  Russia  and  Germany  entering 
the  arena  as  active  bidders  for  much  needed  supplies.  Exchange 
and  freights  may  continue  high  though  in  the  case  of  the  latter  at 
least  the  trend  is  downward. . 


Japans. — ^To  comment  specifically,  Japans  continue  to  be  imported 
at  the  customary  basis  of  about  40,000,000  pounds,  the  indications 
being  for  1918-1919  that  40,500,000  pounds  will  be  reached  or 
500,000  pounds  more  than  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  a  fair- 
ly good  demand,  reflecting  in  the  early  months  the  10  cent  advance 
in  the  primary  market  on  high  freights  and  speculation.  Shippers 
agreed  to  take  40,000,000  pounds  space  from  the  Government  which 
also  had  its  eflfect  on  the  situation.  There  was  a  recession  of  5 
cents  a  pound  later. 
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CHINA  AND  JAPAN  TEA 

Total  Number  of  Pounds  Imported  Into  the  United  States  and  Canada 
FOR  Twelve  Months  From  July  I  to  June  30 

Greens  Congou  Conogu 

Country  and        North  South 

Season  Formosa     Foochow     Pingsuey  China  China  Japan 

1918-1919 20,000,000          11,000,000  l.flOO.OOO  800,000  40.500.000 

1917.1918 18,250,000  400,000  11,500,000  11,000.000  2,000,000  40,000.000 

1916-1917 19,000,000  450,000  8,300.000  6,750.000  2,000,000  40,500,000 

1915-1916 18,000,000  1,750.000  14,000,000  6,100.000  2.000.000  40.000.000 

1914-1915 15,500,000  1,300.000  14,700.000  9,000,000  500.000  84.000.000 

1913-1914 14.800,000  900,000  12,300,000  5,000.000  500,000  81,000.000 

Greens, — ^The  scarcity  of  green  tea  in  the  United  States  stimu- 
lated active  buying  in  China  at  the  advance  of  10  cents  a  pound, 
exchange  and  freights  being  strong.  Prices  locally  were  several 
cents  higher  for  Gunpowders  but  later  the  improvement  was  lost. 
The  shipments  for  the  current  season  ending  July  1,  1919,  are  esti- 
mated at  11,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  11,500,00  pounds  in 
1917-1918,  a  decrease  of  500,000  pounds. 

Formosas. — ^Formosa  Oolong  continues  a  popular  tea,  and  the  im- 
portations for  the  present  season  should  reach  20,000,000  pounds, 
which  compares  with  18,250,000  pounds  in  1917-1918,  an  increase  of 
1,750,000  pounds.  The  high  opening  and  subsequent  strength  in 
the  primary  market  temporarily  stimulated  domestic  prices  but  they 
did  not  hold,  despite  a  normal  demand  from  the  country  and  for 
export.  They  closed  the  year  9  cents  below  the  highest  in  the  Far 
East. 

Foochows. — The  Foochow  market  did  not  open  because  of  the 
unsettled  China  situation,  high  exchange  and  other  factors  operat- 
ing to  make  business  difficult.  Of  recent  years,  importations  of 
these  teas  have  been  progressively  smaller — only  400,(XX)  pounds  in 
1917-1918. 

Congous, — Shipments  of  Congou  tea  for  this  season,  1918-1919, 
will  be  very  light,  only  1,900,000  pounds  as  compared  with  13,000,000 
pounds  in  the  previous  crop  year,  a  decrease  of  11,100,000  pounds. 
South  China  Congous  accounted  for  only  300,000  pounds  and  North 
China  1,600,000  pounds.  The  primary  market  was  strong  but  felt 
the  effect  of  competition  of  Javas  in  this  country  which  caused 
easier  prices. 

India-Ceylons. — The  India-Ceylon  market  in  the  United  States 
was  influenced  very  adversely  by  the  big  shipments  of  Java  tea, 
declining  about  8  cents  a  pound  despite  the  smaller  importations.  The 
shipments  were  made  direct  as  transfers  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  prohibited  by  official  action.  The  total  for  the  calendar  year 
1918  was  only  24,500,000  pounds,  a  falling  off  of  over  6,000,000 
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pounds  from  1917.  In  the  period  from  July,  1917  to  July,  1918 
45,000,000  pounds  were  imported  which  apparently  will  be  the 
record  for  some  years  to  come,  unless  the  influx  of  Javas  ceases. 

CEYLON  AND  INDIA  TEA 

Total  Number  of  Pounds  of  T^  Imported  Into  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  Twelve  Months  From  July  1  to  June  30 

Ctylon 
Season  Oolong  Green         Congou  Japan       and  India        Total 

1918-1919 20,000,000  11,000,000  1,900,000  40,600.000  24,939,759  •134,146.759 

1917-1918 18,650,000  11.500,000  18.000,000  40,000.000  46/B7,530  •151,177,580 

1916-1917 19,200,000  8,300,000  8.750,00)  40.500,000  27.900,000  •106,750,000 

1915-1916 19,750,000  14,000,000  8,100.000  40,000,000  34,483,260  116,388.260 

1914-1915 16,800,000  14,700,000  9.500,00}  34,000,000  26.614,633  101,614.688 

1913-1914 15,700,000  12,300,000  5.500,00)  31,000,000  24,628,656  89.128,656 

•Including  Java  Tea— 2,100,000  lbs.   in  1916-1917.  28,000,000  lbs.  in  1917-1918.  35,000,000  Ibi. 
estimated  for  1918-1919. 

Total  Number  of  Pounds  Imported  Into  the  United  States  for  Twelve 
Months  From  July  1  to  June  30 

Season  East  Indies  United  Kingdom                Total 

1918-1919* 24,557,960  381,799  24.939,759 

1917-1918 44,540,467  487,063  45,027,530 

1916-1917. 13.900,000  14,000,000  27.900,000 

1915-1916 19,065,485  15,417,765  34,483,250 

1914-1915 12,137,691  13,100,592  25,238^ 

1913-1914 10,551,055  14,077,601  24,628,656 

*From  January  1  to  December  31. 

Javas, — Imports  of  35,800,000  pounds  Java  tea  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1918  compare  with  13,100,000  in  1917,  an  increase  of 
22,700,000  pounds.  They  are  consigfned  as  a  rule  to  account  of 
owners  and  consequently,  the  tendency  is  to  cut  prices  to  obtain 
business,  a  level  of  about  5  cents  a  pound  under  India-Ceylons  to 
which  teas  they  are  similar,  being  generally  in  evidence.  Javas 
figured  largely  in  the  exports,  being  cheap,  and  gained  in  popularity 
with  the  domestic  consumer  who  had  been  educated  up  to  drinking 
India-Ceylons. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WINE  AND  SPIRIT  TRADE 
For  the  Year  1818. 

The  legalized  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic  liquors  for 
beverage  purposes  will  cease  on  June  30th,  1919,  unless  time  is  ex- 
tended by  an  Act  of  Congress  or  by  proclamation  of  the  President 
declaring,  demobili^j^tion  of  the  army  completed. 

lire  Food  Stimulation  Bill  which  the  President  signed  on  No- 
vember 21st,  1918,  carried  a  rider,  prohibiting  on  and  after  July  1st, 

1919,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  wines,  beers,  and  distilled 
liquors  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  thereafter  until  the  termina- 
tion of  demobilization,  the  date  of  which  shall  be  determined  and 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  importation  of  wines  and  liquors  ceased  on  the  date  the 
President  signed  the  Act  except  that  shipments  actually  in  transit 
on  the  date  the  law  became  effective  were  permitted  to  enter. 

The  Armistice  was  signed  on  November  11th,  1918,  and  it  is 
claimed  by  many,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  trade  that  the 
necessity  for  such  a  law  had  passed,  if  there  was  ever  any  necessity 
for  it.  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  conserve  the  man  power  of 
the  Nation  and  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  production  of  arms, 
munitions,  ships,  food  and  clothing  for  the  army  and  navy.  The 
law  also  prohibits  the  removal  of  distilled  spirits  from  bond  for 
beverage  purposes  except  for  export.  The  contention  is  made  that 
the  war  had  ended  when  the  bill  was  passed.  This  contention  is 
based  on  the  President's  own  words  before  Congress  when  he  re- 
ported the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  He  said,  "And  thus  the  war 
comes  to  an  end.' 

It  is  possible  that  the  President  may  declare  demobilization  com- 
pleted before  July  1st  or  that  Congress  may  repeal  that  provision 
of  the  law  in  order  that  holders  of  stocks  may  dispose  of  them,  but 
if  this  is  not  done  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  in  all  its  branches,  except 
export,  will  be  obliged  to  discontinue  business  on  June  30,  1919. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  the  question  into  the  Supreme 
Court  of  !the  United  States  to  test  its  legality.  It  has  been  con- 
tended by  some  lawyers,  considered  authorities  on  Constitutional  law, 
that  the  war  having  ended  on  November  11th,  the  law  as  a  war 
measure  is  unconstitutional.  If  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
should  sustain  the  views  of  the  trade  and  its  legal  representatives, 
the  trade  would  be  permitted  to  transact  business  until  January, 

1920,  when  Nation-wide  prohibition  by  constitutional  amendment 
takes  effect. 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Trade,  both  domestic  and  imported 
branches  of  it,  have  labored  under  the  greatest  difficulties.     War 
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restrictions  and  the  rapid  spread  of  prohibition,  combined  with  in- 
creased taxes,  have  made  the  burdens  of  the  business  heavy  indeed. 
On  the  other  hand,  holders  of  large  stocks  ha^e  benefited  by  the  ad- 
vance in  prices.  Whisky,  that  is,  prominent  brands,  has  sold  as  high 
as  ten  dollars  a  gallon,  while  imported  goods  have  advanced  from 
eighteen  to  as  high  as  fifty  dollars  a  case. 

At  this  writing  stocks  of  imported  goods  are  almost  exhausted, 
most  of  it  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  consumers.  There 
has  been  no  American  whisky  made  since  this  country  entered  the 
war,  so  stocks  in  bond  have  been  rapidly  diminishing.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  on  July  1st  next,  there  will  be  left  in  Bonded  Warehouses 
in  the  United  States  about  50,000,000  gallons  of  whisky.  This  may 
be  exported  until  the  National  prohibition  law  becomes  effective, 
after  which  even  exportation  will  be  pyrohibited. 

We  are  unable  to  give  statistics  as  in  former  years  as  during  the 
war  importations  were  negligible  and,  as  before  stated,  ceased  entry 
on  November  21st. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors 
within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from 
the  United  States  and  all  territories  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  there- 
of for  beverage  purposes  has  been  ratified  by  45  States.  Three  States 
have  thus  far  rejected  it.  It  requires  only  36  States  to  make  the 
Amendment  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  The  re- 
quired number  of  States  have  already  certified  ratification  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  State  Department  has  issued  a  procla" 
mation  making  the  Amendment  effective  one  year  from  date  of 
ratification  by  the  thirty-sixth  State. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  legislatures  meeting  in  1919  ratified 
was  most  remarkable.  Six  States  ratified  in  one  day.  Even  States 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  voters  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  pro- 
hibition, such  as  California  and  New  York,  when  at  the  November, 
1918,  elections  prohibition  was  defeated,  the  legislatures  reversed 
the  will  of  the  people  by  ratifying. 

In  California,  State-wide  prohibition  was  an  issue  before  the 
people  in  the  November,  1918,  election  and  was  defeated  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  In  New  York  the  Republican  candidate  who 
favored  ratification  and  accepted  the  nomination  on  the  prohibition 
ticket  was  defeated  by  his  Democratic  opponent  who  openly  favored 
a  referendum  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  organization  behind  the  prohibition  movement  steadfastly 
refused  to  allow  the  people  to  vote  direct  on  the  question,  claiming 
that  the  Constitution  itself  provided  how  it  should  be  amended. 

Many  States  have  laws  requiring  that  proposed  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 
of  the  people  but  in  no  state  having  such  a  law  were  the  people  per- 
mitted to  have  a  voice  in  deciding  this  question. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  ratification  of  National  prohi- 
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bition  by  Constitutional  Amendment  is  the  most  radical  piece  of 
legislation  ever  enacted  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
review  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  prohibition.  Many  be- 
lieve that  great  benefits  will  accrue  while  others  claim  it  will  create 
grave  economic  problems  and  social  disturbances. 

In  all  likelihood  the  prohibition  question  has  not  been  disposed 
of  by  the  ratification  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment. 

The  liquor  interests  have  retained  eminent  attorneys  to  carry  the 
question  into  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  claiming  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  in  several  particulars.  The  claim  is  made  that  the 
proposed  amendment  was  not  passed  by  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  in  Congress  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  but  by  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting.  Then  again,  concurrent  power  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  given  to  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  will  cause  confusion  and 
make  the  law  impossible  of  enforcement.  Moreover,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  our  citizens  are  abridged  which 
was  never  so  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  These 
and  many  other  questions  have  been  raised  and  can  only  be  decided 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  the  meantime,  the  prohi- 
bitionists are  preparing  a  bill  for  introduction  in  Congress  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  which  promises  to  be  drastic,  even  going  so 
far,  it  is  said,  of  providing  a  search  and  seizure  clause,  which  will 
permit  an  officer  of  the  Government  to  enter  private  homes  in  search 
of  liquor  in  quantities  not  permitted  under  the  law. 

Many  eminent  constitutional  lawyers  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  law  will  not  stand,  while  on  the  other  hand  those  responsible 
for  the  passage  of  the  law  profess  to  feel  no  doubt  of  the  outcome 
of  a  court  review. 

If  this  law  is  upheld  America  will  become  bone  dry  in  January, 
1920. 

If  the  court  sustains  the  law  one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the 
country  will  be  destroyed  and  the  State  and  Federal  Government  will 
lose  hundreds  of  millions  in  revenue. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue the  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  distilled  spirits  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1918,  was  $317,533,687.33,  while  fermented 
liquor  yielded  for  the  same  period  $126,285,857.65.  These  figures 
are  exclusive  of  customs  duties  on  imported  liquors  which  run  into 
millions. 

This  revenue  will  now  have  to  be  replaced  by  other  forms  of  tax- 
ation. Incomes  will  have  to  bear  their  share  and  non-alcoholic  drinks 
will  have  to  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  Government's  income  form- 
erly supplied  by  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  several  States,  in  a  lesser  degree,  will  be  equally  affected. 
New  York  State  will  lose  about  $25,000,000  annually.  Real  estate 
values  must  necessarily  suffer  great  losses  as  thousands  of  places 
formerly  occupied  by  liquor  dealers  will  be  made  vacant.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
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thus  adding  to  the  great  army  of  unemployed.  The  prohibitionists 
claim  that  the  economic  and  industrial  situation  will  soon  adjust 
itself  to  the  new  conditions  and  that  great  benefit  will  follow. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  affected  by  prohibi- 
tion legislation  may  be  learned  from  the  United  States  Statistical 
Abstriact  for  the  calendar  year  1914. 

DistilUd  Malt  Vinous 

Liquors  Liquors  Liquors  Totals 

No.  of  Establishments 434  1^50  318  2,002 

Proprietors  and 

Firm  Members  340  511  302  1,053 

Salaried   Employees   1.687  12,823  594  15,104 

Wage  Earners   6,295  62,070  2.292  70,657 

*Total 8,322  75,404  3,188  86,914 

Capital ..$91,285,000  $792,914,000  $31,516,000  $915,715,000 

Salaries 3,307.000  27,002,000  891,000  31,200,000 

Wages 3.994,000  53.244,000  1,194,000  58,432,000 

Cost  of  Materials 40,997,000  129,724,000  9,489,000  180,210,000 

Value  of  Products ...206,779,000  442,149,000  16,618,000  665,546,000 

Commenting  on  the  above,  which  was  published  in  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  Year  Book,  the  National  Association  of  Wholesalers 
and  Distillers  says :  'To  obtain  a  fair  estimate  of  the  liquor  industry, 
other  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  are  thousands 
of  wholesale  liquor  dealers;  thousands  of  retail  liquor  dealers; 
thousands  of  saloons  and  proprietors  of  the  same.  All  this  capital 
invested  rightly  comes  under  the  heading  of  the  liquor  industry. 
Furthermore,  the  bartenders,  clerks,  stenographers,  teamsters,  etc., 
employed  in  these  businesses  are  all  part  of  the  industry — also  the 
bottle  factories  must  be  counted.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  $915,715,000 
does  not,  by  any  means,  represent  the  entire  capital  invested,  nor  do 
the  figures  in  the  Government  table  represent  the  amount  of  labor 
employed  or  wages  paid  by  the  liquor  industry.*' 

Prohibition  will  not  only  annihilate  the  liquor  industry  but  will 
seriously  affect  many  other  lines  which  include  the  following :  Beer, 
pump  manufacturers,  bottle  cap  manufacturers,  bottle  machinery 
manufacturers,  bottle  manufacturers,  box  makers,  brass  workers, 
brewers,  bread  makers,  butchers,  carpenters,  cask  manufacturers, 
charcoal  manufacturers,  coal  dealers,  coal  miners,  commercial  agen- 
cies, coopers,  coppersmiths,  cork  cutters,  cork  dealers,  cigar  dealers, 
cigar  manufacturers,  cracker  bakers,  disinfectant  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  distillers,  engine  builders,  farmers,  filter  manufacturers,  fix- 
ture manufacturers,  foundries,  glassware  dealers,  grain  elevators, 
grape  growers,  hardware  dealers,  hardware  manufacturers,  harness 
makers,  horse  dealers,  horseshoers,  ice  machine  manufacturers,  ice 
dealers,  ice  manufacturers,  iron  hoop  manufacturers,  lithographers, 
liquor  dealers,  malsters,  meat  dealers,  motor  truck  manufacturers, 


*  Persona  engaged  in  industry. 
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nail  manufacturers  and  dealers,  oil  refiners  and  dealers,  paint  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  painters,  paper  manufacturers,  pipe  filters  and 
plumbers,  pump  manufacturers,  pretzel  makers,  printers,  printers' 
mk  manufacturers,  real  estate,  sign  makers  and  many  other  lines. 

The  remarkable  phase  of  the  advance  of  prohibition  is  that  as  a 
national  issue  it  has  never  been  before  the  people  except  in  presi- 
dential elections  when  the  highest  vote  polled  was  260,000.  The 
success  of  prohibition  is  not  due  to  the  prohibition  party  but  to  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  its  methods.  It  has  been  said  that  it  has 
the  most  perfect  political  machine  known  to  the  political  history  of 
this  country. 

Agitation  against  the  liquor  industry  was  greatly  intensified  by 
the  war.  The  opposition  was  very  skilfully  conducted.  Every  State 
was  thoroughly  organized  and  the  result  proves  how  effective  its 
methods  were. 

If  the  law  stands  most  of  the  distilleries,  wineries  and  breweries 
will  have  to  be  sold  as  scrap,  unless  they  can  be  diverted  to  other 
uses.  Recently  several  distilleries  in  Kentucky  were  sold  at  auction 
for  $300,000,  the  original  cost  being  about  $9,000,000. 

The  loss  to  the  vineyardists  in  New  York,  California,  Missouri, 
Ohio  and  New  Jersey  will  be  tremendous. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  ratification  is  both  social  and 
economic. 

At  this  writing  (February,  1919)  there  are  signs  of  disturbances 
in  the  labor  world.  Many  laoor  organizations  have  resolved  to  resist 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Buttons  bearing  the  words  "No  Beer — 
No  Work"  are  being  worn  by  the  laboring  men  affiliated  with  labor 
bodies  and  it  has  been  announced  that  75,000  members  of  the  Build- 
ing Trades  will  strike  as  a  means  of  expressing  their  opposition  to 
the  law.  The  Hotelmen  have  organized  in  a  nation-wide  movement 
in  opposition  to  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment  and  the  daily 
papers  are  carrying  news  items  of  organized  movements  to  prevent 
the  law  from  going  into  effect  or  to  secure  its  repeal.  Many  men 
whose  lives  and  capital  have  been  devoted  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  wines  and  liquors,  while  still  hopeful  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  reverse  the  situation,  are  nevertheless  planning 
to  go  out  of  business  on  July  1st  next.  With  so  many  concerns  clos- 
ing down,  many  men  and  women  will  be  released,  thus  making:  the 
situation  now  confronting  the  nation  more  complex.  It  is  difficult 
now  to  provide  employment  for  all  who  are  seeking  work  and  many 
industries  are  closing  down  because  of  the  high  cost  of  operation. 

The  economic  problem  created  by  prohibition  is  one  that  will  re- 
quire prompt  and  serious  attention.  If  the  liquor  tax  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  body  of  taxpayers  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
sooner  our  legislators  get  to  work  in  a  sane  and  rational  way  the 
better.  The  new  Revenue  Bill  will  add  to  the  financial  burdens  of 
our  citizens  but  to  that,  in  all  probability,  will  be  added  a  State  In- 
come Tax  to  replace  liquor  revenue. 

It  would  seem  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
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country-^-at  least  not  in  the  recollection  of  the  present  generation — 
when  legislative  wisdom  was  more  needed.  The  removal  of  the 
liquor  industry  as  a  Government  revenue  producer  will  tax  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  most  astute  student  of  taxation  to  replace  it  without 
disturbing  business  activity  in  other  lines.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  means  may  be  devised  to  stipply  Government  revenue  require- 
ments without  bringing  on  a  possible  business  panic. 

Importation  of  spirits  stopped  on  September  8th,  1919,  under  the 
Food  Control  Law. 

The  following  shows  importations  of  various  kinds  of  wines 
from  January  1st,  1918,  to  December  31st.  1918. 

Champagne  : 

ases 58.098 

Wines  and  Vermouths: 

From  France,  in  bulk,  gallons 203,083 

From  France,  in  glass,  cases 48317 

From  Spain,  in  bulk,  gallons * 307,831 

From  Spain,  in  glass,  cases 7,790 

From  Portugal,  in  bulk,  gallons 84,396 

From  Portugal,  in  glass,  cases ^ 2,323 

From  Italy,  in  bulk,  gallons 1,071,629 

From  Italy,  in  glass,  cases 127,585 

Cordials,  Bitters,  Etc.: 

Gallons  .  ., '^^^'^ 

Mineral  Waters  : 

Dozen  quarts 105,954 

Ginger  Ale,  Etc.  (Figures  not  available) 

Malt  Liquors  : 

From  Great  Britain,  in  bulk,  gallons ^o  Jo? 

From  Great  Britain,  in  glass,  gallons xr 

From  Holland,  in  bulk,  gallons N^one 

From  Holland,  in  glass,  gallons None 

Domestic  Whisky: 

(For  year)  barrels 25,661 

Domestic  Alcohol: 

(For  year)  barrels ^^^^'^^ 

Brandies 

Gins,  Holland  t^^  importations  permitted  during  1918 

Gins,  British        \  ^^^^^  P^^^  ^^^^^^^  La^ 

Re  MS,  (^lons 

Whiskies 
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STATISTICS    OF    WINES    AND    SPIRITS    CONSUMPTION,    ETC.. 
IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

WiNBS  Consumed  (Gallons) 

Imported 
for 
Fiscal  Years  Domestie  Consumption  Total 

1910 50,684.343  9,863,735  60.548.078 

1911... 56,655,006  7,204,226  63,859,232 

1912 50,619,880  5,804,831  56,424.711 

1913 48.683,849  6,643,612  55,327,461 

1914.. 44,973,643  7,444,787  52.418,430 

1915 27,255,690  5,656,219  32,911.909 

1916 42,229,206  5,357,939  47,587.145 

1917 37,640,495  5,082,881  42,723.376 

1918 *28.171,716  3,333,546  31.505,262 

Malt  Liquors  Consumed  (Gallons) 

Imported 
for 
Fiscal  Years  Domestic  Consumption  Total 

1910 1.844,065,029  7,301,629  1,851.666,658 

1911 1,959,671,296  7.240,458  1,966,911.754 

1912 1.925,361,507  7,169.677  1,932,531.184 

1913 2,022,678.149  7,669.223  2.030347^72 

1914 2.049,236,412  7,170,696  2,056,407.108 

1915 I,852il36,960  3,387,324  1,855,524,284 

1916 1,815,694,727  2,580,315  1,818.275,042 

1917 1381,964,835  2.300.542  1,884,265,377 

1918 1,555.634,387  744,566  1.556.378.953 

Total  Consumption  of  Wines  and  Liquors 

Period  Gallons 

1910 2,045,353,420 

1911 2,169,356,975 

1912 2,128,452,226 

1913 2.233.420.461 

1914 2,252,272,765 

1915 2,015,595,291 

1916 2,005,835,871 

1917 2,094,729,078 

1918 1,707,810,473 

Total  Consumption  Per  Capita 

Distilled  Malt  All  Lienors 

Spirits  Wines  Liquors  and  Wines 

Fiscal  Years  Proof  Gallons        Gallons  Gallons  Gallons 

1910 1.42  .65  20.09  22.19 

1911 1.46  .67  20.66  22.79 

1912 1.44  .58  19.96  21.98 

1913 1.50  .56  20.62  22.68 

1914 1.43  .52  2054  22.50 

1915 1.25  .32  18.24  19.80 

1916 1.35  .46  17.59  19.40 

1917 '     1.60  .41  17.94  19.95 

1918 1.12  .30  14.59  1622 

*  Estimated. 
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Customs  and  Internal  Revenue  Collected  on  Distillkd 
Sfuuts,  Wines  and  Malt  Liqucas 

\?rom  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  Table  No,  373] 

Fiscal  Intirnal  Customs  Total 

Years  Revenue  Revenue  Revenue 

1912 $219,660,000  $16,765,000  $236,335,000 

1913 230,147,000  18,833,000  248,980,000 

1914 226,180,000  19,205,000  245,385,000 

1915 223,949,000  13,105,000  237.054,000 

1916 247,453,000  15,285.000  262,739,000 

1917 284,009,000  13,390,000  297,399.000 

1918 443,840,000  6,969,000  45a809,000 

Values  of  Domestic  Wines  and  Liquors  Exported 
During  Years  Ended  June  30 

Fiscal  Malt  Distilled 

Years  Liquors  Spirits  Wines  Total 

1911 $1,075,559  $1,885,491  $518,536  $3,47?,586 

1912 1,161,319  2,274,330  366.260  3,801,909 

1913 1,371,463  2,218,159  418,668  4,008,290 

1914 1,485.176  2,275,832  373.412  4,134,420 

1915 1,082,1 12  1,982,019  332,369  3,396,500 

1916 1,064,627  11,062,386  450.598  12,577,611 

1917 1,442,025  18,508,069  933,133  20,883,227 

1918 1,729,399  5,718,640  1.388,639  8»836,678 

Values  or  Wines  and  Liquors  Imported  During  Years  Ended 
June  30,  with  Comparisons 

Fiscal  Malt  Distilled 

Years  Liquors  Spirits  Wines  Total 

1911 $3,396,366  $6,076,929  $8,531,613  $18,004,908 

1912 3,279,926  6,463.228  9,591,451  19^34,605 

1913 3,290,265  7,374.157  10,078,707  20,743,129 

1914 2,967,029  7,263,848  10,116,669  20,347,546 

1915 1,587,398  5,570,322  6,247,183  13,404,903 

1916 1,457,893  7,231,569  7.996394  16,685.356 

1917 1,400,496  7,792,891  8,485,745  17,679,132 

1918 708,907  4,331,483  6,614,703  11,655,093 

Wine  Production  of  the  World 

Period  Gallons 

1910 2,680,041,083 

1911 3,875,941,393 

1912 4,147,718,305 

1913 3,999,662,095 

1914 4.276,295,485 

1915 2,248,003,700 

1916 3,300,196,587 

1917 Figures  not  available 

1918 u  u         u 
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REVIEW  Of  THE  COTTON  CROP  AND  TRADE 
For  the  Crop  Year  ending  July  31,  1918 

(Compiled  and  condensed  from  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle, 

New  York,) 

Our  statement  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ended  July  31,  1918  will  be  found  below.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  total  crop  this  year  reaches  11,911,896  bales,  while  the  exports 
are  4,488,245  bales  and  the  spinners'  takings  are  7,314,167  bales, 
leaving  a  stock  on  hand  at  the  ports  at  the  close  of  a  year  of  914,355 
bales.  The  whole  movement  for  the  twelve  months  is  given  in  the 
following  pages,  with  such  suggestions  and  explanations  as  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  year  appear  to  require.  The  first  table  in- 
dicates the  stock  at  each  port  July  31,  1918  and  1917,  the  receipts 
at  the  ports  for  each  of  the  past  two  years  and  the  export  move- 
ments for  the  past  year  (1917-18)  in  detail,  and  the  totals  for 
1916-17  and  1915-16. 


Rtc€ipU  Year  end'g     Exports  Year  ending  July  81, 1918 


Stocks 


Ports  of 


July  31     July  SI       Great 
I91S  1317        Britain 


Texas  1.734,843 

Louisiana  1,664,267 

Georgia    1.287,731 

Alabama 107,280 

Florida  97,153 

Mississippi 

So.   Carolina  202,834 

No.    Carolina   144,947 

Virginia 267,861 

New  York  •161,817 

Boston  ni2,377 

Baltimore •77,461 


2,976,049 

1,641,110 

1,066,670 

113,317 

89,489 


647,176 

421,815 

349.519 

78,406 

34,707 


France     Other 
58,980      196,964 


242.347 
142.979 


Philadelphia   . 
Portland,   Me. 
San   Francisco 
Washington  .   . 
Detroit,   etc.    .. 


•4,100 


174,263 
194.767 
452,549 
♦37,946 
♦103.226 
•140.109 
•6,642 


7.174 

78,680 

507.221 

140.339 

78.434 

29,252 

1.760 


21,000 

115,650 

25,670 

1,367 


72,502 

142,537 

1,000 


1,623 


24,906 

2,308 

257,759 

5,522 

8,866 

473 


JulyU  Julyn 

Total  1918  1917 

803,080  142,378  106,844 

736,664  316.425  163.470 

636,036  157.494  78,737 

79,406  9,196  8.100 

34,707  10,474  4.017 


30.709 

68.069  39.881 

101.983  66.800 

880.630  93.754 

171,581  19.404 

83,667  16,000 


168,517 

444,808 

t246.044 


29,725 

1,760 

169,617 

444.802 

247,667 


6,621 


5.720 


6,238 
48,100 
59.366 
58.090 

8.466 
25.500 

2,550 

8.139 
6.679 


Totals — 

This  year   5,862,681        2,276,098  644J982  1,567,165  4,488,245  914,855     

Last  year   6,896,087  2,680.906  1,010,276  2,090,059  6,721,241     579.286 

Previous  year   7,180,856  2.865,7U  928,115  2,454,209  6,248.096     529,788 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  total  receipts  at  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  shipping  ports  this  year  have  been  5,862,681  bales,  against 
6,895,037  bales  last  year,  and  that  the  exports  have  been  4,488,245 


•  These  figures  are  only  the  portion  of  the  receipts  at  these  ports  which  arrived  by  rail 
overland  from  Tennessee,  etc.    t  Shipments  by  rail  to  Canada. 
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bales,  against  5,721,241  bales  last  season,  Great  Britain  getting  out 
of  this  crop  2,276,098  bales.  If  now  we  add  the  shipments  from 
Tennessee  and  elsewhere  direct  to  manufacturers,  and  Southern 
consumption,  we  have  the  following  as  the  crop  statement  for  the 
three  years: 

1917-18  1918-17  1916-18 

Y§ar  ending  July  Zl                                                  Baits  Bolts         Bales 

Receipts  at  port*  5,882,681  M86,087  7,180.866 

Shipments  from  TennoMc,  etc.,  direct  to  mills 1.72&,38»  1.702,234     1,770,148 

ToUl 7,688,070     8,597,271     8,961.004 

Mannfacturcd  Soath,  not  included  above 4,S2M26     4,178,216     4.002,446 

Toul  cotton  crop  for  the  year 11,911,896    12,975,569    12;96S,460 

The  result  of  these  figures  is  a  total  crop  of  11,911,896  bales 
(weighing  6,073,419,502  pounds)  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1918, 
against  a  crop  of  12,975,569  bales  (weighing  6,654,058,545  pounds) 
for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1917. 

Northern  and  Southern  Spinners*  takings  in  1917-18  have  been 
as  given  below: 

Bales         Bales         Bales 

Total  crop  of  the  United  Sutes,  as  before  sUted 11,9U,896 

Stock  on  hand  at  commencement  of  year  (Aug.  1,  1917) — 

At  Northern  ports  104,424 

At  Southern  poru  474,861 

679,285 

At  Northern  interior  markets 17,916 

597.201 

ToUl  supply  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  1.  1918 12,509,097 

Of  this  supply  there  has  been  exported  to  foreign   ports 

during  the  year  M,242,201 

Less  foreign  cotton  importedt 222,043 

4.020,158 

Sent  to  Canada  direct  from  West 246,044 

Burnt  North  and  Southt 

Stock  on  hand  end  of  year  (Aug.  1,  1918) — 

At  Northern  ports  141,499 

At  Southern  ports  772,856 


914.366 
At  Northern  interior  markets 14,373 


5,194.990 


Total  takings  by  spinners  in  the  United  States  for  year  ending  Aug.  1,  1918. . . .      7,314.167 
Taken  by  Southern  spinners  (included  in  above  total) 4,323,826 


Total  taken  by  Northern  spinners 2,990,341 


•  Not  including  Canada  by  rail,  t  Includes  about  11,020,900  lbs.  foreign,  mainly  Egyp- 
tion,  equaling  22,043  bales  of  American  weights,  t  Burnt  includes  not  only  what  has  been 
thus  destroyed  at  the  Northern  and  Southern  outports,  but  also  all  burnt  on  Northern  rail- 
roads and  in  Northern  factories. 
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These  figures  show  that  the  total  takings  by  spinners  North  and 
South  during  1917-18  have  reached  7,314,167  bales,  of  which  the 
Northern  mills  have  taken  2,990,341  bales  and  the  Southern  mills 
have  consumed  4,323,826  bales. 

Distribution  of  the  above  three  crops  has  been  as  follows : 

1917-18    1916-17    1916-16 

Takings  for  ConsMmpHon —  Bales         Bales         Bales 

North 2,990,841     8,112.788     8,848.691 

South 4.328.828     4,3784!98     4,002.44« 

Total  takings  for  consumption 7,314,ljS7     7.491,086     7,851.087 

Exports — 

Toul.  except  Canada  by  rail 4,242.201     6,530,970     6,063,348 

To  Canada  by  rail 246,044        190.271        184.687 

ToUl   exports   4.488,246     6,72U41     6,248,086 

Burnt  during  year  2.400  2.622 

Total  distributed  11302,412    13.214.727    13,601.594 

Add— Stock  increase  minus  cotton  imported 109.484      t239.168      t648,144 

Total  crop  11.911,896    12.975.569    12,963,460 


In  the  above  are  given  the  takings  for  consumption.  The  actual 
consumption  for  two  years  has  been : 

1917*16  1916-17 

Bales  Bales 

Northern  mills'  stocks  Aug.  1 926,065  1,045.926 

Takings'   7,314,167  7.491,086 

ToUl   8.240.222  8,537.011 

Consumption*  North 8.006.066  8.282.668 

South 4,828.826  4.378.298 

7.829,892  7.610,966 

Northern  mills*  stock  at  end  of  year 910.380  926.066 

United  States  Consumption. — Reviewing  the  events  of  the  cotton 
season  lately  closed,  we  give  foremost  importance  to  the  extremely 
high  prices  obtained  for  the  staple  by  the  planters — ^prices  beyond 
any  secured  since  the  season  following  our  close  of  our  Civil  War 
(when,  due  to  the  chaotic  situation,  cotton  was  a  very  scarce 
article),  and  affording  a  phenomenal  profit  to  the  planter.  There 
had  been  times  in  the  not  far  distant  past  when  cotton  reached  what 
was  then  considered  a  very  high  level  of  value,  but  the  advances, 
on  those  occasions,  as  in  1910-11,  being  primarily  due  to  specula- 
tive manipulation,  were  not  maintained.  In  1917-18  the  price 
was  at  all  times  very  high — never  falling  below  21c.  per  pound 
at  New  York  for  middling  upland,  ruling  above  30c.  or  close  to 
that  figure  for  nearly  eight  months,  reaching  at  its  highest  36c. 

*  Takings  and  consumption  include  222.048  equivalent  bales  foreign  cotton   (Egyptian, 
Peruvian,  etc.)  in  1917*18  and  291,810  bales  foreign  cotton  in  1916-17. 
t  Deduction. 
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in  April  (a  level  topping  every  quotation  subsequent  to  November 
9,  1866),  closing  the  season  at  29.10c.,  and  averaging  for  the  12 
months  29.65c.  Ordinarily  such  an  extreme  level  of  value  would 
have  made  itself  felt  in  no  uncertain  way  in  the  curtailing  of  the 
use  of  the  staple,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  war  situation,  absorbing 
quite  fully  the  output  of  linters  as  well  as  some  low-grade  cotton  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosives,  and  the  great  measure  of  prosperity 
the  United  States  has  experienced,  acted  as  neutralizing  factors. 
The  general  run  of  cotton  goods  advanced  in  even  greater  ratia 
than  the  raw  material  and  production  quite  fully  passed  into  con- 
sumptive channels.  As  a  single  illustration,  we  note  that  standard 
printing  cloths  within  the  year  moved  up  from  8c.  to  14c.  per  yard, 
or  over  75%,  whereas  the  rise  in  cotton  averaged  only  54%.  Re- 
flecting the  active  demand  for  goods,  and  indicating  how  slightly 
the  use  of  cotton  was  curtailed  by  the  various  developments — high 
prices,  production  of  finer  count  goods,  &c. — attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  consumption  bv  the  mills  of  the  United  States 
reached  for  the  12  months  a  totalof  7,329,892  bales,  or  only  281,064 
bales  less  than  in  1916-17,  and  with  that  exception  the  heaviest  in 
the  country's  history. 

It  is  to  be  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  important  developments  of 
the  season  that  there  was  an  appreciable  gain  in  the  exports  of 
cotton  goods,  this  following  steady  augmentation  in  the  outflow  in 
the  preceding  three  twelvemonth  periods.  The  continuation  of  the 
war  in  Europe  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  Central  Powers 
to  supply  those  markets  in  which  they  had  built  up  a  considerable 
trade  inured  to  our  benefit,  a  fact  reflected  in  our  increased  ship- 
ments of  staple  cottons  to  Mexico.  There  has  also  been  a  marked 
gain  in  trade  with  Argentina,  and  the  West  Indies  have  come  into 
greater  prominence  as  an  outlet  for  our  goods.  To  the  far  East 
likewise  there  has  been  a  much  greater  volume  of  exports,  with  the 
Philippines  the  chief  absorber.  In  fact  the  one  curious  feature  in 
our  foreign  trade  in  cotton  goods  is  the  failure  of  dealings  with 
China  to  show  any  mentionable  expansion,  but  this  seems  to  find 
explanation  in  the  remarks  of  our  English  correspondent  on  the 
conditions  in  that  country.  In  the  aggregate  for  all  countries  our 
cotton  goods  exports  in  1917-18,  according  to  the  official  statistics 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  reached  a  value  of 
$169,398,420,  against  $136,299,842  in  1916-17  and  $112,053,535  in 
1915-16.  Here  it  will  be  observed  is  an  increase  in  the  latest  twelve 
months  of  $33,098,578,  or  24.3%.  However,  the  augmentation  in 
1917-18  even  more  than  in  1916-17  is  a  matter  of  value  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  quantitatively.  Using  cloths  as  a  means  of 
proving  this,  we  note  that  while  value  advanced  42.4%  in  1917-18, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  0.76%. 

The  season  of  1917-18  was  replete  with  steps  by  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  Council  of  National  Defense,  &c.,  &c.,  which  in 
many  instances,  directly  or  indirectly,  afi^ected  raw  cotton  or  its 
manufactured  products,  but  as  reference  of  a  more  or  less  extended 
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nature  was  made  thereto  ip  the  "Chronide"  at  the  time,  passing 
mention  here  must  suffice.  In  September  the  War  Industries  Board 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  shipments  of  cotton  in  quantities  less 
than  65  bales  per  car  to  conserve  space  in  the  moving  of  the  crop, 
and  a  little  later  steps  were  taken  to  control  exports  to  neutrals  so 
as  to  prevent  supplies  reaching  Germany  and  her  allies.  At  Wash- 
ington, in  October,  a  conference  was  held  at  which  every  branch 
of  the  cotton  industry  was  represented,  the  purpose  being  to  devise 
means  for  greater  economy  in  packing  cotton  and  greater  speed  in 
its  transportation,  and  compression  to  a  density  of  from  32  to  35 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot  instead  of  22j^  lbs.  was  advocated.  Various 
licensing  regulations  and  modifications  thereof  were  a  part  of  this 
history  of  the  season.  In  February  the  new  priority  order  as  to 
fuel  consumption  was  put  in  operation  and  toward  the  close  of  that 
month  cotton  stored  at  the  Bush  Terminal,  New  York  Bay,  was 
ordered  removed  in  order  to  make  way  for  Government  use  of  the 
premises.  As  early  as  April  action  toward  the  fixing  of  prices  for 
cotton  fabrics  began  to  be  taken,  and  later,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, a  plan  was  adopted.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  fix  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  notwithstanding  in- 
dicated opposition  of  both  growers  and  spinners,  but  thus  far 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matter.  An  important  conference  be- 
tween bankers  and  cotton  interests  was  held  in  May  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  New  York,  having  for  its  purpose  the  making  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  use  of  trade  acceptances  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  cotton,  and  after  an  interchange  of  views,  recommendations 
to  that  end  were  made.  The  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  country 
at  their  convention  in  May  pledged  their  support  to  the  Government 
in  price-fixing,  coal  priority  and  all  other  necessary  war-winning 
measures.  In  June  modification  of  cotton  grade  requirements  in 
Government  contracts  was  made,  and  at  a  conference  of  cotton 
State  bankers  held  at  New  Orleans  July  5,  a  proposal  was  formu- 
lated for  the  organization  by  the  Government  of  a  corporation  to 
purchase  cotton.    But  this  has  met  with  no  response. 

An  incident  of  the  season  was  the  taking  over  and  sale  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  of  8,596  bales  cotton  held  at  New  York 
for  enemy  account.  Reference  to  important  developments  abroad 
will  be  found  in  our  review  of  Europe,  and  is  hence  omitted  here. 

Exports. — The  exportation  of  cotton  in  all  directions  except  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports  to  destinations  in  Japan  was  greatly  hampered 
in  the  late  season  not  only  by  the  shortage  of  tonnage  of  sea-going 
vessels  available,  but  also  to  greater  or  lesser  extent  by  the  conges- 
tion of  traffic  on  the  rail  lines  to  various  ports,  and  was  further 
hindered  by  licensing  and  other  regulatory  steps.  In  consequence 
the  volume  of  the  outflow  was  much  the  smallest  of  any  year  in 
over  two  decades.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  shipments  to 
those  European  neutrals  from  whom  the  Central  Powers  had  with- 
out doubt  secured  very  considerable  supplies  of  American  cotton 
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prior  to  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  war  fell  to  a 
practically  irreducible  minimum.  In  fact,  the  exports  to  Northern 
Continental  Europe,  other  than  to  France,  in  the  season  lately  closed 
were  confined  to  1,000  bales  forwarded  to  Sweden  in  August,  1917. 
Against  this  negligible  amount,  we  find  that  in  1916-17,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  received  from  us  an  aggregate  of 
169,559  bales,  in  the  preceding  year  195,536  bales,  and  in  1914-15 
no  less  than  1,345,806  bales,  these  totals  comparing  with  an  annual 
average  of  somewhere  about  100,000  bales  in  preceding  years.  It 
would  be  futile  to  claim  that  German  submarines  and  mines  had 
not  taken  their  toll  of  cotton  ships  in  1917-18.  We  are  unable  to 
present  any  detailed  list  of  losses  as  we  did  a  year  ago,  owing  to 
the  great  secrecy  that  has  surrounded  the  Qjov^ment  of  vessels  from 
this  country  for  over  a  year  past.  But  the  amount  is  smaller  than 
might  be  supposed.  We  have  made  as  thorough  investigation  as 
possible  and  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  during  the  whole 
season  there  had  been  apparently  an  addition  of  less  than  50,000 
American  bales  to  the  stock  of  cotton  reposing  in  Davy  Jones's 
locker. 

Even  more  so  than  in  the  previous  season  the  inability  to  secure 
an  adequate  working  force  to  operate  establishments  anywhere  near 
as  fully  as  the  volume  of  orders  being  booked  warranted,  was  an 
unfavorable  development  in  the  manufacturing  division  of  the  cot- 
ton industry  the  past  season.  When  the  United  States  simply 
classed  as  a  neutral  there  was  already  a  well-defined  drift  away 
from  the  mills  to  munition  plants,  &c.,  where  higher. pay  could  be 
secured.  But  with  our  entry  into  the  conflict  and  conscription 
operative,  where  there  had  not  already  been  voluntary  enlistment, 
the  drain  upon  the  labor  force  has  been  very  marked.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  conjecture  what  the  loss  has  been.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  accession  of  women  workers  has  not  in  any  great  measure  ofi^set 
it  nor  has  the  resort  to  operating  at  night.  This  is  clearly  proven 
by  the  continued  and  decided  curtailment,  of  production  at  Fall 
River.  Aside  from  the  operating  side  of  the  mill  question  the  out- 
come recently  has  been  especially  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of  earn- 
ings. Manufacturers  almost  without  exception  comment  favorably 
on  this  phase  of  the  question.  In  fact  the  dividend  record  at  refpre- 
sentative  centres  would  seem  to  indicate  that  never  before  have 
shareholders  received  as  handsome  returns  as  now  on  their  invest- 
ment, despite  the  extremely  high  cost  of  the  raw  material,  prices 
of  goods  advancing  more  than  commensurately. 

Consumption  of  the  raw  material,  as  noted  above,  was  moder- 
ately less  than  in  the  preceding  season  in  the  United  States,  but 
greater  than  in  any  year  theretofore.  The  current  loss  is  to  be 
found  in  both  sections  of  the  country  and  is  to  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  operations  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, but  finds  principal  explanation  in  lack  of  an  adequate 
force  of  hands  to  fully  man  machinery,  plants  having  been  at  all 
times  well  under  orders  for  Government  and  private  account.    The 
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use  of  linters  in  the  various  ways  for  which  they  are  available,  but 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  has  again  been  a 
feature,  the  amount  consumed  having  run  well  ahead  of  1916-17. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  whereas  in  1913-14  the  United  States 
consumed  less  than  300,000  bales  of  them,  the  war  gave  such  im- 
petus to  their  use  that  in  1915-16  the  total  had  risen  to  869,702  bales 
and  to  1,116,385  bales  in  1917-18.  Concurrently,  of  course,  exports 
of  linters  have  declined  materially,  dropping  from  436,161  bales  in 
1916-17  to  187,704  bales  in  the  late  year. 

Labor  Conditions. — Labor  troubles  cut  no  mentionable  figure  in 
the  operations  of  the  mills  in  the  late  season,  although  on  one  or 
two  occasions  the  absence  of  tact  in  handling  the  situations  that 
arose  might  have  meant  strikes  of  great  importance.  In  October 
a  move  for  a  further  advance  of  15%  in  the  wage  scale  was  started 
at  Fall  River,  with  the  intimation  that  refusal  would  precipitate  a 
strike.  This  demand  the  manufacturers  declined  to  meet,  but  of- 
fered the  operatives  a  general  advance  of  10%,  which  in  turn  was 
rejected.  Later,  however — in  fact,  on  November  30— <he  owners 
so  far  receded  from  their  original  stand  as  to  tender  a  12^/^%  raise 
with  the  proviso  that  the  whole  wage  question  should  be  passed 
upon  by  a  Federal  arbitrator,  both  sides  to  abide  by  his  decision. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  hands,  and  a  strike,  which  was  scheduled 
to  begin  Monday,  December  3,  was  avoided.  The  arbitrator  made 
a  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  wages,  and 
his  decision,  which  was  announced  on  February  7,  upheld  the  12j^% 
advance  as  fair  to  all  concerned,  and  suggested  that  it  be  continued 
until  June  1.  Following  action  at  Fall  River,  advances  were  given 
in  other  sections  of  New  England.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months' 
period  approached,  evidence  of  unrest  was  not  lacking,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  demands  for  a  further  wage  increase  in  New 
England  would  soon  materialize.  The  initiative  in  the  matter  was 
taken  at  New  Bedford  in  April,  when  an  advance  of  25%  was 
requested  to  which  the  manufacturers  replied  on  the  29th  with 
an  offer  of  12j/2%,  effective  June  3.  This,  of  course,  was  rejected 
by  the  operatives  on  May  7,  and  on  the  14th  they  sent  an  uUimattun 
to  the  effect  that  unless  the  25%  was  granted  a  strike  would  be 
called.  It  was  not  long  before  the  lead  of  New  Bedford  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Fall  River  Textile  Council  in  putting  in  a  demand  for 
an  identical  advance,  which  the  manufacturers  promptly  refused 
as  unreasonable.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  was  given  a  free  hand  to 
make  the  most  satisfactory  terms  possible  with  the  operatives.  A 
conference  on  May  20  brought  no  result,  but  at  a  further  meeting 
on  the  29th  a  compromise  on  15%  was  reached.  At  New  Bedford 
the  operatives  refused  to  accept  15%  and  a  strike  was  instituted,  but 
it  last  but  a  day  or  two,  as  17j^%  was  offered  and  accepted.  The 
latest  advance  of  15%  at  Fall  River  makes  the  new  wage  basis 
39.12c.  for  weaving  a  cut  of  47^4  yards  of  64x64  28-inch  printing 
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cloths,  or  very  much  the  highest  rate  in  the  history  of  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  there.  Strikes  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  over  the  wage  question  were 
inaugurated  in  July  and  had  not  been  adjusted  as  the  season  closed. 
As  a  matter  of  interest  we  append  a  compilation  showing  the  course 
of  wages  at  Fall  River  during  the  past  forty-two  calendar  years 

Wae*  Waga  Waee  Wait 

Year  per  Cut       Year  per  Cut       Year  per  Cut       Year  per  Cut 

1877 19.00c.  1892....  (19.63c.      1902 21.78c      1912 21.62c 

1878 18.00c  1 21.00c     .1903 19.80c  f  22.71c 

1880 21.00c      1893 18.00c      1904 17.32c  1916. ...\  24.98c 

1884 18.50c      1894 16.00c      1905 18.00c.  I  27.48c 

1885 16.50c      1895 18.00c.      1906 21.78c.  1917. . . .  ( 30.23c 

1886 18.15c      1898 16.00c.      1907 23.96c  (34.02c 

1888 19.00c.  1899. . . .   ( 18.00c.      1908 19.66c.      1918 39.12c 

1 19.80c. 

Print  Cloth, — The  printing  cloth  situation  at  Fall  River  the  past 
twelve  months  can  be  summed  up  briefly.  On  July  31,  1917  the 
ruling  quotation  for  28-inch  64x64s  was  8c.  and  from  that  level 
there  was  a  drop  to  7^c.  on  August  5  and  7j4c.  on  September  24. 
Thereafter,  however,  the  trend  of  prices  was  steadily  and,  at  some 
times  decidedly,  upward.  An  advance  to  7^c.  occurred  on  October 
3,  a  further  rise  to  8c.  on  the  10th  and  to  Sj4c.  on  the  20th.  On 
November  3  and  10  advances  of  ^c.  were  registered,  the  quotation 
on  the  last-named  date  standing  at  8J/2C.,  and  on  November  22  and 
again  on  the  30th,  as  well  as  on  January  9,  21  and  22,  ^4C.  was 
added,  with  9^c.  the  ruling  price  on  the  last-named  date.  In  the 
meantime  the  quotation  for  the  raw  material  had  ascended  very 
materially — from  25.05c  to  31.95c.  for  middling  uplands  in  the  New 
York  market.  Further  changes  upward  in  the  value  of  printing 
cloths  quickly  followed.  On  January  29  the  price  was  marked  up 
yjc ,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  31st,  while  during  February  a 
further  1  cent  was  added,  making  the  price  at  the  close  of  that 
month  ll^c,  or  a  gain  of  2c.  over  January  22,  whereas  the  rise  in 
cotton  has  been  fractional.  The  ascending  tendency  had  not  by  any 
means  culminated.  On  the  contrary,  March  2  found  the  price  at 
12c.,  March  7  at  12><c.,  March  23  at  13c.,  April  3  at  13^c.,  and 
April  11  at  14c.  Concurrently,  cotton  had  been  tending  upward, 
and  on  April  4  reached  a  higher  point  (36c.)  than  attained  at  any 
time  since  November,  1866.  Following  the  considerable  decline 
in  the  value  of  the  raw  material  that  occurred  in  late  April,  the 
cloth  was  reduced  %c.  on  May  11,  but  was  back  to  14c.  on  the  18th 
and  continued  to  rule  at  that  figure  until  the  close  of  the  season. 
Full  production  of  printing  cloths  as  well  as  other  goods  was  pre- 
vented by  lack  of  help  and  stocks  of  all  varieties  of  cotton  were 
very  light  on  July  31.  Furthermore,  mills  are  believed  to  be  well 
sold  up  at  good  prices  for  a  quite  extended  period.  It  has  been 
intimated  that  the  mills  at  Fall  River  as  a  whole  have  never  been 
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in  as  good  financial  condition  as  now.  The  more  modern  establish- 
ments have  done  especially  well,  greatly  increasing  their  available 
surpluses,  and  older  mills  have  gotten  int^  a  much  better  condition 
financially.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  any  of  the 
corporations  now  show  a  net  indebtedness. 

Cotton  Crop. — For  the  third  successive  season  the  crop  of  cotton 
secured  has  been  much  below  reasonable  expectations.  It  was 
hoped  that  from  the  high-record  planting  of  the  spring  of  1917 
there  would  be  an  appreciably  heavier  yield  than  that  of  th^  previous 
season.  But  this  expectation  was  far  from  being  met,  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  as  in  1916,  and  lessened  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
many  localities,  ascribable  to  the  restricted  use  of  fertilizers  and 
their  somewhat  inferior  quality,  acting  to  hold  down  the  yield. 
Before  cotton  had  begun  to  move  at  all  freely  the  consensus  of 
opinion  based  upon  the  periodic  Government  reports  was  that  an- 
other short  crop  had  to  be  faced  and  the  estimate  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  appeared  on  December  10  was  quite  generally 
accepted  as  an  approximately  correct  forecast.  That  estimate  gave 
the  anticipated  outturn  as  10,949,000  bales  of  500  lbs.  gross  weight 
each  (not  including  linters)  and  it  was  substantially  confirmed  in 
March  by  the  final  ginning  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  showing 
a  production  of  11,231,263  running  bales,  not  including  linters,  this 
aggregate  being  raised  to  11,248,242  bales  in  a  subsequent  report. 
This  result,  of  course,  covers  the  total  ginned  during  the  season  as 
distinguished  from  the  aggregate  given  in  our  present  report,  which 
is  the  commercial  crop — the  amount  of  cotton  and  linters  marketed 
between  August  1,  1917  and  July  31,  1918.  Proper  comparison 
requires,  therefore,  that  linters  (which  the  Census  Bureau  reports 
do  not  include,  and  which  for  the  crop  year,  totaled  about  1,130,997 
bales)  must  be  added  to  the  aggregate  ginned  as  given  above. 
Doing  this  we  have  as  the  Census  Bureau  total  12,379,239  bales,  or 
467,343  bales  more  than  the  commercial  crop  as  compiled  by  us. 
In  the  previous  year  the  difference  was  also  inconsiderable,  but  in 
1915-16  there  was  a  much  greater  divergence  between  the  com- 
mercial crop  and, the  Census  Bureau  figures,  the  former  exceeding 
the  latter  by  990,003  bales  and  in  1914-15  the  difference  was  even 
wider,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  account  the  first  total  being 
only  15,067,247  bales.  That  comparatively  wide  difference — almost 
2  million  bales — was  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
normal  demand  for  supplies,  due  to  the  situation  the  war  in  Europe 
had  brought  about,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year's  yield  failed 
to  come  forward  to  the  points  of  counting — ^that  is,  did  not  reach 
the  p)orts  or  Southern  mills,  or  pass  overland  to  the  North ;  in  other 
words,  was  held  at  plantations  or  the  interior  towns.  At  the  33 
counted  interior  towns  alone,  in  fact,  the  stock  July  31,  1915  was 
325,970  bales  greater  than  on  the  same  date  in  1914.  In  1915-16 
and  1916-1  f  seasons,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divergence  between  the 
two  sets  of  figures  is  accounted  for  by  the  coming  upon  the  market 
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of  the  cotton  held  back  at  the  close  of  1914-15,  while  in  1917-18  the 
addition  of  332,625  bales  to  the  stocks  of  the  counted  interior  towns 
— cotton  not  embraced  in  the  commercial  crop — covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  excess  shown  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Spinning  Capacity. — A  further  moderate  augmentation  of  the 
spinning  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the  United  States  occured  in  the 
season  lately  ended.  Extension  of  manufacturing  facilities,  how- 
ever, was  largely  confined  to  the  South,  the  augmentation  in  spin- 
dleage  there  having  been  328,923  spindles,  giving  a  current  total  of 
14,369,599  spindles,  or  more  than  double  the  number  in  operation 
as  late  as  1902-3.  In  that  section  a  number  of  new  mills  have 
started  up  and  the  capacity  of  older  establishments  has  been  added 
to.  This  fact  is  conclusively  proven  by  our  recent  investigations, 
but  for  reasons  given  elsewhere  in  this  review  the  increased  capacity 
is  not  fully  reflected  in  the  volume  of  consumption,  some  of  the 
new  mills  as  well  as  part  of  the  additional  spindles  in  old  establish- 
ments having  been  in  operation  only  a  portion  of  the  season.  Our 
usual  statement  of  spindles  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 

SfnndUa  1917-16  1916-17  1916-16  1914-15 

North 19,500,000       19,400,000       19,050,000        18,90a000 

South 14,369,599       14,040,676       13,256.066       13,017,969 


Total 33,869,599       33,440,676       32,306,066       31,917,969 

Southern  cotton  mills  recorded  a  further  moderate  growth  in 
spinning  capacity  in  the  late  year,  but,  due  to  inability  to  secure 
an  adequate  supply  of  labor,  consumption  fell  away  somewhat  from 
the  high-water  mark  set  in  1916-17.  At  the  opening  of  the  season 
machinery  was  as  fully  employed  as  possible  and  that  was  the  situa- 
tion continuously,  with  night  work  more  or  less  of  a  feature.  Fol- 
lowing the  plan  inaugurated  by  us  thirty  years  ago,  w^e  have  within 
the  past  few  weeks  taken  a  virtual  census  of  the  Southern  mills  and 
have  secured  extensive  and  comprehensive  information  bearing 
upon  the  operation  and  development  of  the  establishments.  The 
information  given  by  each  mill  covers  not  only  current  operations, 
but  projected  future, development,  and  is  concise,  yet  comprehensive. 
It  gives  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  active  or  idle  during  the 
season,  including  new  mills  started  and  additions  to  old  plants — 
also  the  actual  consumption  of  cotton  for  the  year,  stated  in  bales 
and  pounds,  the  average  count  of  yam  spun  and  full  details  as  to 
new  mills,  whether  already  under  construction  or  merely  projected 
and  contemplated  expansion  in  existing  factories — in  fact,  all  the 
information  that  is  really  essential  to  an  intelligent  and  thorough- 
going review  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the  South. 
The  aggregates  of  our  detailied  returns  are  as  follows;  establish- 
ments that  have  been  idle  all  the  season  and  are  not  likely  to  resume 
operations  are  excluded  from  the  compilation: 
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Number  of  Consumption 

SpindUs  Average 

Southern                           > ' .  Looms  Av*gNo.  Net 

States                MUls  Alive         Running  Run  Yam     Bales  Weight  Pounds 

Virginia   15  624.190          517,190  14.423  »        604,018  498.70  298,201i7S 

North   Carolina   .    827  4,447.982       4,402.118  66.243  23     1,188.488  476.63  566,471.91« 

South   Carolina   .    159  4.868,844       4,773,748  108,692  26        924.402  481.23  444.848,166 

Georgia 142  2.458.149       2,385.781  44.004  16        876,327  485.88  425.846,621 

Florida 

Alabama 67  1,151.080       1,134,928  19.068  18        388.374  487.21  189.221,389 

Mississippi 15  162.330          147,196  3,637  20          45,488  483.80  22,005,761 

Louisiana 4  93.388           93.388  2.150  10          40.138  473.98  19,024,648 

Texas   15  131,536          131,536  3,300  11          77,189  603.67  38,852,45$ 

Arkansas 2  13.500           13.500  160  U          10,452  501.26  5,239,090 

Tennessee 28  384.962          381.180  6,873  18        112,534  483.47  54,406,5» 

Missouri    2  31.336            31.336  730  11          15.742  481.44  7,578.751 

Kentucky 9  96.640           94.008  1,426  12          32,668  477.18  15.6864»a 

Oklahoma 1  6.712             5.712       8           8.066  494.74  8,990.566 

Total,  1917-18  ...  786  14,369.699  14,111,621  269,700  20  4.323,826  483.66  2.091.27S.06D 

Total,  1916-17  ...  775  14.040,676  13,937,167  264,976  22  4,378.298  483.89  2.118.648.116 

Total.  1915-16  ...  752  13.256.066  13,055,293  258.968  22  4,002.446  483.37  1,936,486.738 

Total.  1914-15  ...  754  13.017.969  12.737,498  253,202  22  3,164,896  479.84  1.518,640,386 

Total,  1907-08  ...  717  10,451.910  9,864,198  206.478  20  2,234.395  477.55  1,067.010.968 

Total.  1902-03  ...  594  7,039,633  6,714,589  153.748  19|  2.049,902  479.86  983.649,964 

Total,  1897-98  ...  891  3,670,290  3,574.754  91.829  184  1,227,939  470.04  577,186,180 

Figures  for  years  prior  to  1913-14  cover  period  from  Sept.  1  to  Aug.  31. 

Note. — Much  new  machinery  has  been  put  in  operation  within  the  ^st  few  months, 
increasing  the  number  of  spindles  appreciably  without  affecting  consumption  to  a  material 
extent.  These  returns  include  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  by  the  mills  and  of  linters 
in  mattress  factories,  etc. 

The  foregoing  compilation  denotes  that  in  all  of  the  leading 
States  except  North  Carolina  there  has  been  a  decreased  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  1917-18.  North  Carolina  continues  to  be  the 
leading  State  in  amount  of  the  raw  material  used  if  not  in  the 
number  of  spindles.  The  net  result  for  the  season  in  the  aggregate 
for  the  Southern  States  is  a  decrease  in  consumption  of  54,472 
bales,  or  27,375,036  pounds,  leaving  the  1917-18  total  4,323,826 
bales,  which  compares  with  approximately  3,006,066  bales  at  the 
North,  or  an  excess  for  the  newer  manufacturing  field  of  1,317,760 
bales.  The  tendency  towards  the  construction  of  larger  mills  con- 
tinues to  be  a  feature  of  the  development  of  the  cotton-manufac- 
turing industry  in  the  South.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in 
1905-06  the  average  number  of  spindles  per  mill  was  only  13,765, 
had  risen  to  15,545  in  1910-11,  and  in  the  late  season  was  18,282 
spindles.  The  reports  at  hand  from  the  South,  when  gone  over  in 
detail,  denote  that  2  old  mills,  with  8,748  spindles,  have  ceased 
operations  permanently  and  13  mills,  containing  147.242  spindles, 
have  started  up,  making  a  net  gain  of  11  mills  and  138,494  spindles 
during  the  season.  The  full  extension  of  capacity  in  1917-18,  how- 
ever, is  not  expressed  by  that  total,  for  the  equipment  of  old  mills 
was  increased  to  the  extent  of  190,429  spindles.  The  aggregate  net 
gain  for  the  season  was,  therefore,  328,923  spindles. 

Further  extension  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry  in  the 
Southern  States  in  the  near  future  is  also  indicated  by  our  returns, 
the  financial  outcome  of  the  last  three  years  having  tended  to  stimu- 
late mill  building.  As  gathered  from  our  returns,  it  is  expected 
that  several  new.  mills  will  start  up  during  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
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Additions  to  old  mills,  morctover,  are  under  way  or  in  contempla- 
tion, so  that  altogether  the  prospective  augmentation  in  capacity 
within  the  next  twelve  months  will  reach  approximately  250,000 
spindles. 

Europe. — The  world  war  and  its  effects  have,  of  course,  been  the 
controlling  factors  in  the  cotton  industry  of  Europe  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  Changes  of  an  important  character  have  taken 
place  and  a  striking  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  fact  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  conditions  have  enabled  employers  to  make  large 
profits,  whilst  in  most  other  countries  the  situation  has  become  more 
wretched  than  ever,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  raw 
material,  a  considerable  amount  of  machinery  has  had  to  be  stopped. 

Great  Britain, — In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  more  money  has 
been  made  by  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  past  twelve  months  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  In  spite  of  dearer  raw  material  and  the  much 
higher  cost  of  production,  prices  in  yarn  and  cloth  have  advanced 
at  a  rather  alarming  rate,  and  although  a  considerable  amount  of 
machinery  has  been  standing  idle,  the  prices  obtained  for  the  smaller 
output  have  been  of  a  record  character.  The  Board  of  Control  was 
appointed  in  June,  1917,  and  from  the  beginning  of  September 
spinning  mills  engaged  on  American  cotton  were  only  allowed  to 
run  70%  of  the  machinery,  but  Egyptian  concerns  were  able  to 
work  to  the  full  extent.  Last  December  this  scheme  was  revised 
and  mills  using  American  cotton  were  compelled  to  stop  40%  of 
the  spindles  and  production  in  weaving  was  cut  down  by  30%. 
These  measures  were  necessary,  owing  to  the  limited  supplies  of 
American  cotton  in  Liverpool.  From  the  beginning  of  June  another 
restriction  of  output  has  taken  place,  and  at  the  moment  mills  en- 
gaged on  American  cotton  and  all  weaving  concerns  are  only  al- 
lowed to  work  50%  of  the  machinery  for  40  hours  a  week  instead 
of  55>^  hours.  In  the  Egyptian  spinning  trade  only  80%  of  the 
spindles  can  be  worked  for  the  full  55 J4  hours  per  week.  Since  the 
curtailment  of  output  came  into  force  the  operatives  thrown  out  of 
employment  have  "played  off**  in  rotation  and  have  received  grants 
from  the  funds  of  the  Control  Board.  It  is  held  that  this  system 
has  been  abused  and  a  dispute  has  taken  place  which  at  the  time  of 
writing  is  unsettled  between  the  Control  Board  and  the  Trade  Union 
officials,  as  the  Board  has  decided  to  pay  only  compensation  to 
work-people  who  are  "played  off"  continuously.  Strong  represen- 
tations continue  to  be  made  to  the  Government  to  provide  more 
tonnage  for  cotton  from  the  United  States,  but  all  the  shipping 
available  is  required  for  bringing  American  troops  and  equipment 
to  Europe,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  little  hope  of  any  im- 
mediate relief  for  Lancashire  users  in  this  respect.  Owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  machinery  at  work,  manufacturers  of  cloth  have 
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experienced  no  difficulty  whatever  in  selling  the  production.  The 
turnover  has,  of  course,  not  been  as  large  as  in  normal  times,  but 
very  remunerative  prices  have  been  obtained,  and  latterly  demand 
in  many  fabrics  has  definitely  overtaken  supply.  Our  chief  outlet, 
India,  has  not  bought  freely,  and  all  along  the  line  the  high 
figures  required  have  been  resisted.  From  time  to  time  a  very  fair 
business  has  been  done  in  light  miscellaneous  fabrics,  but  gray 
shirtings  and  sheetings  have  been  dull  and  many  makers  have  com- 
pletely run  out  of  order  in  these  classes  of  goods  and  are  now 
busy  on  army  cloths. 

It  has  been  a  wretched  year  for  trade  with  China,  Although 
buying  has  been  of  retail  dimensions,  stocks  in  Shanghai  have 
tended  to  increase  as  merchants  abroad  have  been  afraid  to  send 
supplies  to  the  up-country  districts.  Internal  troubles  have  been 
very  pronounced  and  traders  have  had  no  confidence  in  the  outlook. 
For  several  months  a  rather  increasing  business  has  been  done  for 
Java  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  One  of  our  best  markets  for 
some  time  now  has  been  Egypt,  and  merchants  who  trade  with  that 
part  of  the  world  have  done  remarkably  well.  An  encouraging* 
demand  has  been  experienced  for  most  of  the  South  American  out- 
lets. The  requirements  of  the  Government  in  heavy  materials  have 
tended  to  increase  and  more  firms  than  ever  have  been  engaged  on 
war  contracts.  Latterly,  more  activity  has  shown  itself  in  fine, 
strong  materials  for  aircraft  purposes.  It  has  been  a  busy  and 
profitable  year  for  the  home  trade.  The  wholesale  houses  through- 
out the  country  have  reported  considerable  prosperity.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  manufacturers  of  cloth  wtio  spin  their  own  yam 
have  done  better  than  makers  who  buy  twist  and  weft.  There 
has  been  a  steady  upward  movement  in  charges  for  printing,  finish- 
ing, bleaching  and  dyeing.  The  following  table  gives  particulars 
of  our  foreign  trade  in  yarn  and  cloth  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30. 

Exporte-  1917-18  1916-17  1916-16 

Yarns pounds  138,737,200  147,002,300  176.817,500 

Qoth yards       4,714.231,400       5,073,338,500       5,129,551 .300 

A  remarkable  development  is  to  be  noted  in  the  position  of  yarn 
during  the  year.  Twelve  months  ago  the  outlook  was  very  un- 
certain.  When  the  Control  Board  decided  to  restrict  production 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  regulations  favored  spinners  rather 
than  manufacturers  of  cloth.  For  over  six  months  demand  in  most 
counts  and  qualities  has  definitely  exceeded  supply  and  spinners 
who  have  been  able  to  give  quick  delivery  have  been  in  a  position  to 
secure  extraordinary  prices.  For  a  long  time,  now,  there  have  been 
practically  no  stocks  in  first  hands.  In  American  numbers  a  large 
and  active  demand  has  been  experienced  in  coarse  counts  for  army 
cloths.  The  turnover  in  medium  and  fine  qualities  has  also  been 
very  healthy.    Record  profits  have  been  made  by  employers  and  at 
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the  end  of  June  most  companies  were  able  to  pay  either  an  in- 
creased dividend  or  a  special  bonus  to  shareholders.  Mills  with 
adverse  balances  have  been  able  to  clear  off  their  debts  and  other 
concerns  have  increased  their  reserves.  Much  more  money  has  of 
course  been  made  on  private  contracts  than  on  Government  orders, 
as  in  the  latter  instances  prices  are  now  fixed  according  to  raw  cot- 
ton rates.  A  very  encouraging  trade  has  been  experienced  by  spin- 
ners of  Egyptian  yarns.  Recently  much  difficulty  has  been  met  with 
in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  customers.  More  and  more  ma- 
chinery has  been  turned  onto  counts  and  qualities  suitable  for  aero- 
plane cloths.    The  margin  of  profit  has  tended  to  broaden. 

Numerous  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  our  foreign  trade 
in  yam  and  some  of  our  leading  outlets  have  been  entirely  closed. 
For  some  time  now  no  licenses  to  ship  to  Holland  have  been  avail- 
able and  considerable  quantities  of  yarn  are  being  held  in  Man- 
chester warehouses  waiting  the  permission  of  the  Government  to 
export.  It  should  be  said  these  goods  have  been  paid  for  by  our 
customers  abroad.  India  has  bought  with  fair  freedom,  from  time 
to  time,  of  fine  numbers,  but  trade  in  40s  mule,  which  at  one  time 
was  very  large,  has  fallen  flat.  The  Government  is  still  not  pub- 
lishing particulars  of  our  shipments  of  yarn  and  cloth  and  only 
totals  are  given  each  month. 

In  view  of  the  extfaordinary  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  industry  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that 
labor  questions  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  employers  and  the  trade 
union  officials  with  a  good  deal  of  forbearance,  and  although  there 
have  been  some  occasions  when  serious  differences  have  arisen, 
we  have  not  been  near  any  important  stoppage  of  machinery.  In 
August  last  all  operatives  put  in  a  claim  for  a  rise  in  wages.  After 
discussion  the  application  was  deferred.  In  December,  however, 
the  demand  was  renewed.  A  joint  conference  took  place  in  Man- 
chester and  ultimately  it  was  agreed  that  a  general  advance  of  15% 
should  take  place,  no  change  in  list  rates  being  possible  for  six 
months.  In  June  a  further  application  was  considered  and  after 
several  joint  meetings  it  was  arranged  that  wages  should  be  raised 
25%.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  compared  with  August,  1914,  the 
workpeople  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  are  now  receiving  higher 
wagres  to  the  extent  of  60%. 

The  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  British  Government 
rather  more  than  twelve  months  ago  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  developing  the  growth  of  cotton  throughout  the  Empire  has 
published  its  report  and  certain  recommendations  of  far-reaching 
importance  have  been  made.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  most 
favorable  place  in  the  Empire  for  successful  developments  is  in 
India,  and  before  very  long  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  improve  the 
staple  and  the  quality  of  raw  cotton  produced  in  our  dependency. 
A  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  decision  of  the  British  and 
Egyptian  Governments  to  control  the  buying  and  selling  and  dis- 
tribution of,  Egyptian  cotton  from  August  1,  1918.    The  regulations 
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in  the  first  instance  may  be  rather  harassing  for  users,  as  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  Government  types,  but  it  is 
realized  that  the  action  of  the  authorities  is  justified  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  securing  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  crop  for  the 
Allied  countries.  The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  has  con- 
tinued its  admirable  work,  but  owing  to  the  war,  developments  of 
any  moment  have  been  checked.  The  spindles  in  Great  Britain  are 
estimated  at  57,000,000.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  during  the  twelve  months  is  about 
2,500,000  bales. 

European  Continent. — Owing  to  the  war  reliable  advices  from 
European  countries  with  regard  to  trade  conditions  during  the  past 
year  have  not  been  easily  obtained.  The  industry  as  a  whole  has 
been  thoroughly  disorganized,  chiefly  owing  to  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  securing  supplies  of  raw  cotton.  Production  in  many 
instances  has  been  entirely  centred  on  war  contracts.  This,  of 
course,  refers  particularly  to  the  contries  at  war,  whilst  neutrals 
have  been  hampered  at  every  turn  as  a  result  of  the  restrictions  upon 
foreign  trade. 

It  is  understood  that  in  Germany  less  and  k^s  machinery  has 
been  worked  in  the  cotton  districts.  The  chief  obstacle  to  progress 
has  been  the  shortage  of  raw  material,  and  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  secure  substitutes.  It  cannot  be  said  .that  much  suc- 
cess in  connection  therewith  has  been  attained.  The  Government 
has  controlled  .completely  the  output,  and  few  cotton  fabrics  have 
been  available  for  ordinarv  use.  The  spindles  are  estimated  at  about 
9,000,000. 

Owing  to  the  course  of  the  war  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
cotton  manufacturers  in  France  to  improve  their  position,  and  the 
textile  districts  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Substantial  sup- 
plies of  both  yarn  and  cloth  have  been  imported  from  Allied  coun- 
tries, particularly  from  Great  Britain.  The  spindles  are  estimated 
at  about  6,000,000. 

The  effects  of  the  war  have  been  felt  more  severely  than  ever 
in  Holland.  Numerous  mills  have  been  brought  to  a  standstill.  In 
addition  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  raw  cotton  there  has  been  less 
yarn  available  from  foreign  countries.  Licenses  to  export  from 
Great  B^tain  have  been  withdrawn.  The  industry  as  a  whole 
throughout  the  year  has  been  verv  disorganized.  The  spindles  are 
estimated  at  500,000. 

The  industry  in  Belgium  has  been  at  a  standstill!  Some  attempts, 
it  is  said,  have  been  made  by  Germany  to  start  the  mills  again,  but 
obstacles  have  been  met  witli  at  every  turn. 

The  reports  from  Russia  have  been  rather  better  than  expected. 
Numerous  firms  have  been  able  to  carry  on  production  as  a  result 
of  local-grown  cotton.  Extraordinary  prices  have  ruled,  especially 
for  manufactured  articles,  and  the  demand  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
supply.  Labor  questions,  of  course,  have  been  very  prominent.  The 
spmdles  are  estimated  at  about  8,000,000. 
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Numerous  difficulties  have  been  met  with  by  firms  in  Italy,  but 
demand  has  been  active  and  a  fair  amount  of  foreign  trade  has  been 
done,  especially  with  customers  in  the  Near  East.  A  good  deal  of 
machinery  has  had  to  stand  idle,  owing  to  spinners  not  being  able 
to  get  adequate  supplies  of  raw  cotton.  The  spin41es  are  estimated 
at  4,500,000. 

News  of  any  kind  from  Denmark  has  been  very  scarce,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  unemployment  has  been  experienced. 
■  The  industry  in  Austria  is  understood  to  have  been  greatly  upset, 
and  the  machinery  has  been  entirely  occupied  in  making  articles 
suitable  for  the  armies  in  the  field.  Extraordinary  prices  have  had 
to  be  paid  by  the  public  for  cotton  fabrics.  The  spindles  are  esti- 
mated at  about  4,000,000. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  has'  undoubtedly  had  a  marked  eflFect 
upon  spinning  and  manufacturing  firms  throughout  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  at  the  moment  there  are  no  signs  of  improvement. 
Machinery  in  some  districts  has  been  dismantled,  and  when  peace 
comes  about  considerable  repairs  will  be  necessary.  At  some  future 
date,  however,  there  will  be,  undoubtedly,  a  very  big  demand  for 
raw  cotton. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  special  and  well-informed  European  corre- 
spondent for  the  foregoing  review  of  the  spinning  industry  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent  in  1917-18,  and  for  the  estimates 
of  consumption  in  Europe  for  the  latest  season  incorporated  in  our 
compilation  below.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  our  remarks  on  the 
situation  in  the  United  States,  presented  further  above,  it  covers 
quite  fully  the  countries  of  the  world  that  take  chief  important  rank 
in  cotton  manufacturing. 

A  number  of  other  countries  of  lesser,  though  steadily  increasing, 
importance  have  to  be  included  to  complete  the  narrative  of  the 
world's  progress  in  cotton  production  and  manufacture.  We  use 
official  data  in  those  cases  so  far  and  for  as  late  periods  as  it  can 
be  obtained. 

Japan,  which  stands  next  in  importance  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  increased  Its  consumption  of  the  raw  material  during  the 
season — at  least,  that  is  the  conclusion  we  reach  from  partial  re- 
turns at  hand — but  development  of  the  industry  was  hampered 
somewhat  by  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  needed  spindles  from  Great 
Britain.  India,  too,  has  apparently  used  a  little  more  cotton,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  official  returns,  which  will  not  be  available 
for  some  little  time  yet,  as  the  Bombay  Mill  Owners'  Association 
now  makes  up  its  statistics  for  the  twelve  months  ending  August  31, 
we  adopt  as  a  close  approximation  about  2,262,000  bales  of  392 
lbs.  net  each,  equaling  1,775,000  bales  of  500  lbs.  average.  For 
Mexico  and  Canada  we  have  no  other  recourse  except  to  adopt 
the  imports  into  each  country  as  a  measure  of  consumption :  in 
the  case  of  the  former  no  recent  statistics  covering  home  yield 
or  mill  operations  have  been  obtainable,  and  Canada  has  no  source 
of  supply  other  than  through  imports.     No  statistics  of  value  can 
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be  secured  from  China  or  Brazil.  "Other  Countries,"  consequently, 
include  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  to 
localities  other  than  those  specifically  mentioned  in  the  table;  also 
the  cotton  burned  or  lost  at  sea.  The  compilation  appended,  there- 
fore, embraces  substantially  the  entire  distribution  or  consumption 
(expressed  in  bales  of  500  pounds  net  weight  each)  of  the  com- 
mercial cotton  crops  of  the  world,  and  the  portion  taken  by  each 
country. 

The  World's  Annual  Cotton  Consumption 


1917-18 
Countries  Bales 

Great  Britain   2,900,000 

Continent   3,000,000 

Total  Europe   6,900,000 

United  States— North   2,991.400 

South 4,182.546 

Total  United  States  7,178,946 

East  Indies   1,775,000 

Japan 1,850,000 

Canada  249,468 

Mexico  10,092 

Total  India,  etc 8,884,560 

Other  Countries,  etc  585,000 

Total  world  17,543,506 

Average  weekly  337,375 


1916-17 

Bales 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 

7,000,000 
3,198.392 
4,287,296 

7,430,688 

1,764.000 

1,774,960 

190.915 

5.000 

3,734,875 
1.000.000 

19,166.568 


1916-16 
Bales 
4.000.000 
).000,000 

).000.000 
8,288.748 
8.870.971 

7,109.719 

1.723.011 

1.747,382 

208,040 

19,600 

8,698.083 
536.000 

loitt/TQ 
391.226 


1914-15 
Bales 
3,900.000 
5.000,000 

8.900,000 
2.768.416 
3,087.280 

5.806.696 

1,648.468 

1,538.210 

185,287 

44.009 

3.415.974 
625.000 

18.746,660 
360,511 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  would  appear  that  the  world's  total 
consumption  for  1917-18  records  a  decrease  from  the  aggregate  for 
a  year  ago  of  1,622,057  bales  and  is  2,800,246  bales  less  than  the 
record  result  for  1915-»16.  The  sources  from  which  cotton  has  been 
drawn  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  are  stated  in  the  subjoined 
table  of  the  world's  commercial  crops,  in  bales  of  500  lbs.  net  each : 

WORLD'S  COMMERCIAL  CROPS  OF  COTTON 

Countries                                   1917-18  1916-17  1915-16  1914-15  1913-14 

(Amount  coming  forward)                 Bales  Bales  Bales            Bales            Bales 

United  States  11.547,650  12.670,099  12.638,900  14,766.467  14.494.761 

East  Indies*  3,960.000  4.100.000  8.625.034  3,837,000        4.692.14t 

Egypt  1.167,000  960,000  892.172  1.236.487        1.439,802 

Brazil,  etc.t   500,000  270,000  220,000           240.000           387,947 

Total  17.164.650       17,990.099       17,871.166       19.678.964       20,914.600 

Consumption.  52  weeks 17,548.506       19.165.568       20.343.752       18.746,669       19.858.171 

Surplus  from  year's  crop ^378,856        tl,175,464      ^2.972,586  882.286        1,056,484 

Visible  and  invisible  stock: 

Sept.  1  beginning  year 4.208.618        6.879,062        84151.668        7.519.888        6.462390 

Sept.  1  ending  year 8.824.762        4.208.618        6.879,082        8.351.668        7.519.388 

The  above  statement  indicates,  in  compact  form,  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  cotton  (exclusive  of  that  raised  in  Russia)  in  each  of  the  five 

*  Includes  India's  exports  to  Europe,  America  and  Japan  and  mill  consumption  in 
India,  increased  or  decreased  by  excess  or  loss  of  stock  at  Bombay. 

t  Receipts  into  Europe,  etc..  from  Brazil.  Smyrna,  Peru,  West  Indies,  etc.,  and  Japui 
and  China  cotton  used  in  Japanese  milla. 

t  Deficiency  in  the  year's  new  supply. 
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years,  the  anjount  consumed  and  also  the  extent  to  which  visible 
and  invisible  stocks  were  augmented  or  diminished. 

The  augmentation  of  the  spinning  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the 
world  has  been  moderate  the  past  season.  The  only  importan/t 
addition  has  been  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States, 
spindles  there  now  numbering  over  14  millions,  or  a  gain  over  last 
year  of  328,923  spindles.  Our  compilation  for  the  world  is  as 
follows : 

Number  of  Spindles  in  the  World 


1918 

Great  Briuin  67,000,000 

Continent 43,200.000 

Total  Europe  ..100,200.000 

United  SUtes  — 

North  19.500.000 

South  14.S6d.60» 

Total  U.  S 88,869.699 

East  Indies  7.000.000 

Japan ^ 8,100.000 

China  and  Egypt  1,100,000 

Total  India,  eta 11,200,000 

Canada 1.060.000 

Mexico  982449 

Toul  other  1312.149 

Total  world  147.081,748 


1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

57.000.000 

67,000.000 

67,000.000 

66.900.000 

43.200.000 

43.200.000 

48.200.000 

48.200,000 

100,200,000       100,200,000      100.200,000       100,100,000 


19.400,000 
14,040,676 

88,440.676 
6,900,000 
8/Hl,9fiO 
1.060,000 

10.901,990 

1.000,000 

762,149 

1,762.149 
146.894.766 


19,050,000 
13,266,066 

32,806.066 
6.839,877 
2,875,684 
1,060,000 

10,766.6U 

1,000,000 

762,149 

1.762,149 
145,088,726 


18,900,000 
18,017,969 

31,917,969 
6348,744 
2,772,982 
1,060,000 

10.671,726 
966,000 
762,149 

1.727449 
144,616,844 


18,900,000 
12,940340 

81,840340 
6,778.886 
2,577,848 
1,015,000 

10,871387 
965,000 
762,149 

1,727,149 
144,038.686 


In  the  above  we  use  estimates  for  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti- 
nent that  we  believe  to  be  approximately  correct.  The  results  of 
the  United  States  are,  of  course,  our  own  figures,  and  those  for 
India  are  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Bombay  Mill  Own- 
ers' Association,  except  that  the  latest  totals  are  approximations, 
Japan's  aggregates  are  officially  communicated,  China's  figures  are 
compiled  from  consular  reports,  and  for  Canada  and  Mexico  the 
totals  are  in  part  estimated. 

Great  Britain's  trade  in  cotton  goods  with  foreign  countries,  as 
indicated  by  the  volume  of  exports,  decreased  moderately  during 
the  year.  The  statement  of  exports  (reduced  to  pounds)  by  quar- 
ters for  the  last  two  seasons  is  subjoined.  These  years  end  with 
July  31.    Three  ciphers  are  omitted. 

Great  Britain's  Cotton  Goods  Exports  for  Two  Years 


' 1917-18 1916-17 ^ 

*  Yarns    PUee  Goods  Total  *Yams   Piece  Goods  Total 

(fiOOs  omitted)                    Pounds        Yards  Pounds  Pounds        Yards  Pounds 

Ut  qiur.— Aiig.-0ct    42,112       1,272,352  291,772  49,910       1,272.243  800,544 

2d  quar.— Noy..Jai] 29.814       1.148,011  256,066  44,233       1,339,845  806,587 

8d  qttar.~Feb.-Apr 26.997       1,068,843  233,286  85,269       U21,593  267,745 

4th  quar.— May-July  34,876.     1,055,085  216,130  42,289       1,337.249  803.846 

Total , 183.299       4.533.791  1,027,244  171,701       6,070,480  1,168.722 

*  Indttding  thread. 
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The  totals  in  pounds  in  the  above  compilation  are  as  computed 
by  us,  but  are  believed  to  be  approximately  correct.  They  indicate 
that  the  export  movement  this  season  has  been  1,027,244,000  lbs., 
or  141,478,000  pounds  less  than  the  total  of  the  previous  season, 
and  some  590,252,000  lbs.  smaller  than  the  record  aggregate  of 
1912-13. 

To  complete  the  year's  history  of  the  cotton  goods  trade  in  Great 
Britain  we  append  data  as  to  prices,  the  statement  covering  the 
last  three  years: 

1917-18 1916-17 1916-16 ^ 

Mid.                 Shirtings  Mid.  Shirtings  Mid.              Shirtings 

Upland  92  Cop      Per  Upland  22-Cop  Per  Upland  S2-Cop       Per 

Liverpool         Cotton  Twist  Piece  Coiton  Twist  Piece  Cotton  Twist  Piece 

d             d  5    d  d             d  5     d            d            d              id 

Aug.  31  18.25  2614  16  3  9.47  14%  9    3  5.73         9^  7    IH 

Sept.   90   18.62  26  16  (H4  9.50  14^  9    7  6.86  U  7    8I4 

Oct.   31   21.42  31  17  7%  10.77  16%  10   6%  7.04  10%  8    0^ 

Nov.  30 23.47  37%  20  1%  12.11  18%  10    8%  7.46  11%  7    3% 

Dec.  31  22.68  39%  213^4  10.63  17|V  10    7%  7.92  12%  7    9^ 

Tan.  31  23.15  39%  22  0%  U.02  16%  10    8  7.82  13  8    7% 

Feb.  28   23.74  40%  22  6%  11.00  16A  10    5%  7.71  12%  8    2% 

Mar.  31  24.32  48  22  6%  12.77  17*  10  10%  7.77  12A  SI 

April  30  21.25  45%  25  6  13.00  17%  11    0  7.95  12%  8    1 

May  31  21.33  47%  26  1%  14.53  18%  1111%  8.56  18%  8    5% 

Tune  30  22.59  54%  28  0  19.45  25%  16    2  8.16  18  8    3 

July  31   20.34  60%  29  1%  19.05  24%  15  11%  8.19  12%  8    2 

We  now  give  a  compilation  which  covers  the  figures  of  consump- 
tion in  detail  for  each  of  the  principal  countries  embraced  in  the 
statement  of  the  world's  annual  consumption  already  presented,  and 
the  total  of  all.  These  figures  are  not  the  takings  of  the  mills,  but 
the  actual  consumption,  and  arc  in  all  cases  expressed  in  bales  of 
500  pounds.  The  figures  in  the  table  cover  the  years  from  1896-97 
to  1917-18,  inclusive,  and  are  given  in  thousands  of  bales.  The 
figures  for  1913-14  to  1917-18,  inclusive,  cover  the  twelve  months 
ended  July  31 ;  all  earlier  years  are  for  the  period  September  1  to 
August  31 : 

Europe 

WO-lb.  bales     Great    Contl                         United  States  East  AH 

OOOs  omitted    Britain     nent  Total  North  South  Total  Indies  Japan  Others  Total 

1896-97 3,224       4,368  7.592  1.776  962  2.738  1«004  414  132  11.880 

1897-98 3.432       4,628  8.060  1.808  1,154  2.962  1,141  584  191  12.888 

1898-99 3,519       4.784  8.303  2.244  1.309  3,653  1,814  708  142  14.015 

1899-00 3»334       4.576  7.910  2.355  1,501  3,856  1,139  711  157  13.773 

1900-01 3,269       4,576  7,845  2.150  1.577  3.727  1,060  632  152  13.416 

1901-02 3,253       4.836  8,089  2.207  1,830  4,087  1,384  726  179  14.415 

Av.  6  y'rs..3^  4,628  7,967  2.089  1.389  3.478  1,174  620  159  13.398 

1902-03 3.185  5,148    '  8,333  2,048  1,967  4,015  1,364  567  190  14,478 

1903-04 3,017  5,148  8,165  2,001  1.907  3,908  1,368  693  176  14.310 

19W-05 3,620  5.148  8,768  2.194  2,116  4,310  1,474  756  305  15,612 

1905-06 3,774  5.252  9,026  2,440  2,286  4,726  1,686  874  228  16,435 

1906^ 3,892  5,400  9.352  2,575  2,375  4,950  1,552  907  288  16,999 

1907-08 3,690  5J20  9,410  2,093  2.134  4,227  1,661  891  192  16.281 

Av.  6  y'rs..3^  M13  8,842  2^225  2^31  ^^6  1,484  "tSI  223  16.6Sf> 

1908^ 3,720  5,720  9,440  2,448  2,464  4,912  1,663  881  278  17.1S4 

190910 3,175  5,460  8,635  2,266  2.»7  4,533  1,517  1,066  440  16,189 

1910-11 3,776  5.460  9,236  2,230  2,256  4,486  1,494  1,087  448  1€,750 

1911-12 4.100  5,720  9.880  2.590  2,620  6,210  1,607  1,367  612  18.503 

1912-13 4,400  6,000  10.400  2,682  2.849  5,531  1,643  1,862  618  19,544 

1913-14*.  4.300  6.000  10,300  2,701  2,979  5,680  1.680  1.622  976  19.868 

Av.  6  y'rs.  .3,922  5,727  9.649  2,486  2,672  5,068  1,599  1,209  497  18,012 

1914-15 3,900  5,000  8,900  2.769  3,037  5,806  1,6«  1.688  854  18.747 

1915-16 4,000  5,000  9.000  3,239  3,871  7,110  1,723  1,747  764  30,344 

1916-17* 3,000  4.000  7,000  3.194  4.237  7,431  1,764  1,775  1,196  19.166 

1917-18* 2,900  3,000  5,900  2,991  4,183  7,174  1,775  1,850  845  17.544 

•  Figures  for  1916-17  and  1917-18  are  subject  to  correction. 
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Another  general  table  which  we  have  compiled  of  late  years  is 
needed  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  to  furnish  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  extent  and  the  expansion  of  this  industry.  It  dis- 
closes the  world's  cotton  supply  and  the  sources  of  it.  The  special 
points  we  have  sought  to  illustrate  by  the  statements  are,  first,  the 
relative  contribution  to  the  world's  raw  material  by  the  United 
States  and  by  other  sources,  and,  second,  to  follow  its  distribution. 
Figures  for  1896-97  to  1912-13  are  for  the  year  ending  August  31 ; 
1913-14  to  1917-18  inclusive  for  year  ending  July  31 : 

WORLD'S  SUPPLY  AND    DISTRIBUTION  OF  COTTON 

Visible 
and 
Invisible 

Supply  Commercial  Crops  Total  Balance  of  Supply 

Begin- ' «  Actual  End  of  Year 

500-/6.            ninff  of  United  All  Consump- ^ v 

bales              Year  States  Others  Toted  tion  Visible       Invisible 

1896-97 1,931,000  8,435,868  8,438,000  U,873,868  11,880,382  1,296.636          628,000 

1897-98 1.923,636  10,890,000  3,816.290  14,206.290  12.888,768  1,906,158       1,336.000' 

189fr«9 3,241,168  11,078,000  3,694,934  14,772,934  14,014,728  2,371,364       1,628,000- 

1899-00 8,999,364  9,137,000  8,092,897  12.229,897  13,772,772  1,071,489       1,385,000 

1900-01 2,466,489  10,218,000  8,414,464  13,632,454  13,415,»16  1,549,027       1,124.000 

1901^ 2,673,027  10,380.380  4,083,669  14,413,949  14,414,906  1,306.068       l,366.00a 

Av.  6  y'rs 10,023,207       3,498,358       13,521,565       18,397,911  

19024)3 2,672,068  10,611,020  4,215,e67  14,726,687  14,477,694  1,177,677  1,743,384 

IBOe^H 2,921,00.  9341,671  4,317,670  14,159,341  14.310,158  1.085,237  1,735,007 

1904-06 ^770.244  13,420.066  4,464,000  17,884,066  15.611,667  2,5^1,469  2.541,164 

1905-06 6,042,683  11,002,904  4,668,629  15.571,533  16,435,228  1,702,485  2,476,453- 

1906-07 4,178,988  13,306.846  5,206,837  18,512,683  16,998,898  2,215,497  3,477,226 

1907-08 6,692,723  11,257,538  4,186,104  15.443,642  16,281,272  1.600.104  3.254,989 

Av.  6  y'rs!     U,556.672       4,402^       16,049,667       16.685,819  ...... 

1908-Oe 4,855,093  13,496.751  4,489,169  17,985,920  17,164,487  1,875,140  3,801,386 

1909-10 5,676,526  10,224,923  6,021,606  15,246,528  16,188,568  1,367,624  3.364,86r 

1910-11 4,782,491  11,804.749  6,067,968  16,862,737  16.750,484  1,637,2^  3,307,495 

19U-12 4.844,744  15.683,946  4,846,970  20,529.915  18,665,732  2.096,478  4.713,449 

1912-13 6,808,927  13,943.220  6,254,759  19,197,979  19,544,007  2,015.2U  4,447.68? 

1913-14 6,462,899  14,494,762  6,419,898  20.914,660  19,868,176  2,877,800  4,642,083 

Av.  6  y'rs 13.274.726       6,181,565       18,456,290       18,011,908  

1914-15 7.519,383  14,766,467  4.812,487  19,578,954  18,746,669  4,496,284  3,855,384 

1915-16 8,351,668  12,633,960  4,737,206  17,371,166  20,343,762  3.045,486  2,333,597 

1916-17 6,379,062  12,670,099  6.320,000  17.990,099  19,165,568  2,685,490  1,618,128 

1917-18 4.203,618  11,647,650  5,617.000  17,164,650  17,543,606  2,795,980  1,028,782 

To  illustrate  the  preceding,  take  tlie  last  season,  1917-18,  and  the  results  would  be  as 
follows : 

Supply — Visible  and  invisible  stock  beginning  of  year 4,203,618 

Total  crop  during  year 17,164,650* 

Total  supply— bales  of  500  lbs 21,368.268 

Distribution — Total  consumption,  etc 17,543,506 

Leaving  visible  stock  1 2,795,980 

Leaving  invisible  stock  1,028,782 

Total  visible  and  invisible  stock  at  end  of  year 3.824.762 

WEIGHT  OF   BALES 

The  average  weight  of  bales  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  crop  we 
have  made  up  as  follows  for  this  year,  and  give  last  year  for  com- 
parison : 
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Year  ending  July  SI,  1918  Year  ending  July  31, 1917 

Movement                  Number         Weight  in  Aver.       Number         Weight  in  Aver. 

Thrvugh                  of  Bales          Pounds  Wght.       of  Bales          Pounds  Wght. 

Texas 1,734,843          916,205,286  528.12        2,976,049       1,689.964,198  584.5 

Louisiana 1,664^67          867,516,816  521.26        1,541.110         801,147,601  519.g 

Alabama 107,290           66,799,383  520.08           113,817           58,445.609  616.77 

Georgiat  1.394,884         7U.753,510  510.26        1,155,159         588,588,165  609.5S 

South  Carolina  202.834          100,402,890  496.00           174,263           86,388,870  490.00 

Virginia   267,861          127.641,196  496.00           462,549          228,637.246  606.00 

North  Carolina  144,947           72,273.473  498.62           194,767           96,998,966  498.00 

Tennessee,  etc 6,404.970       3,221,828.010  608.02        6.868,355       3,206,002,991  608.27 

Total   crop    11,911,896       6,073,419,502  609.86       12,975,569       6,654,058,545  512.81 

According  to  the  foregoing,  the  average  gross  weight  per  bale 

this  season  was  509.86  lbs.  against  512.82  lbs.  in  1916-17  or  2.96% 
less  than  last  year.  Had,  therefore,  as  many  pounds  been  put  into 
each  bale  as  during  the  previous  season,  the  crop  would  have  ag- 
gregated 11,843,180  bales.    The  relation  of  the  grooss  weights  this 

year  to  previous  years  may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison : 

Crop  Average 

Weiaht 

Season  of —  No.  of  Bales       Weight,  Pounds  per  Bale 

1917-18 11,911,896       6,073.419,502  509.86 

1916-17 12,975,569       6,654,058.545  512.82 

1915-16 12.953,450       6,640.472,269  512:64 

1914-15 15,067,247       7,771.592.194  515.79 

1913-14 14,884,801        7,660,449,245  514.65 

1912-13 14,128,902       7,327,100.905  518.59 

1911-12 16,043,316       8,260.752,953  514.80 

1910-11 12,132,332       6,217,382,145  512.46 

1909-10 10,650,961       5,400,008,818  507.00 

1908-09 13,828,846       7,115,746,869  51456 

1907-08 11,581.829       5,907,070,895  510.03 

1906-07 13,550,760       6,984,842,670  515.46 

1905-06 11,319,860       5,788,728,073  511.37 

1904-05 13,556,841       6,996,731,233  516. 10 

1903-04 10,123,686       5,141,417,938  507.86 

1902-03 10,758,326       5,471,143,917  508.55 

1901-02 10,701,453       5,403,210,514  504.90 

1900-01 10,425.141        5.319,314,434  510.25 

1899-00 9,439,559       4,754.629,038  503.69 

1898-99 ; 11,235,383       5,765,320,339  513.14 

1897-98 11.180,960       5,667,372.051  506.88 

1896^97 8,714,011        4,383,819,971  503.08 

1895-96 7,162,473       3,595,775,534  502.03 

1894-95 9,892,766       5,019,439,687  507.38 

1893-94 7,527,21 1        3,748.422,352  497.98 

1892-93 6.717,142       3,357,588,631  499.85 

1891-92 9,038,707       4,508,324.405  498.78 

1890-91 8.655,518       4,326,400,045  499.84 

1889-90 7,313,726       3,628,520,834  496.13 

1888-89 6,935.082       3,437,408,499  495.66 

1887-88 7,017,707       3,406.068,167  485.35 

1886-87 6.513,623       3,165,745,081  486.02  • 

1885-86 6.550,215       3,179.456,091  485.40 

1884-85 5.669,021        2,727.967.317  48121 

1883-84 5.714,052       2.759,047,941  482.86 

1882-83 6,992,234       3,430,546,794  490.60 

1881-82 5,435,845       2,585.686,378  475.62 

1880-81 6,589.329       3,201,546,730  485.88 

1879-80 5,757,397       2,772,448,480  481.55 

1878-79 5,073,531       2,400,205.525  473.08 

Note. — All  years  prior  to  1913-14  are  for  the  period  Sept.  1  to  Aug.  81. 
t  Including  Florida. 
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8eA  ISLAND  CROP  AND  CONSUMPTION 

We  have  continued  throughout  the  season  of  1917-18  the  com- 
pilation of  a  weekly  record  of  the  Sea  Island  crop.  The  results  as 
now  given  below  agree  in  essential  particulars  with  our  running 
count.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  crop  of  1917-18  shows  a  con- 
siderable decrease  from  that  of  1916-17. 

We  thus  reach  the  conclusion  that  our  spinners  have  taken  of 
Sea  Island  cotton  this  year  66,000  bales,  or  47,372  bales  less  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

The.  following  useful  table  shows  the  crops  and  movement  of 
Sea  Island  for  the  seasons  1901-02  to  1917-18  in  detail: 


Season 


Florida 


1917-18 33,755 

1916-17 48.080 

1915-16 30.367 

1914-15 35.688 

1913-14 34,000 

1912-13 20.780 

1911-12 60,902 

1910-11 86.190 

1909-10 39,261 

1906-09 42.126 

1907-06 41,863 

190(W)7 23,411 

190&^ 80.378 

190405 37.878 

1908^ 28.005 

1902<»8 27,686 

1901-02 21.323 


Ameri- 

Crop 

Foreign  Exports 
Great      Conti-     Total 

can 

Con- 

Scmih    T*xas 

sump- 

Georgia 

Carolina     etc. 

Total 

Britain 

nent 

Exports 

tion* 

42.414 

6,971       

83.140 

esn 

1.788 

2.420 

66,000 

67.506 

8,496       

114,081 

1.478 

686 

2,178 

113.872 

47,943 

6.211       

84.521 

2.624 

1.789 

^•JP 

80.062 

36,630 

6.488               8 

77.812 

1.711 

4,186 

6.846 

78,818 

39.384 

10.478       

83.867 

12.869 

6,287 

17.646 

77.374 

39.008 

8,876       

68.168 

8.628 

4.667 

13.196 

44,862 

56.824 

5,140       

122,866 

19,6^ 

7.816 

27.488 

95,686 

41,078 

18.388       

89.601 

16.506 

6.420 

22,926 

62,826 

42,781 

14,497       

96,639 

24.744 

4,684 

29.428 

67.662 

45.171 

15.172       

102,469 

18.211 

7.667 

26,806 

77,544 

80.690 

12,738       

86.191 

22,748 

9.686 

32.388 

50.900 

24.668 

8,044       

66.108 

16.200 

6.289 

20,489 

86,101 

72,872 

13,712       

116,962 

80.084 

9.228 

89,262 

78.928 

49.696 

12.094       

99.668 

80.882 

7,670 

88.402 

62,666 

39,846 

9,359       

76,709 

24.188 

7,132 

31,820 

48,678 

62,451 

12,497       

102.634 

44.864 

9.728 

64,082 

50,524 

48,688 

8,760       

78,621 

25.428 

6.460 

31,878 

43.660 

THE  NEW  CROP  OF  1918-1919 


It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  at  this  early  date  anything  of 
a  conclusive  nature  can  be  said  of  the  crop  that  is  now  maturing, 
and  of  which  only  a  trifling  amount  has  yet  come  upon  the  market. 
Our  "Acreage  Report,''  issued  in  June,  indicated  a  moderately  large 
increase-  in  the  planting  this  spring,  giving  to  the  staple  the  largest 
area  ever  devoted  to  it,  and  a  somewhat  freer  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  as  an  aid  to  productiveness  was  also  noted.  The  con- 
dition of  the  crop  on  June  25,  as  officially  announced,  moreover, 
was  much  above  the  average  for  the  date  given;  in  fact,  the  best 
since  1911  and  higher  than  in  all  but  four  of  the  twenty  years  1898  to 
1917,  inclusive.  The  crop,  therefore,  started  off  under  very  favor- 
able auspices.  During  July,  or  more  properly  speaking  June  25  and 
July  25,  the  official  weekly  weather  bulletins  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricuhure,  and  private  reports  as  well,  indicated  tha;t, 
apparently,  there  had  been  no  developments  mentionably  adverse 
except  dry  weather  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  portions  of  Louis- 
iana and  Arkansas.    This  being  the  case,  the  belief  was  entertained 


*  The  colximn  ot  "American  Consumption"  includes  burnt  in  the  United  States. 
Note. — ^Years  prior  to  1918-14  end  Atig;  81. 
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that  the  report  for  July  25  would  show  that  condition  had  been 
quite  well  maintained  outsif^e  of  the  drought-affected  localities  and 
that  the  crop  as  a  whole,  therefore,  would  be  much  more  promising 
than  a  year  earlier.  Rut,  contrary  to  general  expectations,  that 
report  indicated  that  outside  of  California  deterioration  was  the 
rule,  and  especially  heavy  in  the  four  States  referred  to  above. 
Specifically  the  average  condition  for  the  whole  belt  was  lowered 
12.2  points,  the  greatest  decline  ever  recorded  in  July,  making  the 
percentage  on  the  25th  only  73.6  of  a  normal,  or  but  3.3  points 
al>ove  that  of  the  same  time  in  1917,  the  situation  then  having  been 
the  poorest  at  date  in  our  history.  As  a  part  of  the  report,  and 
based  upon  the  average  condition  July  25,  an  average  yield  of  177.3 
pounds  per  acre  was  forecasted,  which  pointed  to  an  aggregate 
crop  from  the  area  as  estimated  by  the  Government  of  13,619,000 
bales,  not  including  linters  Since  July  25,  according  to  the  weekly 
weather  bulletins  of  the  Department  there  has  been  further  dete- 
rioration in  condition  in  important  localities  as  a  result  of  continued 
high  temperature  and  absence  of  rain,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
this  will  be  reflected  in  the  report  to  be  issued  September  2  and 
covering  the  statu^  of  the  crop  on  August  25. 

The  compilation  below  shows  at  a  glance  the  area  for  a  series  of 
years  and  the  aggregate  yield  and  product  per  acre  (commercial 
crop),  as  made  up  by  us,  and  the  condition  percentages  July  25  as 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Commtrcial         Product 
Area,  Crop,  per  Acre,     Condition 

Acres  Bales  Pounds        /w/y  25 

1918-19 41.107.429  *177.3  73.6 

1917-18 39,683,045  11,908.296  148  70.3 

1916-17 39.587,271  12,975.569  160  72J 

1915-16 35.190.493  12,593.450  180  75J 

1914-15 39.477.567  15,067.247  188  76.4 

1913-14 38,573.441  14,609,968  186  79.6 

1912-13 37,377276  14,128,902  186  76.5 

1911-12 37.581.022  16.043316  209  89.1 

1910-1 1 35.379.358  12.132.332  168  75.5 

1909-10 33,862,406  10.650,961  153  71.9 

1908-09 33.512.112  13.828.846  203  83.0 

1907-08 33,079.425  11.581,829  170  75.0 

1906^7 31,557.242  13.550.760  211  82.9 

1905-06 28.808,415  11,319.860  192  74.9 

1904-05 32.363.690  13,556,841  207  91.6 

It  is  necessary  to  state  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  data, 
that  the  yield  per  acre  for  1914-1915,  1915-16.  1916-17,  as  figured 
upon  the  "Commercial  Crops** — the  amounts  actually  marketed 
during  the  period  August  1  to  July  31 — does  not  correctly  represent 
the  true  results  for  3ie  reason  that  a  considerable  amount  of  cot- 
ton was  held  back  in  1914-15  and  most  of  it  came  forward  in  the 
two  later  seasons.    Consequently  208  lbs.  per*  acre  would  be  more 


Agricultural  Dept.  July  25  estimate  not  indading  linters. 
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nearly  accurate  than  the  188  pounds  given  above  for  1914-15,  and 
167  pounds  more  truly  represent  the  yield  in  1915-16  than  180  lbs. 

EXPORT  MOVEMENT  OF  COTON  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

We  give  below  a  table  compiled  from  the  returns  of  exports  of 
cotton  goods  from  the  United  States  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  These  figures  are  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  and  are 
presented  in  a  form  which  enables  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  variations  from  year  to  year  in  the  volume  of  goods  sent  to  the 
various  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  1918 
total,  reaching  $169,398,420,  is  more  than  that  for  1917  by 
$33,098,578  and  is  $57,345,185  larger  than  in  1916. 


Years 

Ending 
June9> 

1918 

1917 

1916 

Total  Value 

Total  Value 

Total  Value 

To— 

Yards 

Yards 

Yards 

Arabia 

..    1,710,00!) 

5173  088 

16.962.000 

11,132,067 

20.692.413 

f  1.011.044 

Canada  

..  56,40».105 

10,118.295 

76,343,865 

10.077,098 

56.477.534 

5.756  264 

Cent.  Am.  ... 

..  38.870.424 

4.731,145 

68.601,722 

5.428.335 

43.698.484 

2.7%.100 

W.  Indies   ... 

..134,627.379 

17.466,237 

126,621.681 

12.194.461 

128,922.188 

8  682,191 

So.    America 

..  78,462,920 

13,178.643 

166,103,544 

16,705.109 

91,720.860 

6,682.309 

China 

..    4,121,452 

632,025 

3.831.494 

358,911 

11,812,618 

842,510 

Asia  &  O'nia. 

..130,403,905 

17,631,488 

110.757,859 

11,185,642 

91,905.188 

7,019,446 

East  Indies  .. 

..    1,232.148 

220,580 

7.028.532 

721,643 

14.886.874 

1,164.976 

All  others   ... 

..239,112,609 

•106,346.919 

113,943,199 

•78,496.576 

96,455,561 

•78,099.396 

Total 684,949,942       169.398,420       690,193,896       136.299,842       550.571,720       112.053,236 


pRicee  or  cotton  and  cotton  goods 


'  To  complete  the  record  we  subjoin  compilations  covering  the 
prices  of  printing  cloths  and  raw  cotton  for  a  series  of  years.  We 
begin  by  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations  of  64  squares 
28-inch  printing  cloths  at  Fall  River  in  each  of  the  last  twenty-six 
seasons — 1892-93  to  1917-18,  inclusive.  Data  for  earlier  years  will 
be  found  in  previous  issues  of  this  report. 

High 
Cts. 

1917-18 14.00 

1916-17 8.00 

1915-16 425 

1914-15 3.50 

1913-14 4.00 

1912-13 4.06 

1911-12 4.00 

1910-11 3.88 

1909-10 4.25 

1908-09 3.62 

1907-08 525 

1906-07 525 

1905-06 3.81 


Low 
Cts. 

72S 
425 

1904-05 

1903-04 

High 
Cts. 

3.50 

4.12 

Low 
Cts. 

2.62 
3.00 

325 

1902-03 

3.37 

3.00 

2.88 
3.62 

3.75 

1901-02 

1900-01 

1899-00 

3.25 

325 

3.50 

2-37 
2.37 
775 

3.12 

1898-99 

2.75 

194 

3.62 

1897-98 

2.62 

194 

3.62 
3jOO 

1896-97 

1895-96^. 

2.62 

3.06 

2.44 
2.44 

3.00 
3.38 

1894-95 

1893-94 

2.88 

3.00 

2.50 
2.61 

3.37 

1892-93 

4.06 

2.87 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  printing  cloths  ruled 
higher  in  1917-18  than  in  any  preceding  year  included  in  the  com- 


•  Includes  values  of  exports  of  clothing^  yarn,  waste,  etc. 
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pilation,  and  the  same  is  true  of  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  the  average  price  of  cotton  exceeded 
that  of  any  season  since  1868-69. 


PRICeS  OF  MIDDLING  UPLANDS 


To  indicate  how  the  prices  for  1917-18  compare  with  those  for 
earlier  years,  we  have  compiled  from  our  records  the  following, 
which  shows  the  highest,  lowest  and  average  prices  of  middling 
uplands  in  the  New  York  market  for  each  season. 


High  Low  Average 

Cts.  Cis.  Cts. 

1917-18 36.00  2120  29.65 

1916^17 27.65  13.35  19.12 

1915-16 13.45  9.20  11.98 

1914-15 10.60  7.25  8.97 

1913-14 14.50  11.90  13.30 

1912-13 13.40  10.75  12.30 

1911-12 13.40  9.20  10.83 

1910-11 19.75  12.30  15.50 

1909-10 16.4!)  12.40  15.37 

190M9 13.15  9.00  10.42 

1907-08 13.55  9.90  11.30 

1906-07 13.50  9.60  11.48 

1905-06 12.60  9.85  11.20 

1904-05 11.65  6.85  9.13 

1903-04 17.25  9.50  12.58 

1902-03 13.50  8.30  1026 


High 
Cts. 

1901-02... 9H 

1900-01 12 

1899-00 lOJi 

1898-99 6H 

1897-98 854 

1896-97 8% 

1895-96 9H 

1894-95 7H 

1893-94 8* 

1892-93 10 

1891-92 8« 

1890-91 1254 

1889-90 I2J4 

1888-89 IIA 

1887-88 11 

1886-87 IIA 


Low    A-rrate 
CIS.  Cis. 


7H 

5H 
7A 
7A 

m 

6tt 
8 
10J4 


9« 


9A 

6it 
6ft 
7tt 

6ft 
7» 
Sft 

'4 

llA 
lOA 
lOA 
10 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  COAL  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK 
For  the  Year  1918 

Reviewing  the  conditions  of  the  year  1918  we  set  down  first  the 
figures  of  coal  production  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  the 
returns  for  three  earlier  years  based  upon  official  figures. 

The  result  is  as  follows : 

1915  1916  1917  1918 

Anthracite    ...88,995,000         87,578,000         99,611,000         99,473,000 

Bituminous      442,624,000       502,519,000        551,790,000        585,883,000 

Total    531,619,000       590,098,000       651,402,000       685,356,000 

The  year  1918  was  a  most  momentous  one  in  the  coal  trade.  The 
first  full  year  of  strict  government  supervision,  it  began  with  the 
lowest  temperatures  known  for  a  generation  or  more  in  all  sea- 
board and  southern  territory.  This  fact  combined  with  other  cir- 
cumstances to  produce  conditions  so  acute  that  the  unprecedented 
action  of  declaring  industrial  holidays  was  found  necessary  and 
the  most  rigid  regulations  regarding  heating,  lighting,  etc.,  were 
inaugurated  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  This  was  necessary,  pri- 
marily, to  afford  fuel  for  steamers  and  by  lessening  the  congestion 
on  the  railroads  permit  the  forwarding  of  munitions  and  the  other 
supplies  needed  to  protect  the  Allies  in  the  impending  spring  drive. 

But  despite  all  arrangements  made  and  the  measures  introduced 
to  alleviate  the  situation  there  were  many  cases  of  absolute  lack  of 
coal  in  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  as  well  as  among  the  poor. 
Every  eflfort  was  made  to  increase  production,  but  transportation 
difficulties  at  the  mines  and  at  tidewater  ports  and  shortage  of  labor 
were  most  serious  handicaps.  Fortunately  the  restrictions  arranged 
for  ly  the  Fuel  Administration  permitted  transatlantic  shipments 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  to  be  taken  care  of  as  required;  but 
throughout  the  period  of  cold  weather  it  was  a  constant  struggle 
to  keep  people  supplied,  to  say  nothing  of  supplying  manufacturers 
with  fuel.  There  was  an  early  classification  made  by  which  these 
were  set  down  as  essential  or  non-essential  and  coal  tonnage  was 
distributed  accordingly.  But  even  with  these  arrangements  in  ef- 
fect the  supplying  of  coal  for  industrial  purposes  was  a  serious 
proposition. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS 

The  miners  having  been  liberally  dealt  with  in  the  early  part  of 
1917,  no  general  wage  questions  came  up,  and  operators  were  free 
to  devote  their  attentions  to  other  details.  The  strenuousness  of 
the  coal  market  situation  caused  the  Fuel  Administration  to  enlarge 
greatly  its  personnel,  bringing  into  service  many  practical  coal  men. 

E 
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The  original  idea,  definitely  announced,  had  been  to  keep  the  coal 
men  out  of  the  Administration  entirely,  but  the  trade  harbored 
no  grievance  on  account  of  this  fact  and  upon  invitation  some  of 
the  prominent  coal  men  volunteered  their  services  and  did  splendid 
work  not  only  in  the  local  offices  supervising  distribution  of  tonnage 
but  in  the  formulation  of  production  policies.  The  latter  may  be 
specific  as  the  novel  idea  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Washing- 
ton authorities.  It  was  pointed  out  while  the  winter  crisis  was  at 
its  height  that  what  was  needed  was  not  so  much  the  regulation  of 
prices,  which  seemed  to  be  the  ke)mote  of  Dr.  Garfield's  early  ef- 
forts, but  the  furnishing  of  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public ;  therefore  production  committees  were 
arranged  for  and  representation  was  secured  at  nearly  every  mine 
in  some  districts.  Miners  were  reached  personally  as  well  as  by 
printed  matter  in  various  forms,  and  speeches  were  made  by 
wounded  soldiers  of  our  Allies,  who  told  of  the  importance  oT  coal 
in  the  supplying  of  munitions  and  other  circumstances  incidental  to 
the  needs  at  the  front.  This  production  committee  work  proved  to 
be  ver\'  effectual  and  at  or  about  the  first  week  of  July  the  bitumi- 
nous tonnage  reached  unprecedented  levels.  Later  in  the  sumraer 
there  was  a  decrease  by  reason  of  the  holidays,  shortage  of  water  in 
certain  districts  and  other  causes  incidental  to  the  season. 

The  curtailment  of  labor  that  had  been  in  progress  was  empha- 
sized under  the  influence  of  the  second  draft  and  the  subsequent 
arrangement  by  which  all  men  from  18  to  45  were  enrolled  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  forces  from  classes  previously  exempt  was  in- 
augurated. The  patriotic  idea  had  to  be  invoked  again  and  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  maHe  in  order  to  secure  from  the  reduced 
working  forces  an  adequate  supply  of  coal.  The  same  circumstances 
and  conditions  applied  to  anthracite  as  well  as  bituminous  mines. 
As  soon  as  the  railroad  situation  became  easier,  with  the  arrival  of 
mild  weather,  there  was  not  so  much  heard  of  car  shortage  as  a 
nation-wide  difficulty,  for  under  the  auspices  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration all  coal-carrying  equipment  as  well  as  other  rolling 
stock  and  motive  stock  was  pooled  and  moved  around  entirely  re- 
gardless of  ownership.  The  arrival  of  coal  cars  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  lines  helped  the  situation  at  Eastern 
mines  that  had  been  suffering  to  the  greatest  extent  for  lack  of 
equipment,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  there  were  enough  cars  to 
handle  all  the  coal  produced  by  the  men  available.  The  trade  as  a 
whole  benefited  from  the  operation  of  the  zoning  system.  This 
helped  the  railroad  situation  by  cutting  out  some  particularly  long 
hauls  and  those  that  were  economic  errors  because  of  hauling  ton- 
nage to  or  through  coal  fields.  Only  in  a  few  instances  were  there 
radical  departures  from  the  former  operating  arrangements  and 
only  in  a  few  cases  were  complaints  particularly  noticeable. 

FREIGHT  RATES 

With  the  opening  of  the  summer  season  new  freight  rates  promul- 
gated by  Director-General  McAdoo  went  into  effect,  causing  the 
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enhancing  of  delivered  prices  to  a  degree  that  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  extraordinary  under  normal  conditions ;  but  with  the  war 
upsetting  the  entire  fabric  of  business  there  was  little  criticism 
heard. 

As,  a  matter  of  fact,  with  high  wages  and  freight  rates  and  a 
high  range  of  operating  expenses  at  retail  yards  the  cost  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  during  the  year  1918  was  at  a  figure  only  surpassed  during 
a  few  weeks  of  the  Big  Strike  era,  and  anthracite,  too,was  at  a  de- 
cidedly high  level. 

Notwithstanding  the  experiences  of  the  previous  winter  tiie 
Middle  West  declined  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  future.  While 
stocking  up  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  it  was  not  what 
an  eastern  dealer  would  term  heavy,  and  the  most  active  efforts 
along  these  lines  were  devoted  to  the  stocking  up  of  New  England. 
The  energetic  Fuel  Administrator  of  that  section  made  such  efforts 
to  secure  tonnage,  as  resulted,  it  was  seen,  in  somewhat  of  an  over- 
supply  being  secured  Down-East,  large  stocks  being  carried  by  the 
steam  users  and  dealers.  The  Middle  Atlantic  states  occupy  some- 
what of  a  medium  ground  in  this  regard,  having  made  more  efforts 
to  secure  tonnage  than  the  Middle  West,  but  not  being  successful 
in  securing,  as  much  as  New  England,  so  that  until  well  along  in  the 
fall  the  interior  of  New  York  State  was  by  no  means  amply  sup- 
plied. 

When  an  easier  tone  was  beginning  to  develop  during  the  close 
of  the  year  the  country  was  visited  by  a  most  unfortunate  epidemic 
of  Spanish  influenza ;  that  great  plague  that  has  cost  more  lives  than 
even  the  deadly  conflicts  in  which  the  leading  nations  of  the  world 
were  engaged  the  past  year.  So  serious  was  the  situation  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  railroad  crews  could  not  be  found  to  move  the 
normal  freight  of  the  roads,  and  conditions  were  saved  from  be- 
coming serious  through  the  fact  that  factory  operations  were  cur- 
tailed to  a  certain  degree,  and  hence  the  use  of  coal  was  restricted 
accordingly. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  relaxation  and  celebration  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day;  the  patriotic  endeavors  to  produce  a 
large  tonnage  of  coal  ceased  in  large  measure  and  for  seven  suc- 
cessive weeks  a  decrease  was  recorded.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  tonnage  was  on.  the  up-grade-so  that  there  was  a  record  out- 
put of  bituminous  coal— 5^,000,000  net  tons — an  increase  of  some 
34,000,000  tons  over  1917. 

DCVCLOPMCNTS  IN  ANTHRACITE 

Anthracite  was  subject  to  revolutionary  treatment.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  new  outlets  for  hard  coal  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  as  is  well  known  the  jobbing  trade  in 
Chicago  and  points  beyond  have  for  years  made  an  effort  to  extend 
their  sales  of  anthracite  because  of  the  substantial  profit  per  ton  that 
could  be  secured  on  same,  when  fairly  strong  market  conditions 
prevail,  but  the  business  developed  along  these  lines  was  ruthlessly 
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set  aside  to  a  large  extent  by  carefully  arranged  restriction  of  ton- 
nage for  certain  States  and  the  elimination  of  certain  other  States 
from  any  large  delivery  of  the  output.  In  fact,  about  one-half  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  were  cut  out  from  anthracite  entirely; 
others  were  restricted  to  a  moderate  extent.  Thus  hard  coal  was 
limited  to  the  territory  closest  to  the  mines,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered the  natural  trade  domain  of  the  hard  coal  interests.  Thus 
the  people  who  rely  upon  it  for  fuel  and  to  whom  it  is  most  essen- 
tial were  assured  of  heat  and  other  necessary  supplies. 

The  usual  50-cent  reduction  in  price  was  not  made  April  1st,  as 
it  was  surmised  that  under  that  arrangement  there  would  be  such 
an  overwhelming  placing  of  orders  at  the  opening  of  the  new  coal 
year,  that  dissatisfaction  would  be  the  most  notable  result  of  such 
an  announcement.  Therefore  a  discount  of  only  25  cents  was  au- 
thorized, the  usual  price  result  being  averaged  in  an  approximate 
way  by  continuing  this  figure  until  September  1st,  instead  of  making 
the  usual  advance  of  10.  cents  a  month.  Aside  from  this  no  price 
changes  were  made  during  the  spring  or  summer,  and  if  nothing 
was  sold  above  the  government  price  it  is  equally  certain  that 
nothing  was  sold  below.  The  placing  of  tonnage  became  strictly  a 
matter  of  government  regulation  so  carefully  figured  out  that  cer- 
tain circulars  were  sent  out  specifying  a  curtailment  or  addition  of 
supplies  amounting  to  no  more  than  one  car  of  coal.  As  at  the 
bituminous  mines,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  speed  up  production, 
and  despite  a  reduced  working  force  and  other  circumstances  oper- 
ating against  heavy  shipments  the  curtailments  for  the  year,  as  a 
whole,  was  not  very  great. 

The  retail  dealers  in  anthracite  have  had  a  strenuous  year.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  enjoyed  a  greater  margin  of  profit  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  a  very  fair  ratio  of  net  earnings  based  on  normal  sup- 
plies of  coal.  But  the  one  weak  point  in  the  anthracite  program 
was  that  dealers'  tonnages  were  based  on  the  amount  received  during 
the  coal  year — April  1.  1916  to  March  31,  1917.  As  a  strike  was 
threatened  during  the  spring  of  1916,  dealers  stocked  up  in  advance 
and  hence  did  not  buy  usual  amount  during  the  ensuing  year.  This 
placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  obtaining  the  tonnage  in  the  last 
coal  year,  in  view  of  the  conditions  on  1916  deliveries,  and  those 
who  were  cut  down  in  their  supplies  because  of  these  facts  found 
that  with  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  the  expense  of  deliver^"  under 
present  day  conditions,  even  large  margins  do  not  leave  them  any 
considerable  amount  over  their  customary  gains.  The  trade  will 
always  remember  the  difficult  street  traffic  conditions  that  they  had 
to  contend  with  during  January  and  February  and  the  persistent 
demands  that  confronted  them  at  that  time. 

The  year's  tonnage  fell  by  some  140.000  tons  below  that  of  1917, 
when,  including  tonnage  used  at  the  mines  for  steam  raising,  local 
sales,  etc.,  and  reducing  all  to  net  tons,  the  100,000,000  ton  mark 
was  almost  reached. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  growing  restlessness  among  the 
miners  led  to  demands  upon  the  Fuel  Administration  that  involved 
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an  estimated  increase  in  labor  cost  of  $1.05  per  gross  ton  when  ap- 
portioned and  distributed  over  the  domestic  sizes.  Those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  situation  felt  that  nothing  would  come  of  the 
strike  threat  which  had  accompanied  the  demand  for  more  money 
and  hence  there  was  no  surprise  when  the  government  figures  as 
authorized  for  anthracite  tonnage  were  increased  to  the  amount  in- 
dicated, but  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  many  in  the  trade  that  the 
increase  was  accepted  so  quietly  by  the  public ;  less  being  said  about 
it  tlian  about  many  a  25  cent  advance  in  times  gone  by. 

In  the  light  of  conditions  that  prevailed  early  in  the  year  in  the 
New  York  market,  developments  towards  the  end  were  in  the  nature 
of  an  anti-climax.  Ushered  in  during  the  midst  of  a  record-break- 
ing cold  wave  and  the  worst  coal  shortage  ever  known,  1918  drew 
to  a  close  under  much  different  climatic  conditions  and  with  the 
ccal  situation  so  easy  that  even  the  professional  alarmists  could  find 
nothing  in  it  to  get  excited  about. 

In  spite  of  price  restrictions  which  prevented  the  making  of  ex- 
cessive profits,  the  results  of  the  year's  business  in  all  branches  of 
tl  e  industry  compared  favorably  with  normal  times.  The  whole- 
sale distributors  as  a  class  perhaps  did  not  enjoy  as  much  prosperity 
as  the  producers  and  retail  dealers,  owing  partly  to  the  narrowness 
of  their  margins  and  partly  to  the  reduced  volume  of  tonnage  passing 
through  their  hands,  but  most  of  them  managed  to  survive,  at  least, 
and  with  the  era  of  government  control  drawing  to  a  close  they  were 
looking  forward  to  the  new  year  with  confidence. 

The  progress  of  events  in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  trade 
were  along  parallel  lines.  Famine  conditions  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary were  equally  as  acute  in  all  kinds  of  coal,  since  it  was  largely 
a  matter  of  transportation  and  the  railroads  were  more  nearly  para- 
lyzed than  they  had  ever  been  before  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
This  was  due  to  the  alternation  of  zero  temj)eratures  and  heavy 
snowfalls  over  a  term  of  many  weeks,  together  with  the  congestion 
brought  about  by  sending  military  supplies  to  the  ports  faster  than 
the  ships  could  take  them  away.  As  the  inability  of  the  fleet  to 
move  freight  in  larger  volume  was  partly  due  to  delays  in  coaling, 
caused  by  the  congestion,  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  between  cause 
and  eflfect. 

All  that  could  be  said  with  any  certainty  was  that  things  were 
in  a  fearful  muddle  and  demanded  prompt  and  drastic  action  to 
prevent  a  complete  tie-up  of  the  railroads  and  shipping.  To  this 
end  the  Fuel  Administration  issued  its  famous  order  shutting  down 
all  "non-essential"  factories  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
for  a  five  day  period  beginning  January  18  and  making  Monday  a 
workless  day  for  several  weeks  thereafter.  This  helped  some,  and 
when  the  winter  began  to  break  up  and  the  Railroad  Administration 
had  time  to  regulate  export  shipments,  both  as  to  volume  and  ports 
of  transshipment,  the  congestion  was  gradually  reduced. 

During  the  spring  and  sumrner  transportation  and  other  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  a  heavy  coal  output.     Labor  was  short  at 
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the  mines,  but  the  men  who  remained  made  up  for  this  by  working 
harder  than  usual  and  some  new  records  were  established  in  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  production.  It  was  months,  however, 
before  operators  to  ijiake  any  appreciable  headway  towards  satisfy- 
ing the  demand  for  steam  and  domestic  coal.  The  country  had 
been  on  short  rations  for  so  long  that  all  classes  of  consumers  were 
of  one  mind  in  their  desire  to  protect  themselves  against  the  coming 
of  another  winter.  Many  went  to  extremes  and  laid  in  larger  stocks 
than  they  would  think  of  doing  in  normal  times. 

Signs  of  an  easing  up  in  the  coal  situation  were  observed  first 
in  the  smallest  of  the  anthracite  steam  sizes.  Around  the  Fourth 
of  July  barley  and  the  still  finer  stuff,  variously  known  as  No.  4 
buckwheat,  dust,  culm,  screenings  and  still,  began  to  back  up  on  ihe 
shippers  and  it  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  distinct  oversupply 
in  those  grades.  This  condition  gradually  extended  to  rice  and 
Xo.  1  buckwheat,  the  latter  being  the  slowest  to  feel  the  change. 

Finally,  in  September,  the  demand  for  soft  coal  began  to  let  up. 
Stocks  all  along  the  seaboard,  and  more  particularly  in  New  Eng- 
land, had  reached  very  comfortable  proportions.  Buyers  as  a  class 
felt  they  had  made  ample  provisions  for  the  future,  and  in  fact 
many  of  them  had  reached  the  limit  of  their  storage  capacity.  In 
addition,  the  Fuel  Administration  drew  up  a  set  of  regulations  de- 
signed to  prevent  some  consumers  stocking  up  beyond  all  reason 
while  other  essential  industries  were  unable  to  accumulate  a  safe 
reserve  supply.  The  plan  was  well  convived,  but  when  it  was  put 
into  execution  it  resulted  in  the  embargoing  of  a  large  number  of 
buyers  already  stocked  to,  or  in  excess  of,  the  permissible  limit. 
This  narrowed  the  market  still  further,  and  for  the  the  first  time 
in  two/years  the  seller  began  to  seek  the  buyer  to  some  extent. 

Th  allotment  of  anthracite  for  New  York  State  was  announced 
by  the  Anthracite  Committee  as  15,855,300  tons,  an  increase  of 
11.89  per  cent  over  the  1916-17  tonnage,  of  which  about  one-half 
came  to  New  York  city. 

In  October,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  end  of  the  war 
was  not  far  oflP,  bituminous  consumers  began  to  be  increasingly 
backward  about  adding  to  their  holdings  at  then  existing  price 
levels,  and  at  the  same  time  they  began  to  discriminate  more  sharply 
between  grades.  When  the  fighting  actually  stopped  there  was  a 
period  of  hesitation,  during  which  many  feared  the  soft  coal  mar- 
ket was  on  the  verge  of  a  slump.  But  this  did  not  materialize  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  because  output  had  been  curtailed  by  sickness 
among  the  mine  workers  and  the  fact  that  they  were  less  inclined 
to  work  steadily  when  it  did  not  seem  unpatriotic  to  take  a  breathing 
spell.  There  were  also  the  high  mining  costs  to  be  considered  which 
still  operate  to  prevent  any  very  serious  drop  in  prices  until  wages 
and  other  expenses  go  down. 

Cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  dumped  at  New  York 
tidewater  piers  during  the  year  1918  were: 
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Month                       AnthracU4  Bituminous  Month  Anthracite  Bituminous 

January  24,064  '  19^77      August    32,417  30,157 

February  22,876  17,268      September    28,119  30.328 

March    31,224  23,810      October  27.190  28,503 

April    2a548  23,084      November    21,834  25,479 

May  29,835  28,104      December 26.261  25,169 

June   30,695  30,240                                    

July    32,228  31,155             Total   335,291  312,574 

PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

The  Fuel  Administration  exercised  a  strict  control  over  coal 
prices  in  the  New  York  market  in  1918,  the  only  exception  being 
the  anthracite  steam  sizes  (smaller  than  pea),  upon  which  there 
was  no  price  limit. 

A  30  cent  reduction  in  the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite,  including 
egg,  stove,  chestnut  and  pea  coal,  was  put  into  effect  on  April  1 
and  continued  until  September  1,  when  the  full  price  was  restored. 
This  arrangement  took  the  place  of  the  sliding  scale  which  the 
anthracite  producers  had  employed  in  previous  years  to  stimulate 
buying  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

On  November  1  the  prices  of  the  prepared  sizes  were  advanced 
$1.05  a  gross  ton,  to  cover  the  wage  increase  granted  the  mine 
workers  on  that  date.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  companies  advanced 
their  steam  sizes  25  cents  a  ton,  and  the  dehvered  price  of  all  kinds 
of  coal  went  up  June  2Sth,  when  a  general  increase  in  freight  rates 
was  put  into  effect.  This  increase  ranged  all  the  way  from  15  to 
75  cents  a  ton  on  coal  and  coke. 

The  rate  increase  on  anthracite  to  the  loading  ports  in  New  York 
harbor  amounted  to  40  cents  a  gross  ton  in  the  case  of  the  sizes 
from  broken  to  chestnut,  inclusive,  and  45  cents  a  ton  on  pea  coal 
and  the  smaller  sizes.  The  revised  rates,  which  remained  in  effect 
during  the  remainder  of  1918,  were  $1.85  on  the  domestic  sizes 
(chestnut  and  larger)  to  the  New  York  harbor  lower  ports,  and 
$1.75  on  the  sizes  below  chestnut. 

The  bituminous  rates  to  tidewater  (New  York)  were  advanced 
50  cents  a  gross  ton  on  June  25th,  making  the  clearfield  rate  to  New 
York  harbor  $2.15.  The  old  differentials  between  rate  groups  were 
left  undisturbed,  the  Greensburg  rate  being  $2.25,  while  the  West- 
moreland and  Fairmont  rate  is  $2.40. 

The  Fuel  Administration  ordered  a  reduction  of  10  cents  a  ton  in 
bituminous  prices,  effective  May  25th,  in  all  producing  fields  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  outcome  of  a  dispute  between  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Railroad  Administration  over  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  the  railroads  for  their  supply  coal.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  railroads  should  pay  the  same  price  as  other  consumers, 
but  as  a  concession  to  the  Railroad  Administration  the  cut  of  10 
cents  a  ton  was  made.  This  was  the  only  general  changes  in  gov- 
ernment maximum  bituminous  prices  made  in  1918,  though  nu- 
merous readjustments  were  made  in  various  fields. 
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MONTHLY  EXPORTS  AND  BUNKER  SALES 

With  regard  to  exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  New  York  we  give 
below  a  table  showing  the  offshore  business  by  months  in  1917  and 
1918,  together  with  the  quantity  supplied  to  steamers  for  bunker 
purposes. 

Exports 

t—  *  .  Foreign 

Anthracite  Bituminous  Coks  Bunkrr 

Months  '"m?  1918  1S17  1918  1»17  "  1918    '      1917  SlT 

January 7,984  480  8,049  680  1,660  1,509  268^098  190,456 

February 4.961  1,184  1,781  S,1CT  1,211    .  44  287.008  169,!936 

March  18.720  2,607  8,224  4.606           606  966  269,970  18^516 

April  8,889  7,107  171  8,061  1,826  688  261«674  156.61I 

May 16.714  4.444  996  8,117  1,900  2.168  264.260  167,381 

June   14.698  6.761  1,939  6,807  8,660  2,917  266,031  191.440 

July  16.967  9.840  448  7,440  8,484  117  289.821  216.8S 

August 8.942  10.460  967  10.149  1.768  833  286.175  228,888 

September 26.968  18.602  693  3.449  2.901  106  183.546  191.8GI 

October 3.288  11,666  43  1,046  1,689  808  192,479  231.8M 

November 10,866  9.182  1,229  221           804  494  201,488  185.00 

December 6,831  4,614  969  1,213  1,699  8,694  160,949  181.691 

ToUl   184.258       60.921       14.848       46.762       21.891        7,009    8,629,444    2',288.446 
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REVIEW  OK  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE   OF    NEW   YORK. 
For  the  Year  1918. 

AH  members  of  the  trade  will  agree  that  the  year  1918  was 
fraught  with  grave  industrial  difficulties,  was  rife  with  new  and 
strange  experiences  and  was,  in  a  sense,  triumphant  in  its  record 
of  trade  achievements. 

The  tobacco  industry  was  distinctly  not  one  of  those  industries 
which  profited  in  a  material  sense  from  the  fact  that  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  war.  No  governmental  vigilance  was  needed  to 
guard  against  profiteering  in  the  tobacco  business.  On  the  con- 
trary, while  tobacco  in  a  sense  was  proved  by  the  war  situation  to 
be  necessary  to  human  comfort,  still  it  has  so  long  been  known  as 
a  luxury  that  it  had  to  suffer  the  disadvantages  of  a  luxury  product 
throughout  the  war  period ;  and  the  sole  problem  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  was  not  how  much  could  be  made,  but  how  little 
could  be  lost. 

The  Manufacturing  Division. 

The  internal  revenue  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1918  indicate 
that  with  the  singular  exception  of  cigars,  the  actual  consumption 
of  tobacco  products  could  be  compared  not  unfavorably  with  the 
previous  year.  Large  cigars  showed  a  decrease  of  142,868,895  and 
little  cigars  a  decrease  of  119,419,705.  Smoking  and  chewing  tobac- 
co decreased  34,108,908  lbs.  and  snuff  3,518,008. 

While  these  decreases  in  cigars,  tobacco  and  snuff  may  loom  im- 
portantly on  the  surface,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  represent 
only  the  products  upon  which  the  internal  revenue  tax  was  paid, 
and  do  not  include  cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobaccos  purchased  by  the 
government  for  delivery  to  the  military  forces  overseas  during  that 
period. 

The  figures  bf  the  overseas  shipments  during  the  year  are  not 
available  but  it  is  stated  officially  that  the  shipments  in  May  were 
representative  and  they  amounted  to  9,600,000  cigars.  Taking  this 
figure  as  the  monthly  average,  the  cigar  decrease  is  reduced  to 
27,000,000  which  make  the  1918  production  almost  an  even  break 
with  1917. 

In  the  same  way,  taking  account  of  the  overseas  shipments  of 
tobacco  and  snuff,  based  on  the  May  expirations  which  are  available, 
the  production  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  1917,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal  in  view  of  the  exceedingly  high  prices  that 
smokers  had  to  pay. 
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Increase  or 
•Decrease' 

1918 

7,417,021,454 

♦142,868,895 

847,809,215 

*1 19,419,705 

37,838,157,253 

2,482,297,086 

415,351,274 

♦34,108.908 

37,034,810 

3.518,008 
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Cigarettes,- even  not  counting  overseas  shipments,  increased  over 
1917  to,  the  extent  of  2,482,297,086.  Probably,  if  the  overseas  fig- 
ures were  known,  the  total  production  of  cigarettes  would  reach 
figures  40,000,000,000  as  against  about  35.000,000,000  in  1917. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  all  in- 
dications point  to  this  conclusion :  That  the  cigar  division  in  1918 
fell  off  only  slightly,  that  cigarettes  increased  very  substantially  and 
that  other  tobacco  products  virtually  broke  about  even  in  1917.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  figures : 

1917 

Large  cigars 7,559,890,347 

Uttle  cigars  967.228,920 

Cigarettes    35,355,860,117 

Tobacco 449.460,182 

Snuff 33.516,802 

In  all  branches  of  tobacco  manufacturing  the  great  problem  has 
not  been  want  of  demand,  but  cost  of  production  apd  labor  supply. 

A  good  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  solution  of  the  former 
by  the  difficult  but  persistent  movement  in  the  direction  of  higher 
retail  and  wholesale  prices  for  the  finished  product.  The  doctrine 
of  the  odd-cent  price  for  cigars  and  cigarettes  has  been  persistently 
and  quite  successfully  promulgated.  If  the  ground  gained  in  this 
direction  can  be  held,  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  the 
achievement  of  splendid  business  results  in  1919.  For  it  is  ex- 
tremely likely  that  the  remaining  two  difficulties,  high  cost  of  raw- 
material  and  labor  supply,  will  be  somewhat  mitigated. 

Not  much  is  expected  in  the  way  of  cheaper  leaf  tobacco,  although 
it  is  quite  certain  that  leaf  prices  can  go  no  higher  and  there  is  a 
chance  that  they  may  ease  up  to  some  extent  before  the  year  is 
over.  But  the  labor  shortage  certainly  will  be  less  acute  from  now 
on. 

The  truth  is  that  whether  1919  is  t  o  be  a  profitable  year  in  tobacco 
business  or  not  depends  very  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
trade  pursues  and  enuourages  the  present  tendency  toward  higher 
prices  for  the  manufactured  product. 

If  the  trade  reasons  that  now  the  war  is  over  labor  and  leaf  tobac- 
co are  to  become  cheaper  and  more  plentiful,  and  therefore  that  sell- 
ing prices  can  be  lowered,  all  hope  for  recovery  in  1919  will  be  lost. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  perceives  that  despite  the  increased 
labor  supply,  workers  are  going  to  desperately  oppose  any  reduction 
in  wages,  and  that  despite  the  bountiful  tobacco  crops,  there  can  be 
no  great  decrease  in  manufacturing  costs  for  at  least  a  year,  then  a 
prosperous  and  fairly  profitable  year's  business  will  be  reported  at 
the  end  of  1919. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  labor  available,  but  it  will  not  be  much 
cheaper  in  the  coming  year  than  in  the  past  year,  because  labor 
unions  are  resolved  to  fight  wage  reductions  to  the  bitter  end. 
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There  will  be  plenty  of  raw  material,  but  this  fact  cannot  have 
an  immediate  effect  upon  manufacturing  costs  because  over  a  year's 
supply  of  leaf  tobacco,  purchased  at  prevailing  prices,  is  in  manu- 
facturers' hands. 

Corfsequently,  the  one  shining  hope  of  the  manufacturing  division 
is  the  maintenance  of  jobbing  and  retail  prices  at  the  level  now 
prevailing. 

If  those  prices  are  maintained,  the  year  1919  may  be  regarded  as 
full  of  bright  promises  for  the  industry. 

Domestic  Cigar  Leaf. 

The  year  1918  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  domestic  cigar  leaf  market,  both  from  the  packers' 
standpoint  and  from  the  growers'.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
previous  year  was  the  tremendous,  almost  frantic,  activity  of  the 
market,  during  which  prices  soared  to  almost  unbelievable  levels. 
In  direct  contrast  to  the  preceeding  year,  when  the  bulk  of  the  1917 
crop  was  contracted  for  by  the  packers,  the  close  of  the  present  year 
finds  the  growers  with  almost  an  entire  harvest  of  the  record-break- 
ing crop  of  1918  still  on  their  hands. 

The  explanation  for  this  radically  altered  state  of  the  market 
may  be  found  in  a  brief  survey  of  the  situation  as  it  existed  in  1917 
and  the  early  part  of  this  year.  The  1917  crop  was  known  to  be 
very  short,  both  in  quality  and  yield.  Manufacturers  throughout 
the  country  were  rushed  with  orders,  and  the  demand  for  raw  ma- 
terials was  tremendous.  Although  the  1917  crop  was  grown  under 
most  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  farmers  had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  their  harvest  at  top  prices. 

The  manufacturers,  at  this  period,  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  unprecedented  rush  of  business  would  continue,  and  so  far 
as  the  binder  supply  was  concerned,  a  famine  was  even  predicted. 
This  expectation,  for  a  time,  was  fully  justified.  Business  with  the 
packers,  following  the  first  rush,  continued  fairly  brisk  until  early 
in  the  Fall  of  1918.  It  was  then  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  began 
to  feel  most  acutely  the  efforts  of  the  industrial  restrictions  growing 
out  of  war-time  conditions.  Labor  shortage  and  labor  troubles  re- 
sulted in  a  great  curtailment  in  the  factory  production.  The  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  items  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  the  tremendous  increase  in  internal  revenue,  combined 
to  exert  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  production  of  cigars.  In 
consequence,  leaf  stocks  accumulated  in  the  manufacturers'  hands, 
in  proportion  to  the  curtailment  of  the  output. 

The  reaction  upon  the  domestic  leaf  market  was  of  lightning- 
like suddenness.  In  fact,  so  sudden  and  complete  a  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  market  has  scarcely  been  known  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  tobacco  man.  Demand  for  leaf  ceased  almost  entirely. 
This  condition  has  continued  up  to  Jthe  present  date. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  manufacturers  are  supplied  with  tobac- 
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CO  sufficient  for  their  needs  for  some  time  to  come.  Production  of 
cigars  is  still  far  below  normal.  In  addition  to  these  conditions,  is 
the  well-established  fact  that  the  1918  crop  is  the  largest  raised  in 
many  years.  The  farmers,  favored  by  weather  conditions  from  the 
time  they  started  preparing  the  seebeds,  found  conditions  most  op- 
portune for  setting  out  the  new  crop  at  an  early  date. 

The  growing  season,  generally  speaking,  was  most  favorable 
throughout  the  entire  period.  In  consequence,  the  farmers  were 
favored  with  ample  opixjrtunity  to  harvest  their  tobacco  crops  at  a 
comparatively  early  date,  thus  avoiding  the  extensive  damage  by 
hail-cut  and  frost,  such  as  had  been  suffered  in  previous  years. 

The  binder  situation  being  the  most  acute,  and  there  being  no 
reason  to  believe  that  business  would  not  continue  as  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  the  buying  of  the  1918  crop  was  started,  early  in 
July,  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and  in  the  New  England  States.  In 
these  two  sections  pretty  close  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crops 
were  contracted  for  at  enormously  high  figures.  Had  the  farmers 
been  less  stiff  in  their  demands,  undoubtedly  an  even  greater  quan- 
tity would  have  been  contracted  for  at  that  time.  The  demands  of 
the  growers  reached  such  exorbitant  heights  that  the  contractors 
withdrew  their  buyers  from  the  field  in  the  month  of  August,  prefer- 
ing  to  take  chances  with  the  future  supply  than  to  risk  dangerous 
financial  losses.  The  judgment  of  the  packers  urged  caution  and  the 
majority  decided  to  await  developments.  The  growers  still  held, 
however,  to  their  war-price  demands.  A  deadlock  followed  which 
has  existed  during  the  closing  three  months  of  the  year  and  which, 
as  yet,  shows  no  distinct  signs  of  breaking. 

While  the  farmers,  from  all  reports,  are  undoubtedly  weakening 
in  their  demands,  without  openly  admitting  it,  even  the  lower  prices 
which  the  farmer  will  demand  will,  the  packers  believe,  be  still  far 
above  the  prices  which  the  large  visible  supply  and  expected  demand 
will  justify. 

The  packers  feel  certain  that,  in  view  of  the  great  decrease  in 
cigar  production,  accumulated  stocks  in  the  manufacturers'  hands, 
lack  of  any  adequate  outlet  for  export,  together  with  the  prospect 
of  an  enormous  crop  coming  into  the  market,  a  radical  decline  in 
the  prices  of  raw  material  is  bound  to  come,  notwithstanding  the 
short  crops  of  the  past  two  years. 

Briefly  surveying  the  tobacco  production  in  each  of  the  States,  it 
may  be  said  that  each  showed  a  substantial  increase  over  previous 
years.  In  Wisconsin,  this  increase  was  fully  fifty  per  cent,  greater. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  production  of  each  of  the  six  tobacco 
growing  States  shows  an  average  increase  of  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

So  far  as  stocks  of  old  tobacco  are  concerned,  the  binder  supply 
naturally  remains  much  smaller  than  the  filler  portion.  It  may  be 
safely  stated,  however,  that  if  cigar  production  should  speedily  re- 
turn to  normal,  all  old  tobaccos  remaining  on  the  market  will  be 
needed  before  the  1918  crop  is  fit  for  use.  The  1918  crop  is  con- 
sidered a  good  one,  both  as  to  binders  and  fillers. 
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Whether  any  considerable  portion  of  the  1918  crop  will  go  for 
export  is  rather  problematical.  With  navigation  open  all  over  the 
world,  foreign  tobaccos  will  now  come  into  direct  competition  with 
ours.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  in  any  event,  that  only  low-priced  goods 
will  be  in  demand.  In  nonnal  years  the  percentage  of  the  entire 
cigar  leaf  crop  used  in  foreign  countries  has  been  hardly  in  excess  of 
five  per  cent.  There  is  nothing  in  sight  to  justify  any  expectation, 
whatever  the  development  of  the  export*  business  may  prove  to  be, 
that  there  will  be  any  increase  on  that  account  over  the  prices  which 
the  farmers  will  eventually  get  for  their  crops. 

The  year  1918  was  an  interesting  one  with  respect  to  Shadegrown, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  notable  evidences  of  its  growing  popu- 
larity furnished  by  its  adoption  as  a  wrapper  by  a  number  of  large 
manufacturers.  The  1918  New  England  Shadegrown  production  is 
estimated  by  the  government  expert  at  7,467,000  pounds  from  a 
total  acreage  of  6,223  acres,  an  increase  of  1,600,000  lbs.  over  last 
year.  In  Georgia  and  Florida,  while  the  acreage  was  notably  in- 
creased over  that  of  1917,  the  yield  per  acre  was  much  smaller,  re- 
sulting in  a  total  production  little,  if  any,  larger  than  the  previous 
year.  While  some  exceptions  are  taken  by  experienced  leaf  mer- 
chants to  the  statement  by  the  government  expert  that  the  yield  of 
first  colors  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  crop  are  exceedingly  high,  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  yield  of  fancy  shades  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. As  to  the  Florida  and  Georgia  crops,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
percentage  of  prime  lights  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  average.  In 
view  of  the  indications  that,  because  of  high  production  costs,  the 
Shadegrown  acreage  may  be  considerably  curtailed  next  year,  to- 
gether with  the  phenomenal  growth  in  demand  for  this  commodity, 
there  seems  small  probability  that  prices  will  recede  from  their  pres- 
ent high  level  for  some  time  to  come. 

Havwux  Tobacco. — In  the  review  of  a  year  ago  the  following  state- 
ment was  made  concerning  the  price  outlook  for  Havana  in  1918: 
"The  prices  of  the  1917,  as  high  as  they  are,  cannot  be  affected  by 
the  prospects  for  a  big  production  from  the  crop  that  is  now  in 
course  of  cultivation,  and  which  will  be  harvested  early  in  1918. 
This  is  most  particularly  true  of  Santa  Clara  and  Vuelta  Abajo 
types."  This  prediction  was  fully  justified  by  the  developments  of 
the  year.  The  New  York  prices  of  the  1917  crop  not  only  did  not 
go  below  the  ninety  cents  and  $1  predicted,  but  went  considerably 
above  them. 

The  year  1918  was  characterized  by  a  distinct  shortage  in  desirable 
Havana  tobacco.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cir- 
cumstances growing  out  of  war  conditions,  this  shortage  would  un- 
doubtedly have  reached  a  dangerous  point.  The  situation  was  saved 
by  the  fact  that  production  of  Havana  cigars  was  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  labor  shortage  created  by  the  demands  of  military 
service,  war-work  industries,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
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"flu."  Had  it  not  been  for  these  retarding^  factors  in  production, 
the  shortage  would  certainly  have  been  much  greater,  with  a  strong 
probability  that  stocks  would  have  been  completely  depleted,  as  there 
was  most  certiainly  no  lack  of  ofders.  No  artificial  maBipuIaticm  was 
in  any  way  responsible  for  this  interesting  situation. 

The  Vuelta  Abajo  crop  was  practically  a  failure.  Manufacturers 
were,  therefore,  compelled  to  resort  to  the  extensive  use  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  1918  crop  of  Santa  Clara  was,  most  fortunately,  large  in 
quantity  and  contained  a  big  percentage  of  mild  tobacco,  which 
proved  an  excellent  substitute  for  Vuelta  Abajo.  In  response  to  the 
heavy  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  manufacturers,  Santa  Clara 
reached  a  record  high  level  in  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
centage of  first  and  second  capaduros  was  not  as  great  as  in  normal 
years,  and  this  fact  also  had  a  decidedly  augmentative  influence  on 
prices. 

The  quality  of  the  Santa  Clara  crop  was  better  than  for  some  years 
past,  and  while  there  still  remains  a  portion  in  first  hands,  the  quan- 
tity held  is  far  from  large,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  prices 
will  recede  from  their  present  high  level. 

The  Partido  crop,igeneralIy, speaking^ was  a  fair  onjeas  to  quality 
and  was  quickly  disposed  oif,  especially  the  wrapper  pgrtion,  which 
showed  no  defect. 

Should  exports  from  Havana  to  South  America  again  be  opened 
on  a  normal  basis,  the  present  available  supply  would  naturally  be 
greatly  diminished,  which  would  unquestionably  result  in  even  higher 
prices  than  those  now  prevailing. 

Sumatra  and  Java. — The  year  1918  was  a  stormy  one  for  those 
interested  in  the  Sumatra  and  Java  tobacco  business.  EHfficulties, 
which  seemed  at  one  time  insurmountable,  were  eventually  overcome, 
and. the  importers  succeeded,  during  the  latter  part  of  1918,  in  bring- 
ing in  about  25,000  bales  of  Sumatra  tobacco  and  5,000  bales  of  Java 
tobacco,  which  were  distributed  to  the  trade  during  September  and 
October. 

The  crop,  as  a  whole,  was  disappointing,  as  the  percentage  of  good 
tobacco  was  small  and  prices  were  extremely  high  for  desirable 
merchandise. .  Most  manufacturers  have  a  four  to  ten  months'  supply 
of  tobacco  on  hand,  and  the  leaf  dealers  have  a  stock  of  about  6,000 
bales,  one-half  of  which  is  more  suitable  for  export  than  for  domes- 
tic consumption. 

During  the  coming  year  the  1918  crop  cannot  be  transported  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  Holland,  and  the  tobacco  will  once  more 
be  brought  direct  from  Sumatra  to  this  country. 

The  crop  reports  are  good,  especially  of  Sumatra  tobacco.  The 
Java  crop  in  some  sections  has  suffered  from  drought,  but  judginjB^ 
from  last  reports,  the  wrapper  end  of  the  crop  is  satisfactory.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  of  the  new  tobacco  will  reach  this  country  untfl 
August  and  September,  as  the  crop  will  not  be  ready  until  April  or 
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May,  and  difficulties  in  regard  to  transportation  will  have  to  be  met. 
During  the  year  1919,  only  sixty  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop  will  be 
raised  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra. 

Porto  Rican  Tobacco. — The  high  quality  average  of  the  1918  crop 
of  Porto  Rican  tobacco  has  made  it  a  much  sought  after  crop,  sup- 
planting with  gei^uine  esteem  the  disfavor  brought  upon  it  by  the 
unfortunate  experience  with  the  1917  crop;  a  disfavor,  by  the  way, 
for  which  the  growers  and  packers  of  this  commodity  were  largely 
responsible  in  their  over-anxiety  to  supply  the  demands  of  that  year. 

The  quality  of  the  1918  crop  has  been  such  the  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  cigars  have  been  able  to  use  it  with  gratifying  success, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  very  little  of  this  tobacco  of  good  quality 
remains  on  the  market.  The  chief  characteristic  of  high-grade  Porto 
Rican  tobacco  is  its  perfect  burn  and  extreme  mildness,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  manufacturers  have  found  it  to  be  a  most  suc- 
cessful combination  with  Havana.  Its  growing  popularity  with  the 
smokers  is  shown  by  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  numerous  high- 
grade  blended  as  well  as  frankly  Porto  Rican  cigars  now  on  the 
market. 

During  the  present  year,  prices  on  desirable  grades  of  Porto  Rican 
tobacco  ranged  from  82c  to  88c  for  the  top  grades  of  the  1918  crop, 
and  from  6^  to  65c  for  the  shorter  sizes. 

The  present  intent  of  the  planters  is  to  again  raise  a  big  crop  in 
1919,  and  a  large  acreage  has  been  prepared  with  this  in  view.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  the  planters  have  been  favored  with  ideal  weather 
conditions.  The  large  number  of  men  released  from  military  service 
and  from  the  war  industries  have  greatly  eased  the  labor  situation, 
and  the  outlook  is  extremely  favorable  for  the  harvesting  of  a  record 
crop.  Cost  of  fertilizer  and  all  other  items  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  tobacco  are  still  very  high,  and  this,  together  with  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  this  commodity,  will  undoubtedly  have  a  ten- 
dency to  hold  prices  at  their  present  high  level. 

Comparing  the  1917  crop  with  that  of  1918,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  crop  of  the  previous  year,  suffering  as  it  did  from  adverse 
weather  conditions,  contained  a  large  percentage  of  inferior  tobacco ; 
while  that  of  the  present  year  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  the  lighter 
quality  tobacco,  so  much  desired  by  American  manufacturers. 

Manila  Tobacco. — The  close  of  the  year  1918  finds  the  manufac- 
turers and 'importers  with  more  Manila  tobacco  on  their  hands  than 
at  any  previous  period.  In  the  opinion  of  Manila  leaf  men,  prices 
of  this  commodity  will  remain  stationary  at  the  prevailing  level, 
notwithstanding  the  fluctuations  of  the  domestic  leaf  market. 

The  most  potent  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Philippine  Government 
has  prohibited  the  export  of  the  1917  Ysabella  to  the  United  States 
for  cigar  manufacturing  purposes,  because  of  its  thoroughly  dam- 
aged condition.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that,  with  the  1917  crop 
taken  out  of  the  market,  and  with  Manila  factories  rushed  as  they 
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are  by  a  demand  impossible  to  meet,  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  should  be  seeking  eagerly  after  all  old  stocks  available.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year,  prices  of  Philippine  tobacco  reached  the  highest 
point  ever  known. 

In  considering  the  price  future  of  Manila,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Philippine  tobaccos  have  always  been  extensively  used  in 
Belgium,  Austria  and  Holland,  and  as  soon  as  shipping  is  again 
available  for  tobacco  export,  these  tobaccos  will  undoubtedly  be 
among  the  first  to  be  moved. 

The  present  tremendous  demand  for  Manila,,  stripped,  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  for  some  time  to  come,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  necessary  labor  for  stripping,  in 
this  country,  will  be  available  for  some  time  to  come. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  EGG  TRADES 
For  the  Year  1918 

THE    BUTTER   TRADE 

Receipts  and  Exports  of  Butter,  with  Rangf  of  Prices  at  New  York, 

DURING  THE  YeAR  1918 


RtctxpU 
Months  Pkgs. 

January 188,064 

February 187,727 

March 210,062 

April 101,408 

May 284,264 

June 871,786 

July 844,904 

August :...  270,413 

September 206,063 

October 244,842 

November 174,646 

December 188,477 

Totals  for  1918.  2,804,600 
Totals  for  1917.  2,590,009 
Totals  for  1916.  8,948,969 
Totals  for  1916.  2.734,881 
Totals  for  1914.  2,612,886 
Totals  for  1913.  2,616,485 


Few  years  in  the  history  of  the  butter  trade  of  the  country  have 
been  so  full  of  interesting  features  as  that  of  1918.  New  elements 
were  constantly  injected  into  the  situation  and  surprises  came  so 
thick  that  operators  hardly  knew  what  to  expect  next.  Notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  Food  Administration  to  limit  profits  and 
restrain  elements  of  trading  that  might  affect  the  normal  course  of 
the  market  we  have  gone  to  higher  price  levels  on  fresh  goods  than 
were  ever  dreamed  of.  Even  during  the  Civil  War  period  no  such 
values  were  ever  reached.  The  speculative  movement  in  the  summer 
product,  however,  was  held  to  barely  normal  profits  by  these  restric- 
tions and  sixty  per  cent  of  the  storage  holdings  of  August  1  were 
taken  over  by  the  government  for  the  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  for  exportation  to  our  Allies  at  about  2@2j4c  over  cost  plus 
carrying  charges.  The  production  of  butter  throughout  the  country 
was  undoubtedly  a  little  larger  than  the  previous  year,  so  that  the 


Range 

OF  Prices  for  Finest  Grades 

IN  Cents  per  Lb. 

Exports   High  Scoring 
Lbs.          Creamery 

Extra 
Creamery 

Renovated 

Ladles 

8,874.079 

61Vi(&56 

60    964 

42    945 

86%94a% 

768,583 

49^^53 

48%  952 

46    946 

38    940% 

4,267.945 

41    949 

40^948 

88V4946 

81    988 

8.617,462 

41%@46% 

«%946^ 

88H940 

86%986% 

1,196.228 

48%(949 

42^948 

87H940 

81    984% 

480,866 

48    946 

42^946 

87%989% 

81    986% 

274,674 

44^946^ 

44    946% 

89    940% 

34%936% 

264,674 

46%@49 

44%948 

40    942% 

86    938% 

586.321 

49    968 

48H96S 

42%950 

88    948% 

2.160,191 

57%968 

67    962 

60    952 

40%944 

3,686,370 

69^969 

69    968 

60    951% 

39%946 

1,089,512 

68%971 

67^970 

61    964 

44    946 

22,008,739 

Av'g  62.30c 

Av'g  61.60c 

Av'g  44.20c 

Av'g  88.04c 

5,366.090 

'*     48.55c 

"     42.e0c 

"     88.19c 

"     88.96c 

20,400,702 

"     3190c 

"     84.10c 

"     29.86c 

"     28.62c 

8,749,920 

"     80.70c 

"     29.86c 

"     2189c 

"     21.78c 

2,449,192 

"     29.89c 

"     29.00c 

"     23.54c 

"     22.14c 

1,777,764 

"     32.28c 

"     81.46c 

*•     2149c 

"     23.68c 
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higher  prices  ruling  made  the  dairy  business  profitable  to  the  farmer, 
notwithstanding  the  very  high  cost  of  feed,  labor  etc.  And  one  of 
the  gratifying  features  was  the  steady  and  healthy  consumptive 
demand  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  crowd  the  substi- 
tutes onto  the  market.  Xew  York's  receipts  gained  214,591  pack- 
ages, running  the  total  for  the  year  up  to  2,804,600  packages,  as 
compared  with  2.590,809  packages  last  year,  and  2,948,989  packages 
in  1916,  when  all  previous  records  were  broken.  Averaging  the 
packages  at  60  lbs.  each  w^e  have  a  total  weight  this  year  of 
168,276.000 lbs. ;  and  figuring  the  value  of  the  supply  at  the  time  of 
arrival,  and  not  always  at  the  time  of  its  sale,  which,  in  the  case  of 
goods  carried  in  cold  storage  would  be  somewhat  higher,  the  years 
business  represents  $84;206,076,  a  gain  over  the  previous  year  of 
more  than  $20,000,000. 

The  early  months  of  the  year  were  marked  by  fewer  fluctuations 
in  values  than  usual.  Reserve  stocks  were  lighter  than  the  previous 
year,  but  the  overstocked  market  for  condensed  milk  with  a  million 
or  more  cases  banked  up  at  the  seaboard  awaiting  exportation, 
turned  a  large  quantity  of  milk  to  the  creameries,  and  our  receipts 
of  butter  gained  90,000  packages  during  January,  February  and 
March.  At  the  opening  of  January  prices  were  on  the  upturn  w\ih 
a  shortage  of  supplies  due  to  extreme  weather  conditions  in  produc- 
ing sections.  Fresh  creamery  extras  were  selling  at,  51j^(5)52c 
some  of  the  fancier  lots  going  >^@lc  higher:  firsts  at  46@50^c; 
seconds,  42@45j4c;  finest  storage  creamery,  46c;  good  to 
finest  New  York  State  dairy  at  46@50>4c;  fancy  brands  of 
renovated  at  42(o42V^c:  best  grades  of  ladles  at  36@37c; 
packing  stock  35@36>4c.  Trade  was  good  and  at  all  times  there 
was  some  scramble  for  the  fresh  supplies  as  the  fixing  by  the 
government  of  a  maximum  price  of  47c  on  held  creamery 
closed  the  freezer  doors  for  awhile.  Severe  storms  tied  up 
railroad  traffic  between  Missouri  River  points  and  New  York, 
causing  a  shortage  for  more  than  two  weeks  and  a  consequent  ad- 
vance of  2c  in  most  grades.  When  the  delayed  stock  reached  here 
the  market  slumped  back  and  January  closed  with  about  the  same 
range  of  values  as  at  the  opening  of  the  month.  The  government 
made  an  altotment  to  the  Allies  of  about  1,000,000  lbs.,  and  the 
purchases  of  betw^een  15,000  tubs  and  16,000  tubs  helped  to  clean 
up  the  old  goods  in  storage.  Values  held  up  with  only  slight  varia- 
tions until  the  third  week  in  February,  when  a  loss  of  consumptive 
demand,  increasing  receipts  and  constant  additions  to  the  accumu- 
lations of  fresh  table  grades  caused  a  drop  of  about  4c,  finest  cream- 
ery falling  to  47c  early  in  March.  In  the  meantime  there  was  a 
gradual  absorption  of  the  undergrades,  and  a  very  much  narrower 
range  of  quotations.  The  cheaper  sorts,  such  as  ladles  and  packing 
stock,  found  quite  an  export  outlet,  shippers  paying  up  to  42@43c. 
But  as  soon  as  that  demand  was  satisfied  prices  went  off  2@3c,  the 
home  requirements  falling  behind  the  quantity  offering.  Just  when 
the  table  grades  were  weakest  the  Allied  Commission  stepped  in 
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and  bought  18,000  tubs  of  held  and  fresh  creamery,  both  salted 
and  unsalted,  at  a  cost  of  46@47c,  and  sent  it  to  England  as  fast 
as  steamer  room  was  available.  But  this  did  not  stem  the  outgoing 
tide  permanently,  and  one  decline  followed  another  until  the  third 
week  in  March  when, standard  fancy  creamery  sold  up  at  40j/2@41c, 
with  other  grades  in  proportion.  Fractional  changes  followed  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  March  and  through  April,  but  the  general 
trend  was  upward  and  the  trade  year  closed  with  a  shortage  of 
stock  and  very  satisfactory  trading. 

Operators  generally  calculated  on  lower  markets  with  the  open- 
ing days  of  May,  but  the  government  requirements  were  so  heavy 
that  any  possible  surplus  was  taken  up  in  that  way,  which  gave  us 
a  very  strong  market.  Army  and  Navy  orders  for  100,000  lbs.  to 
700,000  lbs.  were  called  for  constantly,  and  it  soon  became  known 
that  the  Navy  was  about  to  close  contracts  for  approximately 
11,000,000  lbs.  of  specially  made  creamery  butter  from  sweet  cream, 
the  larger  part  to  be  packed  in  5  lb.  tins.  Under  these  conditions 
the  spring  declines  came  more  gradually  than  usual  and  it  was 
nearly  the  close  of  the  month  before  finest  creamery  got  down  to 
43c.  Some  butter  went  into  storage  during  May  and  according  to 
the  government  report  the  holdings  on  June  1  were  12,752,296  lbs., 
as  compared  with  9,953,184  lbs.  the  previous  year.  As  soon  as  the 
stock  was  full  grass  and  buyers  were  satisfied  that  values  would  not 
be  materially  lower  during  the  storage  period  speculative  trading 
became  quite  heavy.  Arguing  that  the  war  was  on,  a^nd  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  butter  to 
the  European  countries,  operators  here  thought  pretty  well  of  the 
deal  regardless  of  the  high  prices  prevailing.  So  that  the  month 
recorded  unusually  heavy  trading  in  all  directions.  Receipts  for 
June  totaled  371,735  packages,  about  131,250  packages  of  which 
went  into  local  cold  storages.  The  average  price  for  the  standard 
grade  of  extra  creamery  was  43:95c,  the  fancier  qualities  ranging 
about  Ic  higher.  It  was  the  period  of  finest  production,  and  while 
the  top  grades  naturally  sold  best,  other  sorts  found  a  good  place 
and  at  relatively  full  rates.  At  times  there  was  a  difference  of  only 
2c  between  extras  and  seconds.  State  dairy  was  not  much  of  a  fac- 
tor during  the  summer  season,  farmers  sending  most  of  their  milk 
to  the  creameries,  cheese  factories  and  condenseries.  Some  of  the 
cars  of  renovated  were  put  away  for  the  fall  and  winter  trade  and 
best  marks  held  up  to  38(r/  39c.  The  large  packers  of  the  country 
purchased  the  bulk  of  the  western  farmers'  butter,  known  commer- 
cially as  packing  stock,  and  it  brought  32@33j^c.  The  speculative 
movement  continued  fine  during  most  of  July,  and  considerable 
quantities  were  called  for  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and  a  rather  bull- 
ish market  was  reported  most  of  the  time.  Any  little  lull  in  the 
trading  was  generally  followed  by  marked  activity,  and  the  changes 
in  values  for  the  various  kinds  were  comparatively  slight.  This 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  rane:e  of  creamery  extras 
for  the  month  was  44@45j4c,  and  the  average  of  44.81c  was  only 
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.86c  more  than  the  average  for  June.  On  August  1  according  to 
the  government  figures  there  were  87,382,926  lbs.  in  421  warehouses 
of  the  country,  of  which  New  York  was  credited  with  319,497  pack- 
ages in  the  public  freezers,  besides  57,458  packages  in  private  re- 
frigerators. Local  consumptive  demand  fell  6flF  early  in  August 
owing  to  the  extreme  heat  which  drove  so  many  of  our  people  out 
of  the  city,  but  this  was  partially  offset  by  a  shrinkage  in  produc- 
tion, considerable  depreciation  in  quality,  and  enlarged  out-of-town 
demand.  A  gradual  hardening  of  values  followed,  and  when  the 
Food  Administration  issued  an  order  under  date  of  August  27 
'  commandeering  60  per  cent  of  all  the  holdings  in  the  public  ware- 
houses on  August  1,  where  the  individual  holdings  were  10,000  lbs. 
or  more,  our  market  responded  with  further  advances.  The  com- 
mandeering order  practically  tied  up  40,000,000  lbs.  of  the  late 
May,  June  and  July  product,  all  of  which  was  needed  for  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Allied  Governments.  The  slow  process  of  disposing  of 
this  stock  was  a  source  of  aggravation  to  the  trade,  and  the  subse- 
quent action  of  the  government  limiting  the  profits  that  could  be 
made  on  the  held  goods  forced  owners  to  break  up  the  stock  into 
as  small  lots  as  possible.  The  irregular  prices  obtained  in  conse- 
quence made  any  reliable  open  trading  values  so  uncertain  that 
quotations  for  the  held  butter  were  entirely  withheld  throughout  the 
fall  and  winter.  And  this  action  by  the  Food  Administration,  which 
so  seriously  interfered  with  normal  trade  condftions,  was  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  a  wild,  flighty  market  for  fresh  butter  later 
on.  August  closed  with  the  fanciest  creamery  selling  at  49c :  extras 
at  48c;  firsts  at  45l^>(W47j'<c:  seconds  at  43(a:45c;  standard  reno- 
vated at  42(r?42>4c;  fresh  ladles  at  36i^@38i4c;  No.  2  packing 
stock  at  SSyic. 

As  we  ran  into  September  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  strong 
features.  Buying  was  very  free,  local  jobbers  bidding  against  each 
other  sharply,  and  in  many  cases  the  price  seemed  to  be  less  an 
object  than  of  securing  the  goods.  Everyone  predicted  an  extreme 
shortage  in  the  late  winter,  and  operators  tried  to  anticipate  their 
wants.  Receipts  dropped  oflF  quite  sharply  and  fell  to  208,053  pack- 
ages for  the  month— 62,000  packages  behind  August,  and  163,600 
packages  short  of  the  flush  month  of  June.  Without  scarcely  a 
moment  of  hesitation  prices  climbed  upward  rapidly,  and  there  was 
a  net  gain  in  the  four  weeks  of  14c  on  the  best  table  grades.  This 
meant  that  extras  were  selling  at  the  close  of  the  month  at  62c. 
During  this  period  several  million  pounds  were  >vithdrawn  from  the 
w^arehouses  for  use,  and  our  local  stocks  had  been  reduced  to 
289,646  packages,  including  36,760  packages  held  in  the  private 
boxes.  There  was  some  reaction  from  this  bullish  movement  the 
first  week  in  September,  prices  declining  5c  on  the  better  grades 
of  table  butter  and  other  qualities  easing  oflF,  but  not  in  the  same 
proportion.  This  break  was  evidently  too  heavy.  Operators  began 
to  think  better  of  the  situation,  larger  trading  followed  for  a  few 
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days  and  values  recovered  4c,  only  to  fall  back  again  the  following 
week.  The  same  general  conditions  prevailed  the  latter  part  of 
October,  all  of  November  and  most  of  December.  There  were 
days  when  the  tone  was  soft,  but  the  weak  spots  soon  disappeared 
and  gradually  the  whole  line  of  values  worked  upward.  The  trade 
had  never  passed  through  a  period  of  such  high  prices,  and  the  ten- 
sion became  so  tight  at  times  that  slight  changes  in  values  came 
without  apparent  basis.  Operators  were  nervous  and  as  the  year 
drew  to  a  close  sellers  were  just  as  anxious  to  avoid  any  accumu- 
lation of  stock  as  buyers  were  determined  to  keep  their  purchases 
down  to  immediate  needs.  Prices  reached  such  a  high  point  that 
we  attracted  22  cars  of  California  and  Oregon  butter  this  way, 
which  gave  so  much  relief  that  the  market  weakened  the  last  week 
in  December.  In. October  we  exported  2,150,191  lbs.,  largely  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  clearance  for  November  were  over  3,500,000 
lbs.  A  marked  feature  of  the  closing  days  of  the  year  was  the 
widening  out  of  values,  the  finer  qualities  pulling  far  away  from 
other  grades.  At  times  there  was  a. range  of  4^c  in  the  one  classi- 
fication of  creamery  firsts,  and  a  spread  of  5@6c  between  good 
seconds  and  extras  was  not  uncommon. 


THE   CHEESE   TRADE 

For  the  Year  1918 
Receipts  and  Exports  op  Cheese  with  Range  of  Prices  at  New  York 

DURING  THE  YeAR  1918 


Range  of  Prices  for  Highest  Grades  of  Flats 
IN  Cents  per  Lb. 


Months 

January , 

February 

March   

Receipts 
Boxes 
.     54,691 
.      88^11 
.      88,730 
.    101,758 
..   115,806 
.    160.571 
.    125,149 
.     80,181 
.      48,464 
.     60,733 
.     59,808 
.      42,321 

,     907,612 
.1,134,216 

Exports 

Lbs, 

412.401 

684,004 

1.971,063 

6,141,7»4 

7,698,961 

6,164,900 

4.364,313 

1,847,751 

866.617 

828,168 

477,068 

687,484 

81.279,504 
34,744,023 

State 

Factory 

Fresh 

28^(S)26% 

23*  ®24H 
22    &7S^ 

28    ^24 

24    (8)269& 

25%®27 

27    931 

31^(8>83H 

82^@36Mi 

36%®87% 

22    @87^ 
21%@27 

State 
Factory 

Held 
2A%e26^ 
2694<S»26H 
24^<9a6H 
24    926 
24H®26 

3o'*®86 
88    987 

24    987 
28    927% 

State 

Light  Skims 

Fresh 

17^918% 
18    918% 
17    918 

16  91S 

17  917% 

17  918% 

18  920% 

20  921% 

21  924% 
24    926% 
24%927 
27    928% 

16    928% 
15%921 

State 
Light  Skims 

Held 
19    920% 
19    920% 
19    920 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auffust       .•••••«« 

18    920 
18    91»% 

September 

October 

November 

December 

ToUla  for  1918. 
Totals  for  1017. 

18    920% 
18%920% 

The  year  1918  was  one  of  extreme  fluctuations  in  value  of  Amer- 
ican Cheddar  cheese.  A  very  heavy  stock  of  1917  make  was  car- 
ried over  in  the  warehouses  into  January,  1918,  dealers  generally 
having  anticipated  heavy  buying  here  by  the  British  government. 
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There  was  a  prevailing  belief  that  Great  Britain  would  be  forced  to 
clear  our  markets  of  all  available  surplus  at  any  figure  it  was  re- 
quired to  pay  and  permit  holders  to  realize  a  profit.  As  it  de- 
veloped Great  Britain  was  actually  very  short  of  cheese.  It  lost 
some  large  cargoes  from  the  Antipodes  and  the  Canadian  make  was 
barely  sufficient  for  its  army  needs.  But  the  British  government 
was  in  complete  control  of  the  trade  and  it  chose  to  cut  down  the 
civilian  cheese  ration  rather  than  enter  the  uncontrolled  American 
markets  and  buy  in  competition  with  our  domestic  trade.  It  made 
this  decision  partly  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  partly  through 
fear  of  antagonizing  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  The  exportable 
surplus  of  Cheddar  cheese  produced  in  both  these  provinces  had 
been  commandeered  by  Great  Britain  at  prices  considerably  lower 
than  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  pay  for  our  American  re- 
serve to  get  our  holders  out  whole  Thus  during  the  early  part  of 
1918  our  export  demand  was  relatively  very  light  and  the  confidence 
of  holders  in  later  export  developments,  a  fairly  active  domestic 
trade  and  a  light  winter  make  were  the  sole  supports  of  values. 
At  the  opening  of  January  fancy  old  whole  milk  cheese  were  selling 
at  24)4 @25c  and  fancy  fresh  23^@24c  and  as  the  month  pro- 
gressed there  was  enough  domestic  buying  and  enough  confidence 
among  holders  to  permit  a  gradual  advance.  Confidence  was  main- 
tained in  a  measure  by  repeated  rumors  of  a  resumption  of  export 
buying  and  by  February  1  fancy  old  cheese  had  moved  up  to  26(a^ 
26f/2C.  Practically  no  fresh  makes  were  arriving,  the  winter  produc- 
tion being  extremely  light. 

But  February  brought  complications  for. our  cheese  dealers.  It 
developed  that  the  Food  Administration,  noting  the  heavy  reserve 
and  the  continued  absence  of  British  demand  from  our  markets,  had 
made  representations  to  tfie  British  Ministry  of  Food,  pointing  out 
that  their  failure  to  clear  our  cheese  reserve  would  mean  a  de- 
moralized market  here,  low  prices  and  less  incentive  for  production 
during  1918.  And  it  was  further  pointed  out  that  a  failure  to 
encourage  a  heavy  1918  make  of  cheese  in  this  country  might  be 
disastrous  since  the  need  would  probably  be  greater  the  ensuing 
year.  We  understand  that  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  had  de- 
cided, before  being  approached  by  our  Food  Administration,  not 
to  enter  the  uncontrolled  American  market  for  cheese.  However, 
if  this  decision  had  been  actually  made  it  was  reconsidered,  and  an 
order  was  placed  with  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  for  about 
12,000,000  lbs.  of  our  cheese,  with  the  proviso  that  the  price  paid 
would  be  limited  to  24c,  seaboard,  a  lower  price  than  the  actual 
cost  to  owners  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  reserve.  Tys  unsettled  the 
market,  as  did  a  simultaneous  announcement  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  that  holders  would  be  forced  to  unload  their  entire 
reserve  of  cheese  by  June  IfT  except  a  moderate  quantity  to  be  car- 
ried under  special  permit  for  special  trade  requiring  old  cheese 
all  summer.  Holders  were  thus  faced  with  the  necessit}'  of 
unloading  before  the  new  season,  they  saw  the  reserve  was  too 
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large  for  our  domestic  demand  to  absorb,  in  spite  of  some  en- 
largement due  to  national  advertising  of  cheese  by  the  government 
and  others.  And  they  saw  the  export  outlet  practically  controlled  by 
Great  Britain.  There  was  no  escape  from  the  inevitable.  Meetings 
of  holders  were  held  in  the  large  cities  and  it  was  agreed  volun- 
tarily to  offer  cheese  to  Great  Britain  at  the  24c  seaboard  price,  each 
putting  in  the  pool  a  proportionate  share  of  his  holdings.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  exportation  of  some  12,000,000  lbs.  of  the  surplus 
would  relieve  our  market  and  permit  a  clearance  of  the  remainder 
by  domestic  trade.  Thus,  while  the  big  sales  were  all  to  Great 
Britain  at  24c  seaboard,  holders  held  up  their  price  to  local  trade 
and  the  domestic  buyers  paid  25>4@26^c  for  the  moderate  quan- 
tity of  fancy  old  stock  taken.  However  there  were  few  cheese  good 
enough  to  command  these  figures  as  large  quantities  moved  during 
the  winter  had  been  injured  by  freezing,  so  severe  was  the  weather. 

As  March  passed  the  market  weakened  and  many  holders  who 
had  spurned  the  British  government's  bid  of  24c  ran  to  them  with 
their  cheese.  The  offer  to  pay  24c  was  held  open  throughout  the 
month  and  it  is  probable  that  more  than  the  12,000,000  lbs,  originally 
ordered  were  taken  for  shipment.  By  the  end  of  March  no  fancy 
old  flats  or  twins  were  selling  above  24^@25>2C  and  much  of  the 
business  was  at  24c,  while  the  few  fresh  on  the  market  sold  around 
22j4@233^c. 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  Allied  Provision  Export  Com- 
mission, through  whom  all  the  cheese  were  taken  for  the  British 
government,  that  beginning  April  1  the  price  offered  for  old  Ameri- 
can cheese  would  be  reduced  from  24c  to  23c  seaboard.  Even  at 
the  price  reduction  a  good  many  additional  lots  were  secured,  though 
throughout  the  month  of  April  domestic  buyers,  taking  small  lots 
of  selected  State  flats,  paid  up  to  25@25>^c,  rare  sales  late  in  the 
month  as  high  as  26c.  The  Allied  Commission  before  the  close  of 
April  took  a  good  many  cheaper  grades  of  old  cheese  thus  relieving 
the  market,  and  they  paid  22c  for  fancy  fresh  twins.  Some  were 
sold  at  that,  though  best  fresh  State  flats  sold  to  domestic  trade 
up  to  22>^@23c. 

Toward  the  close  of  April  the  Allied  Commission,  having  set  the 
price  on  Canada's  exportable  surplus  of  cheese  for  the  new  season 
at  23c  for  No.  1,  raised  its  bid  for  American  fresh  makes  to  22j^c. 
Some  average  qualities  were  secured  at  that  during  early  May, 
though  fancy  fresh  brought  more  money  from  local  trade,  selling 
up  to  23(d)23^4c  up  to  May  11  when  market  eased  off  ^c,  though 
during  the  balance  of  May  best  flats  held  at  23c. 

By  June  1  the  heavy  reserve  of  the  early  spring  had  been  almost 
wholly  disposed  of  and  the  position  was  generally  considered 
healthy.  Fewer  fancy  fresh  makes  were  secured  by  the  Allied 
Commission  for  export  at  22>4c  and.  local  trade  absorbed  the  make 
at  gradually  hardening  prices.  From  23c  on  June  1  fancy  State  flats 
advanced  to  23^@24c  by  June  13  and  this  latter  figure  was  well 
sustained  up  to  July  1.    Medium  grades  were  kept  well  cleared  by 
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domestic  buyers  and  the  Allied  Commission,  which  paid  from  21@ 
22^c,  a  few  lots  being  taken  as  high  as  23c. 

The  make  was  not  very  heavy  during  June  and  with  a  good  do- 
mestic trade  and  continued  buying  for  export  the  accumulation  of 
stock  in  the  wareliouses  was  unusually  light  by  July  1.  In  New 
York  City  on  that  date  public  warehouses  held  only  ohe-third  of 
the  supply  on  hand  July  1,  1917.  The  shortage  in  reserve  was  not 
confined  to  this  city,  it  was  country  wide,  and  during  July  our 
market  advanced  more  rapidly,  reaching  24^@2Sc  for  fancy  State 
•  flats  by  the  15th  and  25i/^@25^  by  the  31st.  All  low  grades  were 
very  firm  and  export  buying  kept  the  market  cleared  of  anvthing  at 
all  useful  around  21>^@22j^c. 

An  important  factor  in  preventing  a  heavy  accumulation  of 
cheese  in  the  warehouses  during  the  1918  storage  season,  and  in 
curbing  an  advance  in  prices  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
statistical  position,  was  the  regulation  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  the  middle  of  June,  limiting  wholesalers'  profits  to 
^c  per  lb.  on  carlot  sales ;  l^^c  per  lb.  on  sales  less  than  a  car  but 
more  than  7,000  lbs.;  U4c  per  lb.  on  sales  from  500  to  7,000  lbs. 
and  3c  per  lb.  on  sales  less  than  500  lbs.  These  limits  were  amended 
the  middle  of  July  as  follows:  ^c  on  carlots;  1^4^  on  7,000  lbs. 
to  carlot;  l^c  on  4,000  lbs.  to  7,000  lbs.;  25^c  on  1,000  lbs.  to 
4,000  lbs. ;  3c  on  100  lbs.  to  1,000  lbs.  and  SJ^c  on  less  than  100  lbs. 
The  effect  of  these  limitations  was  to  induce  the  sale  of  all  storage 
cheese  as  soon  as  the  market  had  risen  sufficiently  to  show  the 
maximum  profit  to  owners.  Thus  our  June  cheese  was  cleared 
early,  also  our  July  cheese,  the  early  goods  being  replaced  by  later 
makes.  This  also  kept  cured  cheese  in  distributing  channels  all 
summer  and  promoted  a  large  consumption,  since  qualities  oflFered 
at  retail  averaged  better  than  usual. 

During  August,  in  spite  of  liberal  selling  of  earlier  stored  cheese, 
our  market  advanced  quite  rapidly,  opening  August  1  at  25 ^c  for 
fancy  State  flats  and  winding  up  on  the  31st  of  the  month  at  26^@ 
27c.  Receipts  were  moderate,  domestic  demand  large  and  the 
strength  continued  during  September  in  spite  of  reduced  exporta- 
tion, the  market  on  fancy  State  flats  advancing  to  30^@31c  by  the 
close  of  the  month.  The  sharp  advance  did  not  materially  aflFect 
consumption  since,  with  profits  limited  and  most  of  the  distributing 
trade  on  held  cheese,  the  advancing  wholesale  price  of  fresh  was 
not  promptly  carried  to  retail  stores.  During  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember many  held  cheese  were  sold  at  retail  for  less  money  than 
fresh  makes  were  bringing  at  the  same  time  in  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket. Thus  the  attempt  at  profit  regulation  had  a  very  decided  dis- 
organizing eflfect  and  by  preventing  a  normal  accumulation  of  re- 
serve defeated  itself.  It  held  down  prices  during  the  period  cheese 
should  have  been  going  to  the  warehouses  and  it  caused  before  the 
close  of  the  year  almost  famine  price  levels  in  our  wholesale  market. 
We  venture  the  opinion  that  without  profit  regulation  there  would 
have  been  no  Hj^^c  diff'erence  between  the  lowest  price  registered  in 
June  and  the  highest  price  of  December. 
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During  the  closing  three  months  of  1918  prices  for  fresh  cheese 
in  our  wholesale  markets  continued  to  advance  quite  rapidly. 
Values  of  held  goods  were  depressed  by  profit  limits  and  we  saw 
an  unnatural  and  anomalous  situation — fancy  old  cheese  selling  for 
less  money  than  the  winter  makes,  the  latter  of  course  averaging 
far  inferior  in  quality.  But  the  fancy  old  were  not  available  to  all 
comers  at  these  cut  rates.  They  were  forced  to  sell  for  less  than 
their  actual  value  and  naturally  there  was  more  demand  for  them 
at  the  depressed  prices  than  supply.  Holders  pieced  them  out  to 
regular  trade  and  shoppers  found  them  hard  to  secure.  Fancy  fresh 
State  flats  opened  at  31j4@32c  on  October  1,  advanced  to  32y2@ 
32^c  by  November  1  and  to  36,^^@37c  by  December  1,  then  to 
37@37j^c  a  few  days  later.  But  at  this  extreme  figure  the  market 
lost  its  fire  and  no  further  advance  was  registered  during  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  year.  But  statistically  the  position  was  very  strong 
on  December  31.  Urner-Barry  Co.'s  compilation  of  holdings  in 
principal  storage  centers  of  the  east  and  middle  west  on  January  1 
showed  a  reserve  of  only  259,400  boxes  against  943,000  boxes  the 
previous  year,  a  very  unusual  shortage.  However,  the  previous 
year's  stock  was  abnormally  heavy. 

On  the  whole  the  year  was  not  one  of  large  profits  to  traders. 
The  opening  months  were  unprofitable  and  full  advantage  of  the 
sharp  advances  on  the  1918  crop  were  prevented  by  profit  limits 
imposed  by  the  government. 

Our  trade  in  skim  cheese  was  not  of  as  great  importance  during 
1918  as  in  former  years.  The  passing  of  the  free  lunch  reduced 
the  domestic  consumption  and  the  export  demand  was  the  chief  out- 
let. Prices  followed,  more  or  less  closely,  the  rise  in  whole  milks 
and  extreme  figures  were  paid  for  best  grades  the  closing  months 
of  the  year. 

THE    EGG   TRADE 

Receipts,  Storage  Movement,  Calculated  Monthly  Output  and  Whole- 
sale Prices  for  Leading  Grades  at  New  York  City  during  1918 


Receipts 
in  market 
Months  80  doa. 

Cases 

January 108,328 

February 155,381 

March 712,174 

April 907,600 

May 680,009 

June   560,538 

July 483,368 

August 449.849 

September 382,971 

October  288,040 

November 196,673 

December 208,348 

January,  1919 


In 

Storage 

1st  of 

Month 

Caicuiated 
Output  from 
Storage         Receivers 
Input+               to 
or  Output —  Distributors 

Range 
FOR  Pri 

Western 
Fresh 

OF  Prices 
UE  Grades 

Refriger- 
erator 

264,000 

—235.000 

326.000 

61    (8>71 

41H@50 

29,000 

—  26,700 

190,000 

4m  (3)66 

3.300 

+  44.286 

637,000 

34%(g)42H 

47,586 

H-535.576 

368.943 

3m@38^ 

583.162 

+293,636 

388,300 

32^(8)37% 

876.798 

H-  86.123 

460.100 

33    ^40 

961,921 

+  19,008 

460.000 

36    ®45 

41     (g)42 

980.924 

—    2,692 

483.160 

39    (950 

41     (8>44 

978,232 

—  68,115 

398,600 

44    055 

42%  (8)46 

910,117 

—170,575 

429,000 

52    (8»61 

48%  (8)47% 

719,310 

—261,974 

446,200 

56    (8)72 

44%051 

467,336 

—290.881 

462.400 

61H@74 

43    6)56 

176,455 
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The  receipts  given  are  as  compiled  by  the  New  York  Mercan- 
tile Exchange.  They  include  approximately  40,000  cases  received  in 
transit  for  export.  The  calculated  trade  output  does  not  include 
exports,  of  which  there  were  approximately  88,000  cases  during 
1918  from  New  York,  chiefly  to  Europe,  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

The  "calculated  output"  is  figured  with  reference  to  changes  in 
accumulations  outside  of  cold  storage. 

The  unusually  severe  weather  of  the  winter  of  1917-18  continued 
until  early  February.  Egg  production  was  small,  and  the  moderate 
storage  reserves  were  chiefly  exhausted  by  February  1.  Scarcity 
led  to  high  prices  in  January,  western  fresh  of  the  better  grades 
averaging  65^c.  The  storage  eggs  carried  into  January,  1918,  ad- 
vanced in  real  value  to  prices  above  those  that  could  be  charged 
under  Food  Administration  regulations,  which,  under  war  powers, 
limited  permissible  profits.  The  last  sales  were  chiefly  at  48(rt50c 
on  the  '*cost-plus-prbfit"  restriction.  Many  dealers  would  have  been 
glad  to  pay  5c  a  dozen  more. 

In  February  moderating  weather  gave  promise  of  increasing  sup- 
plies and  prices  fluctuated,  but  by  February  23  arrivals  had  not  in- 
creased enough  to  supply  demands  at  any  material  permanent  reduc- 
tion and  at  that  time  the  market  was  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
daily  receipts  which  were  clearing  very  closely  at  62j^@63j4c  for 
western  in  spite  of  a  knowledge  that  much  larger  supplies  were  in 
transit  and  that  prices  would  drop  heavily  as  soon  as  supplies  ar- 
rived. 

Th6  "spring  break"  came  suddenly  in  the  following  week.  Ar- 
rivals increased  rapidly  toward  the  spring  flush  and  in  a  few  days 
the  market  had  fallen  to  34^@35y2C — a  drop  of  about  27c  a  dozen 
in  nine  days. 

There  was  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  price  level  at  which  storage 
operators  would  support  the  market,  but  up  to  mid-March  an  un- 
usually heavy  consumptive  demand  predominated  in  affecting  prices 
and  led  to  a  recovery  to  41(5)42j/^c  by  March  18.  After  that  the 
heavy  arrivals  began  to  accumulate  and  prices  settled  to  a  range  of 
31J/2@3654c  early  in  April  before  storage  operations  gave  firm  sup- 
port. April  receipts  were  very  large  but  the  state  of  war  led  to 
expectation  of  a  high  ruling  of  prices  throughout  the  year  and  with- 
drawals to  cold  storage  were  so  great  as  to  cause  some  later  advance, 
the  late  April  trading  being  chiefly  at  a  range  of  34j^@37j/$c  with 
some  special  marks  of  storage  packings  going  to  the  warehouses  at 
slightly  higher  cost. 

Accumulations  in  cold  storage  at  the  close  of  April  at  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  were  1,496,036  cases  against 
1,124,000  cases  the  previous  year  but  this  was  not  phenomenal, 
being  exceeded  by  some  200,000  cases  in  1915. 

May  accumulations  were  less  than  in  1917  but  the  total  was  con- 
sidered large  in  relation  to  the  high  cost  and  as  the  warm  weather 
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came  our  prices  fell  to  a  range  of  32^@35j/2C  though  recovering 
l@l>4c  by  the  end  of  May. 

June  brought  further  material  decrease  in  supply,  both  actually 
and  relatively  to  the  previous  year.  At  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  June  accumulations  in  storage  were  only  487,614 
cases  against  886,000  cases  in  June  1917.  This  brought  the  total 
holdings  below  the  previous  year  and  led  to  a  general  increase  of 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  market.  An  upward  trend  of  prices 
prevailed  throughout  June  and  early  July  when  an  unprecedented 
condition  of  supply  and  demand  led  to  an  actual  reduction  of  storage 
reserves  a  full  month  before  the  usual  date.  Under  these  stimu- 
lating influences  prices  for  fresh  western  reached  a  range  of  42@ 
45c  early  in  July  and  sales  of  storage  eggs  were  made  at  41@42^c. 
Later  in  July  there  was  again  some  gain  of  accumulations  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  under  a  slackening  of  demand,  but  Chicago 
and  Boston  made  net  decreases  in  reserve  for  July  as  a  whole  and 
prices  were  sustained  with  remarkable  steadiness  for  about  a  month, 
after  which  they  again  turned  upward. 

August  brought  relatively  liberal  receipts  but  intense  hot  weather 
caused  much  waste  and  high  quality  eggs  were  relatively  scarce. 
High  grades  advanced  during  August  to  44@50c  but  undergrades 
sold  at  a  wide  range  of  lower  prices,  some  very  poor  down  to  $  6@8 
a  case.  There  was  the  usual  decreasing  supply  of  fresh  tggs  during 
the  fall  and  the  advancing  tendency  was  almost  constant  up  to  the 
early  December  when  the  pinnacle  of  prices  was  reached  at  71@74c 
for  prime  to  choice  western  fresh. 

Later,  under  the  influence  of  remarkably  mild  December  weather 
and  indications  of  increasing  production  fresh  eggs  fell  back  with 
a  nervous,  fluctuating  market,  the  year  closing  at  a  range  of 
64@66c. 

Unloading  the  Reserve,— Tht  unloading  of  refrigerator  reserve 
was  done  under  abnormal  and  artificial  influences.  Regulations  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  placed  limits  upon  per- 
missible profits  and  on  much  of  the  supply,  particularly  the  more 
moderate  cost  early  packings,  real  values  advanced  to  point  above 
the  limitation.  The  regulations  led  to  much  confusion.  There  was 
no  generally  clear  understanding  of  what  charges  might  and  might 
not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  cost  and  no  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice. Lateral  trading  was  also  restricted  and  this  often  made  im- 
possible a  free  distribution  to  channels  where  goods  were  needed. 
All  proper  and  normal  relation  between  quality  and  price  was  de- 
stroyed. The  natural  value  advanced  beyond  the  permissible  limit 
of  charge  on  most  of  the  best  goods  and  much  of  the  time  holders 
of  fine  early  packings  that  had  arrived  in  fine  order  had  to  sell  them 
for  less  than  could  be  obtained  for  inferior  qualities  that  have  cost 
more  when  stored.  During  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  led  the  trade  to  put  up  with  these  enforced  anoma- 
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lous  and  often  absurd  situations  with  resignation,  but  there  were  few 
who  believed  that  anybody  was  benefitting  by  them. 

The  outward  movement  from  warehouses  was  relatively  light  in 
August  but  became  more  nearly  normal  in  September  and  in  the 
latter  month  large  orders  by  the  British  Ministry  for  later  export 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  position.  Summer  sales  of  storage 
eggs  were  chiefly  as  41@42>4  until  mid-August  when  free  buying 
for  future  needs  turned  prices  upward  and  there  was  later  a  con- 
stant upward  tendency  until  mid-December  when  sales  were  ranging 
all  the  way  from  43c  to  55c,  cost  rather  than  quality  having  the 
controlling  influence  or  price.  There  was  a  decline  of  about  3c 
toward  the  holidays  under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  mild 
weather,  but  storage  eggs  were  much  less  affected  than  fresh  since 
the  rate  of  output  promised  an  early  exhaustion  of  the  reserve.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  there  were  only  429,007  cases  remaining  in 
the  warehouses  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
and  the  December  output  at  these  points  had  been  748,100  cases 
so  that  large  increase  in  fresh  was  plainly  necessary  to  avoid  ex- 
treme shortage  during  January. 

Comparative  Storage  EgCs  Stock  (Patitly  Estimated)  December  31 

1918 

Cases 

Chicago    113,061 

New  York   176,455 

Boston    99,013 

Philadelphia    40,478 

Total  429,007       658,800       617.000       863.500 


1917 

1916 

1916 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

200,000 

350.000 

350,000 

260,000 

169.000 

330,000 

133,000 

68,000 

151,000 

65,800 

30,000 

32,500 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  PETROLEUM  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
For  the  Year  1918 

Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  it  became  clear  that 
the  military  success  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Allies  depended, 
to  a  marked  degree,  on  an  adequate  supply  of  petroleum  products. 
The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  established  an  Oil  Division, 
and  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  came  together  in  a  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Committee.  In  this  way  both  production  of  crude 
and  manufacture  of  products  were  sufficiently  stimulated  to  meet  the 
enormous  demand. 

General  Conditiotis. — At  the  beginning  of  1918,  production  of 
crude  oil  faced  a  probable  decline  in  volume.  Some  of  the  larger 
proven  fields  seemed  to  have  passed  their  maximum,  giving  little 
promise  of  maintaining  the  very  large  output  of  the  previous  year ; 
but  the  pressure  on  the  industry  as  a  whole  under  war  conditions, 
aided  substantially  by  the  Government  in  securing  drilling  material, 
gave  unexpected  results.  There  was  an  increase  in  crude  output  of 
more  than  13,000,000  barrels.  This  was  still  further  augmented  by 
an  increase  of  7,000,000  barrels  of  crude  imports,  made  possible  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  diverting  a  number  of  tank 
steamers  from  transatlantic  service  to  that  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  large  production  in  this 
country  and  the  increase  in  imports,  the  supply  of  crude  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  call  for  refining  and  for  export.  The  total  re- 
quirements exceeded  current  American  supply  by  26,000,000  barrels, 
reducing  the  stocks  in  storage  by  that  amount.  In  1917  stocks 
above  ground  had  already  been  reduced  nearly  20,000,000  barrels. 
It  is  now  the  hope  that  the  fine  new  Ranger  field,  in  North  Central 
Texas,  referred  to  later  in  this  summary,  will  sufficiently  increase 
production  during  the  present  year  to  restore  these,  stocks  to  their 
former  total. 

The  refinery  consumption  of  crude  is  rapidly  approaching 
1,000,000  barrels  a  day.  Indeed,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Oil  Division  of  the  United  States  Fuel  ^Administration,  that  mark 
has  already  been  passed,  if  to  crude  is  added  distillate  purchased  by 
the  refineries  for  rerunning,  taking  it  away  from  the  fuel  oil  market 
At  any  rate,  refining  was  never  pushed  more  energetically  than 
during  1918.  The  war  called  for  unprecedented  quantities  of  gaso- 
line, lubricating  oils  and  fuel  oil,  compelling  not  only  the  running  of 
more  crude  but  the  use  of  special  and  more  difficult  methods  of 
manufacture  to  produce   these  and   other  special   products.     For 
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example,  25,000,000  pounds  more  wax  were  needed  to  preserve 
perishable  foods  sent  the  armies  abroad,  and  to  coat  shells  and  other 
munitions.  There  never  has  been  in  the  petroleum  industry  a  year 
to  match  1918.  * 

Production. — For  the  past  twenty  years  each  twelve  months  has 
shown  a  gain  in  volume  of  crude  oil  produced  in  the  United  States 
over  the  preceding  twelve  months,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1906.  Nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen  continued  this  record  of 
increases  with  some  13,500,000  barrels  over  1917,  which,  in  turn, 
had  made  a  gain  of  nearly  20,000,000  barrels  over  1916.  Our  table 
shows,  for  the  interval  of  five  years,  an  advance  from  259,000,000 
barrels  to  340.000,000  barrels.  Xo  one  field  in  this  industr}' — now 
nation-wide — can  claim  the  credit  for  this  result.  Practically  ever>' 
section  made  a  gain.  Louisiana,  with  an  increase  of  4,700,000  bar- 
rels, happened  to  just  outstrip  California  by  a  few  thousand  barrels; 
but  the  Pacific  Coast  field  is  easilv  pre-eminent,  with  an  output  for 
the  State  well  beyond  the  100,060,000-barrel  mark.  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  to  be  sure,  heads  the  list,  but  that  field  is  a  combination 
of  two  large  commonwealths,  either  of  which  by  itself  would  be 
surpassed  by  California.  It  might  be  remarked,  just  to  show  the 
fluctuation  in  the  output  of  these  crude  oil  fields,  that  Oklahoma  by 
itself  surpassed  California  in  1916,  and  again  in  1917,  but  has  now 
again  fallen  behind.  The  Pennsylvania  field  more  than  held  its  own, 
while  the  Lima  field,  which  has  been  declining  steadily,  produced 
almost  as  much  in  1918  as  in  1917.  These  results  are  noteworthy 
because  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  search  for  oil.  War  condi- 
tions aflfected  the  supply  of  labor  and  of  all  material  for  both  drilling 
and  storage,  while  under  the  direction  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
prices  were  kept  at  a  level  throughout  the  year,  although  both  sup- 
plies and  labor  advanced.  During  1918  a  new  field  in  North  Central 
Texas  made  its  appearance  in  a  sensational  manner.  A  territor>' 
150  miles  in  length  and  nearly  60  miles  in  width  was  tested.  Won- 
derful gushers  were  brought  in,  some  as  large  as  5,000  barrels  a 
day,  awakening  the  hope  of  oil  men  that  for  the  current  year,  and 
for  many  years  to  follow,  a  substantial  supply  may  be  expected  from 
this  source.  Tiie  possibility  of  volume  could  not  be  ascertained  in 
1918,  as  the  distance  to  the  nearest  transportation  and  the  difficulty 
of  erecting  tanks  for  storage  compelled  the  shutting  in  of  such  wells 
as  could  be  completed. 

No  fields,  except  the  Mid-Continent,  were  able  to  drill  as  many 
wells  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  in  that  territory  nearly  15,000 
wells  were  completed,  a  gain  which  more  than  made  up  the  reduction 
shown  in  all  other  fields. 
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CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Barrels  of  42  Gallons) 

Barrels 


Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

California , 

Texas     

Pennsylvania    

Louisiana    

Illinois     , 

Wyoming    , 

Lima   and   Indiana 

Others    


1818 

.131.867.558 
.101.637,870 
.  28,427,300 
.  25,270,189 
.  23,971,160 
.  13,263.563 
.  12,537,263 
.  3,135,499 
.       249,425 


Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

129,707,075 

12U30.317 

121,919,773 

101,285.309 

97,406.649 

91.919,170 

89,755,776 

99,775,327 

25.398.090 

28,618,427 

24,942,701 

20.068.184 

24,907,176 

22,859.194 

22.860,048 

24,101.048 

19,214,035 

16,670,167 

18,191,539 

14.309,435 

15,770,641 

15,986,160 

19.041,695 

21.919,749 

10,573.000 

6,490.000 

4,245.525 

3.477.275 

3,669,963 

4,373,569 

4,269,591 

5,062.543 

249.425 

249,425 

222,740 

313.665 

Total    340,359.827       326,896,054       308,295,429       305,449,388       290,312,635 

WELLS  COMPLETED  AND   DRY  HOLES  DURING  1918 

Pennsylvania      Ohio  (Liua)       Indiana         Mid-Continent 


Wells 

Month —                                 Com-  Dry 

pleted  Holes 

January    316  137 

February  339  130 

March   491  162 

April    597  182 

May   652  206 

June    681  224 

July 741  215 

August  689  205 

September  706  213 

October   692  212 

November 621  214 

December    673  197 

Total,   1918 7,198  2.297 

Total,  1917 7,648  2,742 

Totan   1916 7.784  2,418 

Total,  1915 5,146  2.298 

Total,  1914 6,855  2,541 

Total,   1913 8.727  2.612 

Total,  1912 5,227  1.508 

Illinois 


Wells 
Com- 
pleted 

15 
5 

30 
34 
59 
40 
52 
47 

28 

41 

31 
415 
533 
699 
262 
851 
972 
551 


Dry 
Holes 

"\ 
2 

2 

10 

4 

8 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

47 
63 
78 
Z7 
86 
97 
72 


Gulf  Coast 


Wells  Wells 

Com-  Dry  --Com-  Dry 

pleted  Holes  pleted  Holes 

7  ..  750  241 

12  5  763  218 

27  10  1,249  335 

18  7  1,410  388 

19  10  1,489  386 

36  14  1,731  520 

37  17  1.293  369 
25  14  1.376  466 
29  9  1,195  393 
14  2  1,218  398 
32  14  1,146  426 
22  8  1,128  336 

278  110  14,748  4,476 

267  94  11,637  2.879 

267  106  12,363  2.317 

194  97  6.457  1,897 

743  272  11,858  2,846 

308  97  12,566  2.879 

88  23  7,849  1,945 
California  Wyoming 


Month — 


Wells 
Com- 
pleted 


Wells 
Dry        Com- 
Holes       pleted 


January    13 

February   5 

March    27 

April  38 

May    30 

June    41 

July  46 

August  49 

September  38 

October    25 

November   42 

December    42 

Total,  1918 396 

Total.  1917 646 

Total,  1916 1,459 

Total,  1915 755 

Total,  1914 1,573 

Total.  1913 1,793 

Total,  1912 1,256 


4 

2 

9 

12 

10 

9 

14 

19 

11 

5 

13 

11 

119 

158 

352 

215 

388 

310 

280 


98 

97 

134 

130 

188 

170 

151 

153 

152 

126 

122 

118 

1,639 

1,570 

1,250 

852 

577 

728 

544 


Dry 
Holes 

47 
39 

52 

25 

70 

68 

76 

59 

60 

52 

40 

59 
647 
700 
453 
343 
166 
315 
132 


Wells  Wells 

Com-  Abati'  Com-     Dry 
pleted  Wells  pleted  Holes 


62 
51 

51 

48 

48 

46 

54 

45 

43 

50 

47 

41 

586 

7Z6 

567 

240 

421 

575 

847 


9 

3 

8 

2 

2 

6 

2 

6 

9 

6 

1 

7 

61 

92 

80 

34 

55 

97 

71 


5 
3 

17 
12 
21 
20 
22 
21 


3 
10 
5 
12 
6 
9 
3 


60   23 


26 
34 
15 


256   91 
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Prices, — In  February  Pennsylvania  crude  was  advanced  from 
$3.75  to  $4.00  per  barrel  at  the  wells,  and  the  crude  in  other  fields 
made  corresponding  increases  in  price.  Xo  further  change,  either 
up  or  down,  took  place  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Oil  Division  for  regulating  prices, 
a  table  of  maximum  premiums  being  also  established,  and  both 
prices  and  premiums  were  strictly  adhered  to.  As  the  price  of 
crude  went  up  export  oil  advanced  from  6j^c  to8!4C  per  gallon  in 
bulk,  and  from  12//2C  to  17j4c  per  gallon  in  barrels,  oil  in  barrels 
advancing  much  more  than  the  same  article  in  bulk,  because  the 
cost  of  the  package  was  greatly  increased. 

Exports. — The  exports  of  mineral  oils  from  the  United  States 
were  larger  in  1918  than  in  any  preceding  year.  Our  tables  happen 
to  be  limited  to  the  three  products — crude  oil,  refined  oil  and  naphtha 
—and  these  showed  a  total  22,000,000  gallons  less  than  for  1917. 
But  when  other  products  are  included,  like  lubricating  oil  and  fuel 
oil,  the  grand  total  is  some  70,000,000  gallons  greater  than  that  for 
1917.  Fuel  and  gas  oil  show  for  1918  a  total  larger  than  the  com- 
bined deliveries  of  crude,  refined  and  naphtha,  which  were  over 
1,000.000,000  gallons.  These  results  are  very  gratifying.  Xot  only 
was  there  great  difficulty  in  getting  ships  for  ocean  transportation— 
their  use  being  limited  almost  completely  to  carrying  goods  for  war 
purposes — but,  owing  to  the  war,  important  markets  were  cut  off 
enj:irely,  and  in  the  countries  of  the  Allies  consumption  was  re- 
stricted to  absolute  necessities.  Military  and  naval  requirements 
had  first  call  throughout  the  year,  w^hich  accounts  for  the  enormous 
shipments  of  fuel  oil.  War  conditions  also  explain  the  deliveries 
of  naphtha,  which  show  an  increase  of  53,000,000  gallons,  or  30 
per  cent,  nearly  50,000,000  gallons  of  the  increase  going  to  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

MONTHLY  RANGE  AND  AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1918 
Price  per  Gallon  of  S.  W.  110  Test  at  New  York  for  Export 

Barrels  Bulk 


Highest  Lowest  Average 

January    12.50c  12.50c  12.50c 

February    12.70c  12.50c  12.52c 

March    12.70c  12.70c  12.70c 

April    13.30c  12.70c  13.12c 

May    15.05c  13.30c  13.57c 

June    15.05c  15.05c  15.05c 

July    15.50c  15.05c  15.15c 

August    15.50c  15.50c  15.50c 

September    I5.50c  15.50c  15.50c 

October    17.25c  15.50c  15.57c 

November    17.25c  17.25c  17.25c 

December    17.25c  17.25c  17.25c 


Avg.  for  year  1918 14.96c        14.57c  14.64c 

Avg.  for  year  1917 10.28c 

Avg.  for  year  1916 8.76c 

Avtr.  for  year  1915 7.69c 

Avg.  for  vear  1914 8.42c 

Avg.  for  year  1913 8.64c 

Avg.  for  year  1912 8.33c 


Highest 

Lowest 

Averagi 

6.50c 

6.50c 

6.50c 

6.50c 

6.50c 

6.50c 

6.50c 

6.50c 

6.50c 

6.50c 

6.50c 

6.50c 

8.25c 

6.50c 

6.77c 

825c 

825c 

825c 

8.25c 

8.25c 

825c 

8.25c 

a25c 

8.25c 

8.25c 

8.25c 

825c 

8.25c 

8.25c 

825c 

8.25c 

8.25c 

825c 

8.25c 

825c 

825c 

7.67c 

7.52c 

7.54c 
5.49c 
4.99c 
4.17c 
4.92c 
4.9ec 
473c 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PRICE  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  DURING   1918 

Crude  Oil  at  Wells,    Pennsylvania 

January  $375      July    $4.00 

February    3.93      August   4.00 

March    4.00      September   4.00 

April    4.00      October  4.00 

May 4.00      November    4.00 

June   4.00      December   4.00 

AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS 

1918 : $3.97  1913 $2.46 

1917 3.25  1912 1.60 

1916 2.50  1911 1.30 

1915. 1.87  1910 1.34 

1914 1.89  1909 .■  1.65 

EXPORTS   OF   PETROLEUM   FROM   THE   PORT   OF  NEW    YORK 
TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  DURING  YEAR  1918. 

Refined  Oil  Gallons 

Great  Britain  83,694,508 

Holland    

Switzerland    1,153,680 

Belgium   5,010 

Denmark — 

Copenhagen    ; 3,718,883 

Iceland   2,286.109 

Sweden    8,056,164 

Norway 11,781,053 

France 50,286,711 

Portugal,  Azores  and  Madeira — Gibraltar,  Malta,  etc 5,366,544 

Italy 23,611,789 

Spain    1,345,920 

India — 

Bombay   1,721,190 

Kurrachee 500,000 

Calcutta  2,399,990 

Ceylon    

Malabar  Coast 1,317,180 

Rangoon 

Straits  Settlements — Penang  and  Singapore 1,095.866 

Arabia 220,000 

Java— Batavia 840,000 

Sourabaya,  Tjilatjap,  etc 

Molucca  Islands,  Macassar,  Padang 2,160,000 

China — Shanghai    1,550,000 

Tientsin,  Darien,  Chefoo,  Tsingtau,  etc 2,022,150 

Hong  Kong   2,385,000 

Amoy,  Foochow,  etc 

Saigon  and  Haiphong 1,275,500 

Philippine   Islands   1,300,000 

Japan  and  Korea — Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Itosaki 6,339,180 

Fusan-Chemulpo,  etc .• 1,522,000 

Greece    440,000 

Eg>'pt  (Inc.  Port  Said  F.  O.) 105,000 

Algeria,  Tunis  and  Morocco 690»890 
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West  Coast  Africa 4,698,423 

South  Coast  Africa 5,085^65 

East  Coast  Africa 1,437^ 

Bourbon,  Mauritius  and  Madagascar 

Australia   6.115,015 

New  Zealand   605.000 

Newfoundland  and  Canada S,O53i60 

Mexico 77,080 

Central  America  921.031 

Cuba  2,928^ 

Porto  Rico  398.755 

West  Indies  3,466,723 

U.  S.  of  Colombia 261,355 

Venezuela   ! 507,388 

British,  French  and  Dutch  Guiana 1,080,910 

Brazil    10,293,557 

Uruguay    2,249,168 

Argentine  Republic  5,830.532 

Chili    5,476.356 

Peru 43,961 

Ecuador    225.480 

Bolivia  171,300 

Total  Refined  Oil 276,117.852 

Crude  Oil 

France    3,101,450 

Spain    3,263,700 

Cuba 354,050 

Other  Countries   28.500 

Total  Crude  Oil 6.747.700 

Naphtha  and  Gasoline 

Great  Britain  76.777.546 

France    81,232.753 

Other  Europe   40,055.537 

Other  Countries  34,723,657 

Total  Naphtha  and  Gasoline 232,789.493 

Exports  or  Crude  Oil,  Refined  Oil,  Naphtha  and  Gasoune  From  New 

York,    Philadelphia,   Baltimore,   Sabine,    San   FkANasco 

and  New  Orleans— Years  1917-1918 

1917  1918 

Gallons  Gallons 

New  York   548,009,579  515,655.045 

Philadelphia   184,383,740  213.991.517 

Baltimore 4,626,817  545,994 

Sabine    99,586,463  128,330.405 

San  Francisco  (inc.  Southern  California) 102,354,413  101,847,569 

New  Orleans   131,273.691  87,919.467 

Total    .1,070,234,703        1,048,289,997 
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Details  of  Exports  of  Crude  Oil,  Refined  Oil,  Naphtha  and  Gasoline 
From  United  States  Ports,  Year  of  1918 

Crude  Oil        Refined  Oil      Naph,  and  Gas.  Total 

Gallons             Gallons                Gallons  Gallons 

New  York   6,747,700      276,117,852      232,789,493  515,655,045 

Philadelphia  60,964,932      153,026,585  213,991,517 

Baltimore    527,484              18,510  545,994 

Sabine    3,871,683       65,519,197       58,939,525  128,330,405 

San    Francisco    (including 

Southern   California)...         74,096       67,778,849       33,994,624  101,847,569 

New  Orleans  11,899,186        16,841,599       59,178,682  87,919,467 

Total   22,592,665      487,749,913      537,947,419  1,048,289,997 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK 
For  the  Year  1918 

The  war  conditions  in  industry  that  were  so  clearly  foreshad- 
owed at  the  end  of  1917  became  prominent  in  the  dry  goods  trade 
from  the  opening  of  1918.  Approaching  scarcity  of  merchandise 
led  to  large  buying  in  anticipation  of  the  rise  that  seemed  sure  to 
continue  as  it  had  in  the  preceding  year.  Imports  gave  promise  of 
still  greater  decline  due  to  non-production  in  many  foreign  markets 
and  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  from  those  markets  where 
goods  might  be  had.  The  call  for  goods  for  foreign  markets  accu- 
mulated in  spite  of  the  great  price  advance  and  the  limited  shipping 
facilities. 

The  economies  in  purchases  that  were  accepted  as  a  part  of 
patriotic  duty  in  the  preceding  year  were  continued  in  a  greater 
degree  than  before,  but  they  were  offset  In  a  considerable  measure 
by  larger  purchases  than  usual  on  the  part  of  those  whose  wages 
became  abnormally  high  and  whose  profits  naturally  led  to  ex- 
travagance. The  retail  trade  as  a  whole  was  excellent  despite  the 
constant  contraction  of  stocks.  Profits  were  very  large,  failures  few, 
and  reserve  funds  increased.  Only  war  time  necessities  permitted 
expansion  in  building  so  that  an  unusually  large  part  of  the  accruing 
capital  went  into  merchandise. 

The  war  pressure  continued  to  bear  hard  upon  a  comparatively 
few  merchants.  Those  engaged  in  the  lace  and  embroidery  trades, 
feathers,  and  fine  foreign  textiles,  were  necessarily  restricted  in 
their  supplies,  and  many  dealers  in  fine  silks,  floor-coverings,  linens, 
etc.,  were  forced  by  conditions  to  limit  their  overturn.  Those  of 
them  who  sought  to  retire  from  the  trials  of  business  were  enabled 
to  do  so  advantageously,  as  their  limited  merchandise  assets  were 
easily  convertible  at  high  and  profitable  prices. 

Production  was  exceedingly  profitable  even  though  it  was  con- 
stantly limited  and  restricted.  In  the  height  of  the  great  war  pres- 
sure fully  half  the  output  of  cotton  and  wool  machinery,  and  at 
least  20  per  cent,  of  the  silk  machinery,  was  employed  in  supplying 
merchandise  to  be  used  by  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  engaged 
in  making  the  fight.  The  needs  of  the  balance  had  to  be  met  from 
reserve  stocks  and  from  the  goods  that  could  be  produced  on  ma- 
chinery- not  required  or  immediately  adaptable  for  war  purposes. 
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The  government  authorities,  through  the  various  war  making 
boards,  permitted  producers  a  wide  margin  of  profit  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  output,  and  as  the  year  went  on,  plans  were  made  for 
taxing  profits  of  both  merchandising  and  production  in  order  to 
readjust  earnings  and  provide  the  necessary  governmental  funds. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  worked  unceasingly  in  all  drives  for 
loans,  charities,  etc.,  and  the  machinery  of  the  business  was  devoted 
for  weeks  at  a  time  to  the  assistance  of  other  than  strictly  trade 
purposes.  The  degree  of  co-operation  arrived  at  was  astonishing 
to  all,  and  the  resources  of  the  trade  continued  as  a  constant  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  it. 

Price  control  and  the  control  of  raw  materials  and  production 
began  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  At  the  close,  and  only  seven 
or  eight  weeks  away  from  the  armistice,  preparations  for  abandon- 
ing it  were  under  way.  The  conservation  of  wool  and  the  ration- 
ing of  it  to  the  mills,  was  helped  in  great  part  by  the  activity  of 
salvage  boards  designed  to  make  use  of  waste  products.  More  re- 
worked raw  material  went  into  American  dry  goods  during  the  year 
than  ever  before,  but  the  war  closed  in  time  to  prevent  much  of  it 
from  reaching  the  civilian  consumer.  The  deletion  of  fancy  pro- 
duction was  constant,  and  owing  to  the  demands  for  government 
needs  made  upon  many  large  units  of  standard  civilian  products, 
many  cloths  were  not  made  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  for  the  con- 
suming trade. 

Exports  continued  much  larger  than  usual.  The  silk  trade  sent 
out  more  goods  to  more  countries  than  had  ever  been  thought  pos- 
sible, while  the  shipments  of  cotton  goods  ran  into  much  higher 
figures  than  those  of  1917. 

The  most  striking  changes  in  the  merchandising  world  were  in" 
the  abandonment  of  policies  of  long  term  payments,  long  discounts, 
freight  allowances,  etc.  As  producing  costs  rose,  merchandising 
accommodation  contracted,  and  the  chief  effort  of  mercantile  finan- 
ciers was  to  induce  the  trade  to  keep  its  assets  liquid.  That  this 
was  accomplished  so  remarkably,  will  continue  to  be  the  marvel  of 
the  future  student  of  war  time  dry  goods  war  time  experience. 

Imports. — Imports  of  cotton  manufactures  for  the  year  were  val- 
ued at  $39,807,053,  a  falling  off  of  $14,000,000,  compared  with  the 
values  in  the  two  preceding  years.  As  the  unit  of  value  per  yard 
was  generally  higher  than  in  the  two  preceding  years  the  loss  in 
volume  was  greater.  Lace  and  embroidery  importations  were  valued 
at  $8,871,186  compared  with  $12,995,494  in  1917,  and  $20,451,984 
tn  1916.  There  were  no  imports  from  Germany,  the  Swiss  imports 
fell  to  a  fourth  of  the  value  in  1917,  and  the  English  imports 
dropped  to  one-half  the  total  of  1916.  Japanese  importations  were 
trifling  compared  with  previous  years.  While  many  of  the  home 
houses  found  business  on  home  products,  the  war  pressure  on  them 
was  severe.  Knit  goods  imports  were  valued  at  $1,291,462  com- 
pared with  $587,593  in  1917,  and  $771,895  in  1916,  a  large  part  of 
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the  gain  being  in  value  rather  than  in  quantities.  Imports  of  cotton 
plushes,  corduroys,  velvets  and  other  pile  fabrics,  were  sharply 
reduced  to  a  value  of  $354,356,  compared  with  $1,511,141  in  1917, 
and  $2,018,593  in  1916. 

The  yardage  imports  of  cotton  cloths  fell  one-half  during  the 
year,  the  figures  showing  32,839,569,  compared  with  65,296,802  in 
1917,  and  66,406,638  in  1916.  While  the  yardage  brought  in,  in  1918 
was  more  than  half  less  than  in  1916,  the  value  of  the  cotton  cloth 
imports  of  the  latter  year  was  only  $49,961  more  than  in  1918. 
The  cotton  yarn  imports  reached  3,936,481  pounds  compared  with 
9,281,264  in  1917,  and  9,930,434  pounds  in  1916.  Imports  of  cotton 
handkerchiefs  decreased  about  $200,000  in  value  compared  with 
1917,  but  were  nearly  double  those  of  1916.  There  was  a  very 
marked  decrease  in  imports  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  in 
all  cotton  manufactures,  due  in  large  part  to  restrictions  of  many 
kinds. 

Imports  of  linens  fell  away  50  per  cent  in  yardage,  the  decline 
being  very  rapid  in  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  total  yardage 
imported  in  1918  was  17,626,937  yards  of  cloths,  valued  at  $7,883,- 
751,  compared  with  35,095,761  valued  at  $10,284,873  in  1917,  and 
49,006,534  valued  at  $11,651,375  in  1916.  The  importers  in  this 
country,  handicapped  as  they  were  by  the  lack  of  merchandise, 
actually  were  more  conservative  in  their  asking  prices  than  others 
who  suflFered  no  such  pressure.  Despite  all  that  could  be  done, 
linens  became  considerable  of  a  luxury  and  there  was  of  necessity 
a  very  considerable  substitution  of  cotton  goods,  some  made  in  the 
linen  districts  abroad,  but  afterward  restricted,  and  most  of  them 
made  at  home.  In  the  preceding  year  there  was  a  considerable 
importation  of  linens  for  aeroplane  wings,  and  while  that  was  also 
true  to  a  limited  extent  in  1918,  it  was  found  that  the  mills  here 
were  able  after  considerable  experimenting  to  make  a  cotton  sub- 
stitute. 

Imports  of  burlaps  reached  435,205,341  pounds,  compared  with 
486,258,743  pounds  in  1917,  and  383,512,326  pounds  in  1916.  Owing 
to  the  very  great  rise  in  unit  value,  the  total  value  of  burlap  imports 
reached  $80,000,000,  or  twice  the  value  of  1916,  and  $27,000,000 
increase  over  1917.  There  w^as  a  great  deal  of  speculation  in  this 
division  of  trade. 

Imports  of  furs  reached  a  value  of  $32,158,939,  compared  with 
$26,241,156  in  1917,  and  $17,349,425  in  1916,  the  dressed  and  manu- 
factured importation  being  valued  at  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
In  addition  to  the  wide  vogue  for  furs,  trading  was  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  active  auctions  of  the  raw  product  and  the  publicity 
given  to  them.  Two  series  of  auctions  were  held  in  both  New  York 
and  St.  Louis  and  the  trading  was  active  in  both  cases,  especially 
in  New  York,  where  so  large  a  part  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
is  located  and  where  the  most  expensive  sorts  are  sold.  French, 
English,  and  Canadian  imports  increased  as  shown  by  the  figures, 
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and  there  was  also  a  gain  in  the  imports  from  Argentina,  Australia, 
and  other  countries,  other  than  Russia. 

Raw  silk  imports  were  valued  at  $180,209,537,  compared  with 
$184,283,183  in  1917,  and  $144,756,763.  The  rise  in  values  was 
illustrated  by  the  facts,  that  while  the  actual  weight  of  silk  imported 
in  1918  was  nearly  4,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1917  or  over  10 
per  cent,  the  increased  value  of  the  imports  in  1917  was  hardly  3 
per  cent  more  than  the  values  in  1918.  Compared  with  1916,  the 
value  of  the  silk  imported  was  in  excess  of  $35,000,000  more,  while 
the  weight  increase  in  1918  was  hardly  400,000  pounds  more. 

Imports  of  silk  manufactures  in  1918  were  valued  at  $28,454,673, 
compared  with  $39,781,121  in  1917,  and  $37,090,995  in  1916.  Arti- 
ficial silk  imports  were  negligible,  being  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
previous  year. 

Raw  wool  imports  in  1918  were  453,727,372  pounds  valued  at 
$251,772,616,  compared  with  420,994,547  valued  at  $171,557,452 
in  1917,  and  449,189,924  pounds  valued  at  $125,523,854  in  1916. 
The  imports  of  carpet  and  combing  wools  were  less  than  in  the 
preceding  two  years  but  the  loss  was  offset  by  the  great  gain  in 
imports  of  clothing  wools  for  war  purposes.  As  indicated  else- 
where, the  government  took  over  the  regulation  of  wool  imports  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  Allied  governments  and  rationed  quan- 
tities to  the  mills.  They  used  the  machinery  of  the  Textile  Alliance, 
which  had  been  employed  in  handling  any  imports  from  Great 
Britain  before  the  countr>'  entered  the  conflict. 

The  total  value  of  imports  of  wool  manufactures  fell  to  $22,827,- 
051  in  1918,  compared  with  $23,243,276  in  1917;  but  it  was  $6,000,- 
000  greater  than  the  value  of  1916.  The  actual  yardage  of  cloths 
brought  in  showed  a  material  decrease.  Wool  cloths  imported  in 
1918  were  3,048,338  yards,  in  1917,  4,706,891  yards,  and  in  1916, 
5,8083)3  yards.  The  dress  goods  yardage  imported  in  1918  was 
1,912,621  yards,  compared  with  3,229,381  in  1917,  and  4,222,604 
in  1916.  The  restrictions  on  wool  imports  became  so  severe  that  in 
the  last  months  of  the  year  virtuallv  all  the  imports  came  in  the  very 
limited  lots  from  the  United  Kingdom,  that  could  in  no  way  serve  a 
war  pun)ose. 

Exports. — Cotton  goods  exports  reached  the  high  value  of  $181,- 
167,193,  compared  with  $158,818,816  in  1917,  and  $129,346,571. 
The  yardage  of  cotton  cloths  exported  totalled  544,342,494,  valued 
at  $107,692,159,  compared  with  764,621,892  yards,  valued  at  $95,- 
400,667  in  1917,  and  620,255,896  yards  valued  at  $58,044,850  in 
1916.  Trade  in  cloths  with  China  amounted  to  less  than  two  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  which  contrast  with  a  yardage  of  over  $500,- 
000,000  in  the  largest  year  known,  valued  at  nearly  20  times  the  sum 
of  last  year.  Cotton  knit  goods  exported  for  the  vear  1918  were 
valued  at  $17,101,793,  compared  with  $15,008,889  in  1917,  and 
$22,724,821  in  1916.    Of  the  exports  of  knit  goods  in  1918,  Argen- 
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tina  took  $3,972,162  worth;  Cuba,  $2,390,287;  Canada,  $1,673,994; 
Australia,  $1,897,891 ;  the  balance  going  to  nearly  every  other  coun- 
try that  could  be  reached  by  the  limited  vessel  facilities.  Shipments 
of  wearing  apparel  other  than  knit  goods  were  valued  in  1918  at 
$9,196,000,  compared  with  $120,000,000  in  1916,  and  about  SIO,- 
250,000  in  1917. 

The  great  variety  of  cotton  goods  merchandise  sent  out  continued 
as  a  marked  feature  of  the  foreign  business  compared  with  normal 
times  when  brown  goods  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  export  trade. 
In  1918,  there  were  but  73,449,472  yards  exported,  compared  with 
$99,301,488  yards  of  bleached  goods,  139,760,112  of  printed  goods, 
133,174,726  yards  of  piece  dyed  goods,  and  90,585,911  yards  of  yam 
dyed  goods. 

In  the  late  months  of  the  year  exports  showed  a  decline  compared 
with  some  of  the  earlier  months,  this  being  noted  more  in  the  yard- 
age than  in  the  value.  The  cause  was  the  inability  to  ship,  partly 
because  of  the  stringency  of  the  blockade,  and  also  because  of  the 
very  great  drain  on  shipping  resources  for  strictly  w^ar  purposes. 
As  in  1917,  the  trade  was  entered  into  vigorously  by  many  of  the 
New  York  converting  firms  and  it  was  demonstrated  satisfactorily 
that  these  factors  are  sure  to  become  important  in  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  what  was  gained.  The  government  blacklist 
was  rigidly  maintained  all  through  the  year  but  exporters  found  the 
War  Trade  Board  ready  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  proposition  look- 
ing to  the  furtherance  of  legitimate  business. 

Owing  to  the  reaction  that  came  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  many 
exporters  made  strong  efforts  to  re-sell  in  the  home  markets.  They 
could  not  move  goods  very  fast  in  the  contracting  markets  and  as 
the  year  closed  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  bought  for  foreign 
ports  were  held  in  warehouses  in  and  around  the  city  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  ship.  It  was  the  opinion  of  leading  cotton  goods 
merchants  as  the  year  ended  that  a  substantial  part  of  what  was 
gained  during  the  war  would  hold.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  proper 
packings  and  satisfactory  deliveries,  considerable  injury  was  done 
by  some  factors  who  entered  the  business  purely  as  a  war  venture. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  largest  commission  houses  and 
converting  houses  established  connections  abroad  that  will  be  regu- 
larly nurtured  in  future. 

Exports  of  American  silk  manufactures  reached  the  high  total  of 
$19,981,682  in  value  compared  with  $8,607,502  in  1917,  and  $6,363,- 
280  in  1916.  Silk  dress  goods  valued  at  $9,672,258,  wearing  apparel 
valued  at  $3,634,861,  and  all  other  silk  merchandise  valued  at 
$4,674,563,  were  exported.  The  demand  for  silk  hosiery  for  foreign 
markets  was  greater  than  sellers  could  meet.  Artificial  silk  hosiery 
to  the  value  of  $2,840,729  was  shipped,  and  other  artificial  silk  to 
the  value  of  $505,642  went  out  in  goods  of  various  kinds. 

The  total  value  of  wool  manufactures  exported  reached  $19,858,- 
911,  compared  with  $17,097,279  in  1917,  and  $37,442,690,  in  1916, 
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the  latter  year's  totals  being  swelled  by  war  goods  of  various  kinds 
shipped  to  various  countries.  Canada  took  nearly  $1,500,000  worth 
of  wearing  apparel  in  wool,  and  other  (Countries  would  have  taken 
more  were  it  not  for  the  strongest  rules  affecting  the  conservation 
of  wool,  and  the  necessities  of  the  blockade.  Over  8,500,000  yards 
of  cloths  and  dress  goods  were  shipped,  and  nearly  two  and  three 
quarter  millions  worth  of  wool  blankets.  A  great  many  recorders 
of  American  staples  were  tendered  by  traders  who  had  used  similar 
merchandise  satisfactorily,  but  they  could  not  be  filled. 

Miil  Construction. — There  were  254  mills  built  or  projected  in 
1918  as  follows:  Cotton,  29;  wool,  24;  knitting,  120;  silk,  49:  and 
miscellaneous,  27.  Building  restrictions  prevented  the  erection  of 
many  plants  for  which  funds  were  available.  Wherever  war  work 
was  intended,  building  was  permitted  and  in  this  way  the  additions 
to  the  knitting  industry  were  very  substantial,  exceeding  anything 
previously  recorded  in  ten  years  except  in  1914.  Any  knitting  mills 
intended  to  produce  underwear  or  hosiery  for  army  or  navy  use 
received  building  permits,  and  several  additions  and  improvements 
intended  for  the  same  end  were  allowed. 

Almost  every  cotton  mill  projected  or  erected  was  intended  for 
war  work  of  some  kind.  Of  29  new  plants,  9  were  for  the  produc- 
tion of  hosiery  yarns,  6  for  cotton  duck,  5  for  shoe  laces,  trfpes,  etc., 
2  for  cotton  belting,  and  one  for  absorbent  cotton.  Most  of  the  new 
woolen  mills  were  intended  for  the  production  of  shoddy,  blankets, 
or  yarn.  Only  8  were  for  men's  wear,  and  two  of  these  were 
additional  branches  of  old  companies.  Many  of  the  new  silk  mills 
were  small  concerns  of  a  few  looms  each. 

Xorth  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  secured  most  of  the  new  knit- 
ting plants.  Thirty-five  of  the  new  silk  mills  were  in  New  Jersey, 
most  of  them  being  at  Paterson,  and  of  small  capacity.  A  new  silk 
mill  was  established  in  Alabama  and  a  large  spinning  mill  at  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.  Of  the  27  miscellaneous  mills  eleven  are  connected 
with  the  woolen  industry,  ten  are  dyeing  and  finishing  plants,  and 
the  rest  for  warping,  winding,  etc.  The  expansion  of  cotton  mills 
for  the  produttion  of  goods  wanted  in  the  automobile  trades  and 
rubberizing  trades  continued. 

Cotton  Goods, — Raw  cotton  did  not  fluctuate  so  wildly  in  1918 
as  in  the  year  previous.  New  York  spots  ranging  from  a  low  of 
25.70c  (May  22),  to  a  high  of  36c  (April  4).  The  opening  price  of 
the  year  was  32.15c  for  spots,  and  the  closing,  32.60c.  The  prices 
for  goods  did  not  advance  to  the  ver\'  high  levels  expected  because 
of  the  intervention  of  the  government  price  fixing  boards,  nor  did 
they  jump  proportionally,  with  the  very  sharp  advances  in  the  two 
preceding  years. 

Activity  started  early  in  January  and  the  markets  held  strong  and 
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active  through  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  In  the  latter  part  of 
!March  a  conference  was  held  looking  toward  government  price  fix- 
ing. The  government  had  been  a  steady  buyer  on  its  own  account 
and  the  war  demands  from  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war  agencies 
were  so  large  that  competition  in  the  market  became  speculative. 
In  April  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  the  government  and 
the  Red  Cross  to  buy  in  common.  Several  conferences  between 
representatives  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  government  offi- 
cials, resulted  in  confirming  the  belief  that  price  control  was  essential 
to  insure  full  government  supplies  and  to  prevent  profiteering  that 
might  affect  the  morale  ''behind  the  lines." 

Preliminary  action  looking  toward  price  stabilization  by  the  gov- 
ernment was  announced  on  June  8  and  a  basis  of  value  was  fixed  for 
heavy  sheetings  at  60c  a  pound,  medium  weights,  70c,  and  print 
cloths  at  83c,  these  values  being  predicated  on  cotton  at  30c.  Some 
uncertainty  followed  and  the  general  trade  began  to  look  for  price 
declines.  Meanwhile  the  government  continued  buying  in  a  large 
w^ay  and  apportioning  business  among  mills,  incidentally  setting 
aside  any  civilian  business  that  would  interfere  with  the  government 
requirements.  During  June  and  July  the  authorities  of  the  trade 
and  the  government  worked  out  prices  on  some  standard  cloths  and 
by  the  middle  of  August  cotton  yam  prices  were  fixed.  On  Sep- 
tember 26  it  was  announced  that  trading  above  the  government  price 
basis  in  second  hands  was  prohibited  in  original  packages. 

From  that  time  forward,  trading  languished  and  speculative  inter- 
ests began  trying  to  realize.  The  war  prospects  began  to  change  and 
many  of  the  buyers  who  stopped  operating  in  June  and  July,  l^came 
convinced  that  a  severe  action  would  follow  any  sudden  termination 
of  hostilities.  The  prices  named  by  the  government  on  gray  goods 
and  yams,  gradually  extended  to  many  finished  lines  and  while  they 
did  not  finally  become  effective  in  retail  channels  they  were  becoming 
very  effective  in  some  jobbing  lines  by  October.  During  October, 
although  the  mills  were  running  to  capacity,  and  the  jobbing  trade 
was  active,  it  could  be  seen  that  first  hands  business  outside  of 
government  lines  was  contracted.  This  continued  to  be  noticed  till 
November,  when  the  coming  of  peace  and  the  results  of  the  election 
caused  further  reaction  in  price  tendencies.. 

The  government  was  not  ready  or  able  to  stabilize  cotton  and 
when  a  new  price  revision  due  on  October  1,  was  continued  till 
November  15,  in  the  cloth  markets,  prudent  merchants  decided  to 
rest  on  the  stocks  they  then  had  in  hand.  Many  exporters  were 
unable  to  ship  on  account  of  embargoes  and  other  conditions.  By 
the  middle  of  November  it  was  clear  that  a  further  revision  by  the 
price  fixing  boards  was  unnecessary,  and  the  nominally  fixed  prices 
were  allowed  to  continue  till  December  31  and  then  expire.  In  the 
interval,  many  govemment  contracts  were  cancelled  and  it  was  seen 
that  many  war  goods  orders  would  not  be  wanted.  There  followed 
a  general  price  decline  and  many  cancellations,  so  that  by  the  end 
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of  the  year  many  prices  were  down  to  nominal  government  figures 
or  below  the  opening  prices  of  the  year.  This  latter  was  the  case 
on  many  lines  of  gray  rloths  that  were  overbought  during  the  specu- 
lation of  the  year.  It  was  learned  before  December  31  that  a  great 
many  million  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  goods  were  held  in  New  York 
and  other  warehouses  awaiting  opportunity  to  ship  to  many  coun- 
tries. Considerable  of  this  merchandise  was  offered  for  re-sale  in  the 
last  weeks  of  the  year  and  it  helped  to  demoralize  values  for  a  time. 

American  prints  opened  the  year  at  13c,  advanced  January  17  to 
13>4c;  February  18,  14j^c;  February  21^  IS^^c;  March  8,  18>4c; 
April  6,  22c;  and  held  at  this  price  all  through  the  price  fixing 
period  till  October  9,  when  it  was  reduced  to  19j^c.  Fruit  of  the 
Loom  4-4  bleached  cottons  were  priced  at  18>4c,  an  advance  of  J^c 
on  January  21.  On  February  13  the  price  was  advanced  to  20c; 
March  4,  22j^c;  March  11,  25c;  April  4,  30c;  and  reduced  August 
24  under  the  price  fixing  agreement  to  28c,  where  it  held  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  cotton  flannels  and  bandage  cloths 
of  all  kinds  for  the  government,  many  of  these  goods  rose  to  very 
high  price  levels  before  the  government  control  was  exerted.  Ging- 
hams were  very  much  wanted  all  through  the  year  and  sold  well 
wherever  mills  could  spare  the  looms  for  them.  As  many  of  the 
large  gingham  mills  were  obliged  to  accept  considerable  government 
work  of  different  kinds,  it  was  impossible  to  supply  all  the  goods 
wanted  in  civilian  channels.  Orders  were  deferred  at  the  request  of 
the  government  officials,  and  in  every  way  buyers  for  commercial 
purposes  were  asked  to  accommodate  their  needs  to  such  fabrics 
as  mills  could  supply.  Owing  to  the  taking  over  of  many  looms  for 
government  work,  some  of  the  standard  cloths  could  not  be  made 
for  the  commercial  trade  and  the  residue  on  the  markets  reached 
very  high  prices. 

The  need  for  duck  was  so  great  that  the  mills  were  virtually  tied 
up  to  the  government  all  through  the  year  on  any  goods  the  govern- 
ment could  use  or  the  mills  could  make.  At  one  time  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  government  was  actually  taking  85  per  cent  of  the 
cotton  duck  mill  product  of  the  whole  country.  In  May  the  govern- 
ment asked  for  100,000,000  yards  of  denim.  It  resulted  in  plans 
being  made  for  taking  all  the  denim  product  of  the  country  for  six 
months,  and  the  plans  were  carried  out,  save  to  the  extent  that  as 
the  year  end  approached  and  the  armistice  came  on,  some  10,000,000 
yards  were  released  for  civilian  purposes. 

The  following  list  of  prices  of  some  staple  cottons  during  the 
year  1918  is  appended  for  the  purpose  of  record : 
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GRAY  GOODS  PRICES  1918 


Ot*cn 
Cents 

Coarse  vam  goods: 

36-inch,  48  x  48,  3-yard 19 

Standard  drills,  2.85-yard   20 

4-yard  56  x  60  sheeting '. .  ISyi 

Print  cloths: 

38'4-inch.  64  x  64s,  5.15-yard 12^:. 

39-inch,  68  x  72s,  4.75-vard 13l :. 

27-inch,  64  x  60s,  7.60-yard. 8?8 

Combed  yam  cloths : 

88  X  80,  30-inch,  11.35-vard 10'  2 

76  X  72,  40-inch,  9-yard ll^ 

88  X  80,  40-inch,  8.50-vard 12«i4 

96  X  100,  40-inch,  7.25-yard 16'4 

84  X  80,  40-inch,  10.50-yard 14 


High 

Low 

Close 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

27 

18 

18 

26 

20 

2\H 

24 

14^ 

16 

19/2 

12J^ 

16^ 

21 

13^/. 

15 

im 

SH 

9 

19 

10^/2 

14^ 

22 

IVA 

I6/2 

25 

mi 

19 

29 

mi 

23 

31 

14 

24 

DOMESTIC  COTTON  GOODS  1918 

Open  High  Low  Clost 

Cents  Cents  .  Cents  Cents 

Otis  checks 2Z  29  23  28 

Newhero'  drill,  standard  20  20  20  21^ 

Pepperell,  R.,  brown  17^/^  24  17^^  20^ 

Fruits,  4-4  bleached 18  30  18  28 

8  oz..  Stark  duck 32     (nominal)  Gov't  took  product. 

2.40  blue  denim,  indigo 32^/2  33y2  29  31 

4.50  plaid 17  23  17  20H 

Pepperell  drill,  full  pieces 20  26  20  21  fi 

Indian  Head  brown  sheeting 20  23yi  20  23Ji 

Print  Cloth  Markets, — Narrow  print  cloths  opened  the  year  at 
S'^sc  and  closed  at  8j/^c  a  yard.  In  the  interval,  the  price  rose  in 
April  to  1334c  and  held  nominally  around  13c  until  the  government 
fixed  the  price  in  June  at  llMc  The  full  price  held  until  the 
armistice  and  then  a  rapid  decline  began.  The  same  relative  story 
occurred  in  white  goods.  The  government  requisitioned  hundreds 
of  millions  of  yards  of  hospital  gauze  from  the  print  cloth  mills  at 
Fall  River  and  in  the  South.  The  wage  changes  consisted  only  of 
a  rise  of  17^^  per  cent  in  June,  a  compromise  having  been  made  in 
a  demand  for  a  25  per  cent  increase.  In  December,  when  another 
change  was  looked  for,  the  operatives  asked  another  advance  but  it 
was  decided  to  allow  the  matter  to  stand  in  abeyance.  There  was 
no  reduction  despite  the  very  drastic  reduction  in  print  cloth  prices 
and  the  year  closed  with  wages  85  per  cent  higher  than  in  1913. 

In  1917  the  mills  exceeded  all  records  in  profits,  paying  13j4 
per  cent  in  dividends.  Rut  in  1918  the  stockholders  in  Fall  River 
received  an  average  of  18j^  per  cent  in  dividends  on  a  capital  of 
$33,160,000.  Production  was  low  in  consequence  of  labor  scarcity. 
In  October,  when  influenza  aflPected  the  w^hole  country,  nearly  half 
the  operatives  were  unable  to  continue  work.    One  of  the  gratifying 
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phases  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  in  mill  centres  was  the 
zeal  shown  by  operatives  in  participating  in  war  loans  and  in  war 
charities  of  all  kinds.  As  in  the  preceding  year  narrow  prints  had 
a  wide  vogue  and  sold  freely  for  home  and  foreign  markets.  It  was 
another  remarkable  gingham  year.  The  printers  and  many  of  the 
gingham  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  devote  a  considerable  part 
oT  their  machinery  to  special  war  work  so  that  the  output  of  staples 
for  civilian  purposes  was  nothing  like  normal.  A  great  many  print 
cloths  w^ere  used  for  raincoatings  and  other  special  war  purposes. 
Many  staples  of  gingham  construction  could  not  be  made  in  quan- 
tities, notably  such  goods  as  woven  galateas  and  romper  cloths,  and 
many  of  the  woven  madrases. 

Fine  and  Fancy  Cottons. — The  fancy  cotton  goods  mills  had 
plenty  of  business  offered  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  sold  freely, 
but  before  the  year  was  well  under  way  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
government  found  uses  for  fine  spinning  and  fine  weaving,  quite 
unlooked  for  when  the  war  began.  Silk  and  flax  did  not  serve  the 
purpose  of  aeronautical  purposes  and  after  considerable  experi- 
menting, combed  yarn  cloths  were  brought  out  that  met  all  require- 
ments. As  a  consequence,  before  the  year  was  well  under  way  some 
of  the  large  New  Bedford  mills  were  running  90  per  cent  of  their 
machinery  on  cloths  for  special  purposes,  such  as  balloons,  gas 
masks,  gas  bags,  and  aeroplane  wings. 

This  made  it  imperative  to  discontinue  many  civilian  contracts  and 
to  pass  on  to  the  print  cloth  mills  the  work  of  making  bandage  fab- 
rics undertaken  in  the  previous  year  by  some  of  the  combed  yarn 
factories.  The  commendation  of  the  products  turned  out  by  the 
mills  for  war  purposes  was  warm  and  general  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment authorities.  A  great  many  of  the  fine  yam  mills  were  kept 
busy  supplying  special  yarns  for  tire  and  other  purposes,  some  of 
which  did  not  become  public  until  the  war  ceased. 

As  a  result  of  the  w^ar  work  done,  the  stocks  of  fine  and  fancy 
goods  in  civilian  hands  dwindled.  When  the  armistice  came  on, 
the  closing  of  contracts  came  about  suddenly  and  the  adjustment 
of  them  occupied  manufacturers  for  some  time.  A  great  deal  of 
novelty  work  and  fine  fancv  work  was  abandoned  when  the  needs 
of  the  government  became  fully  known,  but  even  in  the  depth  of  the 
depression  at  the  end  of  the  vear  it  began  to  be  seen  that  early 
recovery  in  fine  goods  production  would  come.  Such  cloths  as  cur- 
tain materials  and  fine  shirtings  were  wanted  even  before  the  year 
closed  and  before  many  mills  had  time  to  close  government  work. 
The  same  labor  difficulties  that  affected  print  cloth  mills  were  seen 
in  fine  goods  centres,  but  on  the  whole  there  was  a  degree  of  co- 
operation shown  in  bringing  about  the  settlements  that  did  not  cut 
off  war  supplies. 
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Knit  Goods. — An  official  estimate  stated  that  during  these  two 
years  of  war  in  which  this  country  was  engaged  to  the  end  of  1918, 
the  military  services  took  54  per  cent  of  all  the  men's  knitted  shirts 
and  drawers  made  in  the  country  and  all  of  the  men's  hosiery.  The 
balance  of  the  production  went  in  ladies'  and  children's  goods  and 
in  any  lines  where  machinery  could  be  spared  for  a  time  in  meeting 
civilian  needs.  The  prices  paid  for  government  purchases  were 
determined  from  contractors'  cost  sheets  submitted,  which  were 
checked  up  with  the  cost  of  materials,  labor,  and  other  manufactur- 
ing expenses.  As  a  consequence  of  the  close  restriction  imposed 
on  the  trade  the  earnings  of  the  industry  were  minimized  and 
amounted  to  10  per  cent  for  the  more  efficient  underwear  mills  and 
less  for  the  poorer  mills.  It  was  thought  that  the  contractors  for 
the  wool  hosiery  made  no  more  than  five  per  cent  on  much  of  their 
work. 

The  war  efficiency  of  the  industry  proved  far  greater  than  anyone 
conceived  as  possible  in  1917.  The  hosiery  product  for  the  govern- 
ment alone  exceeded  101,000,000  dozen;  gloves  and  mitts,  3,000,000 
dozen ;  and  underwear,  14,000,000  dozen.  Some  of  this  huge  output 
went  to  Allies  or  was  allotted  to  civilians  as  a  part  of  the  war  work. 

Hand  knitting  continued  all  through  the  year  and  all  worsted 
yarns  were  rationed  through  various  channels.  The  oversight  of 
the  manufacturers'  committee,  acting  for  the  government,  prevented 
the  huge  profits  obtained  in  other  industries  and  naturally  led  to  a 
very  sharp  reaction  when  the  armistice  came  on.  It  was  pointed  out 
at  the  end  of  the  year  that  while  the  advances  asked  at  retail  were 
sharp  in  many  instances  because  of  the  scarcity  of  standard  jEjoods 
not  made  for  civilian  purposes,  the  advances  of  price  at  wholesale 
obtained  by  the  mills,  were  very  much  less'  than  those  seen  in  fabrics 
and  garments.  The  export  trade  was  large  enough  at  all  times  to 
take  any  surplus  that  appeared  so  that  home  stocks  were  actually 
light  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

JVool  Products. — More  than  SO  per  cent,  of  the  wool  industry'  was 
engaged  directly  on  war  work  throughout  the  year,  provisions  for 
an  army  of  3,500,000  men  having  begun  almost  from  the  opening  of 
January.  Uniform  cloths,  shirting  flannels,  puttees,  blankets,  and 
a  host  of  minor  articles  were  needed  so  steadily  that  anything  like 
normal  in  the  wool  goods  trade  was  out  of  the  question.  Some 
dress  goods  mills  did  not  make  a  yard  of  such  fabrics  for  civilian 
trade.  Many  mills  formerly  engaged  on  cloakings  were  kept  con- 
stantly employed  on  blankets  or  heavy  overcoating.  In  April  the 
government  took  over  the  control  of  the  raw  wool  markets,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  armistice  all  sorts  of  economies  in  production 
were  forced. 

The  rush  for  goods  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was  un- 
precedented. Mills  did  not  get  the  benefits  that  accrued  in  some 
other  industries  as  they  were  held  down  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
requirements  of  the  government,  prices  in  mercantile  channels,  par- 
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ticiilarly  in  speculative  quarters,  rose  to  abnormal  heights,  an  in- 
stance being  cited  of  a  serge  selling  steadily  in  the  secondary  markets 
at  $9  a  yard  for  which  mills  at  no  time  in  the  year  received  more 
than  $4.50. 

Owing  to  the  need  for  conserving  wool,  manipulated  fabrics,  that 
is,  made  largely  of  cotton  or  shoddy,  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  trade  in  larger  quantities  than  had  ever  before  been  known 
in  American  trade.  When  the  war  ended  the  cancellation  of  orders 
for  these  materials  did  much  to  make  reconstruction  difficult. 

Fancy  fabrics  were  cut  out  of  trade  ruthlessly.  Many  of  the 
dress  goods  sellers  offered  at  first  hands  only  such  cloths  as  serges, 
poplins,  and  velours.  The  scarcity  began  to  be  noticed  in  the  early 
fall  and  goods  held  by  second  hands  brought  remarkable  prices. 
The  wool  and  worsted  spinning  industry  came  under  a  more  direct 
control  of  the  government  than  other  divisions  owing  to  the  constant 
need  of  every  available  spindle.  The  assistance  rendered  to  the 
government  by  the  wool  industry  was  one  of  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  a  year  of  many  surprises. 

Carpets. — The  idleness  of  carpet  machinery  reached  50  per  cent, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Inability  to  secure  wool  was  one 
factor  and  the  restrictions  imposed  on  unnecessary  manufactures 
was  another.  The  carpet  looms  of  the  country  that  could  be  made 
available  were  turned  to  the  production  of  cotton  duck  and  wool 
blankets.  Economies  urged  during  the  war  period  prevented  a 
great  deal  of  buying  that  might  have  resulted  normally  from  the 
abundance  of  money  in  certain  circles,  but  there  was  plenty  of 
business  offered  for  those  who  had  machinery  that  could  in  any 
way  be  used  in  war  production  only.  The  scarcity  of  carpets  and 
rugs  in  the  markets  was  very  noticeable  when  the  armistice  came  on 
and  the  industry  was  one  of  the  first  to  show  signs  of  recover}'. 

Silks. — The  silk  industry  was  able  to  maintain  about  70  per  cent, 
of  its  equipment  employed  all  through  the  year  despite  many  restric- 
tions imposed:  The  variety  of  merchandise  offered  was  limited, 
imports  being  very  light  and  fancies  being  discouraged.  Foulards, 
georgette  crepes,  printed  crepes,  charmeuse  satins,  and  a  large  lining 
business  on  prints,  comprised  the  bulk  merchandise  offered  and 
sold.  Large  quantities  of  silk  cartridge  cloths,  habutais  for  signal 
flares,  and  taffetalines  for  booster  charges  were  made  for  war  pur- 
poses, and  many  miscellaneous  goods  were  produced  for  special 
purposes.  One  of  the  features  of  the  year  was  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  Japanese  houses  locating  in  New  York  for  the  handling 
of  the  raw  silk  business  and  the  increasing  fabric  trade  with  this 
country.  Raw  silk  prices  reached  the  highest  levels  ever  known. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  reaction  after  the  armistice  was  holding 
trade  in  check  but  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  had  been 
hampered  and  had  prospered  in  consequence  of  fuel  restrictions, 
delays  of  days  in  cabling,  restricted  transportation,  etc.,  etc.,  made 
light  of  the  difficulties  ahead. 
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REVIEW   OF  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE 

For  the  Year  1918 

In  the  first  issue  of  The  Iron  Age  for  1919  the  editor-in-chief  of 
that  journal  epitomized  the  year  1919  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
with  these  words :  "With  'force  to  the  utmost,  force  without  stint 
or  limit/  as  the  Nation's  war-cry  in  1918,  American  steel  blasted  a 
way  through  and  saved  the  world."  This  was  said,  of  course,  with- 
out braggadocio,  for  the  facts  were  that  not  merely  was  steel  con- 
verted into  ships  and  shells  for  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  but 
tremendous  quantities  in  finished  and  in  semi-finished  form  were 
shipped  overseas  for  conversion  on  the  other  side  into  war  material 
for  the  nations  associated  with  us.  "Every  energy  and  every  re- 
source," to  continue  the  foreword,  "were  bent  to  one  purpose.  Not 
for  a  day  until  peace  came  was  any  captain  of  American  industry 
left  in  doubt  as  to  his  line  of  action.  All  were  soldiers  under  orders. 
In  a  day  when  it  had  expected  that  war  would  still  be  its  whole 
business,  the  Nation  suddenly  faced  peace." 

The  year  must  also  be  remembered  as  one  of  a  nearly  unending 
series  of  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  At  the  very  time  that  produc- 
tion facilities  were  stressed,  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  were 
marked  by  a  continued  winter  severity  that  had  not  been  known  for 
years.  The  overtaxing  of  our  railroads  and  terminal  facilities  was 
accentuated.  So  badly  congested  were  transportation  systems  that 
the  Fuel  Administrator  felt  it  necessary  to  declare  some  13  heatless 
days,  as  they  were  called,  in  which  all  industries  were  enjoined  from 
using  coal  unless  engaged  in  direct  war  work.  This  drastic  order 
was  made  to  secure  fuel  for  hundreds  of  ships  tied  up  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  carry  food  and  war  materials 
abroad.  The  inroads  of  the  military  draft  on  the  labor  supply 
gradually  called  for  adjustment.  Traceable  partly  to  inefficiency 
and  un-Americanized  labor,  much  poor  coal  and,  as  a  result,  indif- 
ferent coke  was  produced.  This  in  turn  tended  to  reduce  quality 
as  w^ell  as  quantity  of  iron  and  steel.  So  serious  was  the  colce 
question  that  the  output  of  the  360  furnaces  in  operation  in  July  was 
no  more  than  the  average  of  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  of 
1917,  when  there  were  only  335  furnaces  in  blast.  Then  as  still 
tending  to  check  output  was  a  period  of  high  humidity  in  August, 
always  a  serious  deterrent  in  furnace  operations,  and  when  the  better 
production  expected  in  fall  months  was  beginning  to  be  realized  an 
epidemic  of  influenza  proved  a  fresh  barrier.  It  is  accordingly  a 
tribute  to  the  industry  that  its  pig  iron  production  supplv  exceeded 
that  of  1917. 

Demand  for  War, — The  two  items  principally  in  demand  were,  of 
course,  plates  for  ships  and  billets  and  bars  of  shell  steel  compo- 
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sition.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  new  plate  mills  were  put  into 
operation  so  that  the  country's  capacity  by  the  end  of  the  year  was 
7,500,000  tons,  or  an  expansion  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  was  so  insistent  and  the  demand  for  the  govern- 
ments abroad  so  large  that  substantially  IQO  per  cent  of  the  plate 
output  was  moved  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  under  priority  orders. 
Our  own  shipbuilding  program  as  understood  in  1918  bade  fair  to 
require  annually  3,500,000  tons.  An  arrangement  made  by  General 
Pershing  resulted  in  the  shipping  of  5000  tons  weekly  to  Great 
Britain  and  upward  of  1,000,000  tons  was  pre-empted  for  170,000 
cars  bought  for  use  abroad  and' on  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States 

The  year  was  marked  by  a  successively  increasing  ratio  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  total  steel  production  of  the  country  for  the  war.  An 
unexpected  expansion  in  this  regard  came  from  the  bargain  made  by 
our  forces  in  France  with  Great  Britain,  this  calling  for  an  exchange 
of  certain  steel  supplies  already  scarce  in  return  for  artillery.  So 
slow  were  the  producers  to  apprehend  the  prodigious  and  growing 
war  demands  that  the  Director  of  Steel  Supply,  J.  Leonard  Replogle, 
felt  called  on  at  a  meeting  of  steel  manufacturers,  held  in  New  York 
in  midsummer,  to  say  plainly  that  deliveries  were  not  being  made  at 
a  satisfactory  rate.  New  pledges  of  increased  concentration  on  war 
needs  averted  the  coming  in  of  Government  management  of  the 
industry,  which  seemed  then  somewhat  near  realization. 

The  shell  steel  demand  was  such  that  1,500,000  tons  were  rolled 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  while  the  plans  for  the  second  half 
called  for  3,500,000  tons.  At  one  time  in  the  late  summer  shell 
steel  requirements  were  at  a  rate  of  15  per  cent  greater  than  ship- 
ments and  plates  were  asked  for  at  more  than- 12  per  cent  above  mill 
capacity.  To  increase  shell  output  by  utilizing  foundries  of  the 
country  steps  were  taken  in  June  to  cast  hollow  shells  of  a  mixture 
of  pig  iron  and  scrap.  The  plan  was  to  swell  the  flow  of  munitions 
without  interrupting  the  overloaded  steel  industry,  except  so  far  as 
it  remained  also  a  bidder  for  steel  scrap.  This  work  was  all  halted 
by  the  stopping  of  the  war. 

How  far  the  war  demand  was  met  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
delivery  rate  of  steel  reached  in  the  late  summer  was  33,000,000  tons 
per  annum,  or  about  90  per  cent  of  production  capacity.  To  show 
the  scale  of  the  effort  being  made  it  may  be  stated  that  in  late  July 
the  War  Industries  Board  put  the  second  half  of  the  year  needs  at 
20,000,000  tons  and  less  than  a  month  later  at  23,000,000  tons, 
against  a  possible  output  then  of  17,500,000  to  18,000,000  tons. 

For  315  days  of  the  year  the  industry  was  thus  absorbed.  The 
sudden  collapse  of  the  German  resistance  found  the  country  with 
something  like  3,000,000  tons  of  shells  or  steel  rolled  for  shells,  and 
cancellations  of  every  description  poured  in  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  those  of  the  Allies.  An  effort  to  provide  for  gradual 
leadjustment,  arising  out  of  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  large  bodies  of  workmen,  resulted,  as  it  did 
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abroad,  in  war  work's  being  still  a  large  factor  in  steel  plant  opera- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  this  writing,  in  the  spring  of  1919, 
war  work  had  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  Government  was  still 
moving  cautiously  to  dispose  of  the  quantities  of  material  and 
machinery  it  no  longer  needs.  The  vexing  delays  in  the  adjustment 
of  war  contracts  belong  to  the  history  of  the  industry'  for  1919. 

Reference  to  the  war  effort  is  not  complete  without  touching  on 
the  gigantic  gun  and  projectile  plant  that  was  being  rushed  at  Neville 
Island,  near  Pittsburgh.  This  enterprise,  which  marked  a  decision 
of  the  Government  to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, was  calculated  to  establish  by  all  odds  the  largest  plant  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  but  in  early  1919  the  plan  was  abandonei 
Two  successive  arrangements  were  also  made  with  the  Midvale 
Steel  and  Ordnance  Company  for  two  16-in.  howitzer  plants,  which 
stand  also  as  an  indication  of  the  stupendous  scale  of  war  operati "iis 
being  provided  for  by  the  United  States. 

New  capacity  to  make  pig  iron  did  not  approach  the  record  of 
1917.  Eight  blast  furnaces  were  completed,  compared  with  fourteen 
for  the  previous  year.  They  bring  the  country's  pig  iron  making 
possibilities  to  about  46,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1919  there  were  under  construction  enough  more  furnaces  to 
bring  the  capacity  to  47,500,000  tons.  The  comparison  of  pig  iron 
output  in  1918  and  previous  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Gross  Tons  Gross  T  ^ns 

1911 23,649,547  1915 29,916.213 

1912 29,726,937  1916 39.434.797 

1913 30.966,152  1917 38,621,216 

1914 23,322,244  1918 39,051.991 

Prices. — There  had  been  three  months  of  Government  prices  on 
major  items  in  1917  and  the  trade  had  absorbed  the  general  impres- 
sion that  on  reconsideration  by  the  steel  producers  and  the  price 
fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  lower  levels  would 
obtain.  On  the  reaffirmation  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918,  however, 
there  was  no  change,  but  the  new  stipulation  was  made  that  the 
portion  of  existing  orders  shipped  in  a  succeeding  quarter  would  take 
the  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of  shipment.  An  element  of  uncer- 
tainty was  thus  injected  into  the  market  for  non-war  or  indirect  war 
purchasing  and  buying  for  future  needs  was  checked.  But  manufac- 
turing consumers  of  steel  had  meanwhile  laid  in  material  against  the 
increasing  war  demand,  and  their  margins  of  stock  allowed  them 
to  keep  producing  though  at  the  decreasing  rate  enforced  by  labor, 
transportation  and  subsequent  priority  restrictions.  In  spite  of  the 
substantially  negligible  quantities  of  steel  which  the  mills  could  ship 
to  the  general  buyer  as  the  year  wore  on,  there  were  few  if  any 
shutdowns  or  failures  on  account  of  material  shortage. 

The  fixed  price  principle  was  extended  in  scope  and  on  the  whole 
represented  an  advance  in  cost  to  consumers,  to  which  had  to  be 
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added  increases  in  freight  rates  and,  of  course,  in  wages.  For  the 
second  quarter  steel  producers  obtained  the  benefit  of  $1  per  ton 
reduction  in  scrap  and  of  $1  per  ton  in  steel-making  pig  iron,  but  for 
the  last  quarter  basic  and  foundry  iron  were  given  a  $1  raise.  The 
one  exception  in  the  matter  of  general  price  fixing  was  steel  rails.  A 
price  of  $55  per  ton  for  Bessemer  and  $57  for  open-hearth  rails 
named  at  Washington  was  merely  the  settling  basis  on  Army  and 
Navy  purchases  for  the  war.  An  open  price  otherwise  remained, 
but  with  a  generally  small  amount  of  buying,  heavy  rail  purchases 
having  been  made  in  1916  for  much  deferred  delivery  and  rail  mills 
meanwhile  being  given  up  very  largely  to  rolling  shell  steel. 

Two  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  anticipation  of  the  War 
Industries  Board's  ceasing  to  function  on  December  31,  price  reduc- 
tions of  $4  to  $6  per  ton  on  finished  material' were  recommended  by 
the  general  committee  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
This  committee  had  dealt  in  the  matter  of  price  fixing  for  15  months 
and  the  new  prices  were  suggested  as  a  recognition  that  war  prices 
were  out  of  line  with  those  of  peace  times.  The  open  market  thus 
restored  was  not  tested,  not  so  much  because  buyers  believed  lower 
prices  should  be  obtainable  as  that  the  world  was  still  in  the  period 
of  readjustment  and  recovering  from  the  shock  of  war.  An  abortive 
attempt,  but  also  a  part  of  1919  history,  was  made  under  Gk)vemment 
auspices  to  secure  lower  levels,  but  even  when  these  were  arrived  at, 
it  was  found  that  buying  demands  either  here  or  abroad  had  not  yet 
accumulated. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  prices  of  eleven  products  at  the 
close  of  1918,  and  a  comparison  with  this  on  December  31,  1917 
1916,  1915,  1914  and  1913.  All  prices  are  for  Pittsburgh  delivery, 
except  those  for  Southern  foundry  iron,  for  which  Cincinnati  deliv- 
er>'  is  quoted. 

Fluctuations  of  Pittsburgh   Iron  and  Steel  Prices  in 
1913,  1914,  1915.  1916,  1917  and  1918 

(Pic  Iron,  Billets  and  Rails  in  Dollars  per  Gross  Tons;  Other  Products 
IN   Cents  per   Pound.) 

Dec.  31  Dec.  31  Dec.  31  Dec.  31  Dec.  31  Dec.  31 

1913  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918 

Bessemer    pig    iron $15.15  $14.70  $21.95  $35.95  $37.25  $36.60 

Basic    pig    iron.. 13.40  13.45  18.95  30.95  33.95  33.00 

Sou.    No.   2   foundry   iron.    Cin'ti 13.75  12.40  17.90  25.90  35.90  37.60 

Bessemer   billets   .., 20.00  19.00  32.00  55.00  47.50  43.50 

Bessemer    rails    28.00  28.00  28.00  38.00  38.00  55.00 

Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 

Plates 1.20  1.05  2.25  4.25  3.25  3.00 

Structural  shapes  1.20  1.05  1.90  3.25  3.00  2.80 

Steel  bars 1.20  1.06  2.00  3.00  2.90  2.70 

Sheets,    28   gauge 1.85  1.80  2.60  4.25  5.00  4.70 

Tin  plates  3.40  3.10  3.75  6.50  7.75  7.35 

Plain  wire 1.35  1.30  1.95  2.95  3.25  3.25 

Domestic  Business. — It  was  natural  with  the  concentration  on 
manufacturing  for  the  war  that  general  domestic  business  should 
suffer  a  gradual  compression.  Through  the  control  of  fuel  distribu- 
tion by  the  Fuel  Administration,  power  to  enforce  slowdowns  of 
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non-essential  activities  was  recognized,  if  natural  causes  did  not 
bring  about  this  result.  Similarly  the  preferential  lists  of  industries 
provided  to  guide  mills  in  taking  on  steel  business  out  of  any  surplus 
capacity  were  factors.  The  curtailment  of  the  manufacture  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  was  a  conspicuous  typical  instance.  The  question 
of  supplies  of  raw  materials  became  so  acute  that  in  September  the 
War  Industries  Board  undertook  through  the  Census  Bureau  an 
inventory  of  stocks  in  the  possession  of  manufacturers  in  the 
country.    This,  if  completed,  seems  never  to  have  been  made  public. 

Export  Trade. — A  curious  feature  of  the  export  trade  is  that  in 
the  face  of  the  needs  of  getting  material  abroad,  the  tonnage  of 
shipments  of  iron  and  steel  in  1918,  5,338,037  gross  tons,  was  less 
than  that  for  both  1917  and  1916,  the  figures  for  these  two  years 
being  6,227,737  and  6,102,104  tons,  respectively.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing that,  though  an  open  market  existed  for  nine  months  in  1917, 
with  prices  two  and  three  times  those  of  1918,  the  average  valuation 
per  ton  was  $194  in  1918  and  $199  in  1917.  In  short,  the  value  of 
iron  and  steel  exports  was  $1,036,093,000  for  1918  and  $1,241,960,000 
for  1917.  The  value  of  the  1918  exports  was  at  that  20  per  cent 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  1916  exports, $867,323,000,  and  was 
over  two  and  one-half  times  the  value  of-  exports  for  1915.  or 
$388,703,000,  which  itself  sets  a  new  record. 

Exports  of  machinery  of  all  kinds  were  not  quite  so  great  in  value 
as  in  1917,  being  $282,975,000  against  $287,624,000  in  1917.  There 
was  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  exports  of  machine  tools,  the  total 
value  being  $51,620,000  in  1918  against  $76,524,000  in  1917  and 
$79,699,000  in  1916.  Increased  value  of  exports  is  noted  in  such 
items  as  textile  machinery,  mining  machiner>'  and  excavating 
machinery. 

Barbed  wire  exports  amounted  to  235,082  gross  tons  in  1918, 
agamst  192,404  in  1917,  but  was  much  under  the  exportation  of 
1916.  In  steel  plates  551,565  tons  were  exported  aeainst  530,886 
tons  in  1917  and  275,984  tons  in  1916. 

The  imports  of  tonnage  iron  and  steel  products  were  only  a  litde 

lonnoo'f  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^"S  179,702  for  1918  and 
329,922  for  1917.  The  largest  item  was  scrap,  amounting  to  63,730 
tons,  or  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  for  1917  it  amounted  to 
55  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  other  large  items  of  the  imported 
material  were  steel  billets,  33,835  tons,  and  ferromanganese  27,168 
tons.  It  IS  a  commentary  on  the  full  utilization  of  shipping  and  our 
own  efforts  to  produce  ferromanganese  within  the  country  that  this 
Item  of  27,168  tons  compares  with  45,381  tons  imported  in  1917. 
1  ne  importation  of  manganese  ore  and  manganese  oxide  was  491,303 
gross  tons  in  1918,  against  629,972  tons  in  1917. 

Lai^or.— The  year  was  memorable  in  labor  developments  affecting 
the  whole  industry.     Disputes  that  might  have  led  to  widespread 
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strikes  were  reported  in  several  quarters  in  May  and  labor  leaders 
quickly  carried  these  to  the  War  Labor  Board  at  Washington.  The 
labor  unrest  was  due  largely  to  the  activity  of  union  organizers, 
whose  slogan  was  the  eight-hour  day  and  collective  bargaining. 
Although  there  had  been  an  agreement  in  1917  between  labor  leaders 
and  representatives  of  employers'  organizations  that  conditions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  particularly  as  to  union  or  open  shops, 
would  not  be  disturbed,  the  authorities  at  Washington  seemed  to  be 
willing  to  see  the  extension  of  union  influence. 

Evidence  accumulated  that  organized  labor  was  striving  to  get  a 
foothold  in  the  steel  industry,  and  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  steel 
makers  and  important  steel  consumers  was  held  in  New  York 
August  28.  No  collective  action  was  taken,  however,  but  on  Sep- 
tember 26  the  Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company  and  the  Lukens 
Steel  Company  announced  that  they  had  established  a  system  of 
employee  representation  for  the  handling  of  all  questions  affecting 
employees'  interests.  In  the  same  week  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration gave  notice  to  its  employees  that  on  October  1  it  would 
establish  the  eight-hour  basic  day.  This  was  in  effect  a  10  per  cent 
advance  for  workmen  employed  ten  hours  a  day  and  162-3  per  cent 
for  men  working  twelve  hours  a  day.  Other  steel  companies 
promptly  adopted  the  eight-hour  day  as  the  basis  of  pay,  though  in 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  men  none  of  them  could  limit  a  man's  day's 
work  to  eight  hours  and  the  men  did  not  desire  such  limitation.  The 
advance  of  October  1  was  the  eighth  that  had  been  made  at  iron  and 
steel  works  in  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1916.  It  brought  the 
pay  of  laborers  working  ten  hours  up  to  $4.20  a  day. 

Profits. — What  control  of  prices  and  Federal  taxes  did  to  profits 
cannot  be  indicated  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  as  figures  are  not 
available.  At  every  meeting  in  Washington  for  the  reconsideration 
of  fixed  prices  for  each  quarter  there  were  repeated  exhibits  to 
indicate  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  companies  that  the  margin  of 
profit  was  vanishing.  A  side  light  is  obtainable  from  the  figures  of 
the  large*  companies.  The  domestic  and  export  business  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  1918  amounted  to  $1,288,029,255 
or  7  per  cent  more  than  in  1917  and  over  50  per  cent  more  than  for 
1916,  while  net  earnings  after  providing  for  Federal  income  and 
excess  profit  taxes  was  $199,350,680,  or  about  one-third  less  than  in 
1917  and  nearly  40  per  cent  less  than  in  1916.  Thus  for  every  dollar 
of  business  done  in  1916  39  cents  were  put  to  earnings;  for  every 
dollar  of  gross  business  in  1917,  24j4  cents  became  earnings,  and 
for  every  dollar  in  1918,  15J/2  cents  were  put  to  earnings.  The  gross 
sales  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  in  1918  amounted  to 
$448,410,808  and  the  earnings  $57,188,769,  or  12^  cents  for  earn- 
ings out  of  every  dollar  of  gross  sales.  In  1917  the  ratio  was  18 
cents  and  in  1916  28j^  cents.  The  net  earnings  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  and  Ordnance  Company,  with  nearly  $7,000,000  more  allowed 
for  Federal  taxes  than  in  1917,  were  $50,529,012  for  1918,  compared 
with  $69,838,253  for  1917. 
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Outlook, — The  trade  is  expecting  a  marked  picking  up  in  demand 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1919,  and  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  it  is  held,  will  be  signalized  by  great  activity  with  strong  prices. 
Though  it  has  been  felt  that,  the  United  States  having  definitely 
entered  into  world  trading,  its  industrial  activity  would  not  be 
independent  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  England,  at  present  the  only  real  competitor  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  scene  of  unusual  activity  This  appears  to  be 
largely  the  result  of  the  supplying  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  needs  which  have  had  to  go  unfilled  in  the  period  of  the  war  and 
not  the  result  of  buying  on  the  part  of  neutral  nations.  Prices  are 
not  regarded  as  unduly  high,  as  greater  reductions  were  made  in  the 
first  months  of  1919  than  have  come  about  in  other  commodities 
considered  in  price  indices.  No  domestic  or  export  demand  arising 
in  the  first  part  of  tfie  year  to  test  prices  and  the  companies  generally 
being  in  a  strong  financial  condition,  prices  bid  fair  to  sustain  few 
setbacks  before  demand  sets  in,  particularly  in  the  light  that  in  Great 
Britain  they  have  been  advancing  ever  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 
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VALUE    OF    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF 

MERCHANDISE    AND    OF   COIN    AND 

BULLION    AT   THE    PORT   OF 

NEW   YORK 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Value  of  Foreign  Imports  into  the  Port  of  New  York  for  the  past 
Twenty  Years,  Ending  December  31,  1918. 

Calendar  Specie  Total    Foreign 

Years                            Dutiable                 Free  Goods  and    Bullion  Imtorts 

1899 294,505,183  ..  224,290,748  ..  31,191,223  ..  549,987,154 

1900 304,855,071  ..  221.251,710  ..  29,039,486  ..  555,146,267 

1901 319,912,752  ..  235,107,825  ..  19,367,785  ..  574,388,362 

1902 348,747,880  ..  242,496,808  ..  10.842,054  ..  602,085,742 

1903 339,052,370  ..  259,129,840  ..  29,652,689  ..  627,834,899 

1904 .^3,684,492  ..  286,168,372  ..  14,101,354  ..  643,954,218 

1905 409,767,035  ..  304,166,380  ..  22,872,970  ..  736,806,385 

1906 456,240,684  ..  333,366,200  ..  99,389,034  ..  888,995,918 

1907 480,413,136  ..  349,331,491  ..  108,913,641  ..  938,658,268 

1908 376,007,190  ..  274,194,602  ,.  27,367,241  ..  677.569,033 

1909 486,381,430  ..  405,327,548  ..  17,897,873  ..  909,606,851 

1910 481,002,050  ..  438,373,237  ..  32,135,692  ..  951,510,979 

1911 449,479,078  ..  446,621,726  ..  26,978,532  ..  923,079,336 

1912 576,971,406  ..  491,324,924  ..  48,693,499  ..1,116,989,829 

1913 494,882,684  ..  515,610,860  ..  45,419,901  ..1,055,913,445 

1914 470,767,261  ..  503,171,310  ..  25,172,150  ..  999,110,721 

1915 425,289,700  ..  562,126,579  ..155,102,279  ..1,142,518,558 

1916 520,402,717  ..  736,781,870  ..  80,482,342  ..1.337,666,929 

1917 510,666.088  ..  851,359,900  ..  28,168,247  ..1,390,194,235 

1918 492,700,474  ..  802,615,231  ..  26,117,707  ..1,321,433,412 

EXPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK 

Value  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  York  to  Foreign  Ports  for  the 
PAST  Twenty  Years  ending  December  31,  1918. 


Calendar 
Years 


Domestic 
Exports 

1899 467,554,122 

1900 526,153,270 

1901 498,413,605 

1902 479,634,582 

1903 503,495,265 

1904 490,914,304 

1905 545,708,317 

1906 611,082,425 

1907 670,725,511 

1908 624,829.288 

1909 615,182,660 

1910 686,289,717 

1911 786,700,775 

1912 849,102,494 

1913 907,482,931 

1914 809,154,156 

1915 1,750.813.369 

1916 2,762,937.936 

1917 2,885,093.758 

1918 2,516,440„^34 


Foreign 

Specie 

Total 

Exports 

and    Bullion 

Exports 

9,059,156 

.     84,729,255 

.     561,342,533 

.       12,090,402 

.  102,933,991 

..     641,177,663 

.       12,544,419 

.  100.563,364 

..    611.521.388 

.       12,096,879 

.    65,411,581 

. .     557,143,042 

.       12,532.984 

.     65,860,849 

..     581,889,098 

.       13,318,853 

.  144.017,993 

..     648,251,150 

.       13,980.386 

.     77,922,034 

..     637,610.737 

.      11,389,037 

.     56,262,355 

..     678,733  817 

.       12,400.018 

.     87,380,626 

..     770,506.155 

.       11,973,904 

.    97,766,673 

. .     734,569,865 

.       12,579,181 

.  140,206,442 

. .     767,968.283 

.       18,771,917 

.     89,574,130 

. .     794,635.764 

.       14,351,076 

.     64,262,097 

..    865,313,948 

.       17,200,612 

.    93,946,327 

..     960.249,433 

.       18,431,037 

.  115,483,405 

..  1,041,397,373 

.      23,381 921 

.  162,390,670 

..     994,926,747 

.      40,984.889 

.     62,920.639 

.  1,854,718.897 

.      28,015,039 

.  143,394,077 

. .  2.934,347.052 

.      20,285.846 

.  152,517,387 

. .  3,057,896,991 

.      49.328,911 

.     64,935,446 

. .  2,630,704,691 
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Value  of  Foreign  Imports  Entered  Monthly  at  New  York  during  the 
Years  1916,  1917  and  1918 


Entered  for  Consumption  at  New  York 

Months  191 6  1917 

January  $91,931,560  ..  $115,814,302     .. 

February 90,468,433  ..  85,766,814     .. 

March    105.714,590  ..  129,660.414     .. 

April   101,188,605  ..  111,878,630-  .. 

May  99,594,670  ..  110,065,092     .. 

June 119.104,884  ..  140,403,631     .. 

July  82,588,031  ..  83,511,132     .. 

August    91,716,553  ..  107,121,799    .. 

September   71,824.671  ..  88,750,638     .. 

October   81,833,240  ..  81,266,173     .. 

November 77,572,058  ..  78,581,661     .. 

December    91,678,262  ..  78,042,761     .. 

Total $1,105.215.5.S7  !.*  $1,210,863,047     .*! 

Entered  for  Warehousing  at  New  York 


i9ia 

$79,812,829 

79,878,584 

89,232,311 

108,508,672 

137,965,484 

98,216,155 

84,426,375 

111,179,680 

105,538,166 

96,424,380 

91,262,041 

79,856,553 

$1,162,301,230 


Months  1916  1917  1918 

January  $8,101,890  ..  $12,529,937  ..  $8,352,141 

February  12,611,220  ..  12,068,074  ..  14,425,415 

March  10,479,371  ..  18,241,469  ..  9,128.101 

April   14,562.774  ..  14,922,530  ..  13,056,319 

May  15,491,774  ..  8,735,667  ..  11,468,650 

June   23,981,504  ..  14,498,353  ..  14,406,274 

July  13.026,408  ..  12,181,534  ..  11,675372 

August    16,204,494  ..  12,409,861  ..  11,272,467 

September  8,661,640  ..  11,054,547  ..  10.193,452 

October  7,523,255  ..  10,053,313  ..  9,397,319 

November   10,067,429  ..  10,948,946  ..  7,525,636 

December   11,257,271  ..  13,468,710  ..  12,113.329 

Total $151,969,030  '.*.  $151,162,941  !!  $133,014,475 


Free  Goods  Entered  for  Consumption  at  New  York 

Months                             1916  1917                                 1918 

January  $65,462,053  ..  $86,628,344  ..  $57,343,297 

February 58.040,680  ..  58.285,653  ..  54,912,255 

March    68,536,129  ..  95.697,357  ..  60,099.090 

April   69,178,297  ..  79,147,828  ..  71.099,839 

May  65,955.654  ..  75,282,297  ..  96,916,144 

June   80.300.320  ..  98,125,904  ..  63,558,381 

July  53,868,565  ..  55,516,235  ..  60,786,990 

August   60,382.268  ..  76,955,453  ..  80,042,370 

September   50,423.760  ..  60,218,944  ..  75,987,480 

October  49.137.386  ..  55.705,688  ..  69,425,554 

November 47,895,754  ..  54,771,457  ..  65,708,670 

December   62,241,539  ..  55,024,740  ..  57,496.718 

Total $731,422,405  *.!  $851,359,900  !'.          $813,376,788 
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Specie  and  Bullion  Imported  at  New  York 


Months 


January  . . 
February  . 

March  

April   

May 

June   

July  

August   . . . 
September 
October   .. 
November 
December 


1916 

$13,774,474 
5,689,463 
3,987,507 
5,560,130 
2,838,402 
4.621,803 

19,402,560 
2,835,484 

13,373,580 
3,237,005 
2,114,814 
3,047.120 


1917 

$3,929,003 
2,172,697 
2,057,866 
1,478,467 
3.343,875 
1,881,245 
1,718,327 
2,979.739 
1,906,567 
2,111,761 
2,769,919 
1,818,781 


1918 

$2,479,794 
2,438,454 
1,234,774 
1.244,607 
1,977,648 
1,649,563 
2,430,867 
3,105.007 
2.571.989 
2,007,396 
2,269,784 
2,707,824 


Total $80,482,342     ..  $28,168,247     ..  $26,117,707 

Total  Foreign  Merchandise  Imports  at  New  York 


Months 


1916 


January  $100,033,450 

February  103.079,653 

March  116,193,961 

April  115,751,379 

May  115,086,444 


June 
July  

August   . . . 
September 
October   .. 
November 
December 


143,086,388 
95,614,439 

107,921,047 
80,486,311 
89,356,495 
87,639,487 

102,935,533 


1917 

$128,344,239 

97,834,888 

147,901,883 

126,801,160 

118,850,759 

154,901,984 

95,692,666 

119,531,660 

99,805,185 

91,319.486 

89,530,607 

91,511,471 


1918 

$88,164,970 

94,303,999 

98,360,412 

121.564,991 

149,434,134 

112,622,429 

96,101,747 

122,452,147 

115,731.618 

105,821,699 

98,787,677 

91,969,882 


Total $1,257,184,587     ..       $1,362,025,988     ..       $1,295,315,705 

Withdrawals  from  Warehouse  at  New  York 


Months 


January  . . 
February    . 

March  

April    

May 

June   

July  

August    . . . 
September 
October   .. 
November 
December 


1916 

$8,706,323 

9.911.287 

9,184,277 

8356,041 

9.910,719 

10,102,356 

9.483,862 

10,688,526 

15.454.360 

13,062,844 

11,666,084 

11,390,462 


1917 

$10,606,623 

10,537,154 

13.188,418 

13,801,778 

25,637,552 

8,441,484 

7,357,311 

6,836,575 

8,153,171 

7,017,150 

10,355,694 

7,169,058 


Total $127,827,141     ..  $129,101,968 

Classification  of  Foreign  Imports  at  New  York 


♦1918 

$6,540,858 
6,401.820 
8,537,964 
7,698,046 
8,871.552 
7,982,404 
7,716,462 
7,512,464 
7,321,852 
8.105,699 
5,996,128 

11,810,362 

$94,495,611 


Months  1916 

Dry  Goods $105,255,612 

General   Merchandise  1,151,928,975 

Specie  80,482,342 


Total $1,337,666,929 


1917 

$148,187,780 

1,213,838,208 

28.168,247 

$1,390,194,235 


1918 

$131,315,651 

1,164.000.054 

26,117,707 

$1,321,433,412 


^Withdrawals  from  New  York  not  separated  from  remainder  of  districts  from  July  1,  1918. 
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Receipts  from  Customs  at  New  York 


Months 


1916 


January   $11,737,269  86 

February  14,145,645  46 

March  15,178,44364 

April    12,540,526  35 

May  14,038,529  42 

Tune    13,435,61428 

July   11,429.28240 

August    12,473,913  70 

September   11.554,73869 

October  13,543,417  04 

November 12,882,343  70 

December   12,319,103  25 


1917 

$13,546,522  32 

10,910,42924 

13,497,107  25 

14,129,935  56 

19,437,99944 

10,406,33300 

11,311,24836 

10,714,85994 

9,574,97979 

9,666,07681 

8,840,24073 

7,232,053  23 


1918 

$7,627,57526 

8,275^2057 

9,962.49781 

10,658.04552 

12.281,61039 

10,818,51279 

9,322,21112 

8.695.26932 

8,565.091 23 

8.221.27713 

7.48637841 

6.458.67800 


Total $155,278,827  79    . .     $139,267,785  67     . .     $108,373,167  55 

Valine  of  Exports  from  New  York,  exclusive  of  Specie 


Quarters  1916 

First   Quarter $623,450,606 

Second  Quarter 683,439,162 

Third  Quarter 783,608,959 

Fourth  Quarter 700,454,248 


Total $2,790,952,975     . 


1917 

$788,232,335 
786,714,054 
630,928,352 
699,504,863 

$2,905,379,604 


Value  of  Total  Exports  from  New  York 
Domestic  Produce 


Months  1916 

January   $171,711,968 


February 

March   

April   

May  

June    

July   

August    . . . 
September 
October   . . 
November 
December 

Total. 


214,257,833 
229,613.110 
184,295,970 
252,052.252 
240,194,838 
241,763,285 
270,307,652 
263,811,754 
235,976,859 
232,296,175 
226,656,240 


1917 

$302,136,327 
222,352,069 
259,635,457 
262,610,658 
244,143.330 
274,148,778 
208,869,197 
177,491,421 
240,843.778 
218,377,029 
268.566,568 
205,919,146 


$2,762,937,936     ..       $2,885,093,758 
Foreign  Exports — Free 


Months 

1916 

January   .. 

$2,011,575     . 

February... 

2,409,073    . 

March 

1,975,496    . 

April 

2,697,643     . 

May 

2,004,296    . 

June! 

930,934    . 

July 

1,505.565     . 

August 

1,362,755     . 

September. 

2,179,868    . 

October... 

2,853,420    . 

November . 

3,567,426    . 

December . 

3,350,539    . 

•1916 


•1917 


Total  $26,848,590    . . 


1918 

$668,041,974 
616.053.186 
644.565,016 
637.109,069 

$2.565769,245 


1918 
$244,560,323 
167.136,944 
247,802.058 
185310.427 
214.873.278 
201.932,015 
234.386.123 
205.686,073 
193344.251 
178.231.835 
226.996.567 
215.180,440 

$2,516,440,334 

•1918 


*  No  longer  divided  in  Customs  Records  as  Free  and  Dutiable. 
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Foreign  Exports  at  New  York— Dutiable 


Months  *1916 

January  $2^50,185 

February 3,342^17 

March 2,275^93 

April   1,929,495 

May  1,712,945 

Tune 3,253,662 

July  2.442,571 

August 2,269,911 

September   3,013,786 

October  2,495,116 

November   1,512,557 

December  1,517,301 

Total $28,015,039 


•1917 

*1918 

$1,967,437    . 

$3,643,401 

1,104,014    . 

1,376,238 

1,037,031     . 

3,523,010 

1,223,821     . 

5,909,012 

1.818,168    . 

4,146,470 

2,769,299    . 

3,381,984 

1,312,706    . 

3,345,544 

1,122,948  •. 

3,422,222 

1,288,302'  . 

3,880,803 

1,531,683    . 

4,425,354 

1,562,221     . 

4,467,484 

3,548,216    . 

7,807,389 

$20,285,846    .. 

$49,328,911 

Specie  and  Bullion  Exported  at  New  York 


Months  1 91 6 

January  $10,350,148 

Februar}- 14,408,181 

March  7,983,024 

April 10,811,145 

May  11,002,913 

June   10,968,204 

Julv 12,310,558 

August 9,965,572 

September   7,315,625 

October  6,706,340 

November 16,662,071 

December   24,910,296 

Total $143,394,077 


1917 

1918 

$14,703,185     . 

$2,746,717 

19,262,379    . 

5,356,611 

13,694,853    . 

3,595,107 

6,113,294    . 

4,167,632 

19,947,968    . 

5,213,162 

15,693,738    . 

5,799,800 

20,419,746    . 

7,238,713 

13,881,686    ., 

3,254,875 

12,532,511     . 

3,522,195 

8,763,076    .. 

7,739,813 

5,206,556    ., 

1,734,912 

2,298,395     . . 

14,565,909 

$152,517,387    .. 

$64,935,446 

Total  Exports  at  New  Yoiyc 


Months  '1916 

January  $184,312,301 


February 
March  . . . . 

April    

May 

June    

July  

August  . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


232,008,231 
239,871,427 
197,036,610 
264,768,110 
254,416,704 
256,516,414 
282,543,135 
274,141,165 
245,178,315 
250,470,803 
253,083,837 


Total $2,934,347,052 


1917 

$318,806,949 
242.718,462 
274,367.341 
269.947,773 
265,909,466 
292,611,815 
230,601,64<^ 
192,496.055 
254,664,591 
228,671,788 
275,335,345 
211,765,757 

$3,057,896,991 


1918 
$250,950,441 
173,869,793 
254,920,175 
195,887,071 
224,232,910 
211,113,799 
244,970,380 
212,363.170 
201,247,249 
190,397,002 
233,198,9^3 
237,553,738 

$2,630,704,691 


*  Free  and  dutiable. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  NEW  YORK.     FISCAL  YEAR  1918 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  District  of  New  York  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  including  gold  and  silver  and 
foreign  exports,  according  to  official  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  amounted  to  $3,978,- 
644,069.  This  compares  with  $4,617,478,454  in  the  fiscal  year  1917. 
a  decrease  of  $638,834,385,  and  with  $3,804,313,452  in  1916,  an  in- 
crease of  $174,330,617. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  balance  of  the  country  (outside 
of  the  District  of  New  York)  in  1918,  was  $5,411,498,324,  compar- 
ing with  $5,714,305,870  in  1917,  a  decrease  of  $302,807,546. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1918,  was  $9,390,142,033,  comparing  with  $10,331,784.- 
324  in  1917.  a  decrease  of  $941,642,291. 

New  York  District's  share  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  1918  was  42.36  per  cent.  In  1917  the  corresponding 
proportion  was  44.69  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  52.76  per  cent,  m 
1916,  46.59  in  1915,  45.98  in  1914,  47.15  in  1913,  46.99  in  1912  and 
46.12  in  1911. 

For  the  entire  countr}'  the  total  domestic  exports  of  merchandise 
and  gold  and  silver  exceeded  the  imports  by  $3,014,402,619,  com- 
pared with  $1,914,588,758  in  1917. 

Outside  of  the  New  York  District  the  excess  of  the  corresponding 
exports  amounted  to  $1,624,147,926,  compared  with  $1,133,236,298 
in  1917. 

For  New  York  District  the  total  of  domestic  exports  exceeded  the 
imports  by  $1,251,386,373,  as  against  an  excess  in  the  fiscal  year  pi*^' 
ceding  of  $1,792,594,134. 

The  foregoing  statistics  include  gold  and  silver  as  well  as  mer- 
chandise exports  and  imports.  Excluding  the  gold  and  silver  ana 
also  the  foreign  exports,  and  limiting  the  exhibit  to  foreign  imports 
of  merchandise,  and  domestic  exports  of  merchandise,  the  following 
comparisons  appear : 

The  foreign  merchandise  imports  at  the  District  of  New  York 
amounted  to  $1,251,386,373,  comparing  with  $1,694,269,030  at  all 
other  districts,  and  with  $2,945,655,403  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  New  York's  share  of  the  foreign  imports  of  the  countr)'  was 
42.48  per  cent,  compared  with  50,32  per  cent,  in  1917. 
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At  the  District  of  New  York  the  exports  of  all  articles  of 
domestic  merchandise  amounted  to  $2,5iS0,081,523.  comparing  with 
$3,258,570,534  at  all  other  districts,  and  with  $5,838,652,057  in  the 
whole  United  States.  New  York  District's  share  of  the  domestic 
merchandise  exports  of  the  country  was  44.14  per  cent,  compared 
with  48.53  per  cent,  in  1917. 

Recapitulation  of  leading  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into,  and  exported 
from,  the  District  of  New  York,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1918,  compared  unth  the  aggregate  of  all  other  Districts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period.    (Official) 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  191M8. 


Articles 

Sugar    cane lbs.  2,421,916,573 

Coffee    •*        779,625,781 

Tea "  50,374,621 

Cotton— Unmanufactured    "         20.646,389 

"         Manufactured     

Silk— Unmanufactured .lbs.       11,585,211 

"      Manufactured,    including   artificial 


Manila    

Sisal    grass    

Jute  and  jute  butts 

Manufactures     of     fibre, 


.tons 


6,896 
34,571 
33.262 
textile 


vegetable     and 

grasses    

Wool— Unmanufactured     lbs.       91,434,718 

"        Manufactured    

Hides  and  Akins  other  than  fur  skins,  raw  or  uncurcd- 

Cattle  hides    lbs.     208.204,298 

Goat   skins    "  38,694,567 

All  other  hides,   skins  and  cuttings  other  than 

fur  skins,  raw  or  uncured lbs.       69,511,028 

India    rubber— crude    "        195,518.282 

Tin— In  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  etc "  63,533,095 

Diamonds,  precious  stones  and  imitations 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of— 

I^af    lbs.       69,298,667 

Manufactures   of "  2.522,768 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Fur   and   manufactures  of 

Wines* 

Cocoa  and  cocoa  crude lbs.     384,694,058 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of "        319,277,269 

Earthen,   stone  and   chinaware 

Watches   and   parts   of 

Total  value  of  leading  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise          $878,224,669       5949.838.037    11.828,062.707 

Total  value  of  all  other  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise            373.161.704         744,430.993     1.117.592.696 


District  of 

New  York, 

1116,634,752 

70.076,000 

10,914,946 

6,850,304 

34,587,241 

54,801,608 

24,994,187 

2,454,204 

10,440,827 

3,249,900 

37,125,591 
41,817,517 
11,308.037 

52.955,008 
18,666,260 

19,753,491 
86,115,563 
34,207,630 
30,951,965 

37,347,700 
4,581,703 
8,851,729 

27,383,770 
5,782,017 

39,832,305 

75,847,087 
3,566,374 
7,626,944 


Aggregate  of 

all  other  Dists, 

of  the  U.  S, 

$119,471,184 

32,982,536 

19,974,084 

29,170.179 

10,164,255 

136,823,158 

6,743,565 

27,980,620 

41,091,839 

3,963,732 

55,405,366 
156,728,394 
16,168,760 

14,795,116 
13,065,165 

13,329,705 

121,446,805 

40,335,376 

999,665 

7,972.824 
3,064,516 
13,752,122 
11,005,602 
832,686 
1,445,174 
46,602,705 
3,258,238 
1,744,626 


Total 
U.S. 
1917-18. 
1236,105,886 
103.058.536 
30,889,030 
36,020,483 
44,751,496 
190,624,766 
31,737,752 
30,434,824 
51,532,666 
7,213,641 

92,530,957 
198,545,911 
27,476,798 

67,750,124 
31,731.425 

33,083,196 

207,562,458 

74,543,006 

31,951,630 

45,320,524 
7,666,219 

22,603,851 

38,389,372 
6,614,708 

41,277.479 

132,449,792 

6,824.612 

9,371.570 


Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imports $1,251,386,373    $1,694,269,030    $2,945,655,403 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  ore,  coin  and 
bullion   imports    24,327,934        170.413.702        194,741,636 


Grand  Total  of  foreign  imports,  191718 $1,275,714,807    $1,864,682,732    $8,140,397,080 
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EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1WM& 


Articles 

Agricultural    Implements    

Automobiles  and  parts  of 

Cotton bales    901»820i    lbs.     454,700,055 

Manufactures   of    

Breadstufffi— 

Wheat   bush.       10,720,607 

Wheat    Flour    bbU         5,285,481 

Corn     bush.        7,723,140 

Cornmeal  and  Flour bbls.  591,180 

Barley     bush.        5,973,368 

Oats     "  15,535,830 

Rye    •'  4,195,926 

Rye  Flour  "  328,503 

All  other  Breadstuffs 

Meat  and  Dairy  Products — 

Beef,  Canned     lbs.       45,700,123 

♦'      Fresh    "        283,921,337 

"      Salt  or  Pickled "  47,079,778 

Tallow   "  3.555.401 

Bacon     "        546,928.805 

Hams  and  Shoulders "        297,971,841 

Pork,  Canned     "  3,680,996 

"       Fresh    "  8,463.558 

"       Pickled    "  8,328.856 

Lard    "        293.214,351 

Oleo  oil   "         41,936.359 

Butter    "         16.199,724 

Cheese   ; "  28,688,421 

All  other  Meat  and  Dairy  Products 

Oils,  Mineral —  / 

Illuminating    gals.     321,632,679 

Lubricating     "         166,614,675 

All  other  mineral  oils "         452,597,933 

Oils,  Vegetable- 
Cottonseed    "  35,205,993 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of— 

ITnmanuf actured    lbs.       69,109,997 

Manufactured    

Copper,  Ore  and  Manufactures  of. lbs.     594,823,685 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  manufactures  of— 

Machinery,  machines,  and  parts  of 

All    otht rs 

Cattle    number,  1,357 

Leather   and   manufactures  of 

Paraffin  and  Paraffin  Wax lbs.     168,691,878 


Aggregate  of 
District  of  all  other  Dists. 
New  York,     of  the  U.  S. 


$16,972,108 
66.276,868 

122.370,270 
90,588,137 

24,881.535 
59.392,316 
14,837,232 
5,781,711 
9,090,366 
12.569,259 
8.293,347 
3,608.741 
23,387,699 

13.364.295 

45.234,250 

6,526,480 

694,867 

143,182,880 

75,890.765 
1,147.457 
2.048,748 
1,865,257 

72,422,106 
8,747,823 
6,185,236 
6,886,828 

61,910,889 

30,353,008 
42,587,039 
72,243,582 


21,488,188 

7,086,962 

in,218,977 

159,635,646 

352,475.895 

175,270 

58.255,520 

13,348,891 


118.104.808 
43.801.963 

542,654,385 
69,790.091 

55,921.007 
185.468.824 
60,468.460 
14,576,933 
32.560,520 
78.555.834 
15.609.501 
5,599.755 
27.546,816 

16.670.412 

22.149,176 

1,176,014 

237.074 

78,291,077 

32416,007 

584,378 

8.177,234 

5.679.754 

25.794.748 

3.404.964 

667,491 

3398,325 

38.706,534 

16,906,774 
23.575,078 
112,661,570 


6,371,229  11,938»6S5 


48,211,507 
14.626,600 
98.965,494 

127,851.038 
485.036.632 

1.072,530 
42.625.328 

5.195,699 


Total 
1917U. 

lss,ore.9u 

110418,811 
065.0S4,tfl 
169,178438 

80.8QB,Sa 
244.811440 


41.650488 
86425,60 
23.902418 
049S,4N 
50434415 

30,6l4,7fr 

67483,421 

7,702424 

931441 

221,4734S7 

108,10648 

1,731,8» 

5425.98 

7445411 

984164N 

12,152.787 

6452.727 

10,785,151 

100,617,423 

47461.7S 
66,162417 
184,905,151 

18,308454 

69.699.I95 

21,713^ 

270,184,471 

287,486.684 

837412^ 

1447300 

1004».MS 

18444.(IM 


Total  value  of  leading  articles  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise        SI  .848.487.179    12,367.041.079    $5,215,528,258 

Total  value  of  all  other  articles  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise            731.594.344        891.529.455         623.123.799 

Total  value  of  domestic  merchandise  exports $2,580,081,523    $3458,570484    $5438.661,887 

Total  value  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  in  ore, 
coin  and  bullion 85.887.477        230460.124        816,147,811 


Total  value  of  domestic  exports,  1917-18. 


$2.665,969.000   $3.488430.658    $6.154.799.858 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  fluctuations  in  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  District 
of  New  York  during  the  past  ten  years,  compared  with  all  Districts  of 
the  United  States  for  the  same  period  (figures  include  imports,  exports 
and  re-exports  of  ore,  coin  and  bullion  and  also  exported  foreign  mer* 
chandise) : 

District  of  New  York. 


1917  .. 
1916. . 
1915.. 
1914.. 
1913.. 
1912*. 
1911.. 
1910. . 
1909.. 


Total 

rtign  Commerce, 

Increase* 

Decrease, 

|3,978.644,0M 

.... 

$688,884,888 

4.617,478,454 

$818,165,002 

.... 

3,804.313,452 

1,548,642,208 

.... 

2.255.672,244 

176,296,247 

.... 

2,079,375,997 

60,866,281 

2,140,242.279 

224,597,612 

.... 

1.915.644,233 

170.767,099 

.... 

1,744,877,184 

17.871,077 

.... 

1.727,006.057 

205,089,967 

.... 

1,521,966,090 

.... 

91,065.171 

All  Districts  of  the  United  Statf^. 

Total 
Foreign  Commerce,       Increase, 

Fbcal  year  ending  June  30.  1918 99.390.142.033 

"          "          «•          *•      "    1917 10,331,784,324         $8,122,218,182 

********      **    1916 7,209,571,142          2,868,966.649 

**-*•***•    1915 4.840,604,493             818,280378 

*•*»-*•*•    1914 4,522,373,620 

"    •*    "    •«   "  1913 4,538,731,857     462,938,782 

**•»*•****    1912 4,075,793,075     292,442,898 

***•*•*»*•    1911 3,783.850,177     219.010,852 

**-••*»•*    1910 3,564,389,325     354,284,588 

-•**•*•*•    1909 3,210,104.737 


Decrease* 

^41.642.291 


16.358,287 


168.859.948 


Recapitulation  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  District  of  New  York,  com- 
pared with  all  Districts  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1918. 

Total  of  all 
District  of   Districts  of 
New  York,       the  U.  S. 
FosxiGif     MncBAHDiSB— Including    Ore,    Coin    and    Bullion- 
Imported    $1,275,714,307    $8.140,397,08» 

Exported  86,960,762  94,945,886 

Domestic  Mirchahdim— Including    Ore,    Coin    and    Bullion- 
Exported  2,665,969,000     6,154,799,658 

Excess  of  domestic  exports  over  foreign  imports  at  the  District 

of   New  York , 1,624,147.926 

Excess  of  domestic  exports  over  foreign  imports  at  all  ports  of 
the  United  States ....  3.014,402,619 

Total   Foreign   Commerce.    1917-18 $3,978,644,069    59.390.142.033 

"  1916-17 4,617.478.454    10,331,784.824 

Decrease  at  the  District  of  New  York $638,834,885 

Decrease  at  all  portt  of  the  United  States ....  1941.642.291 

♦  Port  of  New  York,  prior  to  1913. 
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The  Foreign  Carrying  Trade  of  the  District  of  New  York 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1918. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  Merchandise  (exclusive  of 
Gold  and  Silver  in  Ore,  Coin  and  Bullion)  Imported  into,  and  Exported 
from  the  District  of  New  York,  and  of  all  Districts  of  the  United  States, 
by  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  and  by  Land  Vehicles  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1918: 

District  of  New  York. 

Ametican  Foreign  Land 

Vessels.  Vessels.  Vehicles.         Total.  . 

Imports    brought    in $325,887,049      |9n,839,123        $13,669,001    $1.251386,373 

Domestic    Exports   shipped   iu *  *  *  2,580,061.523 

Foreign   Exports  shipped  in *       •  *  •  82,967,240 

Total  yalues.  1917-18 *  *  ■*  $3,864,435,130 

All  Ports  of  the  United  States. 

A  mcrican  Foreign  Land 

Vessels.  Vessels.  Vehicles.         Total. 

ImporU  brought  in $710,777,017    $1,849,650,228      $885,228,158    $2,945,655,400 

Domestic  Exports  shipped  in 961.698.576     4,131,830.591        745.122.800     5.888.052.057 

Foreign   Exports  shipped  in 16,020.353  33,723.691  31.315.270  81.069.314 

Total  values.  191M8 $1,688,495,946    $6,015,204,510    $1,161,666,318    $8,865,306,774 

*  Figures  not  available. 


AREA,    DATES  OF  INCORPORATION  AND 
VALUATIONS   OF    CITIES 
iNdUDiNG  New   York  and  218   other  Cities  of  over  30,000  Population 
ON  July  1,  1916 

[From  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Census] 

Z19  Cities  New  York  Chicago  PhOad^pkiti  Boston 

Incorporated   Year 1653  1837                    1701  18U 

Area 

Land    acres       2.999,038.0  183,555.0  121,502.6              83.840.0  27,0110 

Water    "             242,083.4  •....  4.215^                 1.598.0  2.0810 

Total    Acres 3.241.121.4  183.555.0  125.717.8  84.983.0  80.SOO.O 

Estimated  Popula- 
tion.   lOm 33,259,769  5,468.190  2.447.845  1.683,664  740.0M 

Assessed  Property 
Valuation     $37,126,072,159     $9,230,869,278     $1,041,770,676     $2,315,819,097     $1,165,601,211 

•  Not  reported. 

t  Estimated  as  of  th^  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  reported  for  each  city. 

Fiscal  year  reported  closed  June  30,  1917,  or  last  hscal  period  dosing  prior  thereto. 
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MERCHANDISE    IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS,  1870-1918 
Fiscal  Years  ending  June  30 

Below  are  compared  yearly  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  consecutive  years 
the  export  and  the  import  movements  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  not  including  specie.    Exports  include  foreign  as  well  as 

domestic  merchandise. 

New  York's 

NbwYork.  United  States.  Pekcbnt.  of  Whole. 

r  "^                   ■>  r  ^                   ~\  r              ^  'N 

Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 

1870 1281,018.813  $196,614,746  $435,958,408  $392,771,768  64.4  50.0 

1871 348,755.769  222,710,489  520,223,684  442,820.178  67.0  50.2 

1872 416.162.512  228.510.651  626,59.5.077  441.177.586  66.4  51.4 

1873 418,709,493  269,529.299  642,136.210  522,479.922  65.2  51.5 

1874 376,732,380  304.634.338  567.406.312  586,283.040  66.3  51.9 

1875 857,136.893  262.433.225  533.005.436  513,442,711  ,  67.0  51.5 

1876 303.466,910  262,851,576  460.741.190  540.384,671  '  65.8  48.6 

ISn 298.261.378  282.217.379  451.323,126  602.475.220  66.0  46.8 

1878 292,797.559  336.493,677  437,051.532  694.865.766  66.8  48.4 

1879 302.349.053  335,870.295  445,777.775  710,439.441  67.8  47.2 

1880 459.937.153  392.560.090  667.954,746  835.638,658  68.8  46.9 

1881 435.450,905  407.181.024  642,664,628  902,377,346  67.7  45.1 

1882 493.060.891  344.503,775  724.639.574  750.542.257  68.0  45.8 

1883 496,005,276  361.425.361  723,180.914  823.839.402  68.1  43.8 

1884 465.119.630  329.883.267  667.697.693  740,513.609  69.6  44.5 

1885 380,077,748  344.514.761  577.527.329  742.189,755  65.8  46.4 

1886 419.338.932  314.329,411  635.436.136  679.524,830  66.0  46.2 

1887 456,698,631  316.347.219  692.319,768  716,183,211  65.9  44.1 

1888 470.126,774  310,627,496  723,957.114  695.954,507  64.9  44.6 

1889 472.153.507  319,838.555  745,131.652  742.401.375  62.8  43.0 

1890 516.426,693  349.051,791  789,310.409  857.828,684  65.4  40.6 

1891 537.786,007  346,528,847  844,916,196  884.480.810  63.6  39.1 

1892 536.538.112  413.952.783  827,402.462  1.080.278.148  64.8  40.1 

1893 548.558.593  347.395.717  866.400.922  847.665.194  63.3  40.9 

1894 415.795.991  369.146,365  654,994.622  892.140.572  63.4  41.3 

1895 477.741.128  325.580.062  731,969.965  807,538.165  65.2  40.3 

1896 499.932.792  354.274.941  n9,724.674  882.606,938  64.1  40.1 

1897 480.603.580  391.679.907  764.730,412  1,050,993.556  62.8  87.2 

1898 402.281.060  445.515,794  616.049.654  1.231.482.330  65.8  36.1 

1899 465.559.650  459.444.217  697.148,489  1.227,023.302  66.7  37.4 

1900 537.237.282  518.834.471  849.941.184  1.394.483.082  63.2  37.2 

1901 527.259.906  529.592.978  823.172.165  1.487.764.991  64.0  35.6 

1902 559.930.849  490.361.695  903.320.948  1.381,719.401  61.9  35.5 

1903 618.705,662  505,829.694  1.025.719.237  1.420,141,679  61.5  35.6 

1904 600.171.033  506.808.013  991.087,371  1.460.827.271  60.5  34.7 

1905 679,629.256  524.726.005  1,117.513,071  1.518.561,666  60.8  34.5 

1906 734350.823  607.160.314  1.226.562.446  1.743.864.500  59.9  34.8 

1907 853.696,952  627.949.857  1.434.421,425  1.880.851.078  59.5  38.3 

1908 688.215.938  701.062.913  1.194.341.792  1.860.773.346  57.6  37.6 

1909 779.308.944  607.239.481  1.311.920.224  1.663.011.104  59.4  36.5 

1910 935.990.958  651.986.356  1.556,947.430  1.744,984,720  60.1  37.3 

1911 881.592.689  778.332.890  1.527.226.106  2.054.700.065  57.7  37.8 

1912 975.744.320  826.175.208  1,653.264.934  2.204.322.409  59.0  37.4 

1913 1.048.820.629  917.935.988  1.813,008.234  2.465.884.149  57.8  37.2 

1914 1.040.380.526  864.546.338  1.893.925.657  2.364,579.148  54.92  36.56 

1915 931.011.059  1.193.581.088  1.674.169.740  2.768,589.340  55.61  43.11 

1916 1.191.865.982  2.332.286.213  2.197.883.510  4,339.482,885  54.22  53.82 

1917 1.338,199.355  3.053.119.504  2.659,355.185  6,290.048.394  50.82  48.53 

1918 1.251.386.373  2.613.048,763  2.945.655.403  5.919.711.371  42.48  44.14 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT   OF   IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

[For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1918] 
foreign  imports 


The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  all  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  foreign 
countries,  that  were  imported  into  the  District  of  New  York  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  compared  with  the  aggregate 
of  all  other  districts  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period : 

[Where  quantities  are  given  they  apply  to  the  District  of  New  York  only] 


Foreign  Imports — Articles 

Abrasive  materials- 
Corundum— 

Ore    (free) tons,  514 

Grains  and  manufactured,  ground,  pulverized, 

or   refined   (free) 

Crude,    artificial,   abrasives    (free) 

Diamond    dust    (dutiable) 

Emery- 
Ore  (free) tons,  3.609 

Grains,    manufactured,    ground,    pulverized,    or 

refined  (dutiable)   :.lbs.  251,259 

Wheels,    files,    and    paper*    and    manufactures 

of,  etc   (dutiable) 

Pumice  stone — 

Unmanufactured    (dutiable) tons,  3,900 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Rottenstone  and  tripoli  (free) 

Agricultural  implements  and  of  parts  (free) 

Aluminum- 
Crude,  scrap,  &c.    (dutiable) lbs.  5,301 

Manufactures  of   (dutiable) 

Animals- 
Cattle   (free) number,  854 

Horses   (free)    "       475 

Horses   (dutiable)    "         42 

Sheep  (free)  "       300 

Swine   (free)    "  1 

All  other,  including  fowls  (free) 

All  other,  including  live  poultry  (dutiable) 

Antimony — 
Ore  (free)  gross  weight,  tons,  1,987;  antimony 

contents,  lbs.  2,576,099 
Matte,  regxilus  or  metal  (dutiable). lbs.  25,652,075 


District  of     Aggregate  of       Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists.      U.  S. 
of  the  C7.  5".      19171918 


$50,763 


168,759 


I  119.512 


15,203 

ill 

189,345 

1,855.734 

23.9W 

88,875 

.... 

88.875 

18,320 

14.051 

32,in 

9,178 

35,212 

iijm 

36,466 
34,491 
4,257 
75,644 

1,790 

10.294 

396,639 

36.46S 
36J81 
14.551 
472.281 

1.304 
38,505 

479.482 
10,947 

480.781 
49.48 

172.867 
614.105 
22.718 
29,067 
204 
62,254 
20,188 

17.679.319 

92.639 

457.986 

1.950,659 

823.978 

98.273 

434.116 

17.852.171 
706.744 
480.6N 
1,979.741 
324.10 
160.517 
454.3M 

248,419 
3,130,835 

B47.6S4 
808.889 

496,fSt 
3.989.174 
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FoKviGN  Imposts — Articles 

Articles  specially  imported— 
Articles  temporarily  imported  for  export  within 

six    months    (free) 

For    diplomatic   officers    (free) 

For    manufacture    in    bonded    warehouses    and 

export    (free)     

For  thel  construction  and  equipment  of  vessels 

(free)    

For  the  repair  of  vessels  (free) 

For  the  United  States  (free) 

Miners'   rescue   appliances   (free) 

Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus   (free)... 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  etc   (free) 

Statuary,   regalia,   gems,   etc.,    for   religious   or 

educational   purposes   (free) 

Works   of   art,   for   exhibition,   presentation    to 

public  institutions,  etc,   (free) 

Articles,   the  growth,   produce,   and   manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  returned— 

Automobiles    (free)    number  6 

All    other    (free) 

Art  works— 
The  production  of  American  Artists   (free).... 

All    other    (free) 

All     other     (dutiable) 

Asbestos- 
Unmanufactured   (  free) tons,  5,013 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Asphaltum  and  bitumen   (free) tons,  123,128 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments  (dutiable) 

Blacking,    and   all    preparations   for    cleaning    or 

polishing   shoes    (dutiable) 

Blood,   dried   (free) 

Bones,  hoofs,  and  horns,  unmanufactured   (free) 
Bone  and  horn,  manufactures  of,  including  combs 

(dutiable)    

Brass,  fit  only  for  remanufacture( free)  lbs.  1,030,717 
Breadstuffs — 

Bread  and  biscuits   (free) 

Bread  and  biscuits   (dutiable) 

Com   (free) bush.   3.006,759 

Farinaceous    substances    and    preparations    of 

(sago,  tapioca,  &c.)    (free) 

Macaroni,   vermicelli,   and   all   similar   prepara* 

tions  (dutiable) lbs.  48,532 

Oats  (dutiable)   bush.  €94,390 

Rice— 
Undeaned,  including  paddy  (dutiable) 

lbs.  480,176 

Oeancd   (dutiable)    lbs.  19,277,785 

Rice  flour,  rice  meal,  and  broken  rice  (duti> 

able)   lbs.  1,184,316 

WTieat  (free) bush.  7,559 

Wheat  (dutiable)   

Wheat  flour  (free) bbls.  23,739 

Wheat  flour  (dutiable) 

All  other   (free) 

All    other    (dutiable) 


District  of     Aggregate  of       Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists.      U.  S, 
of  the  U,  S.      19171918 


840,579 
18.540 

733.822 
152,895 

1,574,401 
171,436 

344.199 

344,199 

926,761 

676,241 

1.787 

19,508 

22,575 

2.762,431 
1,115 

9,785,414 
10,186 
40,207 
32,622 

3.689,192 
1,115 

10,361.655 
11.973 
59.715 
55,207 

63,526 

60,508 

124,034 

71,547 

41,454 

113,001 

5.153 
4,797,580 

308,208 
19,173,115 

313,361 
23,970,695 

69,148 

9,064,096 

97,722 

32,044 

843,660 

22,108 

101,192 

9,907,756 

119,830 

365,500 

29,883 

674,380 

1,456,904 

5,019.212 

10,194 

189,096 

316,376 

5,384.712 

40.077 

863.476 

1.778.280 

49.208 
294,556 
559,982 

10,594 
168,147 
814,614 

59.808 

462,708 

1,374,546 

55,629 
153,961 

33,794 
5.472,839 

89.423 
5,626300 

8.241 

7,037 

3,227,700 

69,495 

15,368 

255,401 

n,786 

22,405 

3,483,101 

2,909.620 

2,621,260 

5,530,889 

6,261 
607.226 

47,952 
1,356.221 

54,713 
1,963,447 

14,663 
871,846 

2,543.471 
11,353,138 

2,558,034 
12,224.984 

43,690 
8,745 

244,301 

5.198 
40,809 

1,484,997 
56,504,589 

359,729 
5,676,252 

451,780 
4,584,261 
2,815,560 

1.528,687 
66,513,334 

359,729 
5.920,553 

451.780 
4,589,459 
2.856.369 
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FoKxiGN  Imports — AwncLss 

BristlcA— 
Not  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared  (free)  lbs.  19,329 
Sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared  (dutiable) 

lbs.  3.649,687 

Bronze,  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Broom  corn  (free) tons,  2,481 

Brushes,  feather  dusters,  and  hair  pencils  (duti- 
able)    

Buttons,  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Candle  pitch,   palm,  and  other  vegetable  stearin 

(dutiable)  

Carbon,  manufactures  of— 
Carbons  for  electric  lighting— 

For  ordinary  arc  lamps  (dutiable) 

Tor  flaming  arc  lamps  (dutiable) 

Electrodes,  brushes,  plates,  and  disks  (dutiable) 

All  other   (dutiable) 

Cars,  carriages,  other  yehicles.  and  parts  of— 
Automobiles,  and  parts  of— 

Automobiles    (dutiable) number,  15 

Parts  of  (except  tir^s)  (dutiable) 

Bicycles,  motor  and  other  cycles,  and  parts  of 

(dutiable)   

All  other  (dutiable) 

Cement- 
Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  (free) 

100  lbs.,275 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Chalk- 
Unmanufactured  (free) tons,  51,694 

Ground,  precipitated,  &c.  (dutiable) 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines — 
Acids,  except  carbolic- 
Oxalic  (dutiable)   lbs.  792,383 

AU  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Ammonia,  muriate  of.  or  sal  ammoniac 

(duUable)    lbs.  947,327 

Argols.  or  wine  lees  (dutiable) lbs.  26,845.298 

Arsenic  and  sulphide  of,  or  orpiment  (free) 

lbs.  1.781,418 
Cinchona  bark,  and  alkaloids  or  salts  of— 
Barks,  cinchona,  or  other,  from  which  quinine 

may   be   extracted    (free) lbs.  1,181.978 

Quinia,  sulphate  of.  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts 

of  cinchona  bark   (free) ounces,  892,768 

Coal-tar  distillates,  preparations  or  products,  not 
elsewhere  specified — 
Alizarin,  and  alizarin  dyes,  natural  and  syn- 
thetic (dutiable) lbs.  29,321 

Carbolic  acid  (free) 

Carbolic  acid   (phenol)    (dutiable).... lbs.  497,184 

Analine  salts  (dutiable) lbs.    21,378 

Colors  or  dyes  (dutiable) 

Dead  or  creosote  oil   (free) galls.  32,116 

Indigo,  natural  and  synthetic: 

Natural    (dutiable)    lbs.  1,464,213 

Synthetic  (dutiable) lbs.     990,220 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Disls.      U,  5. 
of  the  U.  S.      19171918 


61.707 

4.498.204 
303,330 
473,969 

1,748,059 
1.130.994 

1,395 


171,854 


17.434 


1.432,064 
145.461 

2,784 


638.035 


79.131 


395,842  4,894,046 

118.518  421,738 

256  474,325 


8,170,ia 
1.276,455 

4,179 


333'o81 
37,457 

13 

89 

76,060 

115.145 

IS 

89 

309.141 

152.603 

81,838 
62.854 

21.240 
2.366 

52.578 
65.120 

9,846 
1,551 

12.135 
580.079 

21.981 
581,630 

328 
18,596 

5,692 
12.086 

6,020 
30.682 

51,938 
29,938 

70,654 
12,884 

132.598 
42.822 

821.785 
355.091 
780,034 

1.592,600 
473.919 

821,785 
1.847,691 
1,303.943 

90,997 
4.720.739 

12.537 
733.889 

103.534 
5.443.628 

804.889 


307.683 

503,092 

810.n5 

485,735 

171.230 

656,945 

130.720 

58.248 

8.350 

1.684,176 

9,567 

3 

11,198 
66 

878,130 
830.379 

180,722 
11,198 
58J14 
8.359 

3,507.396 
839,846 

2.339,869 
606,323 

986,688 
13.315 

8.376,557 
618357 
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FosEiGH  Imposts — AxticixB 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines— (Con/tMUfd.) 
Coal-tar   distillates,   preparations    or    products, 
not  elsewhere  specified— (Conrt«i»*d) 

Tar  and  pitch  of  coal  (free) bbls.  58 

All  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Extracts  for  tanning- 
Quebracho    (free) lbs.  99,851,576 

AU  other  (free) lbs.    3,876.055 

Fusel  oil,  or  amylic  alcohol  (dutiable) 

lbs.       762,765 

Glycerin,  crude   (dutiable) lbs.    1,355,831 

(Sums- 
Camphor— 

Crude,  natural   (dutiable) lbs.    2,219,805 

Camphor,   refined,   and  synthetic    (dutiable) 
lbs.       963,279 

Chicle  (dutiable) lbs.    2.639,491 

Copal,  kauri,  and  damar  (free).. lbs.  14.080,821 
Gambier  or  terra  japonica  (free). lbs.    4,567,352 

SheUac  (free)  lbs.    4,489,903 

AU  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Iodine,  crude  or  resublimed  (free). lbs.       264,789 

Lactarin  or  casein   (free) lbs.  10,407,876 

Licorice  root   (dutiable) lbs.    1,327,051 

Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleaching  powder   (duti- 
able)    

Lime,   citrate   of    (dutiable) lbs.  3,514,464 

Magnesite,  calcined,  not  purified  (free) 

lbs.    1,866,136 

Medicinal  Preparations  (dutiable).... 

Opium,  containing  9  per  cent,  and  over  of  mor- 
phia (dutiable) lbs.        52,912 

Potash  (See  also  Fertilizers)— 
Carbonate  of,  including  crude  or  black  salts 

(free)   lbs.  12,990,667 

Cyanide  of  (free) lbs.       143,935 

Hydrate  of,  not  containing  more  than  15  per 

cent,  of  caustic  soda  (free) lbs.  3,600 

Nitrate  of,  or  saltpeter,  crude  (free) 

lbs.    6,988,274 

All  other  salts  of  (dutiable). lbs.    1,316,310 

Soda- 
Cyanide  of  (free) lbs.        26,365 

Nitrate  of  (free) tons,       353,553 

All  other  salts  of  (free) 

All  other  salts  of  (dutiable) 

Sulphur,  or  brimstone   (free) tons,  4 

Sumac,  ground  or  unground  (free). lbs.  12,512,367 

Vanilla  beans   (dutiable) lbs.       570,539 

All  other  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  &c.  (free) 

All  other  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  &c.  (dutiable). 
Chicary  root,  raw  and  roasted,  ground,  or  other- 
wise  prepared    (dutiable) lbs.    4,557 

Clays  or  earths — 
China  clay,  or  kaolin  (dutiable) tons,  66,077 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists.      U.S. 
of  the  U,  5".      1917-1918 


259 
56,679 
51,349 

47,386 
354,814 
58,099 

lis 

4,830,673 
167,251 

86.539 
52.742 

4,917,212 
219,993 

831,331 
584,728 

215.258 
219.980 

546,589 
804,618 

925,225 


756,657 


2,728.220 
48,049 

1,126 

730.916 
632.159 

11.030 

16,397,457 

39,622 

246,046 

75 

408,780 

1,091,388 

3,967,566 

6,519,875 

501 

475.185 


525,825 


1,686,571 


437,823 
274 

3,272 

224.102 
171,468 

28,375 

53,731,569 

55,292 

48,124 

8.602 

58.883 

384,288 

5.831,148 

2,562,876 

97 

847.418 


1.451,050 


667.524 

151,907 

819,431 

1,319,673 

2,134,520 

3.454,193 

1,340,117 

1,528,746 

2,868,863 

560,148 

395,204 

955,352 

1,713.722 

7.800,929 

9,514,651 

335,747 

337,580 

673,327 

1,751,587 

197,184 

1,948.771 

569,815 

10,723 

580,538 

1,520,811 

244,812 

1,765,65  J 

154,970 

1,698.957 

1.853,927 

184 

184 

739.617 

139.582 

879,199 

105,446 

444,281 

549,727 

205,417 

313,921 

519.338 

2,443,228 


3,166,013 
48,32$ 

4,398 

955,018 
803.627 

39.405 

70,129,026 

94.914 

294,470' 

8.677 

467.66$ 

1,475,676 

9,798,714 

9.082,751 


1,322,603 
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Foreign  Imports — Articles 

Clays  or  EsLTiha— (Continued) 
Common  blue,  and  beauxite  crude  (free) 

tons,        20 

All  other   (dutiable) tons,  14,907 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of— 

Clocks  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Watches,  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Coal  and  Coke- 
Coal— 

Anthracite  (free)   tons,      200 

Bituminous  (free)    tons,  13,986 

Coke  (free)    tons,  5 

Cobalt,  cobalt  ore  and  zaffer  (free) 

Cocoa  and  chocolate  (not  including  confectionery) 

Cocoa,  or  cocoa  crude  (free) lbs.  384,694,058 

Cocoa   and    chocolate,    prepared     or     manufac- 
tured (dutiable) lbs.  46,912 

Coffee  (free)   lbs.  779,625,781 

Copper  and  manufactures  of — 

Collodion,  and  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Ore  (free) tons,  138,750;  lbs.    54,677,994 

Concentrates  (free)   ....tons,  437;  lbs.        507,841 
Matte   and   regulus,   coarse   metal   and   cement 

(free)    tons,  11,142;   lbs.  9,834,182 

Unrefined,  black,  blister,  and  converter  copper 

in  bars,  pigs,  or  other  formb(free)lbs.  242,579,724 

Refined  copper  in  bars,  plates,  rods,  or  other 

forms    (free)    lbs.  10,056,500 

Old  and  clippings,  for  remanufacture  (free) 

lbs.  1,288.183 
Composition   metal,   copper   chief   value    (free) 

lbs.  332,845 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Cork- 
Cork  wood  or  bark,  unmanufactured (free) 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanufactured    (free) lbs.  20,646,889 

Cotton  thread  (except  spool)  and  carded  yarn, 
warps,  or  warp  yarn   (dutiable).. lbs.  4,594,618 
Cloths- 
Unbleached    ( dutiable) sq.  yards,  6,079,067 

Bleached   (dutiable) sq.  yards,  6,665,496 

Dyed,   colored,   stained,   painted  or   printed— 
Dyed  in  the  piece  (dutiable) 

sq.  yards,  15,367,230 

Printed  (dutiable) sq.  yards,    1,618,499 

Other  than  dyed  in  the  piece  or  printed 

(dutiable)   sq.  yards.  6,704,450 

Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  (dutiable) 

Laces,    embroideries,    etc.,    and    articles    made 
thereof  (except  wearing  apparel) — 
Embroideries,    including    edgings,    insertings, 

and  galloons  (dutiable) 

Lace  window  curtains  (dutiable) 

Laces  and  lace  articles,  including  lace  edgings, 
insertings,  and  galloons — 
Handmade  (dutiable) 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists.      U,  S". 
of  the  U.  S,      1917-1918 


536 
119,673 


93,897 
7,626,944 


39,832,305 


11.113 
196.734 

12.628 
1,744,626 


1,445.174 


11.649 
116,407 

106,525 
9,871,670 


1.600  46.745  47,315 

79,111  6.068.485  6.147,596 

99  218.898  218,997 


41,277,479 


18,105 
70,076,000 

76.794 
32,982.536 

94.899 
103,058,536 

43.769 

9,099.259 

125.802 

9.868 
9.219.522 
9,366.699 

53.687 
18,818,781 
9,4a2,5« 

2.372.400 

2,907,576 

5,279,976 

61,176.048 

22,569,547 

83,745,595 

2.635,230 

1,133,117 

3,768.347 

258,368 

1,381,080 

1,619.448 

68.191 
111.789 

26 
25,138 

68,217 
136.927 

2.260,636 
831.912 

801,191 
1,185,234 

8.061.817 
2,017,146 

6.850,304 

29,170.179 

86,020,488 

5,875,961 

1,940,668 

7,816.619 

1,235,819 
1,623,075 

660,599 
397,217 

1,8«.4W 

i*m.i9i 

5,372,296 
597,112 

081,120 
296.198 

6,858,416 

875,310 

1,669.877 
1,186,268 

551,081 
120,874 

1,806,60 

1,204.317  103,528  1J073«5 

209.177  36,736  245,918 


651,763 


8,690 


660.4SS 
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FOBSIGH  IkPORTS — ^AXTICLSS 

Cotton,  manufactures  of—iContinugd) 
Laces,  embroideries,  ttc^(Continued) 
Laces  and  lace  articles,  etc—iContinued) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Nets  and  nettings  (dutiable) 

Veils  and  veilings  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Plashes,  velyets,  and  velveteens,  and  other 
pile  fabrics,  except  corduroys  (dutiable) 

sq.  yards,  776,762 

Waste   or  flocks    (free) lbs.  2,492,896 

Wearing  Apparel- 
Knit  goods- 
Stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose  (dutiable) 

doz.  pairs,  97,209 

All  other  knit  goods  (dutiable) 

All  other  wearing  apparel  (dutiable) 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Dials,  enameled,  for  watches,  &c.  (dutiable) 

Dice,    draughts,    chessmen,    billiard    balls,    poker 

chips,  etc   (dutiable) 

Dyewoods,  in  a  crude  state- 
Logwood   (free) tons,  13,001 

All  other  (free) tons,  13,827 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware- 
China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque— Not  deco- 
rated (dutiable) 

Decorated  or  ornamented  (dutiable) 

Earthen  and  crockery  ware- 
Not  decorated  or  ornamented  (dutiable) 

Decorated  or  ornamented  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Edible    substances,    not    specially    provided    for 

(dutiable)  

Eggs- 
Poultry  (free) doz.  316,458 

Dried,  frozen,  etc,  and  yolks  of  (dutiable) 

lbs.  9,210,388 
Electric  lamps — 

Arc  (dutiable) number  4 

Incandescent- 
Carbon  filament   (dutiable) number     571,874 

Metal  filament  (dutiable) number  1,289,175 

All  other,  including  bulbs  (dutiable) 

Explosives- 
Fulminates,  gunpowder,  &c  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Fans- 
Common  palm-leaf  (free) doz.  27,020 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Feathers,  &c,  natural  and  artificial- 
Feathers  and  downs,  crude,  not  dressed,  colored, 
or  manufactured— 

Ostrich  (dutiable)    

All    other    (dutiable) 

Feathers  and  downs,  dressed,  colored,  or  manu- 
factured, and  not  suitable  for  millinery  orna- 
ments  (dutiable)  


Bisfrict  of     Aggregate  of       Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists,      U,  S, 
of  the  U.  S,     1917-1918 


4,707,780 

1,626.867 

11.682 

1,138,358 

460,098 

99,629 

1,885 

160,573 

5,167.878 

1,726.496 

13,567 

1.298,931 

642,503 
163,800 

56,839 
115,857 

699,342 
279,657 

124,486 

760,901 

959,432 

4,925,767 

4,429 

27,566 

122,265 

611.072 

3,429.945 

2,857 

152,052 

883,166 

1,570,504 

8,355,712 

7.285 

27,421 

4,801 

32,222 

319.588 
377,601 

746,867 
674,066 

1.066,455 
951,667 

99,993 
1,873,507 

64,876 
1,719,303 

164,869 
3,592,810 

184,962 

1,213,094 

194,818 

391,820 

987,534 

94,705 

576.782 

2,200,628 

289,523 

103.124 

513,328 

616,452 

70,871 

412.765 

483,636 

2.829,999 

1,227,418 

4,057,417 

50 

60 

17.799 

45,132 

38 

3,5n 
4,957 
14,528 

21,376 
50,089 
14,566 

1.886 
26,575 

7,858,253 
410,435 

7,860,139 
437,010 

5.885 
53.804 

18,070 
40.086 

23,955 
93.890 

746,709  ....  746,709 

947,477  264,994  1,212,471 


32,396 


12,136 


44,532 
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FOREIGH  ImPOKTS — ARTICLES 

Fcatherf,  &c.,  natural  and  artifical— (Gm/i««/<f* 
Feathers,     suitable     for     millinery     ornanr.ents. 
flowers,    fruits,   etc.,   artificial   or  ornamental, 

and  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Fertilizers,  not  elsewhere  specified— 

-  Ammonia,   sulphate   of  (free) tons,  89 

Bone  dust,  bone  ash  and  bone  meal  (free) 

tons,  3,208 

Guano   (free)    .*. tons,     634 

Manure  salts   (free) tons,     190 

Potash,  not  elsewhere  specified— 

Muriate  M  (free) tons,     026 

Sulphate  of  (free) tons,       43 

All  other  substances  used  only  as  fertilizers  (free) 
Fibers,   vegetable  and  textile  grasses,   and  manu- 
factures of,  not  elsewhere  specified— 
Unmanufactured- 
Flax    (free)     tons,    3,512 

Hemp  (free)    tons,    3,837 

Istle  or  Tampico  fiber  (free) tons,        13 

Jute  and  jute  butts  (free) tons,  33,262 

Kapoc  (free)    tons,       487 

Manila   (free)    tons,    6,896 

New  Zealand  flax  (free) tons,    1,081 

Sisal   grass    (free) tons,  84,571 

All   other    (free) tons,  10,675 

Manufactures  of— 

Bags  of  jute    (dutiable) lbs.  1,828,342 

Binding    twine    (free) lbs.     802,077 

Coir    yarn    (free) lbs.  7,497,403 

Fabrics,  plain  woven — 
Bagging,   gunny   cloth,    and   similar   fabrics 
suitable  for  covering  cotton  (free) 

sq.  yards,  673,508 
Burlaps  of  single  jute  yarn— Not  bleached, 

colored,    etc     (free) lbs.  87,411,814 

Bleached,    dyed,    colored,    etc    (dutiable) 

lbs.  1,106,498 

Of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  including  shirting 

cloth    (dutiable) sq.  yards,  22,785,930 

Handkerchiefs   (dutiable)    

Laces,   embroideries,    etc.,    and    articles   made 
thereof   (except  wearing  apparel)    (dutiable) 

Wearing  apparel  (dutiable) 

Yarns    (dutiable)    lbs.  1,338,103 

All  other   (dutiable) 

Fish- 
Cured  or  preserved- 
Cbd,  haddock,  hake,  and  pollock  (free) 

lbs.    6,421,112 
Fish,  except  shellfish,  packed  in  oil,  &c.   (du- 
tiable)   

Herring    (free)    lbs.  26,124,142 

Mackerel    (free)    lbs.    6,267,966 

All  other   (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Fresh  fish   (except  shellfish)    (free).. lbs.  603,009 


District  of 
New  York 

Aggregate  of 

all  other  Dists. 

of  the  U.S. 

Total 

U.S. 

19171918 

948.835 

&1,674 

1.013,509 

14,000 

453.999 

467,9li 

53,004 

233,760 

286.764 

33,462 

258.984 

287,446 

8,872 

8,8a 

173,648 

21.506 

195,154 

8,369 

11,468 

19,817 

414,611 

3,675,378 

4,089,981 

4,610,186 

1,208,287 

5,818,471 

1,709,256 

1,039,120 

2,748,871 

3,201 

2,969,690 

2,972,891 

3,249,909 

3.963,732 

7,213,641 

182,492 

1,106,983 

1,239,47» 

2,454,204 

27.980,620 

80,4S4,8M 

308,808 

3,312,151 

3,«20,95l 

10,440,827 

41,091,839 

51,5S2,«0I 

2.124,272 

1336,893 

3,461,166 

264,044 

8,725,128 

3,989.472 

178,805 

1,342,162 

1,520,987 

374,792 

40,511 

ilijm 

92,451 

120,142 

212,5tt 

13,425,686 

45,363,750 

58,789,445 

170,501 

49,173 

219,174 

8.778,364 

1,119,578 

9.897.fa 

2,371,637 

860,941 

8,238,578 

2,285,731 

111,616 

2,897447 

158,611 

20,144 

173,711 

934,938 

225.327 

1.100,266 

8,095,031 

2,426,585 

10,521,616 

575.756 


5,536,992 


6,m,748 


369.986 

94,318 

464.8M 

1,564,038 

1,938,064 

3.502,121 

685.469 

1,189,698 

1.885,ia 

86,040 

952.912 

1.088,961 

505.228 

723,QSS 

IM^ 

35,574 

8,345.945 

8,381,519 
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FoKSiGN  Imposts — ^Akticles 

Shellfish- 

Crab    meat     (free) lbs.  687,193 

Lobsters- 
Canned    (free) lbs.  419,265 

All    other    (free) lbs.      2,776 

Shrimp  and  other  shellfish  and  turtles  (free). 
Fishhooks,  rods  and  reels,  artificial  bait,  &c.   (du* 

tiable)  

Fish    sounds    (free) lbs.  166,680 

Flourspar   (dutiable) tons,  2,932 

Fruits  and  nuts- 
Fruits— 

Bananas   (free) bunches,  7,833,112 

Currants   (dutiable) lbs.  4.392,588 

Dates  (dutiable) lbs.  5,538,641 

Tigs  (dutiable) lbs.10,348,619 

Grapes  (dutiable) cubic  ft.     550,872 

Lemons  (dutiable)  

Olives   (dutiable) galls.  1,859,066 

Oranges  (dutiable) 

Pineapples  (dutiable) 

Raisins  and  other  dried  grapes  (dutiable) 

lbs.  668,830 

Fruits,  preserved   (dutiable) 

All  other  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Nuts- 
Almonds— 

Not  shelled   (dutiable) lbs.    3,820,778 

Shelled    (dutiable) lbs.  18,408,075 

Cocoanuts  in  the  shell  (free) 

Cocoanut  meat,  broken,  or  copra— Not  shred- 
ded, desiccated,  or  prepared  (free) 

lbs.  45,421.576 
Shredded,    desiccated,    or    prepared     (duti- 
able)    lbs.  12,261,639 

Cream  and  Brazil  (dutiable) lbs.  30.430,425 

Filberts— 

Not  shelled  (dutiable) lbs.  14.409  680 

Shelled   (dutiable)    lbs.    2,439,964 

Peanuts— 

Not  shelled  (dutiable) lbs.       404,223 

Shelled  (dutiable) lbs.    1,532,092 

Walnuts— 

Not   sheUed    (dutiable) lbs.    9,457,223 

Shelled  (dutiable) lbs.    7,885,285 

AH  oti»er  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of— 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed   (free) 

Furs,  dressed  on  the  sldn  (dutiable) 

Manufactures  of— 
Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods  (dutiable)  doz.  17,507 

All  other  (including  waste)  (dutiable) 

Gelatin,  and  manufactures  of— 

Gelatin    (dutiable) lbs.  837,319 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable) 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists,      U.  S. 
of  the  U.  S,     1917-1918 


179,025 

181.681 

914 

71,194 

51,194 
36,202 
47.989 


4,543,678 
452,753 
245,708 
703,780 
641,746 

1,999.488 

831.386 

39.469 

113,702 

121,946 

392,480 

1,083,846 

542,861 


437.075 
4.603,791 
2,155.329 


2.594,584 

1.527.069 
1.469.395 

1,526.581 
444,911 

22.382 

92.886 

1.146.328 

3.116.337 

179,262 

213.431 

24,993,635 
1.146,691 

339,826 
903,618 

122.544 
5,592 


1.121.976 

737,655 

.  811,842 

473,161 

182,112 
41,297 
69.281 


10,603.965 

109,151 

3,913 

11,643 

6.347 

179.723 

231,101 

23,437 

687.596 

31,373 
319,948 
148.563 
339,174 


60.914 
352,628 
633,306 


4,350.985 

869.035 
694 

312.849 
170.315 

130.672 
4,524,674 

292.616 

1,135,230 

340,562 

114.472 

10,685,919 
74,659 

138,210 
106,814 

10.513 
4.632 


1,301.001 

919,880 
812,756 
544,865 

233,806 
77,499 
117.270 


15.147.643 

561,904 

249,621 

715,423 

648.093 

2.179,211 

1,062,487 

62,906 

801,298 

153,319 

712,428 

1,232,409 

882,085 


497,989 
4,956,419 
2,788,635 


26,945.569 

2,396,104 
1,470.089 

1,869.480 
615,226 

153,054 
4,617,560 

1,438,944 

4,251,567 

519,824 

327,908 

35.679.554 
1,221,350 

478.086 
1,010,4» 

138,057 
10424 
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Foreign  Imposts—  Articles 

Glass  and  glassware — 
Bottles,    rials,    demijohns,    carboys,    and    jars, 
plain,    green   or    colored,    ordinarily    used    as 

containers,  empty  or  filled  (dutiable) 

Bottles,  decanters,  and  other  glassware,  cut  or 

ornamented  (dutiable) 

Cylinder,    crown    and    common    window    glass, 

unpolished  (dutiable) lbs.  210,421 

Lenses,   and  all   optical   instruments   (including 

spectacles)  (dutiable)  

Plate  glass,  cast,  polished,  unsilyered  (dutiable) 
Plates   or    disks,    rough-cut    or    un wrought    for 

optical  purposes  (free) 

All  other   (dutiable) 

Glue  and  glue  size    (dutiable) lbs.  1,925,453 

Gold     and     silver,     manufactures     of,     including 
jewelry- 
Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Jewelry  (dutiable) 

(jold  and  silver  sweepings  (free) 

Grease  and  oils,  not  elsewhere  specified — 
Sulphur  oil,  or  olive  foots  (free)... lbs.  1,118,202 

All    other    (free) lbs.  9,130,594 

Grease    (dutiable)    

Hair,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Horsehair   (free)    lbs.  3,285.227 

Other  animal  (free) lbs.     647,177 

Human,   uncleaned    (dutiable) lbs.  1,388,396 

Manufactures  of— 
Human,  cleaned  and  manufactured  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Hair,  artificial  horsehair,  manufactures  of   (duti- 
able)   

Hats  bonnets  and  hoods,  and  materials  for— 

Materials  for  (dutiable) 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  composed   of  straw, 
chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  etc.— 

Product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Hay  (dutiable) tons,  2,855 

Hides  and  skins  (except  fur  skins),  raw  or  uncured — 
Buffalo  hides- 
Dry  (free) pes.,  379.080;  lbs.    7,976,473 

Calfskins- 
Dry    (free) pes.,  1,158,685;  lbs.    6,701.392 

Green  or  pickled  (free). pes.,  219,172; 

lbs.    1,894.423 
Cattle  hides- 
Dry  (12  pounds  or  over)   (free)  pes.,  2,513,428; 

lbs.  57.152.598 
Green  or  pickled  (25  pounds  or  over)  (free) 

pes.,  2,796,798;  lbs.  151,050,700 
Goatskins- 
Dry  (free) pes.,  20,063,505;  lbs.  34,091,774 

Green  or  pickled  (free)  pes.,  1,631,177 

lbs.    4,602,793 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists.     U.  S. 
of  the  U,  S,     19171918 


204,118 

122.593 

326.711 

197,218 

64,773 

261.991 

38,876 

62.966 

101.8(2 

101.097 

15,552 
8 

116.649 

8 

59,430 
463,239 
334,781 

215.865 
177,279 
13,460 

275,295 
640.518 
348.241 

1.593,948 
166.842 

143.424 
49.816 

1,737.372 
216.658 

120,949  61,383  182.332 

1,040,729  1,549,226  2,589.955 

327,661  243,617  571i78 


1.039.701 
336,080 
&12,655 

244,473 
214.226 
210.538 

1,284.174 
550.308 
853.193 

597,417 
123,152 

45.937 
4,595 

643.354 
127.747 

24,346 

193 

2t.539 

8,191,945 

629.922 

8,821.867 

577.785 

2,295,774 

35J99 

56.581 

275.054 

4.582,965 

634.366 
2,570,828 
4.618.764 

2,261,923 

547.072 

2.808.995 

2,962,469 

737,010 

3.699.479 

702,174 

874.948 

1.5n.l22 

18,102,345  5,827.134  23.929.479 

34.852,668  8,967,982  43,820.645 

17,885,093  11,856,866  29.741,959 

781.167  1,208,299  1.989.466 
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Foreign  Imports — Articles 

Hides  and  Skin&— (Continued) 
Shtcpakina— (Continued) 
Horse  hides,  colt  and  ass  skins- 
Dry   (free) pes.,  123,696;  lbs.    1,958,477 

Green   or   pickled    (free) pes.,  64,168; 

lbs.    2,402,930 

Kangaroo  skins  (free) lbs.       608,130 

Sheepskins- 
Dry  (free) pes.,  9,138,112;  lbs.  20.731,179 

Green  or  pickled   (free) pes.,  2,079,285; 

lbs.    6,135,708 
All  other  hides  and  skins  (free).... lbs.    5,644.684 
Hide  cuttings,  raw,  and  other  glue  stock  (free) 

lbs.  15,457,626 

Honey  (dutiable) galls.  462.305 

Hops  (dutiable) lbs.  121,211 

Household  and  personal  effects,  and  wearing  ap- 
parel in  use,  tools  of  trade,  etc  (free) 

India   rubber,   gutta-percha,    and    substitutes    for, 
and  manufactures  of— 
Crude  or  unmanufactured— 

BalaU   (free)    lbs.  2,449.881 

(}uayule  gum  (free) lbs.        8.800 

GutU-joolatong   (free) lbs.  4,557,594 

Gutta-joolatong  (or  East  Indian  gum)    (duti- 
able)   lbs.  4,771.218 

Guttapercha   (free)  lbs.     875.631 

India  rubber   (free) lbs.  171.643,218 

India   rubber,    scrap    or   refuse,    fit   only    for 

remanufacture  (free) lbs.    11,211,940 

Manufactures  of— 

Gutta-percha  (dutiable) 

India  rubber  (dutiable) 

Substitutes,  elasticon  and  similar  (dutiable).... 

Iridium,  osmitun,  osmiridium,  palladium,  rhodium, 

ruthenium,  and  native  combinations  thereof  with 

platinum,  etc.   (free) ounces  (troy), 

Iron,  chromate  of  (free) tons, 

Iron  ore  (free) tons,  2,511 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufacturer  of— 
Pig  iron — 

Ferromanganese    (free) tons,  4,302 

Ferrosilieon    (dutiable) 

All  other   (free) tons,  2.109 

Scrap  iron  and  steel,  fit  only  for  remanufacture 

(free)    tons,  6,603 

Bar  iron  (dutiable) tons,  1.885 

Building  forms,  and  all  other  structural  shapes 

(dutiable)    lbs.  141,683 

Cutlery- 
Pen  or  pocket  knives  (dutiable).... doz.  20,892 

Razors  (dutiable) 

Scissors  and  shears  (dutiable) doz.  19,988 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Forgings,  anti-friction  balls  and  bearings  (duti- 
able)    

Hoop  or  band  iron  or  steel  for  bailing  cotton  or 
any   other   commodity    (free) lbs.  4,600 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    atl  other  Dists^      U,  S. 
of  the  17.  S.     1917-1918 


468,966 


685,702 


810,227 

16,454 
487,909 
97.364 


168.320 


3,093,109 


1,278,610 

4,048  1,337,041 

282,307  192,059 

263,764  237,686 

111,487  35.836 

83,365.120  119,435,272 


208,995 

524 
111,854 
39,074 


3,092,277 


637,286 


377,817 
640,223 

553,536 
60,040 

931,353 
709,263 

7,900,994 

3,932.652 

11,833.646 

2,009.066 
1,696,096 

5,173,256 
981,221 

7.272,342 
2,677,317 

643,943 
684,422 
72,438 

292,450 

159,274 

12 

936,393 
843.696 
72,450 

3,n8.811 


1,278,610 

1,341.095 

474.366 

501,450 

147.323 

202,800.392 

1,019.222 

16.978 
599,763 
136,438 


3,116.109 


695,904 
416,407 

4,301.581 
358,022 
763,611 

4,997.485 

358,022 

1,180,018 

71,978 
219,240 

1.183.322 
58,949 

1.255.300 
278.189 

41,242 

808,233 

849,475 

44,103 
26,644 
63,323 
89,599 

12,298 
24.860 
30,939 
31,170 

56.401 
51,504 
94.261 
120,769 

278,957 

1,010,459 

1.289.416 

46 

46 
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Foreign  Imports — Articles 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  oi— (Continued) 
Machinery,  machines,  and  parts  o{~~(Continued) 
Ingots,  blooms,  blanks,  billets,  bars,  shapes  and 
castings  of  steel- 
Made  by  the  Bessemer,  open-hearth,  or  similar 
process,   not   containing  alloys    (not   includ- 
ing bars,  shapes,  and  castings)  (free) 

lbs.  1,211,416 

All  other  (dutiable) lbs.  8,258,095 

Machinery,  machines,  and  parts  of— 

Machine  tools  (dutiable) 

Sewing  machines,  and  parts  of  (free) 

Textile  machinery   (dutiable) 

All  other   (free) 

All  other   (dutiable) 

Needles,    hand-sewing,    darning,     and    shoe-ma- 
chine  (free) 

Rails  for  railways  (free) 

Sheets  and  plates  (dutiable) lbs.  1,928,611 

Shotgun    barrels,    in    single    tubes,    forged    and 

rough  bored  (free) 

Table,    kitchen,    and    other    utensils    or    hollow 
ware,  enameled  or  glazed  with  vitriuus  glasses 

(dutiable) 

Tinplates,    terneplates,    and   taggers'    tin    (duti- 
able)     lbs.  6,220 

Scrap  (tinplatc)  (free) lbs.  4,400,779 

Wire  rods  (dutiable) lbs.  2,461,787 

Wire  and  articles  made  from  (dutiable) 

All  other  manufactures  of  (free) 

All  other  manufactures,  of  (dutiable) 

Ivory,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured — 
Animal  (tusks  in  their  natural  state)  (dutiable) 

lbs.  187,801 
Vegetable  (tagua  nuts)   (free).... lbs.  42,746,924 

Manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of— 
Lead  ore  (dutiable)  gross  tons,  14,744; 

lead  contents  lbs.  14,374,133 
Bullion  and  base  bullion  (dutiable) 
gross  lbs.,  29,193,260;  lead  contents  lbs.  26.539.673 

Pigs,  bars,  and  old  (dutiable) lbs.  553.465 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Leather  and  tanned  skins,  and  manufactures  of— 
Leather  and  tanned  skins- 
Sole  leather   (free) 

Glove  leather   (dutiable) 

Goatskins,  tanned  (skins  for  morocco)    (free) 

Harness  and  saddle  leather   (free) 

Patent,  japanned,  varnished  or  enameled(free) 

Chamois  skins  (dutiable) 

Upper  leather,  dressed— 

Calf  and  kip   (free) 

Goat  and  kid   (free) 

Sheep  and  lamb   (free) 

Other  upper  (free) 

All    other    (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 

New  York    all  other  Dists.     U.S. 

of  the  U,  S,     19171918 


93,194 

1.611,622 

1.704.816 

1,319,333 

951.705 

2471.088 

10,783 

272,963 

288.746 

55.052 

49,146 

104.198 

115,103 

e94.547 

809.650 

218,232 

128,975 

817,207 

785.013 

976,043 

1,761,744 

487,204 

49,853 

537.057 

298,851 

298.851 

247,915 

505,331 

753,246 

24,542 


928,060 


36.592 


1.169.985 


61,134 


1,164 

4,800 

5.964 

34,445 

81,278 

115,721 

294.876 

402,6n 

697.548 

155.738 

153,833 

309.571 

42,094 

219,643 

261.757 

1,961,713 

3,255,247 

4.216,960 

409,106 

222,323 

631.429 

1,250,816 

4,903 

1455.n9 

25,631 

11,165 

34.796 

2.098,045 


1,432,388 

7,287.166 

8,719,554 

40,401 

1,098,356 

1,138,757 

8.243 

5,598 

18.841 

234.341 

2,851.748 

3,086,089 

29.370 

m 

29,559 

67.886 

455,937 

mjaz 

17,857 

3,827,091 

3.834,948 

54,820 

78,053 

injsn 

53,653 

25,227 

78.890 

49.996 

1.522.066 

1.572,081 

503.096 

102.060 

605.156 

290,399 

116.963 

407,181 

152,559 

39,226 

191.785 

1,152,462 

1,440,881 

2,59S,ia 

869 

400 

14« 
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FoRBicN  Ikpokts — ^Articlxs 

Leather  and  tanned  skins  and  manufactures  ol— {Continued) 
Manufacturea  of— 

Boots  and  shoes  (free) pairs,  27.755 

Glo  ves   (  dutiable) dozen  pairs,  543,782 

All  other  manufactures  of  (free) 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Lime  (dutiable) 100  pounds,  499 

Manganese,   oxide   and  ore  of    (free) 

Mantles  for  gas  burners  (dutiable) 

Manuscripts    (free)    

Matches,  friction  or  lucifer   (dutiable) 

Matting  and  mats  for  floors,  of  cocoa  fiber,  rattan, 

or    straw,    &c.    (dutiable) sq.  yds.  1,888,140 

Meat  and  dairy  products- 
Meat  products — 
Fresh  meats- 
Beef  and  veal    (free) lbs.  6,098,288 

Mutton   and   lamb    (free) lbs.  1,585,497 

Pork    (free)    lbs.     345,377 

Bacon  and  hams  (free) lbs.     177,923 

Meats,  prepared  or  preserved  (free) 

Salsage,  bologna  (free) lbs.  3,410 

Sausage  casings  (free) 

All  other   (free) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Dairy  products- 
Butter,  and  substitutes  for  (dutiable) 

lbs.  100,120 
Cheese,  and  substitutes  for  (dutiable) 

lbs.  7,257,275 

Cream   (free)   

Milk,  fresh  and  condensed  (free) 

Metals,  metal  compositions,  and  manufactures  of— 

Bismuth   (free) 91.175 

Chromate  of  iron 13,498 

Cobalt,  cobalt  ore  and  gaffer  (free) 

Gold  and  silver  sweepings  (free).02.  (troy) 

Ferro  alloys  (except  ferrosilicon)   (dutiable) 

tons,  3 
Iridium,  osmium,  palladium,  ftc.  and  native  com- 
binations thereof  with  platinum,  &c  (free) 

oz.  (troy)  4,682 
Manganese,  oxide,  and  ore  of  (free). tons,  39,820 

Tungsten-bearing  ore   (free) tons,    4,633 

All  other   (dutiable) 

Mica,  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanufactured    (dutiable) lbs.  245,421 

Cut.  split,  &c.,  and  all  manufactures  of    (dutiable) 

Minerals,  crude,  not   elsewhere  specified   (free).. 

Monaztte  sand  and  thorite  (dutiable)  lbs.  2,009.708 

Moss,    seaweeds,    and    vegetable    substances,     not 

elsewhere  specified- 

Crude,  or  unmanufactured  (free) 

Peat  moss   (dutiable) tons,  126 

All  other,  manufactured  or  dyed  (dutiable) 

Musical     Instruments    and    parts     of,    including 

strings   (dutiable) 

Nickel  ore  and  matte  (free) tons,  1,795;  lbs.  1,757,453 
Oil   cake    (free) lbs.  1,179,251 


District  of 
New  York 

ued) 

Aggregate  of 

all  other  Dists. 

of  the  U.S, 

Total 

U.S, 

191M918 

49,104 

388,189 

437.298 

5,913.062 

1,647.481 

7,560,51» 

59.862 

989,018 

1,048,880 

222.416 

277,601 

500.017 

251 

77,569 

77.808 

826 

33 

859 

108,067 

14,438 

122.505 

2,553.935 

1,303,026 

3.859.961 

339,107 

1,488,642 

1.827.749 

883.070 

2.768,790 

3,651,860 

175.665 

92.283 

267.948 

61.074 

312.227 

373,301 

46,965 

32,197 

79.162 

5.481.234 

1.838.867 

7.320.101 

1.352 

4.312 

5,664 

1,925,570 

1,705.455 

3.631,025 

13.108,789 

1.717,547 

14.826  336 

135,611 

195,370 

330.981 

29,297 


569 


590,006 


3,906 


619.303 


973,796 

1.115,231 

4.089,027 

.... 

675,012 

675.012 

99.618 

2.897.433 

2.997.061 

177.429 

30.669 

208  098 

134.238 

1.406.523 

1.542.761 

306.810 

306.310 

16.432 

435.709 

452.140 

4.175 


482,883 

5,713 

488.596 

1,094,530 

10,849.985 

11,944,515 

4,837.215 

956.483 

5,793.698 

918,487 

1.433.358 

2.351.845 

196,577 

346,712- 

543  289 

495,129 

503.331 

998,460 

496,652 

735.961 

1.232.613 

96,468 

233,243 

329.711 

77,860 

152  303 

230  163 

1,147 

1.147 

1,239 

6.128 

7.367 

367.186 

343,168 

710.354 

376.402 

8,743.867 

9.120,269 

38.761 

535,271 

574.082 
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FOMIGX  iMPOKTt — ASTICLXS 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum  for  floor»— 

Linoleum    (dutiable) sq.  yards,  6,M4 

Oilcloth  (dutiable) 

Oib- 
Animal— 

Cod  and  cod-liver  (free) gallons,     983,820 

All  other  animal   (dutiable)... gallons,  l,247,ft5S 
Mineral-*    , 

Crude    (free)    gallons.  244.M1,M7 

Refined- 
Benzine,  gasoline  and  naphtha  (free) 

gaUons,  10,047,935 

All    other    (free) gallons,  84,383,248 

Vegetable- 
Expressed— 

Chinese    nut    (free) gallons,  180,803 

Cocoa   butter  or  butterine,   and   substitutes 

(dutiable)    

Cocoanut   (free)   lbs.  27,319,610 

(Cottonseed  (free)    lbs.  078,916 

Linseed  or  flaxseed  (dutiable) galls.  10,039 

Olive,  fit  only  for  manufacturing  or  mechan- 
ical  purposes    (free) galls.  113.813 

OUtc,  edible  (dutiable) galls.  1.731.919 

Palm  (free)   lbs.  19,453,350 

Palm   kernel    (free) lbs.  18,018 

Peanut    (dutiable)    galls.  240,098 

Rapeseed    (dutiable)... galls.  187.900 

Soya  bean   (free) lbs.  1,122,085 

AU  other  (free) 

All  other   (dutiable) 

Distilled  and  essential- 
Birch  tar  and  cajeput  (free) 

Lemon    (dutiable) lbs.  622.823 

All    other    (dutiable) 

Oleo   stearin    (free) lbs.  0,575,009 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes  (dutiable) 
Paper  stock,  crude  (except  wood  pulp)— 
Rags,  other  than  woolen    (free).... lbs.  7.748,801 
All  other  (including  grasses,  fibers,  waste,  etc, 

used  chiefly  for  paper  making)    (free) 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of— 
Books,  music,  maps,  engravings,  etchings,  photo- 
graphs,   and   other   printed   matter,    not   else- 
where  specified    (free) 

Books,  music,  maps,  engravings,  etchings,  photo- 
graphs and  other  printed  matter,  not  else- 
where specified    (dutiable) 

Lithographic    labels    and    prints     (except     post 

cards)    (dutiable)    

Paper  hangings   (dutiable) 

Photographic    (dutiable)    

Printing  paper  for  books  and  newspapers- 
Valued  at  not  above  5  cents  per  pound  (free) 

lbs.  40,490,555 
Valued  above  5  cents  per  pound  (dutiable) 

lbs.  in.015 
Souvenir  post  cards   (dutiable) 


District  of     Aggrtgcit  of     Utd 
Now  York    M other DisU,     U.S. 
of  the  U.S.     19niW 


9.538 


1,182,930 
004,061 


1,452,589 
1,937,844 


107.458 


1,420.155 


931,547 

160.477 
149,763 
410,064 


1.191.180 

32,151 
30.806 


18,552 
1,034 


928,459 
962,285 


20.444 
998.756 


8,870,014 


572435 


227,934 

75.843 
32.209 
16.090 


241l,« 


4,763,833  13.916,737         17.9lini 


1,473.60 


4,l3S.«a 


74 

n 

3,405,403 

37,514,380 

30.91!;» 

80,656 

1,542.456 

1.82I.UI 

6.803 

25.400 

3UM 

94,391 

238 

Hjm 

2,650,592 

1,222,019 

ijsnjii 

1,695.050 

832,251 

tJttlM 

2,583 

VB 

222.595 

7,089,229 

JMIJO* 

119,781 

2,583.139 

t.mm 

112,729 

32,714,731 

82,e7.« 

10.459 

109,741 

Willi 

782,990 

1,117.947 

i:mm 

25.981 

2SJfi 

419.708 

7,615 

4i7,ni 

3,002,090 

281,597 

3.8«Jff 

1,118,337 

85 

l.lia,<B 

819,848 

141.199 

%l^ 

173,444 

306,666 

4«,1W 

1,081,252 

1,723.400 

2,7a« 

l,9fl,» 


181 JB 


38,001.665        «U«Mtf 
0,992  ** 
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FOSIIGK  lUPOKTS — ^AbTICLES 

Paper  and  Manufacturers  ol—C Continued) 

Surface-coated    paper    (dutiable) lbs.  242.725 

Wrapping   paper    (dutiable) lbs.  182,178^ 

AH    other    (free) 

All    other    (dutiable) 

Paraffin   (not  including  oil)    (free) lbs.  658,080 

Pencils  and  pencils  leads   (dutiable) 

Penholders,    and    pens,    including    fountain    and 

stylographic  pens   (dutiable) 

Perfumery,     cosmetics,     and     toilet     preparations 

(dutiable)     

Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphones,  and  simi- 
lar articles,  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Photographic  goods- 
Cameras  and  parts  of  (dutiable) 

Dry  plates   (dutiable) 

Motion-picture  films- 
Sensitized  but  not  exposed  (free) 

linear  ft.  47,442.133 

Negatives    (dutiable) linear  ft.     391,749 

Positives     (dutiable) linear  ft.  2,798,546 

All    other  films,  sensitized,  but  not  exposed  (free) 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles— 

(Cigarette  books,   covers  and   papers   (dutiable). 

Pipes,  and  other  smokers'   articles   (dutiable).. 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines — 

Bulbs,   bulbous   roots   or   corms.   cultivated   for 

their  flowers  or  foliage   (dutiable).. M.  170.456 

All   other   (free) 

All    other    (dutiable) 

Plaster  rock,  or  gypsum- 
Crude,   ground  or  calcined  (dutiable)  tons,  136,576 
Manufactures    of,     including    pearl    hardening 

(dutiable)    

Plates,    electrotype,   stereotype,   and   lithographic, 

engraved    (dutiable)     

Platinum- 
Unmanufactured    (free) ounces  (troy),  48,612 

Manufactures  of— 
Ingots,  bars,  plates,  &c  (free) 

ounces  (troy),  2.777 
Vases,  retorts,  &c.,  for  chemical  use  (free).. 

Plumbago   or  graphite   (free) tons,  18,210 

Precious  and  semi-precious  stones,  and  imitations 
of- 

Bort  (dutiable)   

Diamonds — 
Glazier's,   and   engraver's   unset,   and   miner's 

(free)     

Uncut    (dutiable)    

Cut,   but   not  set   (dutiable) 

Pearls,  and  parts  of,  not  strung  or  set  (dutiable) 

Other  precious  stones,   uncut   (dutiable) 

Other   precious    and   semi-precious    stones,    cut, 

but    not    set    (dutiable) 

Imitation   precious   stones    (dutiable) 

Rennets,   raw  or  prepared   (free) 

Salt   (free)    100  lbs.  249,325 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists.      U.  S, 
of  the  U,  S.     1917-1918 


65,413 
15,399 
124,942 
2,043.937 
55,717 
3,597 

20.262 

360,193 

6,314 

1,919,406 

616.801 

2,488 

85,675 
375,598 
131,256 
3.963,361 
672,518 
6,085 

160,697 

28,154 

188,851 

3,343.318 

154.377 

3.497,695 

318.820 

36,965 

355,785 

1,551 
25,187 

601 
8,670 

2,152 
33,857 

735.996 

128.627 

130.912 

3,946 

3.139 
37,406 
46,236 
199.773 

739,135 
166,033 
177,148 
203,719 

5.687,471 
435.990 

3.120,807 
24,257 

8,808,278 
460,247 

2,054,920 
35.780 
305.611 

749,137 

6,650 

175,598 

2.804.057 
42,431 
481,209 

182.475 

73,819 

256,294 

2.746 

671 

3,417 

8,461 

9,509 

17,970 

4.295,783 

12,735 

4,308,518 

233,672 

2.382 

5.467.453 

30,424 

165 

660,434 

264.096 

2.547 

6,127,887 

254.190 


72,010 


326,200 


1,047,975 

2,000 

1.049.975 

12,761,640 

166,370 

12,928.010 

13.452,270 

477,502 

13,929.772 

1,558.201 

31,430 

1,589.631 

108,092 

5,092 

113,184 

1.138,177 

17.145 

1.155.322 

631,420 

228.116 

859.536 

57.545 

4,628 

62.173 

87,957 

219,069 

307.036 
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FoRBiGif  Imports — Articles 

Seedt— 
Caator  beans  or  seeds  (dutiable). bush.     951,664 
Flaxseed   or    linseed    (dutiable)... bush.  7,629,312 
Grass- 
Clover— 

Red  (free)    lbs.     814,003 

All    other    (free) lbs.  1,649,387 

All  other  grass  seeds   (free) lbs.  1,730,926 

Sugar    beet    (free) lbs.  10,158,747 

All   other    seeds    (free) 

All  other  seeds   (dutiable) 

Shells,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Mother  of  pearl   (free) 

All    other    (free) 

Manufactures   of    (dutiable) 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Cocoons  (free)    lbs,  62,062 

Raw,   in   skeins,    reeled   from    the   cocoon   or 

rereeled    (free)    lbs.  10.275,273 

Waste    (free)    lbs.    1,247,876 

Manufactures  of — 
Bandings,  beltings,  bindings,  &c.,  not  over  12 

inches   in    width    (dutiable) 

Bolting   cloths    (free) 

Fabrics   woven    in    the  piece    (dutiable) 

Laces,    embroideries,    etc.,    and    articles    made 
thereof,   except   wearing   apparrl    (dutiable). 

Plushes  and  velvets  (dutiable) lbs.  94,503 

Ribbons,   not  over  12  inches  in  width  (dutiable) 
Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yarn  (dutiable) 

lbs.  1.826,304 

Wearing   apparel    (dutiable) 

All    other    (dutiable) 

Silk,  artificial,  manufactures  of— 

Yarns,    threads,   &c.    (dutiable) lbs.  286,781 

All   other    (dutiable) 

Soap- 
Castile     (dutiable) lbs.  645,300 

All    other    (dutiable) 

Spices— 
Unground— 
Cassia  and  cassia  vera   (dutiable). lbs.  3,216,414 
Ginger  root,  not  preserved  (dutiable) 

lbs.  5,443,550 
Pepper,  black  or  white  (dutiable)  lbs.  8,835,582 
All  other,  ground  and  unground  (dutiable) 

lbs.  19,108,787 
Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  other  beverages- 
Malt  liquors— 

In  bottles  or  jugs   (dutiable) galls.  238,277 

In    other   coverings    (dutiable) galls.  449,732 

Spirits,  distilled— 

Brandy    (dutiable) proof  galls.  215,778 

Cordials,  liqueurs,  &c.  (dutiable) 

proof  galls.    47,500 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists.      V.  S. 
of  the  U,  S,      1917  1918 


2,062,361 

221,521 

2,273.683 

17.414,366 

16,802,708 

34417,074 

142.160 

20,258 

162,418 

342,630 

979.397 

1,322,027 

180,294 

823.946 

504  J40 

3,283,937 

1.257,289 

4,541,226 

1.170,588 

3a49.668 

4.320.2S6 

2,196,171 

1,305,329 

3.500,500 

1,701,797 

274,949 

1.976.746 

201.856 

49.006 

250.864 

11,099 

6,670 

17,761 

85.766 


223.663 

532,880 
1,572,599 

3,055,229 


233.583 


632,372 

68,562 
4,470,884 

968.075 


319,349 


53,345.226 
870,616 

129,731.015 
6.358,560 

183.076i4l 
7.229.176 

101.779 

866,509 

11,518,106 

57,272 

64,559 

1.236,315 

159.051 

931,068 

12.754,421 

2,154,223 
628.749 
107,956 

278.753 
6.557 
4.513 

2,427.976 
635.306 
112,469 

5,206.033 
1.545.154 

2,075.088 

3,400,562 
818.984 
833,892 

8.605.595 
2,364.138 
2.908.980 

720,333 
71.257 

21.489 
25,669 

741,822 
96.926 

97,849 
181,034 

49,300 
30,825 

147.149 
211.859 

856,085 

601.392 
6.043.488 

4.018.301 


341,624 
282,068 

74,952 
0,368 

416.576 
292.331 

1,064,242 

85,727 

1.149.961 

175.367 

40.436 

215.801 
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FOBBIGK  ImPOItTS — ^AXTICLIS 


Disfrictof 
New  York 


194,858 

1,441,542 

150.500 


2,032,272 


Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors  and  other  beverages— rOm/mM«<f>> 
Malt  liquors— ( CoHtintud) 

Gin    (dutiable)    proof  galls.    81,945 

Whiskey    (dutiable) proof  galls.  399,720 

All   other    (dutiable) proof  galls.    91,017 

Wines- 
Champagne  and  other  sparkling  (dutiable) 

dozen  quarts,  115,590 
Still  wines— 

In   casks    (dutiable) galls.  1,986.440 

In  other  coverings  (dutiable)     doz.  qts.  330.707 
Other  beverages- 
Mineral  waters,  natural  and  artificial  (dutiable) 
dozen  quarts,  100,284 

All    other    (dutiable) 

Sponges    (dutiable)     

Starch  (dutiable)    lbs.  13,835,289 

Stone,  and  manufactures  of— 

Flint  and  flint  stones,  unground  (free) 

Lithographic   stones,   not   engraved    (free) 

Marble,  and  manufactures  of  (including  onyx) 

(dutiable)    

All  other   (free) 

All  other  (including  slate)   (dutiable) 

Stones,    semi-precious,   manufactures   of,   not   for 

jewelry     (dutiable)     

Straw  and  grass,  and  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 
Sugar  and  molasses- 
Molasses    (dutiable)    galls.  10,080,274 

Sugar— 

Beet    (dutiable)    

Cane- 
Product  of  the  Philippine  Islands  (free) 

lbs.  38,384,780 

All   other   (dutiable) lbs.    2,383,531,793 

Maple  sugar  and  maple     symp     (dutiable) 

lbs.  258,420 
Sugar  candy,  and  confectionery  (dutiable) 

lbs.  113,028 
Sulphur  ore,  as  pyrite,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  con- 
taining in  excess  of  25  per  cent,  of  sulphur  (free) 

tons,  129,240 
Talc,  ground  or  prepared    (dutiable). lbs.  7.100,477 
Tanning  materials,  crude- 
Mangrove   bark    (free) tons,    1,206 

Quebracho   wood    (free) tons,  42,592 

All  other  (free) 

Tea  (free)    lbs.  50,874,021 

Tea  waste,  siftings  or  sweepings,  for  manufactur- 
ing   purposes    (dutiable) lbs.  3,154,098 

Tin- 
Ore   (free)    tons,  14,816 

Bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulated  (free) 

lbs.  03,533.095 

Scrap    (free)    .... 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of— 
Leaf- 
Suitable  for  cigar  wrappers  (dutiable) 

lbs.  4.883,280  5,231,852 


Aggregate  of      Total 
all  other  Dists,      U.  S. 
of  the  U.  S.      1917-1918 


61,300  256.158 

1,040,289  2,487,831 

71,210  221.722 


135,355 


2.167.627 


1.808.090 
1,881.055 

341,870 
355,401 

2,209.900 
2.237.110 

149,500 
118,987 
400,827 
909,999 

104,018 
25,991 
58,058 

763,478 

253,584 
144.978 

518,885 
1.673,477 

129.425 
32.994 

26,748 

-  156,173 
32.994 

349,972 
42,185 
51,783 

72,315 
0,290 
71,349 

422.2tt7 
48,481 
123,132 

8,829 
124,541 

10.408 
217.794 

25,297 
342.33.5 

872,177 

8,306,050 

9,177,833 

.... 

73 

73 

1,704,040 
114,930,100 

7,033,029 
111.838,105 

9,337,675 
226.708,211 

50,529 

858,883 

909,412 

20,528 

38.000 

04,588 

939,218 
106,001 

3,583,117 
100,918 

4,522,335 
205,979 

32,741 

083,017 

481,905 

10,914,940 

40,215 

35,550 

14,105 

19.974,084 

72,950 

718,567 

490.070 

30,889,030 

230,291 

550,204 

780,495 

10,291,201 

10,291,261 

84,207,030 

40,885,370 

71,543,000 

212.821 


5.444.673 
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Foreign  Impobts — ^Abticlss 

Tobacco  and  Manufacturers  oi—( Continued) 
L  ca  {—(Continued 

All  other  (dutiable) lbs.  64,915,387 

Manufactures  of— 

Cigars    and    cheroots    (dutiable) lbs.  355,806 

Cigarettes     (dutiable)     lbs.  7,277 

All  others  (dutiable) 

Product  of  the  Philippine  Islands- 
Cigars  and  cheroots   (free) .lbs.  2,159,610 

Cigarettes    (free)    lbs.  75 

Toys- 
Dolls,  and  parts  of   (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 

Turpentine,   spirits  of    (free) galls.  279 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades  and  sticks  for 

(dutiable)    

Vegetables — 

Beans   and  lentils   (dutiable) bush.  1,604,177 

Onions   (dutiable)    bush.  1,203,340 

Peas,    dried    (dutiable) bush.  1,151,263 

Potatoes  (except  sweet  potatoes)  (free) 

bush.  195,200 
Potatoes  (except  sweet  potatoes)  (dutiable) 

bush.  6,217 
Prepared  or  preserved— 
Mushrooms  and  truffles  (dutiable)  lbs.  1,496,323 

Pickles  and  sauces   (dutiable) 

All  other  prepared  or  preserved  (dutiable)... 

All  other  vegetables  (free) 

All   other  vegetables    (dutiable) 

Vinegar   (dutiable)    proof  galls.  18,075 

Waste,   not   elsewhere  specified    (dutiable) 

Wax- 
Beeswax    (free) lbs.  1,626,167 

Mineral    (free)    lbs.  1,665.804 

Vegetable    (free)    lbs.  7,237,560 

Whalebone,    unmanufactured    ( free) 22,409 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Briar  root  or  briar  wood,  and  ivy  or  laurel 

root    (dutiable)    

Cabinet  woods- 
Cedar    (free)    M.  f t    9,112 

Mahogany    (free) M.  f t  25.886 

All    other    (free) 

Logs  and  round  timber  (free) M.  f t  1,578 

Pulp  woods- 
Rough   (free) cords,  710 

Peeled    (free) 

Rossed    (free) 

Rattans   and  reeds   (free) 

All   other   unmanufactured    (free) 

AH  other  unmanufactured  (dutiable) 

Manufactures  of— 
Lumber — 
Boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  sawed  lum- 
ber   (free)    M.  ft.  33.204 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists,      U.  S. 
of  the  U.  5.      1917-1918 


32,112.848 


360,259 


5,706 


555,201 


7.762,993 


1.043 


1,080,128 


39.875,851 


2.266.431 
26.876 
70.950 

751.467 

596 

61,691 

3.017.898 
27,472 
132,641 

2,217,390 
56 

2,261.462 
9,300 

4,478,852 
9,356 

282.931 
605,453 
1     174 

217,061 

923,300 

462 

499,992 

1,528,751 

636 

16,919 

28,703 

45,622 

7.123,286 
1.006.181 
3,158,485 

10,151,218 

26,653 

1,726,587 

17,274.504 
1.032.834 
5,885.072 

370.302 


1,085.834 


617,605 

181,092 

798.697 

180.628 

128.596 

309.124 

518,275 

750,590 

1,268,865 

77,036 

61 

77,097 

524,309 

1,549,131 

2.073,440 

13,904 

20,324 

31.228 

192,283 

332.365 

534.638 

555.434 

76.922 

632.356 

128,502 

7,418 

135.920 

2,438,129 

255,129 

2,093,258 

10.000 

3,262 

13,262 

555,201 


618,436 

221,887 

840,323 

1,969,390 

1,761,999 

3,731.389 

413,208 

60,543 

473,751 

21,880 

793,367 

815,247 

2,287 

1,643,498 

1,645.7M 

.... 

7,821,885 

7,821,335 

.... 

1,621,306 

1,621,306 

473,978 

1,307,261 

1,781,289 

143,432 

1,111.534 

1,254.966 

1,613 

25,147 

26,660 

750.802 

81,677,603 

32,428.405 
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02.022 

201,782 

263,804 

130,502 

1,245,771 

1.376.273 

.... 

5,453,951 

5,453,951 

52.595 

431,525 

481.120 

4.500 

392.430 

397,002 

104,467 

307,908 

472,375 

111.097 

91,488 

202,585 

251.811 

81,547 

333.358 

District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
Foreign  Imports- -Articlm  New  York    ail  other  Dists.      U,  S, 

of  the  U,  S,      19171918 
Wood  and  manufaclures  ol— {Continued) 
Manufactures  ol—C Continued) 
Lumber— C  Continued) 
Boards,   planks,   deals,   and  other   forms   of 
sawed  cabinet  woods   (dutiable). M.  ft.  837 

Laths   (free)    M.  38,049 

Shingles  (free)   

All   other   lumber    (free) 

.All   other  lumber   (dutiable) 

Baskets  or  bamboo,  wood,  straw.  &c.     (dutiable) 

Chair  cane  or  reed  (dutiable) 

Furniture  (dutiable)    

Wood  pulp- 
Mechanically  ground    (free) tons,  13,765 

Chemical- 
Unbleached — 

Sulphate    (free)    tons,    2,219 

Sulphite   (free)    tons,    5,393 

Bleached— 

Sulphate  (free)   tons.      477 

Sulphite    (free)    tons.    4,490 

All  other  manufactures  of   (dutiable) 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animals,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  camel,  and  other 
like  animals— 

Qass  one.  clothing  (free) lbs.  38,400,032 

Class  two.  combing  (free) lbs.    3,779,805 

Qass  three,   carpet   (free) lbs,  48,808,301 

Hair  of  the  angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 

animals     (dutiable) lbs.  385.860 

Manufactures  of— 
(Carpets  and  carpeting— 
Carpets  and  rugs  woven  whole  (dutiable) 

sq.  yds.  397,930 

All   other   (dutiable) sq.  yds.  117,143 

Cloths    (dutiable). lbs.  1,808.447;  sq.  yds.  2,739,780 
Dress   goods,    women's   and    children's    (duti- 
able)     lbs.  522,957:   sq.  yds.  2,181,584 

Press   cloths   of  camel's  hair  for   oil    milling 

purposes  (free)   

Tops  (dutiable)   13.853 

Wearing  apparel  (dutiable) 

Wool   wastes    (free) 

Yam    (dutiable)    lbs.  124,144 

All   other    (dutiable) 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of— 

Ore  and  calamine  (dutiable) 

Blocks  or  pigs  and  old  (dutiable) lbs.  188.774 

Zinc  dust   (dutiable) lbs.    71,438 

All  other  manufactures  of  (dutiable) 

Products  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  not  elsewhere 

specific   (free)    

All  other  articles    (free) 

All  other  articles  (dutiable) 

Total  value  of  merchandise    pa3ring   duty $484,957,075 

Total  value  of  merchandise  free   of  duty 

Total  value  of  foreign     merchandise $1,251,380,873    $1,094,209,030    $2,945,055,408 


341.808 


294,387 
471,433 

55,800 

035,330 

1.110,085 


18,712.010 

1,881,223 

21.053,130 

170.548 


5,797.403 


8,230.562 
14,312,493 

110.108 
1.334,140 
1,030.022 


140,313,733 
6,702.775 
2,814.229 

897.877 


0.138.831 


8,530,949 
14,783.926 

165.908 
1.969,470 
2.140.107 


165.020.343 

8.583.978 

23,807,305 

1,068,225 


1.991,300 

255,822 

2,247,128 

408,771 

205.533 

014,304 

2,918,340 

1,701,152 

4.019.498 

909.435 

78.390 

987,835 

799,000 

145,835 

944.704 

3,493 

97.928 

101,421 

1,030,054 

7.801.042 

8,832.296 

200.490 

219.444 

2,827,029 

1.102.353 

940.451 

3,833,854 

1.302.843 
1.105.895 
0.000,888 

10^590 

10,293 

285 

2,499.408 

4.093 

34,332 

279 

2.499.408 

15.289 

44.025 

564 

2.017.862 

1.186.489 

918.159 

1.890.081 
1,809.273 
1.881,437 

4.507,943 
2.495.702 
2,799,596 

$484,957,675 

$342,098,350 

$827,050,081 

766.428,698 

1.352,170.074 

2.118.599.372 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 

the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  that  were 

exported  from  the  District  of  New  York  to  Foreign  Countries  during  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  so,  1918,  compared  zmth  the  aggregate  of  all  other 
Districts  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  period, 

[Where  quantities  are  given  they  apply  to  the  District  of  New  York  only.] 

District  of  Aggregate  of  Total 

D0MI8TIC  Exports — Articles  New  York  all  other  Dists,     V.  S, 

of  the  U,  S,  1917-1918 

Abrasives- 
Wheels,  emery  and  other..... |2,n4,897  |1,922.54«  |4.M7,44l 

All  other  W7.530  l,a9«,135  XJIXM 

Agricultural  implements  and  parts  of— 

Hayrakes  and  tedders 515.664  21».921  732.485 

Mowers   and   reapers 6^46.009  2,536,032  8,782.011 

Planters  and  seeders 215,085  478,891  W3.97« 

Plows  and  cultivators 4,069,673  4.675,742  8,745,415 

Thrashers    783,644  2.272,449  3,056,0« 

All  other   3,219.759  4,577,546  7.797.305 

Parts  of 1,922,374  3,347,222  5,269.59e 

Aluminum- 
Ingot,  metal  and  alloys lbs.  14.215,280  6,598,147  2,013,300  8.611.447 

Plates  and  sheets lbs.    1,067,721  556.467  227.360  783.83« 

All  other  manufactures  of 936.016  868.616  1.804,638 

Animals- 
Cattle    number,    1.357  175,270  1.072.530  1.247.800 

Hogs    number.       171  11,780  244.849  256.819 

Horses    number,  18,468  4,017.865  10.905.798  14.923.668 

Mules    number,    1.961  478.486  4.406,920  4.885.406 

Sheep    number,       450  10,804  86,224  97.0JS 

All   other    (including  fowls) 4.169  318,899  323.068 

Artificial  flowers  and  millinery ....  .... 

Art  works— Paintings  and  statuary 157,413  160.298  317.711 

AsbestoF— 

Ore  and  unmanufactured tons,  445  45.906  71,507  117.411 

Manufactures   of    1,085,811  1,026,910  2,112.ni 

Asphaltum— 

Unmanufactured    tons,  6.867  234,183  314,562  548.745 

Manufactures  of  ., 113.348  375,090  489.088 

Athletic  and  sporting  goods 680.656  921.465  1,608.131 

Babbitt  metal  lbs 

Bark,   for   tanning tons.  120  8.840  2.017  5.867 

Bauxite   concentrates    bbls.  224  14,439  1,440.408  1.468,812 

Billiard   tables   and  accessories 92.328  83.142  175.470 

Blacking  and  polishes 688.455  370.645  1.009.106 

Bone,  hoofs  and  horns,  unmanufactured 21,351  317,201  338.C4S 

Brass- 
Scrap  and  old,  fit  only  for  remanufacture 

lbs.      3.726.n5  761,958  150.726  912.684 

Bars,  plates,  sheets,  etc lbs.    46,209,497  14.986.880  14,453,703  29.440,598 

Cartridge  shells,  empty 2.491,585  1,485.186  3,976.721 
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Domestic  Exports — Akticlbs 

Brass— C  Continued, ) 

Pipes  and  fittings 

Wire    lbs.      1,833,358 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Breadstuffs— 

Barley    bush.    5.973.383 

Bran   and   middlings tons,  1,125 

Bread  and  biscuit lbs.    9,044,163 

Buckwheat    bush.  2 

Corn    bush.    7,723.140 

Corn   meal   and  corn  flour bbls.       591,188 

Dried  grains   and  malt   sprouts... tons,  23 

Mill    feed tons,  1,088 

Oats    bush.  15,635,830 

Preparations  of,  for  table  food- 
Oatmeal  and   rolled  oats lbs.  199,721,266 

All  other  cereal  preparations 

Rice    lbs.  40,368,088 

Rice  bran  and  polish 

Rye    bush.    4,195,926 

Rye   flour   bbls.       328,503 

Wheat    bush.  10,720,607 

Wheat   flour    bbls.    5,285,481 

All    other    

Bronze,  manufactures  of 

Broom  corn,  and  manufactures  of— 

Broom  corn  tons,  18 

Brooms 

Brushes   

Buttons — 

Pearl    

All    other 

Candles   lbs.  3,132.475 

Cars,  automobiles,  other  vehicles,  and  parts  of— 
Aeroplanes,  and  parts  of— 

Aeroplanes    number,  15 

Parts  of  

Automobiles,  and  parts  of— 
Automobiles- 
Commercial    number,    9,170 

Pas.senger    number,  26,943 

Parts  of  (not  including  engines  and  tires) 

Carriages    ...number,       359 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight,  and  parts  of— 
For  steam  railways- 
Freight  and  other number,    6,408 

Passenger   ., number,         14 

For  other  railways number,    1,297 

Bicycles,  tricycles,   ttc 

Motor  cycles   number,  6,851 

Motor  warehouse  and  motor  station  trucks 

number,       345 

Wagons    number,    1,535 

Wheelbarrows,  pushcarts  and  hand  trucks 

All  other  vehicles,  and  parts  of 

Celluloid,  and  manufactures  of 

Cement,  hydraulic  bbls.    2,233,838 


District  of 
New  York 

Aggregate  of 

Total 

all  other  Dists, 

U.S. 

of  the  U.  S. 

1917-1918 

374,350 

430,918 

805,26a 

746,826 

484,519 

1,230.845 

7,939,273 

17,038,619 

25,077,892 

9,090,366 

32,560,520 

41.650,886 

58,790 

227,755 

286,545 

1,229,850 

743,538 

1,973,388 

4 

10,343 

10,347 

14,837,232 

60,468,460 

75,305.692 

5,781,711 

14,576,033 

20,358.644 

1.626 

24,886 

26.512- 

64,686 

536,510 

601,196 

12,569,259 

73,555,734 

86,125,003 

10,270,764 

7,296,082 

17.566.846 

7,220,684 

3,233,715 

10,454.399 

2,998,126 

11,176,387 

14.174,513 

8,293.347 

15,609.501 

23.902.818 

3,698,741 

5.599,755 

9.298,496 

24,881,535 

55.921,007 

80,802,542 

59.392,516 

185,468.624 

244.861.140 

1,543.169 

4,297.600 

5.840.769 

8,383 

1,284,659 

1.293.042 

77,807 

106,352 

184,159 

485.535 

498,555 

984,085 

423,908 

176,758 

600,660 

738.420 

765.445 

1,503,865 

519,172 

381,342 

900,514 

182,740 

23,380 

206,120 

5,516,459 

3,361,518 

8,877,977 

26,958,542 

4,915,917 

31,874,459 

23,949,683 

21,881,683 

45.331.366 

15,368,643 

17,564,363 

32.933.006 

38,731 

66,908 

105.637 

9.002.049 

3,819.887 

12,821,936 

72,557 

156,141 

228.698 

522,433 

822,896 

1.345.329 

797,625 

569,122 

1,366,747 

1,541,111 

823,674 

2,364,785 

121.062 

50.513 

171,575 

232,854 

482.413 

715J67 

260.009 

323.473 

583.482 

9.157,889 

9,092,675 

18.250,564 

2,847,176 

897.569 

3,744,745 

5.076,044 

820.861 

5,896,905- 
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Domestic  Exports — ^Akticles 

Chalk,   manufactures  of 

Charcoal  • 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines- 
Acids— 

Carbolic    lbs.    4,036,688 

Nitric    lbs.       151,137 

Picric    lbs.  60,591,728 

Sulphuric    lbs.    6,655,358 

All  other  acids 

Alcohol,  wood  galls.    1,000,903 

Baking   powder    .^ lbs.    4.844,345 

Calcium   carbide    lbs.  23,147,354 

Coal  Ur.  distillates  N.  £.  S.— 

Benzol    lbs.  16,403.437 

All  other  

Copper,  sulphate  of  (blue  vitrol)...lbs.  12,170,182 
Dyes  and  dyestuffs— 

Aniline  dyes  

Logwood   extract    

All  other  

Extracts,  for  tanning 

Ginseng  

Lime,  acetate  of lbs.  10,208,033 

'    Lime,  chloride  of.  or  bleaching lbs.    9,621,855 

Formaldehyde  (formalin)   

.    Glycerin     lbs.    2.362,903 

Infants'  food  

Medicinal   and  pharmaceutical  preparations 

Petroleum   jelly    

Potash- 
Chlorate    lbs.    1,500,055 

All  other  

Roots,  herbs  and  barks- 
Ginseng   lbs.  71 

All  other 

Soda- 
Caustic    lbs.  70,926,870 

Sal  soda   lbs.    4,903.031 

Silicate  of  soda lbs.    5,130,664 

Soda  ash   lbs.  41,950,397 

All  other  salts  of  soda 

Sulphur,  or  brimstone tons,  8,938 

Washing  powder   and  fluid lbs.    1,618,108 

All  other   

Chewing   gum    

Clays- 
Fire   tons,  1,679 

All  other   tons,     646 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of— 

Clocks,  and  parts  of 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Coal  and  coke — 
Coal- 
Anthracite    tons.  90.465 

Bituminous   tons,  29,439 

Coke    tons,  19.942 

Coal   tar    bbls.    9.335 


District  of     Aggregate  of  Total 

New  York    all  other  Dists.  U.  S. 

of  the  U,  S.  19171918 

100.730                85,981  186.711 


2.180.593 

2,055.695 

4.286.288 

18.360 

82.680 

101,040 

32,439.322 

1.463,635 

33,902,957 

234,595 

885,312 

1,119.907 

4,090,839 

1,582,868 

5.673,707 

1,021,615 

1,048,411 

2,070.028 

'  1,471.203 

367,606 

1,838.808 

1.074.270 

253,594 

1,327.8«4 

1,602.112 

550.208 

2.152.315 

3,728.765 

1.892.086 

5,620.851 

1,164,348 

266,914 

1,431.262 

4,839.990 

2.458.306 

7.298498 

1.566.345 

773,135 

2,339.480 

4.783.417 

2.500,693 

7.28t.lW 

499,795 

3,304,768 

3.801.561 

534,448 

263.548 

797.996 

439,501 

118.565 

558.066 

772,441 

93,597 

866.038 

1,377,395 

9,210,136 

10,587.531 

898,379 

1,010.005 

1.908.3SI 

7.261.227 

2,928,961 

10,190,188 

1,028.737 

249,921 

1.278,658 

644.089 

87.039 

681.128 

654,855 

277.184 

961.980 

299 

1.717.249 

1,717.548 

470,170 

314.344 

781.514 

4,467.676 

4,161.410 

8,629,088 

77,009 

128.480 

205.489 

130,899 

242.923 

373,822 

1,350,520 

4,724.359 

6.074.879 

8.178,869 

4.242.652 

7.421.521 

692.279 

3.150.625 

3,842.904 

97.126 

46.058 

243.184 

22.870,289 

20.124,2«4 

42.994  A53 

1,641,678 

254,457 

13>6.1» 

27.684 

282,447 

310.327 

15.552 

178,594 

1894M 

1.201,928 

908,094 

2.110.022 

885,886 

1.058.615 

1.944.501 

644.869 

29,200.078 

29,844,917 

212.419 

81.767,799 

81,980.218 

262,269 

9.892,778 

10.155,017 

60.968 

86,797 

147,785 
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DoMBsnc  EzroiTS — ^Articlxs 

Cocoa  and  chocolate,  prepared  or  manufactured 

(not  including  confectionery) 

Coffee- 
Green  or  raw lbs.    1,752,594 

Roasted  or  prepared lbs.    1,013,071 

Confectionery    

Copper,  and  manufactures  of— 

Ore   

Concentrates    

Unrefined,   black,   blister   and  converter  copper 

in  bars,  pigs,  or  other  forms lbs.  26,536,546 

Refined   copper  in  ingots,  bars,   rods,   or  other 

forms   lbs.  537.084,363 

Old  and  scrap lbs.       168.989 

Composition  metal,  copper  chief  value 

lbs.    1.123,231 

Pipes   and   tubes lbs.    4,106.399 

Plates  and  sheets lbs.  10,185.085 

Wire,    except    insulated lbs.  15,619,072 

All  other  manufactures  of  copper 

Cork,  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured — 

Sea  Island  bales.  143;  lbs.  62.165 

Upland  and  other,  .bales,  821.892;  lbs.  415.507.281 

Unters    bales,    79,785;  lbs.    39.1^0.609 

Manufactures  of— 

Blankets  and  comforts 

Qoths— 
Duck- 
Unbleached    ..; yds.  8.719.401 

Bleached   .' yds.  1,322.960 

Colored    yds.     645.790 

Other  cloths- 
Unbleached    yds.  63.021.446 

Bleached   yds.  78,795.344 

Colored- 
Printed    yds.  93.535,870 

Dyed  in  the  piece yds.  88.074.712 

Dyed   in   the   yam yds.  86.603,157 

Laces  and  embroideries 

Rags  (except  paper  stock) lbs.  610.431 

Mill    waste    lbs.  17,523^81 

Thread,  sewing,  crochet,  etc 

Wearing  apparel — 

Collars  and  cuffs 

Corsets    

Knit  goods- 
Hosiery    doz.  prs.  4.429,629 

Underwear   

All  other  

All  other  wearing  apparel  for  men  and  boys 
All  other   wearing  apparel   for   women   and 

children    

Yarns    yds.  12,023,782 

All  ether  manufactures  of 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists.     U.S. 
of  the  U.S.     1917-1918 


4,605,125 

1,293,306 

5,898.431 

202,892 

166,651 

1,119,275 

5,698,769 
219.868 
737.476 

5,899.661 

386.519 

1.856.751 

.... 

984.709 
216,941 

981.709 
216,941 

6,917,019 

3,668 

6.920.687 

151,775.883 
40.572 

83,400.937 
63.656 

235.176.820 
104,228 

314,565 
1,908,499 
3,700,360 
4,904,194 
1,667.885 

516,711 

63.461 
2,148.342 
7,700,947 

785.034 
3,597,799 

330,666 

378,026 
4.056.841 
11.401,307 
5,689.228 
5,255.684 

847,377 

26,064 

117,481.460 

4,862,737 

607,803 

536,250,178 

5.796,4ai 

633.867 

653.731.647 

10,659.141 

1,850.679 


725,352 


2.576.031 


1.945.470 

1,655.895 

3,601,365 

663.073 

492,695 

1,155.768 

229.220 

142,557 

371.777 

7.676.395 

3.778,230 

11.454.625 

11.765,968 

8,637,229 

20.403,197 

10.932,598 

10.232.237 

21,164.835 

15,269,658 

9,467.433 

24,737.091 

14.813,346 

5.714,098 

20.527.444 

673.482 

947.012 

1,620.494 

37.028 

307.413 

344.441 

2,989.050 

6.820.817 

9,809,867 

675,193 

1,694.054 

2,369.247 

233.059 

88.287 

321,346 

902.578 

917.189 

1.819.767 

9,325,850 

2.252,359 

11,578,209 

1,802.224 

800.069 

2.602.293 

714.006 

458.657 

1.172,663 

3,452.401 

2,617.945 

6.070.346 

829.644 

1,850.708 

2.680,352 

5.546.323 

2.025.015 

7.571,338 

7.260.872 

8.164.855 

15,425.727 
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Dental  goods — 

Teeth    

All  other   

Earthen,  stone,  and  chinaware — 
Brick- 
Building    M.  1,073 

Fire    M.  7.180 

Chinaware    

Earthen  and  stoneware 

Sanitary  earthenware   (closet  bowls,  lavatories, 

sinks,  etc)    

Tiles  (except  drain) 

All  other   

Eggs dozens,  2,708,085 

Egg  yolks,  canned  eggs,  etc 

Electrical  machinery,  appliances,  and  instruments — 

Batteries    

Carbons    

Dynamos  or   generators 

Fans    number,  26,608 

Heating  and  cooking  apparatus 

Insulated  wires  and  cables 

Interior  wiring  supplies,  etc.,  including  fixtures 
Lamps — 

Arc    number,  215 

Incandescent — 

Carbon  filament  number,       162,805 

Metal  filament   number.  10,704,184 

Magnetos,  spark  plugs,  etc 

Meters  and  other  measuring  instruments 

Motors   

Rheostats  and  controllers 

Switches  and  accessories 

Telegraph    instruments    (including    wireless    ap- 
paratus)     

Telephones    

Transformers    

All    other    

Explosives — 

Cartridges    

Dynamite   lbs.      1.829,334 

Fuses    

Gunpowder  (including  smokeless). lbs.  115,486,005 

Shells  and  projectiles,  loaded 

All  other   

Feathers   

Ferrotungsten  and  tungsten  metal lbs 

Ferrovanadium    lbs 

Fertilizers — 
Phosphate     rock,     ground     or     unground,     not 
acidulated- 
High  grade  hard  rock tons, 

Land  pebbles  tons, 

All  other  phosphate  rock,  etc tons, 

Superphosphates    tons, 

All   other   fertilizers tons,  22,854 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists.     U.S. 
of  the  U.S.     19171918 


96,747 

177,248 

273,996 

969.701 

509,750 

1.479.151 

28,583 

154,489 

183,0n 

516,121 

4,254,721 

4.nO,M2 

200,053 

145.785 

345,838 

326,801 

481,796 

8«.596 

186,329 

155,632 

841.961 

210,209 

321,660 

561,809 

160,462 

584,459 

744.921 

1,203,638 

5,963.496 

7,1W.134 

493,893 

31,987 

525.880 

2,061,115 

1,290,723 

3,351.838 

494,937 

1,030,191 

1,525,128 

1,485,709 

1,202,460 

2,688,169 

426,212 

392,126 

818.3S8 

229,858 

304,130 

533,968 

5,140,595 

590.161 

5,730,750 

1,007,713 

524,596 

1332J09 

5,803 


7,505 


13,306 


29,052 

115.709 

144.761 

2,168.611 

1.013.905 

3,182.510 

2,518,746 

648,579 

3,167,525 

825,295 

766,900 

1,582,196 

3,636,590 

2,962,074 

6,598.064 

79.184 

132.875 

212.059 

1.189.146 

1.039377 

2329.088 

129,752 

164.545 

294397 

1,537.110 

1.029.819 

2.566,f8l 

1.789,146 

554,822 

2,343.908 

8.688,868 

7,332.512 

16,021380 

11,309,105 

2.863,266 

13.672.3n 

486,576 

4,501,932 

4.991.508 

8,562.336 

107,842318 

193*6^ 

100,234383 

156.956.500 

257,190.888 

20,329.148 

19.801,150 

40.130498 

17,884,373 

20,673,876 

38359.249 

65.991 

236,245 

808418 

1.850 

9350 

165,128 

174.171 

456.383 

456388 

2,820 

15,782 

182,996 

198.778 

3,291 

122.657 

79.611 

20S408 

82.854 

1.908,368 

2,899.969 

4.80831f 
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DOKISTIC  EZPOKTS — ^ASTICLES 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile  grasses — 
Manufactures  of— 

Bags   

Cordage    lbs.  7^84,752 

Twine — 

Binder   lbs.  45,408,672 

All  other  

All  other  manufactures  of 

Fire  extinguishers   

Fish- 

Frtfsh    (except   salmon)    lbs.       876,537 

Dried,  smoked  or  cured— 
Cod.  haddock,  hake  and  pollock.. lbs.  23.130,096 

Herring    lbs.    2,202,954 

All  other  (except  salmon) lbs.    1,598,447 

Pickled   (except  salmon) lbs.         19,669 

Salmon- 
Canned lbs.  49,034,077 

Pickled    lbs.  657 

All   other   salmon 

Canned  fish  (except  salmon  and  shell  fish) 

Shellfish- 
Oysters    

All  other  shellfish 

All  other  fish  and  fish  products 

Flavoring  extracts  and  fruit  juices 

Flowers,  cut    

Fly  paper  and  fly  traps 

Fruits  and  nuts- 
Fruits— 

Apples,   dried   lbs.     831,534 

Apples,  green  or  ripe bbls.       74,507 

Apricots,   dried   lbs.  2,662,280 

Berries    

Lemons   boxes,         1,974 

Oranges  boxes,       16,627 

Peaches,   dried    lbs.  1,969,081 

Pears,  green  or  ripe 

Prunes,  dried lbs.  10,025,147 

Raisins,  and  other  dried  grapes... lbs.  7,632,952 

All  other  dried  fruits 

All  other,  green  or  ripe 

Prepared  or  preserved— 

Canned  peaches  

All  other   

All  other  preserved  fruits 

Nuts- 
Peanuts    lbs.  1,345,694 

All   other  nuts 

Furniture  of  metal — 

Office  furniture  

All  other   

Furs,  and  fur  skins — 

Raw  or  unmanufactured 

Dressed  and  manufactures  of 

German  silver  


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists,      U,  S. 
of  the  U,  S,      1917-1918 


2,034,550 

1,080,806 

3,115,356 

1,864,508 

679,295 

2,543,807 

8,680.693 

10,887,963 

19.568,656 

1,066,915 

302,746 

1,369.660 

1,393,930 

1,879,111 

3.273.041 

1,573,560 

115,403 

1.688.963 

116,697 

799,328 

916.025 

2,414,478 

946.775 

3,361,253 

170,011 

87,215 

257,226 

150,777 

54,508 

205,285 

241,223 

50,724 

291,947 

7,690,025 

8,880,809 

16,670,834 

23,346 

28,055 

61,401 

106,636 

98,810 

205,446 

3,814.266 

3,139,825 

6,954,091 

108,588 

317,393 

425,981 

796,570 

526,507 

1,322,077 

51,450 

135,397 

T86.847 

609,404 

408,698 

1.018,108 

2,771 

153.788 

156.559 

90.196 

12.783 

102.979 

102,290 

227.880 

330,170 

515,372 

2,297,719 

2,813,091 

371,594 

896.186 

767,780 

2,763 

836,050 

838.813 

9,872 

718,919 

728,791 

75.369 

4,532.679 

4.608.048 

228,120 

399.721 

627,841 

249,844 

728,454 

978.298 

1,08839 

1.972,322 

8,060.601 

735,574 

4.245,696 

4,981,270 

408,470 

472.221 

880,691 

183,188 

8,129,085 

3,312.223 

425,481 

1,075,170 

1.500,651 

2,223,380 

3,300.435 

6,523.815 

601,426 

653,765 

1,255.101 

165,299 

1,852,582 

1.517,831 

417,211 

328,272 

745.488 

212,519 

192,875 

406.394 

641,995 

677,931 

1,319.926 

8,323,991 

2,475,541 

10.799.532 

2,113.214 

990,885 

3.104,099 
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GUss  and  glassware — 

Bottles,  Vials,  demijohns,  carboys  and  jars 

Chemical  glassware  

Common  window  glass... boxes  (50 sq.  ft.),  189,008 

Cut  or  engraved  glassware 

Plate   glass,    unsUvered sq.  f t. ,  1,002,551 

AU  other  

Glucose  and  grape  sugar- 
Glucose   (com   syrup) lbs.  72,191,787 

Grape  sugar  (com  sugar) lbs.  10,135,589 

Glue    lbs.    1,278,595 

(Sold     and    silver,     manufactures    of,     including 
jewelry- 
Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of 

Jewelry    

Grease- 
Lubricating   

Soap  stock  and  other 

Hair,  animal,  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanufactured  

Manufactures  of 

Hats,  and  materials  for— 
For  men  and  boys- 
Felt  

All  other  

•  For  women  and  children— 

Untrimmed  

Trimmed    

Trimmings,  including  artificial  flowers 

Hay    tons,  7,840 

Hides  and  skins  (except  fur  skins),  raw — 

Calf  lbs.       29,294 

Cattle   lbs.  1,210,302 

Horse     lbs.        3,114 

AU  other   lbs.     334,157 

Honey   lbs.  14,087,759 

Hoofs,  horns,  and  horn  tips,  strips,  and  waste.... 

Hops  .' lbs.  1,734,224 

Household  and  personal   effects 

Ice   tons.  .... 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of— 

Scrap  and  old lbs.     130,422 

Reclaimed    lbs.     571,017 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing 

Boots  and  shoes — 

Boots   pairs,  1,241,191 

Shoes     pairs,     440,898 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries 

Tires— 

For  automobiles   

All  other  tires 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Ink- 
Printers'  

All  other 


District  of     Aggregatg  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists.     U.S. 
of  the  U.  S.     19171918 


1,071,007 
70,850 

1,142.544 
43,345 
787.105 

2,183.575 

1,000,225 
70,081 
2,258,570 
114,224 
1,004,813 
2,998,745 

2.071392 
152,9S7 

3,401,120 
157,509 

2,451,918 

5.m.320 

4,481,152 

1,000,013 

283,084 

408.007 
39,499 
554,045 

4.949.150 

1,045,512 

837,679 

101,385 
437,830 

401.021 
510,098 

565.406 
953.934 

1,818,519 
490,484 

1,108,290 
2,122.004 

2,986,815 
2,612.488 

403,172 
178,997 

017,452 
218,8n 

1,080.624 
397.874 

381,259 
107,451 

770,040 
458,974 

1.157.299 
626.425 

51.248 
53,473 
150,719 
258,285 

785.888 
700,380 
653,009 
049.110 

837.136 
819.853 
709.788 
907.401 

17,459 

300,488 

810 

182,913 

2,202,277 

1,444,997 

1,598,212 

11,010 

498.592 

307.293 

1,462.450 

1,953,700 

11.832 

661.505 

2.509.570 

517,717 
594,732 

470.060 
4,581,759 

993.773 
5,575,532 

29,220 

112,092 

2,830.583 

200,585 

455,186 

1,747.813 

235.811 

507.278 

4.578.396 

3.829,321 
315,107 
544,030 

1.031,892 
598,021 
339.009 

4,861,211 
913.128 
884,245 

8,075,049 

777,045 

3,804,015 

5,902,022 

353,578 

2.390,201 

13.977,6n 
1.130.633 
6.194,816 

551.550 
207,951 

330,512 
139,142 

882.062 
407.098 
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Domestic  Exports — Articles 

Instruments  and  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes- 
Medical  and  surgical  instruments 

Optical   instruments    

All  other   

Iron   ore    , . . ; 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of — 

Pig  iron,   ferromanganese tons,       761 

Pig  iron,  ferrosilicon tons,    7,379 

AU  other   tons,  31,411 

Scrap  and  old,  fit  only  for  remanufacture 

tons,       135 

Bar  iion  lbs.    47,031,374 

Bars  or  rods  of  steel— 

Wire  rods   lbs.  119,086.571 

AU  other  lbs.  300,596,252 

Billets,  ingots,  and  blooms  of  steel.. tons,  755,939 
Bolts,  nuts,   rivets,   and   washers... lbs.  39,595,676 

Car  wheels  and  axles 

Castings,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Chains    

Cutlery- 
Razors   

Table    

All  other  

Enamelware— 

Bathtubs    number,  7,450 

Lavatories  and  sinks 

All  other  

Fire  arms,  revolvers  and  pistols 

Rifles   and   shotguns 

All    other    

Forgings,  N.   E.   S 

Hardware,  builders' — 

Locks  

Hinges,  and   other 

All    other   hardware 

Hoop,  band,  and  scroll lbs.  56,930,720 

Horseshoes    lbs.  18.537,094 

Machinery,  machines  and  parts  of,  not  elsewhere 
.specified— 
Adding  and  calculating  machines 

number,  7,783 

Air  compressing  machinery 

Breweis'  machinery    

Cash  registers,  and  parts  of — 

Cash  registers   number,  2,462 

Parts  of  

Concrete  mixers   

Cotton  gins  number,     483 

Cream  separators number,  3,649 

Elevators   and  elevator  machinery 

Engines  and  parts  of— 

Electric    locomotives number        18 

Internal  combustion — 

Gas— Stationary    number,    2,088 

Gasoline- 
Automobile    number,  10,465 

K 


District  of 
New  York 

Aggregate  of 

all  other  Dists. 

of  the  17.  S. 

Total 

U.S. 

19171918 

295,314 

861,052 

2,185.931 

375,836 

211,287 

942,382 

4,877,380 

671.250 
1,073,339 
3.128,313 
4,877,380 

65,701 

840,886 

1,383,269 

988.847 

76.800 

12.346.343 

1,054,548 

917,686 

13.729.612 

5,092 
2,205,398 

630,860 
3,230,260 

636.952 
5,435.658 

5,276,540 
14,708,879 
62,412.285 
3,333.173 
1,807,158 
1,102,148 
862,799 

11,573,652 
54.093,102 
102,471,542 
2,211.747 
3,413,516 
3,163,410 
1,125,930 

16.850,192 
68.801,981 
164,883,827 
5.544.920 
5.220,704 
4.265.558 
1.988.724 

1,897,185 

617,888 

1,958,673 

458,192 
110,344 
838,925 

2.355.377 

728.232 

2,797.598 

156.606 

236.790 

1.914,068 

324,176 

36,346,402 

10,967,871 

15,511,916 

91,631 

120,709 

1,018,895 

83,732 

953,048 

.  484,042 

21,964,853 

248.237 
357,499 
2.932.963 
407.908 
37.299.450 
11.451.913 
37.476.769 

1,739,004 
1,691,342 
1,271,195 
3.938,209 
1,598.018 

494,149 

581,942 

1,443,253 

4,696,008 

115.287 

2.233  153 
2.273.284 
2,714.44g 
8.634.217 
1.713.305 

1,481,377 

1,048,268 

29,417 

598,963 
760,711 
212,523 

2.080.310 

1.808,979 

241,940 

454.620 
21.671 
88,853 
93,828 

139,740 
1,573,087 

108,193 
42,150 

226,686 
37,640 

494,726 

335,286 

562,813 
63,821 
315.539 
131.468 
634,466 
1.908,373 

69,747 

91,706 

161.458 

347,694 

215.039 

562,733 

1,245,519 

2.881,738 

4,127,257 
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Iron  and  strel  and  manufactures  of — (Continued,) 
Ensinet  and  parts  oi—( Continue) 
Internal  comh\xs\\on—( Continurd) 
Gasoline— (  Contintud) 

Marine   number,    8,411 

Stationary    number,    4,177 

Traction  and  caterpillar... number,  11,979 

Kerosene    engines number,    8,298 

Steam- 
Locomotives     number,       676 

Marine    number,      212 

Stationary number,      269 

Traction  and  caterpillar... number,       998 

All   other  engines number,    1,775 

Parts  of  boilers 

Boiler  tubes  

All  other  parts  of  engines 

Excavating  machinery  

Laundry  machinery — 

Po\%er  machines   

All  other  laundry  machinei-y 

Lawn  mowers  

Metal  working  machinery-^ 

Lathes    

Other  machine  tools 

Sharpening  and  grinding  machines 

All  other  metal  working  machinery 

Meters,  gas  and  water 

Milling  machinery,  flour  and  grist 

Mining  machinery— 

Oil-wt  11   machitfery    

All  other  mining  machinery 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  machinery 

Printing  presses  

Pumps  and  pumping  machinery 

Refrigerating  machinery    (including  ice   mak> 

ing  machinery)    

Road  making  machinery 

Sewing  machines    

Shoe  machinery  

Sugar-mill   machinery   

Textile    machinery 

Typesetting  machines,  linotype  and  other 

Typewriting  machines   

Windmills    

Woodworking  machinery- 
Sawmill  machinery   

All  other  woodworking  machinery 

AH  other  machinery^  and  parts  of 

Nails  and  wood  screws- 
Cut    lbs.      9,605,169 

Wire   lbs.  106,046,749 

All  other  (including  tacks) lbs.    24,004,708 

Wood   screws   

Needles  

Pipes  and  fittings- 
Cast lbs.  100,765,884 

Wrought   lbs.    99,259,152 

Radiators  and  house  heating  boilers, 

lb*.  1,498,607 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    ail  other  Dists,     U.  S, 
of  the  U,  S,     19171918 


1,142.883 

807,862 

12.460,877 

1.181,633 

18,823,907 

314,427 

309,561 

1,714,898 

1,559,982 

1,612,095 

3,055.032 

10,962,746 

858,349 

173,055 
89,943 
170.651 

10,820,449 
8,983.208 
4,729,607 
18.939.429 
320.659 
496.618 

1,075.721 

6,995,725 

363,941 

647.486 

8,820,578 

764.262 

215,523 
5.704.495 
1.087.781 
4.543,397 
1,722.532 

790.821 
5.689.591 

707,154 

234.330 

523,801 

18,676,826 

454.215 
5,511,452 
2,773,536 
1,487,949 

216,290 

5,624,827 
6,896,298 

83,371 


1,460.221 
3,318,892 
11,584,146 
4,998,716 

17,065,725 

692,225 

632,181 

888,985 

1,334,133 

2.194,307 

3,356.407 

8,776.094 

881.910 

248.991 
199.647 
63,565 

4,768.452 
2,175.939 
1,834,670 
6,115,914 
156,956 
628,625 

925,580 
3,175.684 
1,547,681 

702,347 
2,733.616 

665.841 

287.319 
2,089423 

431.860 
7,216349 
3,782,616 

514.156 
1,791,123 

358,045 

720.871 

496451 

22,586,015 

98.6n 
7.063,481 
541.007 
382.197 
200.016 

3485,911 
9430.990 

868404 


2,601.104 
3.126.754 
23,995.(BI 
6,180449 

35489.6S 


941.742 
2.003,878 
2494.1U 
3406402 
6.411,439 
19,738,840 
14404S9 

422.0a 
289400 
234410 

15488,901 
11.119.147 

646«477 

25.055443 

477415 

1.125441 

2,001401 
10.171.400 
1411.023 
1449,80 
6454.188 

1.430.101 
508442 
7,793.718 
1419.041 
11.700440 

54a5,ia 

7,480,n4 
1.065,199 

937401 

1.082.062 

414624«1 

5S249I 

1240440 

34H.6M 

1,870.140 

416400 

9.010,718 
16427488 

451.07S 
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DoiissTic  Exports — ^Asticlss 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of—iContinued.) 
Railway  track  material- 
Rails  for  railwajs,  of  tted tons,  171,770 

Railroad  spikes lbs.    22,158,232 

Switches,  frogs,  splice  bars,  etc 

Safes    number,  3,062 

Scales  and  balances 

Sheets  and  plates- 
Iron — 

Galvanized    lbs.    90,759,732 

Iron    lbs.    33,282,916 

Steel- 
Plates    lbs.  201,449,100 

Sheets    lbs.    69,313,456 

Shells  and  projectiles,  empty 

Ship  and  tank  plates,  punched  and  shaped 

lbs.    35,831.520 

Stoves  and  ranges,  and  parts  of ., 

Structural  iron  and  steel tons,  55,113 

Tin  plates,  terneplates,  and  taggers  tin 

lbs.  207,453,144 

•  Tinware    

All  other  manufactures  of 

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified — 

Axes    number,  1,191,819 

Augers,  bits  and  drills 

Files  and  rasps 

Hammers  and  hatchets 

Saw9  

Shovels  and  spades 

All  other  tools 

Wire  and  manufactures  of— 
Wire- 
Barbed    lbs.  294,130.450 

All    othjer    wire lbs.  202,023,181 

Manufactures  of— 

Wire  rope  and  cables 

Woven  wire  fencing 

All  other  manufactures  of  wire 

All  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 

iTory,  and  manufactures  of,  and  scrap 

Jewelers'  ashes  and  sweepings 

Lamps,    chandeliers,    and    all    other    devices    for 
illuminating  purposes  (except  electric)— 

Gas  lighting  appliances 

Incandescent  mantles  

All  other   

Lead,  manufactures  of— 
Pigs,  bars,  etc.— 

Produced  from  domestic  ore lbs.  107,109.183 

Produced  from  foreign  ore lbs,    62,696,671 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Leather  and  tanned  skins,  and  manufactures  of— 
Leather  and  tanned  skins- 
Belting    

Carriage,  automobile  and  upholstery 


District  of     Aggrtgatg  of       Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists.      U.  S, 
of  tho  U.  S.     19171918 


8,752,853 

14,065,047 

38,817,400 

1,134,808 

583,114 

1,722,922 

3.230,612 

8,065,757 

6,286.369 

217,673 

170,559 

388,231 

957,953 

518,457 

1.476,410 

7,570,147 

7,067,678 

14,637,825 

2337,056 

5;912,113 

,8,249,169 

12,009,321 

56.999.450 

69,008,771 

5,126,849 

31,952.080 

37,078,929 

8.437,411 

19,165,618 

27,603,038 

1,894,864 

3,213,892 

5,108.756 

825,909 

1,097,870 

l,923,n9 

5,738,370 

18,086.519 

23,824.889 

23.101,i90 

34,798,206 

57,899,696 

326.327 

286,161 

612.488 

850.605 

2.6aB;922 

3,483.527 

913,243 

106.549 

1,019,793 

1,749,113 

876,887 

2,625,950 

3.098.780 

587,677 

8,681.457 

429.675 

150.063 

579.738 

3.908.920 

660,133 

4.569.058 

407.438 

197.979 

605.417 

6,326,104 

3.427,271 

9,753.375 

13,816.704 

5,708,813 

19,525.517 

11,687,943 

9,355.821 

21.043.764 

3,018,842 

733,939 

3.752,781 

530,703 

306.918 

837,621 

3,046,548 

1,433,742 

4,480,290 

23,809,523 

21,747,755 

45,557,278 

171,761 

133,027 

2.220.557 

131,792 

103.192 

1.066.263 

308,555 

236,219 

3,286.820 

8.709.733 
5.453,234 
1,118.084 

1,681.195 

1,512,258 

013,123 

10,390.928 
6.965,492 
1,731,207 

2.126.416 
107.033 

417.841 
23.858 

2,544,257 
130,891 
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District  of 

DoMBSTic  Exports — ^Akticlss  New  York 

Leather  and  tanned  skins*  and  manufactures  of^Continued.) 
Leather  and  tanned  sldna— (Continued,) 

Glove   J6.W1 

Patent    3,148»7SS 

Sole    lbs.  14.278^13  7,875,108 

Upper- 
Calf   and   kid sq.  ft  ll.a58.7«  5,558,«07 

Goat  and  kid sq.  f t  18.711,494  7,980.417 

Grain  and  split sq.ft.    3,971,561  704,554 

All  other  upper 5.524,252 

AU  other  leather 2,036,361 

Manufactures  of~ 
Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers— 
Boots  and  shoes- 
Children's   pairs,  2,003,787  2,349,840 

Men's   :. pairs,  4,173.419  14,112,363 

Women's    pairs,  1,903,599  4,181,737 

Slippers    pairs,      55,081  82,882 

Gloves   doz.  pairs,        6,546  70,750 

Harness   and  saddles 212,283 

All  other  manufactures  of  leather 2,097,859 

Leather,    imitation 880,236 

Lime    bbls,            9,734  24,360 

Malt    bush.      1,452,048  2,707,945 

Matches  342,129 

Meat  and  dairy  products- 
Meat  products- 
Beef  products- 
Beef,  canned   lbs.    45,700,123  13,364,295 

Beef,  fresh  lbs.  233.921,337  45,234^50 

Beef,  pickled  and  other  cured. lbs.    47,079.778  6,526.480 

Oleo  oil    lbs.    41.936.359  8,747,823 

Oleomargarine,  imitation  butter  lbs.      2,084.844  483,522 

Tallow   lbs.      3,555,401  694,867 

Hog  products — 

Bacon     lbs.  546.928.805  143,182,880 

Hams   and    shoulders   cured... lbs.  297.971.841  75,890.765 

Lard    lbs.  293,214.351  72,422,108 

Neutral    lard    lbs.      3,052,871  757,513 

Pork,  canned lbs.      8,680.996  1,147,457 

Pork,    fresh lbs.      8,463,558  2,048,748 

Pork,   pickled lbs.      8.323,856  1.865,257 

Lard    compounds,    and    other    substitutes    for 

lard    lbs.    19,375,062  4,113,904 

Mutton   (except   canned) lbs.        253,782  59,272 

Poultry  and  game 1,198,002 

Sausage- 
Canned    lbs.      1,066,618  300,384 

All    other   sausage lbs.      7.447,398  2.674397 

Sausage    casings    lbs.      4,742,720  2.086,514 

Stearin   from  animal   fats lbs.      5,047,328  1,109,235 

All  other  meat  products- 
Canned    4,224,576 

All  other   5,560,088 

Dairy  products- 
Butter    lbs.    16,199,724  6,185,236 

Cheese    lbs.    28,688,421  6,886,828 


Aggregate  of 

TotsS 

aU  other  DisU, 

U.S, 

of  the  U.  S. 

191MfU 

2^6450 

2,5C2ja 

1,541,5«8 

Ajmm 

4^,885 

UJ45.967 

1W.653 

7J5HJUB 

6,402,281 

14.383.W 

616.143 

1.386.697 

3,689,917 

9414,1® 

2,n5,188 

4.751,549 

2.171,968 

4421  J« 

8,511,145 

22423466 

5423,010 

9.404.7<7 

264,745 

347.6n 

76,737 

147,487 

539.261 

751444 

1,548,873 

3.6J6.7a 

312,607 

1,1984a 

125,837 

156.lff 

2.134,258 

4442403 

129,256 

471485 

16.670,412 

864il.7« 

22,149,176 

67483,136 

hmj>a 

7.762424 

3,404,964 

12,152787 

1,147,745 

1,631467 

237,074 

931,941 

78,291,077 

221.473457 

32,216,097 

108.106.862 

25,794,748 

98416.8S6 

317.090 

1,674,613 

584.378 

1.731435 

8,m.284 

5425.982 

5.679.754 

7445.111 

2,519.736 

6.633446 

393,960 

453432 

43,142 

1441.144 

1.187.490 

1.487.874 

557,784 

3432.60 

928.023 

3.014,517 

1,072,082 

2.181417 

1,476,162 

5.790.738 

1.207.960 

6.768,617 

667,491 

64S2.727 

8.896.335 

16.786.1SS 
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Domestic  Exports — ^Articles 

Meat  and  dairy  products— CG>«/«i»t««f^ 
Meat  iiTodviCts—( Continued) 
Dairy  products— CC(tw/««««f^ 
Milk- 
Condensed  and  evaporated lbs.  291,373,704 

All  other  milk  (including  cream) 

Metal  polish  

Metals,  metal  compositions,  N.  E.  S.— 

Babbit    metal lbs.  1,860,974 

Bronze,  manufactures  of 

Ferrovanadium    lbs.  1,651,532 

Nickel  silver 

Tungsten   and  ferrotungsten lbs.  1,657,826 

All  other   

Mica  and  Aianufacturcs  of 

Moss   

Motor  boats  number,  153 

Mucilage  and  paste 

Musical  instruments,  and  parts  of— 

Organs   number      617 

Pianos- 
Player   pianos number,    2,824 

All  other  pianos number,  10,131 

Piano  players  number,       194 

Perforated  music  rolls 

All  other  musical  instruments,  and  parts  of.... 
Naval  stores- 
Rosin    bbls.     471,482 

Tar,   turpentine,   and   pitch bbls.       44,972 

Turpentine,   spirits  of galls.  2,960,733 

Nickel,  and  manufactures  of — 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide  and  matte lbs.  17,106,466 

Manufactured   of  nickel 

Notions  not  elsewhere  specified 

Nursery  stock  

Oakum   lbs.      1,014,932 

Oil  cake,  and  oil  cake  meal — 

Com     lbs.         429,484 

Cottonseed — 

Cake ". lbs.        796,683 

Meal    lbs.    13,758,218 

Linseed  or  Baxseed  cake lbs.  109.089,008 

Meal   lbs.    23,492,558 

All  other    lbs.      2,621,010 

•  Oilcloth  and  linoleum— 

For  floors  sq.  yds.  501,814 

All  other  

Oils- 
Animal — 

Fish   (except  whale) galls.        303,356 

I^rd    galls.  87,873 

All  other  animal  oils galls.         191,391 

Mineral- 
Crude  (including  all  natural  oils,  without  re- 
gard   to   gravity) galls.      2,456.851 

Refined  or  manufactured— 
Gas  oil  and  fuel  oil galls.  228,015,037 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists,      U.  S, 
of  the  U.  S,      1917-1918 


89,976.793 

28,069,151 

68,045.944 

123.752 

103,290 

227,042 

109,701 

82,990 

192,691 

504,600 

104,007 

608,607 

733,574 

393,194 

1.126.768 

2,131,764 

450,906 

2,582,671 

91,570 

179,233 

270,703 

3.034,166 

1,022,271 

4,056.437 

2,149,572 

935,562 

3,065,534 

35,310 

35,975 

71,285 

1,070 

98,723 

99,793 

2,359,435 

101,148 

2,460,588 

275,327 

125,486 

400,813 

46,810 

92,896 

139,706 

893,471 

202,194 

1,095,665 

1,635,334 

657,138 

2,292,467 

50,517 

9,254 

59,771 

82.668 

66,641 

149.309 

410,746 

767,635 

1.178.381 

3,582,104 

4,346,614 

7.878,718 

816X)23 

282.185 

598,211 

1,706.323 

989,612 

2,695,935 

6,928.158 

752,344 

7,680,508 

745.040 

253,495 

998.535 

977.561 

632,994 

1.610.555 

38,020 

222,748 

260,763 

152,n9 

180,883 

333.662 

9.541 

706 

10,246 

19,795 

193,747 

213.542 

347,555 

422,637 

770.192 

2.801,034 

409,700 

3,210.734 

641,057 

43,557 

684.614 

65,259 

39,606 

104.865 

272,840 

382,335 

655.175 

916,368 

361,409 

1,277.777 

317,409 

129,180 

446.589 

122,368 

4.304 

126.672 

240.062 

169.404 

409,466 

355,496 

8.933.483 

9.288.979 

15,217.413 

45.920.194 

61,137,607 
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Domestic  Ezpoiti — ^Asticxbs 

Oii9— (Continued) 

Refined  or  manufactured— (C<m/»«ii^rf) 
Mineral—  ( Continued) 

lUuminating   oil galls.  821,632,679 

Lubricating;  and  heavy  paraffin  oil 

galls.      M72,884 

AU  other   galls.  164,941.791 

Naphthas  and  light  products  or  distillation- 
Gasoline    galls.    87,150,198 

All  other  galls.  184,652.603 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    oil  other  Dists.     U.  5. 
of  the  U.  S,     1917  1918 


Residuum    galls. 

Vegetable — 
Fixed  or  expressed— 

Corn   lbs. 

Cottonseed    lbs. 

Vegetable- 
Fixed  or  expressed— 

Linseed  or  flaxseed galls. 

All  other  fixed  or  expressed 

Volatile  or  essential- 
Peppermint    lbs. 

All  other  volatile  or  essential 

Paints,  colors  and  varnishes- 
Dry  colors- 
Carbon,  bone  and  lampblack 

All  other  dry  colors 


322,349 


1,802,858 
35,205.993 


844.001 


57,343 


Lead,  red  lbs.      2,999.408 

Ready  mixed  paints galls.        874,725 

Varnish   galls.        529,589 

White  lead   lbs.    10,529,197 

Zinc,    oxide    of lbs.    16,742,949 

other  

Paper  stock:   Rags,  not  elsewhere  specified,  and 
other   (except   wood  pulp) lbs.     3,544,111 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of— 

Bags    

Books,  music,  maps,  engravings,  etchings,  photo> 

graphs,  and  other  printed  matter 

Boxes   and   cartons 

Carbon  paper   

Cash  register  and  adding  machine  paper 

Paper  board   (strawboard,   etc.) 

Paper    hangings    

Playing  cards  

Printing  paper — 

News  print  lbs.  182,170,419 

All  other  printing  paper lbs.    63.619,690 

Tissue  and  toilet  paper 

Towels  and  napkins 

Wax  paper  

Wrapping  paper   lbs.    80,896,805 

Writing  paper   and   envelopes 

All   other  paper   and   manufactures   of 

Paraffin- 
Unrefined    lbs.    34,662,551 

Refined    lbs.  134,029,327 

Paste    

Pencils   (except  slate),  and  pencil   leads 

Penholders    gross,    57,890 


80,853.008 

267.048 
42,319,991 

21,728,042 

84,922,812 

19,819 


301,804 
6.371.229 


1.060.852 
2.283,710 

179,725 
582.181 


607,329 
1,002.284 

36U85 
1,531,250 

787,166 
1,167.277 
1,861,240 
3,210,634 

68,786 

760,701 


16,908,774         47,261.781 


1,864,244 
21,710,834 

39,914,817 

17,816^5 

76,661 


4,415 
11,938,625 


471,455 
1,667,949 

54,174 
274,863 


503.936 
905.393 
206.569 
867,082 
422,590 
905,075 
889,370 
1,665,678 

583,996 

345,699 


2.1814« 
64.080,8tt 

61.613.85I 

52.739.227 

96.480 


306,319 
18,309.8M 


1.532.807 
3.951.659 

233,889 
857.044 


1.111JI5 
1,907.««7 
567.8M 
2.398.SS 
1.209.7O 
2,072.352 
2.750,610 
4,876.312 

652,783 

1.106,409 


2.982.620 

8,450,444 

11.433,064 

223,615 

751,043 

974.658 

345,636 

104,489 

450.125 

77,322 

44,568 

121.890 

1,255,566 

1,155,716 

2.411.283 

193,594 

268,650 

462444 

858^ 

250.656 

608,901 

7,672,610 

1,574,031 

9,246.641 

5,899,049 

2,296,249 

7,695  J98 

517,779 

401,757 

919,516 

47,566 

36,457 

84,033 

65,220 

89,968 

155.188 

2,380,197 

2,103,090 

4,483487 

3,455,272 

1,104,812 

4,560.064 

1,624,065 

8.694,9n 

5419.051 

1,752,411 

2,924,869 

4.6n4» 

11,595,980 

2,270,830 

13.866410 

2,193,583 

554,546 

2,748.129 

101,609 

25,371 

127.040 
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Douxsnc  F.xK>«T» — Asticlm 

Pens- 
Fountain    number,  147,065 

Metallic    (except   gold) gross,  887,072 

Perfumeries,    cosmetics,  and  all  toilet  preparations. 

Phonographs,     graphophones,    gramophones,    and 
records,  and  materials  for— 
Phonographs,  graphophones,  etc.   number,    23,675 
Records   and   accessories 

Photographic  goods- 
Cameras    

Motion  picture  films— 

Not    exposed linear  ft.    52,566,236 

Exposed    linear  ft.    48,446,478 

Other  sensitized   goods 

Other  apparatus   

All  other   photographic   goods 

Plaster- 
Boards 

Builders*  and   common 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Plated  ware,  except  cutlery  and  jewelry- 
Silver  plated  

All  other  

Plates    and    cuts,    electrotype    and   stereotype    or 
engraved  

Platinum- 
Unmanufactured    

Manufactures  of  

Plumbago  or  graphite- 
Unmanufactured   lbs.    8,893,335 

Manufactures  of 

Quicksilver   ll».       W589 

Refrigerators    

Rice  hulls  

Roofing  felt  and  similar  materials 

Salt    llw.  MtWS^aO' 

Sand  and  gravel 

Seaweed    

Seeds- 
Cotton   lbs.  6.435 

Flaxseed   or   linseed bush.  9,606 

Grass— 

aover    lb»-    5»87<.M1 

Timothy    lbs.    1,848,581 

All  other  grass  seeds lbs.       998,252 

All  other  seeds 

Shells  

Shoe  findings   

Silk,  manufactures  of— 

Dress  goods  yards,      638,796 

Wearing   apparel    

All  other  manufactures  of 

Waste  

Silk,  artificial- 
Hosiery    doz.  pairs,      318,818 

All  other   


District  of 
New  York 

Aggregate  of 

aU  other  Dists, 

oftheU.S, 

Total 

U,S. 

1917-1918 

122.900 

196,863 

3.081,302 

71,713 
55,418 
934.163 

194,613 

252,281 

3,965,465 

n4.821 
707,908 

1,836,045 
1,365,555 

2,610.866 
2,073.463 

607,696 

361,723 

969,419 

1,209.590 

2.891,423 

2.304.610 

251.241 

800,548 

175,701 
2,241,025 
634,226 
294,388 
518,146 

1,385.291 
5,132.448 
2.938,836 
545.629 
1.318.694 

85,586 


64,813 


150.399 


1,431.780 
772,595 

242.343 
420,157 

1,674,123 
1,192.752 

106,523 

118.899 

225.422 

1,189 

50,697 
32,368 

50,697 
33.557 

267,972 
530,127 
140.n5 
67,921 

63.397 
186,411 
588.639 
141.713 

331.369 
716.538 
679,414 
209,634 

1,726,292 
141,300 
27.047 

2,904.460 

1,275,498 

625.362 

4,630,752 

1.416.79S 

552.409 

658 

40,178 

57,040 
67.987 

57,693 
98.165 

1,457.001 
178,088 
203.848 

1,193,186 
82,686 

1,681.674 

965,775 
675.131 
390.205 
541.126 
82,439 
929,208 

2.423.n6 
748,164 
594,053 

1.734,312 
165,125 

2.610.882 

702.495 
915,928 
961,946 

5,122,471 
1,640,243 
2,797,672 

5,824.966 
2.556.166 
3.759.618 

1,237,747 
114.848 

694,287 
292.985 

1.932.034 
407.278 
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Domestic  Expokts — Abticlxs 

Soap~ 

Toilet  or  fancy 

All  other   lbs,  42,ie5,3W 

Spermaceti   and   spermaceti   wax lbs.         

Spices    

Spirits,  wines,  Hauors,  and  other  beverages — 
Malt  liquors— 

In   bottles    doz.  qts.       557,363 

In  other  coverings galls.         99,627 

Spirits  distilled— 
Alcohol   (including  pure,   neutral,   or  cologne 

spirits)    proof  galls.    1.904,597 

Rum   proof  galls.       203^14 

Whiskey- 
Bourbon     proof  galls.  2,149 

Rye  proof  galls.        70,655 

All  other  spirits  distilled.. proof  galls.         34,143 

Wines   galls.       279,855 

Other  beverages 

Sponges    lbs         88,860 

Starch- 
Corn  starch  (except  for  table  use). lbs.  20,159,184 

All  other   ". lbs.  29,780,797 

Stearin,   vegetable    lbs.       681,911 

Stone,  including  marble- 
Unmanufactured    

Manufactures  of— 

Grindstones  

Roofing  slate    

All  other  manufactures  of  stone , 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures  of 

Sugar  and  molasses- 
Molasses  galls.         509,929 

Syrup   galls.      5,643,768 

Sugar,   refined    lbs.  332.003,582 

Surgical  appliances   (not   including  instruments). 

Suspenders  and  garters 

Theatrical    eflfects    

Tin  and  manufactures  of 

Pigs  and  oxide  of  tin lbs.        62,775 

Scrap   

Manufactures   of    

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of— 
Unmanufactured- 
Leaf    lbs.  96,094,692 

Stems   and   trimmings lbs.        15,805 

Manufactures  of— 

Cigarettes    M.    1,572,166 

Cigars  and  cheroots M.         14,233 

Plug    lbs.    1,845,181 

Smoking    lbs.    2,545.904 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Toys— 

Dolls,   and  parts  of 

Mechanical   toys    

All  other   

Trunks,  valises,  and  traveling  bags 


District  of     Aggregnte  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists,     U.  S, 
of  the  U,  S.     1917-1918 


1.489.279 
3.496,777 

254.881 


883.492 
26,994 


1,245,472 
144.042 

4,911 
176.407 
97.098 
189.899 
243.656 
118.748 

1,151,774 

1,952,824 

154,981 

0,417 

66.488 

11,410 

531,640 

547,712 

146.770 

3>M786 

23,157,271 

8,699.008 

846,416 


89,972 


21,487,193 
995 

4,372.035 
523,878 
596.063 

1.202,639 
392,347 

247,360 

83,343 

647,461 

215,204 


756.979 
8,397,677 

252.828 


797,253 
21,660 


3,374.406 
828,974 

145.297 
52,609 

149,424 
1,198.740 

266,216 
58.462 

1,068.603 

329,191 

93,604 

S89,699 

109,200 
24,346 
548.256 
167,681 

700,922 
1,279,125 
15,504,415 
2,504,098 

221,625 


87,247 


48,187,538 
23,909 

18,214,882 

17.872 

926,975 

424.401 

42.499 

109.008 
115.449 
821.008 
196,856 


2.24e,258 
6.894,454 

507.712 


1.6S0.745 
48.654 


4,619,878 
478,916 

150Jfl8' 
229.016 
246.522 
1.888.639 
5093R 
m.210 

2.220.3n 

2.282.015 

248.58S 

591.126 

175,688 

35,756 

1.079.839 

715.SSS 

847.692 

4.823.913 

38.761.686 

11.298.791 

1,068.041 


127.2b 


•9,674.731 
24.964 

17.581,891 

541.756 

1.523.0K 

1.627.946 

434346 

356,161 

198,792 

1,468.469 

413.566 
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Domestic  Exports — ^Asticlis 

Type   lbs.  190,657 

Typewriter    ribbons    

Umbrellas   and  parasols 

Vegetables- 
Beans    bush.     802,800 

Onions    bush.     115,997 

Peas,   dried    bush.     221,071 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Potatoes  (except  sweet  potatoes).. bush.  1,320,447 
Vegetables,  canned- 
Corn   

Soups    

Tomatoes   

All  other  canned 

AU    other    vegetables 

Vinegar    galls.  142,248 

Vulcanized  fibre,  and  manufactures  of 

Wall  boards  (substitutes  for  plaster) 

Wax.  and  manufactures  of— 

Beeswax    lbs.  121.043 

.  Manufactures   of 

Whalebone  

Wood  and  manufactures  of— 
Logs  and  other  round  timber — 

Fir  

Pine,    yellow M.  ft.  185 

All  other  logs- 
Hardwood  M.  ft.  150 

Soft   wood    M.  f t.    50 

Fire  wood,  and,  all  other  unmanufactured 

Timber — 

Hewn   hardwood 

Hewn  soft  wood 

All  other  soft  wood M.  f eet,        47 

Smwedr— 

Pitch    pine    (long   leaf) M.  feet,        75 

All   other  hardwood M.  feet,        03 

Lumber- 
Boards,  planks,  deals  joists  and  scantling— 

Cyi)ress    M.  feet,       159 

Fir    M.  feet.       705 

Gum    M.  feet,    4,057 

Oak    M.  feet,  11.003 

Pine- 
White    M.  feet. 

Yellow- 
Pitch   (long  leaO M.  feet, 

Short  leaf   M.  feet, 

All  other  yellow M.  feet, 

Poplar   M.  feet. 

Redwood    

Spruce   M.  feet.    9,733 

All  other  boards,  planks,  deals,  etc., 

Haidwood     M.  feet,    7,480 

Soft  wood M.  feet,        81 

Railroad   ties    number,  18,064 

Shingles    M.        81 


8,317 

1,451 

357 

2.145 

3,802 


District  of 
New  York 

85,017 
273,534 
514,703 

4,289.721 
198.403 

1.207,205 
378.120 

2;000,349 

55,157 
573,888 
182.412 
2,469,690 
118,492 
38,313 
518,514 
117,194 

38,424 
553,440 


9,904 

11,577 

3,260 

188 


2,879 

3.932 
4,813 


10,118 
87,655 
236,634 
768,310 

447.883 

86,200 

18,325 

123.989 

240,858 

1,014,610 

1.030.851 
4.686 
8,679 
4,686 


Aggregate  of 

all  other  Dists. 

of  the  U.  S. 

59,556 

109,746 

109,694 

4,806,838 
590,181 
229,611 
706.210 

2.946.118 

424.213 

615.241 

780,942 

2,091,130 

3,310,780 

35.138 

431,515 

195,944 

29,693 
163,741 


124.550 
187,912 

51.023 
315.643 
277,405 

98,440 
163.893 
757,714 

1,945,704 
279,670 


1.252,102 
6,639.459 
1,070,195 
2,606,513 

623,229 

9,788,721 
164,042 

2,689,998 
939,001 
733,176 

5.743.828 

7,447,808 
588,716 

2,792,587 
588,716 


Total 

U.S. 

19171918 

144.573 

383.280 

624.397 

9,090,559 

788,584 

1,436,816 

■  1,084,330 

4,946,467 

479,370 
1,189.129 

963,354 

4,560.820 

2,429,272 

73,451 

950,029 

313,138 

68,117 
717,181 


124.550 
197.816 

62,600 
318,848 
277,598 

98,440 
163.893 
760,093 

1.948.636 

284.488 


1.262.220 
6,677,121 
1,306.829 
3,374.823 

1.071.112 

9,874,981 
183.367 

2.813.987 

1.179.859 
733,176 

6,758.438 

8.478.659 
593,402 

2,801,256 
593.402 
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Domestic  Exports — ^AsTicLis 

Wood,  and  manufactures  oi— -(Continued.) 

LMmher— (Continued,) 

All  other  lumber 

Boat  oars  and  paddles 

Shooks — 

Box  

Cooperage     number,  371,337 

All   other   shooks number,  126,551 

Staves    number,  10,161,954 

Heading    

Doors,  sash,  and  blinds 

Furniture — 

Chai  rs 

Office  and  store  fitrniture 

All  other   

Handles,  implement  and  tools 

Hogsheads  and  barrels  (empty) 

Incubators  and  brooders 

Trimmings,  moldings,  and  other  house  finishings 

Wooden    ware    

Wood  pulp tons,  20,513 

All  other  manufactures  of 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of— 

Unmanufactured   lbs.  8,073 

Manufactures  of— 

Blankets    

Cloths  and  dress  goods yards,  3,682,797 

Wearing  apparel   for  men  and  boys 

Wearing  apparel  for  women  and  children 

Woolen   rags   lbs.  5,731,362 

All   other   manufactures   of 

Yeast    

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of — 

Ore    

Dross    lbs.    8.183,012 

Spelter,  cast  in  pigs,  plates  ,etc.— 

Produced    from    domestic    ore lbs.  62.899,815 

Produced   from    foreign    ore lbs.  50,284,246 

Rolled    in    sheets,    strips,    etc lbs.  17,397,497 

All  other  manufactures  of  zinc 

All  other  articles 


District  of     Aggregate  of      Total 
New  York    all  other  Dists,     U.S. 
of  the  U.  S".     19171918 


372,301 
106,553 

174,759 

1,026,865 

399,334 

1,182,818 

53,043 

46.556 

935.377 

166,375 

843,394 

484,116 

103.242 

16,045 

187.488 

143,687 

2,196,275 

2,536,269 

11,302 

1,832,093 
4,656,317 
861,903 
128,489 
649,595 
773,827 
273,451 


601,380 

6,871,104 

4,903.139 

3,031,044 

809,248 

511,990 


1,594,436 
178,689 

2,336.464 

2,251,315 

393,664 

2,542.077 

387,482 

367,207 

417,006 

350,404 

1,226,222 

746,925 

368.088 

154,300 

207,586 

83.992 

1,335.029 

4,688,751 

905,204 

612,367 
2,353,237 

936,531 
1,374,602 

362.755 
3,208.105 

645.391 

64,873 
1,682,463 

10,006.911 
3,885,495 
2,137,409 
373,049 
5,583,875 


1,966.737 
282.243 

2.511.223 

3^78,180 

792.999 

3.724.89$ 

440,535 

413.783 

1.352.383 

516,779 

2,069.610 

1.231,0il 

471.280 

170,345 

395,071 

227,679 

3.531,304 

7,225.020 

916.505 

2.444,460 
7,009,554 
1.798,434 
1,503.091 
1,012.350 
3.981.931 
918.842 

64,873 
2,283.843 

16,878,015 
8.788.634 
5,168.453 
682.297 
6,095.865 


Total  value  of  domestic  merchandise  exported    12,580,081,523    $3,258,570,534 
Total  value  of  domestic  coin  and  bullion  ex- 
ported     


$5,838,652.(»7 
85,887,477        230,260,124        316.147.601 


Total  value  of  domestic  exports,  1917-1918 

Value  of  domestic  exports  shipped  in  cars  and 
other  land  vehicles 

Value  of  domestic  exports  shipped  in  Ameri- 
can vessels   

Value  of  domestic  exports  shipped  in  foreign 
vessels    

Domestic  coin  and  bullion  exported 


$2,665,769,000    $8,028,310,410    $6,154,799,658 

•  •  745,122.890 

•  •  961.698.576 


85,887,477        230,260,124 


4,131.830.391 
316.147.601 


Total   value  of   domestic   exports.   1917-1918....    {2.665.969.000    $3,028,310,410    $6,154,799,658 
•  Figures  not  available. 
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BALANCE  OF  TRADE 


Calendar  Years  1909  to  1918 


The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  past  ten  calendar  years 
(ending  December  31)  the  excess  of  merchandise  and  of  silver  ex- 
ports, stated  separately,  and  of  the  excess  of  merchandise  and  silver 
exports  combined,  as  well  as  the  excess  of  gold  imports  or  exports. 
An  examination  of  this  table  reveals  the  balance  of  trade.  In  the 
past  ten  years,  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  an  excess  of  merchan- 
dise and  silver  exports  amounting  to  $14,369,803,472.  In  the  same 
time,  it  has  imported  $848,108,791  of  gold  in  excess  of  its  exports  of 
gold.  The  net  sum  of  this  excess  of  gold  imports  and  the  excess  of 
merchandise  and  silver  exports,  amounting  to  $13,521,694,681,  rep- 
resents invisible  items  in  foreign  exchange. 


Excess  of  Gold  Imports 

Excess  of 

Excess  cf 

Excess  Total 

OR  Exports. 

Merchandise 

Silver 

Merchandise  and 

Exports. 

Exports, 

Siiver  Exports. 

Exports, 

Imports. 

1918.. 

$3,117,937,230 

$181,470,705 

$.3,299,407,935 



$20,972,960 

1917.. 

3,281,044,642 

30,790,399 

3,311,835,041 

.... 

180,570,490 

1916.. 

3,091,005,766 

38,331,748 

3,120,337,514 

.... 

530,197,307 

1915.. 

1,776,074.152 

19,114,930 

1,795,189,082 

.... 

420,528,672 

1914. . 

.324,348,049 

25,643.873 

349,991,922  $165,228,415 

1913.. 

691,421,812 

26,908,812 

718,330.624 

28,093,778 

1912.. 

581,144,938 

23,560,669 

604.705,607 

.... 

19,1*23,930 

1911.. 

560,167,586 

21,918,075 

582,085,661 

.... 

20,262,110 

1910.. 

303,354,753 

11,482,805 

314,837,558 

.... 

447,696 

1909.. 
Ten 

252,677,921 
?13,979,176.849 

11,404,607 

264,082,528 

88,793,855 

.... 

years, 

$390,626,623 

$14,369,803,472 

Ten  years  excess  merchandise  and  silver  exports $14,369,803,472 

Ten  years  excess  gold   imports 848,108,791 

Ten  years  net  excess  of  merchandise,  gold  and  silver  exports   $13,521,694,681 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  EXHIBIT 
Calendar  Years  1918,  1917,  1916  and  1915. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1918,  compared  with  the 
three  proceeding  years,  was  as  follows : 

1915                1916                1917  1918 

Imports    of    Merchandise $1,778,596,695    $2,391,654,335    $2,952,467,955  $3,031,304,721 

Imports  of  Gold  and  Silver 486.438,554         718,252,523         605,794,851  93,418,447 

Exports    of    Merchandise 3,554,670,847      6,481,423.589      6,233,512.597  6,149,241,951 

Exports  of  Gold  and   Silver 85,024,802        226,387,964        456,014,760  293,916,282 

Total   Imports  and  Exports $5,904,730,898    $8,817,718,411  $10,247,790,163  $9,567,881,401 

Decrease    in    1018 ....                    ....                    ....  679,908,762 

Increase    in     1917 ....                     ....                     ....  1.430.071,752 

Incrrase    in    1916 ....                     ....                     ....  2,912,987.513 

Increase    in    1915 ....                     ....                     ....  1.644,264,703 
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RECEIPTS  OF  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  AT  NEW  YORK 


[From  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange] 


Cal, 
Yrs. 

Wheat 
BusheU 

Corn 
Bushels 

Oats 
Bushels 

Barley 
Bushels 

BusHels 

Total 

Grain 

Bushels 

Flour 
Barrels 

Total 

Grain  and 

Flour* 

Bushels 

190S... 

85401,950 

6,744,960 

29,988.327 

2,811.302 

2,736,395 

77.377,934 

6,898.734 

106,399,737 

1903... 

33.847.675 

27,428,210 

29,504.100 

3,491,700 

1,338.475 

84,110,160 

7,686.338 

118,098.681 

1904... 

8,401,822 

15^04,030 

26,826.800 

6,432,000 

183,671 

57,347,823 

6,379,498 

88,055,5«4 

1905... 

11.481.886 

80,298,430 

85.721.100 

9,189,200 

338450 

86,978,816 

6,436,028 

115,940.942 

1906... 

24,697.600 

21,988.715 

31,206,800 

6,329,400 

393,850 

84,565,865 

6,260,724 

112,739.m 

1907... 

33,573,621 

22,286.425 

26,754.200 

3,027,882 

1,498,575 

87,135,208 

6,509,359 

116,427417 

1908... 

27,797,800 

8,057,305 

23,853,600 

4.152.765 

876,850 

64,738,320 

7,393.843 

98,010.611 

1909... 

23.804.300 

7,428,005 

22,717,562 

3,469.325 

300.100 

57,219,292 

7,069,142 

89,030.428 

1910... 

16,413.800 

12,285.500 

23,115,225 

2,047,743 

287.788 

54,149.556 

8,098,007 

90.590.585 

1911... 

28,406,400 

16,061,358 

24,650,510 

3,888,717 

301,997 

73,308,982 

8.304,334 

110,078,483 

1912... 

45,976,100 

7,463,972 

24,152,650 

7,070.864 

331,200 

84.994.786 

8,670,484 

124,011,964 

1918... 

52,979.500 

10,704,275 

20,382,300 

6,194,725 

739,175 

90,999,975 

9,451,447 

133.731.482 

1914... 

50,516,660 

14,686.325 

27.786.385 

6.135,500 

2,273.700 

101,398,570 

11,237,172 

151,965.844 

1915... 

99,342.750 

14,383.985 

38,382.922 

6,671,785 

2,020.650 

160.802,092 

12,846,662 

218,612,071 

1916... 

127,316.180 

11,055,200 

33,277,800 

14,055,023 

744,700 

186.448,903 

8,772,434 

225,924,856 

1917... 

78,217.300 

13,768,700 

38.406,000 

11,543,461 

3,441,500 

145,876,961 

7,929,386 

181.059,197 

1918... 

34.086.272 

7.726.900 

27.229,800 

5,684.576 

3,790.650 

78.518.198 

8.534.979 

116.925.603 

SEABOARD  RECEIPTS  OF  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 
Calendar  Years 

1918  1917  1916  1916 

Per  Cent. 

Seafokts  of  Whole    Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

New    York 39.6       151.965,844  218.612,071       225,924,856 

Boston     5.9         25.960,352  27,987,421         42,706,245 

PhUadelphia    14.0         47,993,471  60,7n,972         72,447,361 

Baltimore    20.2         68.468,547  104,255.753       141,103,628 

New     Orleans 12.8         53,061,500  56,774,000         48,268,000 

Galveston     3.8         43,576,654  36,358,832         28,723,413 

San    Francisco 3.7         31.308,084  41.280,363         21.882,007 

Total 100.0       422,334,452  555,040.412       581,067,505       457,826,943 

•  ^^^leat,  Com,  Oats,  Barley  and  Rye. 


1914 


BushtU 

BuskeU 

181,069,197 

116,025.601 

27,884,450 

27,380,606 

64,078,227 

52.124,81} 

92,580,475 

58.975.781 

58,736.000 

67.626,066 

17,284,425 

17.798357 

17,076,555 

28,872.571 

•  Flour  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  wheat  on  basis  of  4^^  bushels  to  a  barrcL  The  total 
for  1916  does  not  include  490,121  bushels  of  peas,  4,784,500  bushels  of  malt  and  1.812.622 
bushels  of  meal.  The  total  for  1917  does  not  include  655,806  bushela  of  peas.  3.368.866 
bushels  of  malt  and  1.789,596  bushels  of  meal.  The  total  for  1918  does  not  include  1.064,927 
bushels  of  peas.  630,700  bushels  of  malt  and  2.049.164  bushels  of  meal. 
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GRAIN  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  YORK  BY  ROUTES 


1918 

Bushch 

Canal    5,803,900 

River  &  Coast      11,333,344 
Rail    142,127,622 

Total    159,264,866 


1917 

Bushels 

3,841.000 

7,291.638 

214,753,963 


1916 

Bushels 

1,839,000 

10,179,449 

220,993,650 


1916 

Bushels 

617,100 

4,982,694 

180,617,799 


1914 
Bushels 

2,990.348 

1,419,190 

114,335,479 


225,886,601    233,012,099    186,217,593    118,745,017 


EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR  FOR  CALENDAR  YEARS 


1918 

New     York 3,507,628 

Boston     389,252 

Philadelphia    994,501 

Baltimore     982,354 

Newport    News 177,988 

New    Orleans «79,156 

Mobile    

Galveston     375,894 

Portland,    Me 15.187 

Montreal     1,509,583 


(BARRELS) 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

3,702.769 

4,549,838 

5.379,223 

7.504,711 

5,401,841 

4,611,952 

5.082,250 

81,315 

238,229 

289,945 

484.154 

243,370 

408.121 

1,445,107 

843,169 

1.172.241 

1,060,613 

916,668 

1,087*323 

1,065,498 

1,065,498 

739.942 

878,545 

916.243 

861,083 

2,227,601 

2,081,178 

3,007.333 

118.856 

133.774 

187,398 

376,089 

1.280.821 

1,059,688 

2.135,901 

626.595 

1,071,410 

1,598,537 

2,213.846 

2,114,068 

2.821,224 

2,789.336 

615.536 

564,257 

531.014 

419.183 

665,911 

818,580 

726.543 

258.643 

392,536 

416,284 

276,951 

270,387 

625,148 

2,024,363 

11.285 

8,138 

27.434 

10,560 

11,216 

81.198 

34 

1.556.173 

1,760,653  ^,762,139 

1,136.828 

3,338,040 

4,195,667 

5,299.487 

RECEIPTS  OF  OTHER  PRODUCE  AT  NEW  YORK 

Calendar  Years,  1913-1918 
[From  the  Neiu  York  Produce  Exchange] 


Buckwheat    bush. 

Peas    bush. 

Beans   sacks 

Oatmeal    bbls. 

Commeal    bbls. 

Hominy    pkgs. 

Hay   tons 

Feed    tons 

Grass  Seed bags 

Flax   Seed bush. 

Hops    bales 

Whiskey    bbls. 

Alcohol   bbls. 

High    Wines bbls. 

Beef    tcs. 

Beef    bbls. 

Beef    cases 

Pork    bbls. 

Lard   tcs. 

Lard    kegs 

Lard    cases 

Cotton  Seed  Oil bbls. 

Butter    pkgs. 

Cheese    boxes 

Eggs    pkgs. 


1918 

1917 

1916 

1916 

1914 

4i4,m 

609,300 

346,900 

47,000 

9,600 

334,037 

460,490 

490,121 

655,806 

1,084,927 

414,405 

824,675 

993,895 

630,664 

967,914 

82,186 

139.615 

399,265 

903,155 

805,246 

697,397 

513,734 

453,156 

447,399 

512,291 

4,873 

1,070 

8,84^ 

650 

9,936 

320,784 

341.323 

237,580 

200.437 

223,826 

32,290 

27,560 

17,461 

13,290 

8,056 

67,543 

45,346 

20,013 

25,041 

17,367 

1,452,600  10,652,467 

5,343,900 

3,372,800 

163,800 

104,401 

96.149 

50,748 

32,239 

15,426 

50.968 

37,999 

41,491 

55,415 

31,385 

5,360 

3,585 

75,198 

16,582 

7,444 

8,709 

7,477 

74,350 

67,674 

39,266 

2,559 

3,298 

969 

1,227 

2,606 

4,782 

6,263 

4,762 

2,854 

2,230 

369,926 

832,415 

283,870 

356,233 

700,185 

26,639 

22,336 

13,284 

16,098 

12,261 

228.709 

274,034 

186,035 

128.612 

221,686 

1,235,705 

955,413 

607,331 

538.851 

922,412 

86,366 

50,645 

44,286 

40,774 

97.827 

314,720 

401,257 

170,981 

231.470 

101,196 

2,505,078 

2,741,288 

2,917,628 

2.565,101 

2,787,241 

,  669,524 

935,290 

813,030 

944.873 

731,259 

4,882,222 

4,585,329 

4,858,274 

4,359,163 

5,019,086 
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WORLD'S   MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  number  of  vessels  and  growth 
of  steam  tonnage,  and  the  decline  of  sailing  tonnage,  including  vessels  of  100 
tons  or  over,  between  1890  and  1915,  including  a  period  of  25  years  (1890- 
1915),  according  to  Lloyd's  Register,  compared  with  1916: 


WOILD  1916 

Total   vessels    80,107 

Total   tons    48,088,136 

Steam   gross   tons 43,247,724 

Sail    net    tons 3.436,412 

Unitkd  States 

Total   vessels   8,245 

Total   tons    0.148,801 

Steam    gross    tons 5,110,215 

Sail   net   tons 1,032,040 


Pit  Ctnt. 


1916 

1890 

UYtars 

80,730 

83,398 

-    4.8 

49,201,709  . 

22,151,051 

+122.5 

45,729,208 

12.985,372 

+252.3 

8,582,501 

9.100,279 

-  01.4 

MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
[Report  of  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  Page  213  {i^i6)'\ 

In  the  table  following  are  given  figures  showing  the  number  of  vessels, 
the  registered  tonnage,  both  steam  and  sail,  illustrating  the  growth  of  steam 
tonnage  and  the  decline  of  sail  tonnage  in  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Comparing  the  years  1890  and  1915  shows  the  changes  in  totals  and  per  cent, 
of  totals  for  a  period  of  25  years,  by  contrast  with  the  totals  of  1916 : 

Percent, 

1916  1915  1890  UYears 

Total    vessels*    ....'. 20,444  20,701  23,407  +  18.8 

Total   tons 8,409,049  8,389,429  4,424,497  +89.0 

Steam   gross   tons    6,070,003  5,943,810  1,859,088  +219.7 

Sail  net  tons  2.399,580  2,445,019  2,505,409  —    4.8 

Total  sailing  vessels* 10,383  10.753  t 

Total    sailing   vessels 0,824  0,952  t 

*  Includes  sailing,  steam  and  gas  vessels. 

t  Gas  vessels  included  in  steam  vessels  prior  to  1915;  gas  vessels  ratik  large  in  numbers 
but  very  small  in  tonnage. 
t  Including  canal  boats  and  barges. 

The  increase  of  460,741  tons  in  United  States  shipping  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1916,  was  only  80,220  tons  compared  with  460,741  tons  in 
the  previous  year.  The  United  States  in  1916  had  17  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
shipping  tonnage,  and  ranked  next  to  Great  Britain  in  the  tonnage  and  value 
of  merchant  shipping  under  the  national  flag.  In  1890  the  United  States  had 
20  per  cent,  of  the  world's  shipping  tonnage  and  16.1  per  cent  in  1914. 
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SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Class,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  Vessels  built  in  the  State  of  Xta 
York  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  igi8. 

Class  of  Vessels 


Sailing 
Vessels 


Stsau 
Vessels 


Gas 
Vessels 


Canal 
Boats 


Basgss 


Total 


Ports 

New    York 

Albany    

Patchogue    

Rouses    Point. . . 
Cape   Vincent... 

Greenport    

Oswego    

Bu£Falo    

Rochester    

Total  State  of 
New    York.. 


No. 


Tons  No.  Tons  No, 
16  19,888  19 
2        206 


175 


49 


Tons 
297 


59 


24 
14 


No. 
5 
19 


Tons  No.  Tons  No.  Tens 
.  589  205  71,617  245  91^ 
17      5^t 


2,417 


226 


22 


140 
733 


2 
I 

1 
1 
1 
17 

1 


3 
236 

a 
m 

141 

L675 

U 


21     19,813       25         394       32      4,101      229    78.073      307  101,» 

SHIPBUILDING   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Class,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  Vessels  built 
in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  so,  19 17. 


1917 


Class  op  Vessels 

Sailing  Vessels- 
Schooners    

Sloops    

Barkentine   

River  Vessels- 
Side  Wheel— Steam    

Gaa  

Stern  Wheel— Steam   

Gas   

Screw— Steam    

Gas   

Lake  Steamers- 
Screw — Steam    

Gas    

Ocean  Steamers- 
Screw — Steam    

Gas  

Canal   Boats   

Barges    

Total  United  States 


Numbtr 

Tonn*9t 

58 

i\m 

5 

117 

1 

IJM 

2 

i.in 

2 

!6 

81 

U91 

80 

1341 

74 

18.4« 

512 

16.5S 

24 

llt^M 

6 

11.743 

61 

XM» 

9 

21,911 

26 

im 

406 
1,297 

104,60 
664.471 
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STEEL  SHIP  BUILDING 

Class,  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  Steel  Vessels  built  in  the   United 
States  and  documented  during  year  ending  June  SO,  2918* 


Saix. 


Steam 


Gas 


Babges 


Total 


POkTS 

Bath,    Me 

Boston,   Mass.    ..... 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 

Newark,  N.  J 

Philadelphia,    Pa..... 
Wilmington,    Del . .. 

Baltimore,    Md. 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Jacksonville,    Fla.. . . 

Mobile,    Ala 

New  Orleans,  La... 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 

St.    Louis,   Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo.... 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Erie,   Pa, 

Cleveland,    Ohio. . . . 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Detroit,    Mich. 

Port,  Huron,  Mich. 

Chicago,  111 

Milwaukee,    Wis..... 

Duluth,    Minn 

Los  Angeles,  CaL... 
San  Francisco.  CaL 

Portland,    Ore. 

SeatUe,    Wash. 


No, 


Tons 


8,354 


1381 


r 

r- 

' \ 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

13,082 

2 

452 

.. 

18.534 

37.338 

.. 

.... 

.. 

.... 

87.338 

18,144 

1 

23 

8 

1.542 

19.709 

594 

.. 

.. 

.... 

594 

25 

144,582 

1 

1,729 

146,261 

25.024 

.. 

.. 

.... 

25,024 

17 

79,724 

.. 

1 

070 

83,748 

41,152 

.. 

.... 

41,152 

1,852 

•• 

•• 

.... 

1.852 
1.381 

56 

•• 

1 

7 

56 

7 

.... 

2 

18 

.. 

.... 

13 

.. 

.... 

1 

10 

., 

.... 

10 

1,178 

.. 

.... 

1 

1,802 

2,570 

33 

.. 

.... 

2 

130 

163 

.. 

.... 

.. 

.... 

1 

211 

211 

27 

79,772 

.. 

.... 

.. 

.... 

79,772 

18.970 

.. 

.... 

.. 

.... 

13.970 

27 

00,770 

.. 

.... 

1 

62 

60.822 

.. 

.... 

.. 

«... 

S 

820 

626 

10,854 

.. 

•  ... 

.. 

.... 

10,854 

18,815 

S 

4,248 

.. 

.... 

10 

17.563 

11 

25,082 

.. 

.... 

.. 

.... 

11 

25.082 

8,220 

.. 

.... 

.. 

.... 

s 

8,226 

•19 

127,148 

.. 

.... 

.. 

.... 

19 

127,148 

17 

82,720 

.. 

.... 

2 

1^4 

19 

84,584 

81 

178,481 

•• 

.... 

•• 

.... 

81 

178,481 

Total  U.S 8         4,785     229      902,547        8         4,740       15         8,178 

*  Includes  1  Tcssd  of  8,427  gross  tons  huUt  of  cement 


255      980,201 
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NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  BELONGING  TO 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Number  and  Gross  Tonnage  of  Sailing  Vessels, 

Steam  Vessels,  Canal  Boats,  and  Barges,  belonging  to  the  City  of  Ntjc 
York  on  June  30,  1916,  and  June  30,  igiH. 

1916  1918 

Class  op  Vessels  , ^ \       t ^ \ 

Sumhtr       Tonnage  Number       Tonnage 

Sailing  Vessels    345           202,285  Sll          2»^ 

Steam    Vessels    1,382         1,658,872  1.505        2,177.657 

Gas    Vessels    456             11,125  520            5«,MI 

Canal    Boats    41               5.605  79            lO,m 

Barges     1,587           502.349  1,824          5«,50 

Total  City  of  New  York 3,811        2.380,236  4.289       3,067,014 

Total   of   all    other   Atlantic   Ports   of   the 

State  of  New   York 1,752           512,981  1,073           85,ltt 

Total  Lake  Ports  in  New  York  State ....  516          365.556 

Total  State  of  New  York 5,563        2,803.217  5.828       3,517.761 

Total    of    all   other    Cities    of    the    United 

States    20.881        5,576,432  20.888        6.406.755 

Total  United  States 26,444        8,469.649  26.711        9.«I4,51S 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Gross  Tonnage  of  Registered,  Enrolled  and  Licensed 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  the  past  twenty  years 
ending  June  30  :* 


1897. 

1898. . . . 

1899.... 

1900..., 

1901..., 

1902..., 

1903.... 

1904.... 

1905..., 

1906... 

1907... 

1908... 

1909..., 

1910..., 

1911... 

1912... 

1913..., 

1914... 

1915..., 

1916.... 

1917** , 

1918... 


Fiscal  Ysak 
Ending  Junk  30 


Registeud 

EnSOLLXO  AND 
LiCENSXD 

Totals 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

336,399 

715,542 

.          1,051.941 

285,329        . 

731,894 

.        1.017,223 

296,014 

740,421 

.        1,036,435 

278,645 

834.344 

•        1'11?»^ 

308,201 

877,166 

.        1.185,367 

298,935 

948,893 

.        1,247,828 

376,965 

1,022,393 

.        1,399,358 

391,677 

1.069,017 

.        1,460,694 

432.040 

.        1,108,769        . 

1,540,809 

408,248 

1,162,836 

1,571.084 

380,479 

1.197,847 

.        1,578,326 

349,288 

1,245,198 

1,594,486 

343,940 

1,267,084 

.        1.611.024 

336,789 

1,313,160 

1,649.949 

345,643 

1,345,622 

.        1,691,265 

379,728        . 

1,341,520 

.        1,721,248 

419,549 

1,402,262 

.        1,821,811 

458,303 

1,533,573 

1,991.876 

889.445 

.        1.521,888        . 

.        2,411,333 

1.082,344 

.        1.467,705        . 

.        2,550.049 

1,637,641 


1.429,373 


3,067,014 


•  When  the  "City  of  New  York"  is  designated,  the  figures  given  are  for  the  City  only; 
when  the  "Port  of  New  York"  is  designated,  the  figures  are  for  the  customt  district  of 
New  York.   •♦The  figures  for  1917  were  not  made  public. 
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RATES  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Calendar  Year  1918 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  rates  of  marine  insurance 
charged  by  the  underwriters  on  cargoes  by  vessels,  sail  and  steam, 
sailing  from  and  to  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  to  and  from  domestic 
and  foreign  ports  during  the  year  1918.  Prepared  under  the  directicm 
of  Mr.  Cornelius  Eldert,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company. 


1918 
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THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK— ITS  BOUNDRIES 
AND  PORT  CHARGES. 

RATE8  OF  PILOTAGE 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  pilotage  at  Sandy  Hook,  as  established  by- 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  3,  1884,  and  at  Hell  Gate  as  determined 
by  other  Laws: 

8ANDY  HOOK 
From  Apsil  1  to  Novxmbsr  1.  From  April  1  to  November  1. 


Feet 

iNW.\RD 

Outward 

Feet 

Inward 

Outward 

A 

and 
Inches, 

unu 
Jncncs. 

.  Rate, 

filotage. 

Rate. 

Pilotage. 

.  Rate,     Pilotage. 

Rate.  Pilotage. 

t     ... 

U76 
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82  02 

11212 

21     ... 

14  88           1102  48 

$3  56          174  76 
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*' 
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•• 
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*• 
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Vessels  boarded  so  far  south  or  eai-t  that  Sandy  Hook  light  house  can  not  be  seen  fronv 
deck  in  day  time  and  clear  weather,  one  quarter  extra. 

Transportation  North  to  East  River,  and  vice  versa,  15. 
Hauling  to  or  from  wharf,  13.    Detention,  13  per  day. 
Quarantine  to  New  York,  and  vice  versa,  one-quarter  pilotage. 

Pilotage  for  Taxing  Vessels  from  Upper  to  Lower  Quarantine,  Etc. 

Established  by  the  Board  under  Section  15  of  the  Act. 

For  vessels  having  had  death  or  sickness  on  board,  double  outward  Pilotage. 

For  vessels  from  sickly  ports,  but  having  had  no  sickness  on  board,  single  outward 
pilotage. 

Pilotage  from   New   York  to  Perth   Amboy,   and  vice  versa,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  foot. 

Pilotage  from  sea  to  Perth  Amboy,  two-thirds  to  the  Bar  Pilot  and  one-third  to  the 
Perth  Amboy  pilot. 

Pilotage  of  vessels  cdming  from  the  North  River  or  East  River  to  Bayonne,  Gravesend 
Bay  or  Yonkers,  or  vice  verso,  ten  dollars  each  way. 

Pilotage  from  dock  to  anchorage  in  Upper  Bay,  or  vice  versa,  five  dollars  eash  way. 

For  remaining  on  board  to  dock  the  vessel  (unless  prevented  by  the  weather)  three  dol- 
lars  per  day,  excluding  the  day  of  arrival. 

When  a  pilot  is  called  uprm  speciallv  to  swing  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  com- 
passes, his  compensation  shall  be  ten  dollars  in  addition  to  the  regular  pilotage. 

For  half  pilotage,  see  By-Law  20g. 

Seaward  Limit  of  the  Harbor. 

From  Navesink  southerly  light  house  NE  M  E  easterly  to  Scotland  li^ht  vessel,  thence 
KNE  ^  E  through  Gedney  Channel  whistling  buoy  to  Rockaway  Beach  life  saving  station^ 
(May  21,  1896.) 

Winter  Pilotage. — From  November  Ist  to  April  1st,  inclusive,  $4  to  be  added  to  each 
pilotage. 
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HELL    GATE 


Brics,  Staysail  and 

Basks,  Ships  asd 

Sloops  and 

Schooners. 

Topsail  Schooners. 

Steamers. 

Inside 

Outside 

Inside 

Outside 

Inside 

Outside 

Pilotage 

Pilotage 

Pilotage 

Pilotage 

Pilotage 

Pilotage 

City  Island 

Sands  Pt. 

City  Island 

Sands  Pt. 

City  Island 

Sands  PL 

Ft, 

$1.00  per  ft. 

11.50  tcr  ft. 

$1.25  per  ft. 

$1,75  per  ft. 

$1.25  per  ft. 

%1.75  per  fL 

5 

$5  00 

$7  50 

$6  25 

$8  75 

$6  25 

$8  75 

6 

6  00 

900 

750 

10  50 

7  50 

10  50 

7 

700 

10  50 

8  75 

12  25 

8  75 

12  25 

8 

3  00 

12  00 

10  00 

14  00 

10  00 

14  00 

9 

9  00 

13  50 

11  25 

15  75 

11  25 

15  75 

10 

10  00 

15  00 

12  50 

17  50 

12  50 

17  50 

11 

11  00 

16  50 

13  75 

19  25 

13  75 

19  2S 

12 

12  00 

18  00 

15  00 

21  00 

15  00 

2100 

13 

13  00 

19  50 

16  25 

22  75 

16  25 

22  75 

14 

14  00 

21  00 

17  50 

24  50 

17  50 

24  50 

15 

15  00 

22  50 

18  75 

26  25 

18  75 

26  25 

It  shall  be  lawful  to  demand  from  every  ship,  bark  or  brig  the  sum  of  Two  Dollars,  and 
from  every  schooner  and  sloop  One  Dollar  from  the  first  day  of  November  to  the  first  day 
of  April  in  every  year,  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  pilotage  established,  as  winter  pilotage. 

The  District  of  New  York. — The  Customs  Collection  District 
of  New  York,  as  defined  by  Executive  Order,  March  3,  1913, 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  24,  1912 : 

"The  District  of  New  York,  to  include  all  that  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  not 
expressly  in  the  Districts  of  St.  Lawrence,  Rochester  and  Buffalo  and  also  to  include  the 
counties  of  Sussex,  Passaic,  Hudson,  Bergen.  Essex,  Union,  Middlesex,  and  Monmouth, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  district  headquarters  at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  whkh 
New  York,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy,  Patchogue,  Grecnport,  and  Albany,  shall  be  ports  of 
entiy." 

The  following  is  an  interpretation  of  this  law  by  H.  C.  Stuart, 
Special  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  at  New  York : 

"There  is  no  statute  which  defines  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
and  it  is  not  considered  to  be  countcrminus  with  the  *district  of  the  City  of  New  York.' 

"Under  the  date  of  July  20,  1910,  the  Treasury  Department  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  limits  of  the  Port  of  New  York  so  far  as  the  Customs  laws  and  regulations  are  coo- 
cerned,  'should  be  considered  as  including  all  the  territory  lying  within  ike  corpOTttg 
limits  of  the  cities  of  Greater  New  York  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J^ 
and  in  addition  thereto  all  the  waters  and  shores  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Kill  von  RnU 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from  a  point  opposite  Fort  Washington  to  Bergen  Point  Light 
and  all  the  waters  and  shores  of  Newark  Bay  and  the  Hackensack  River  lying  winin 
Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  from  Bergen  Point  Light  to  the  city  limits  of  Jersey  City.* 

"Patchogue  was  constituted  a  port  of  delivery  by  the  Act  of  January  29,  1875,  and  the 
Act  of  February  28,  1879.  entitled  an  act  extending  the  limits  of  the  port  of  New  York 
provides  'That  the  collection  district  of  the  port  of  New  York  shall  hereafter  include,  in 
addition  to  the  other  territory  embraced  therein,  all  that  part  of  the  County  of  Hudson, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  waters  adjacent,  now  within  the  collection  district  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  east  of  Newark  Bay  and  the  Hackensack  River.*  The  act  of  May  7, 
1894,  extended  the  limits  of  the  port  of  New  York  so  as  to  include  the  City  of  Yonkers  in 
Westchester  County.  Saugerties,  Jones*  Point,  Dodge's  Yard,  Port  Eaton  (Eatoni 
Neck),  Barren  Island.  Hall's  Yard  (Hackensack  River),  Manhasset  Bay,  Rondout  and 
Westchcstrr.  with  Port  Chester  and  New  Rochelle  added,  are  not  ports  of  delivery  in  the 
sense  of  the  statute  and  are  not  named  therein  as  such,  but  are  places  especially 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  Section  20  of  the 
Act  of  June  26.   1884,  where  vessels  laden  with  coal,  salt,  railroad  iron,  and  other  like 
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articles  in  bulk,  may  proceed  to  discharge,  under  supervisions  of  customs  officers,  after 
due  entry  of  vessel  and  cargo  at  this  port  of  entry  and  at  the  expense  of  the  parties 
interested,  and  should  be  omitted  from  the  quotation  of  Section  2535  R.  S." 

New  York  Harbor. — For  the  enforcement  of  the  Seaman's  Act 
of  March  4,  1915,  the  limits  of  New  York  Harbor  are  defined  as 
follows : 

"An  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Navesink  Lighthouse  to  the  life-saving  station  at 
Rockaway  Beach,"  and  "an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Eatons  Point  Lighthouse  on  the 
north  shore  of  Long  Island,  through  the  Lighthouse  on  Pecks  Ledge,  to  the  Connecticut 
shore  east  of  the  Naugatuck  River." 

Rates  of  Wharfage  in  force  January  1,  1919. — The  follow- 
ing are  the  rates  of  wharfage  chargeable  within  the  City  of  New 
York,  as  established  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  and  Commissioner 
of  Docks,  as  authorized  under  Section  825  of  the  Charter: 

Niw  York  City. — Regular  Wharfage,  two  cents  per  ton  up  to  two  hundred  tons,  and 
one-half  cent  per  ton  for  any  excess  over  two  hundred  tons.  If  vessel  occupies  an  out- 
side berth,  and  is  not  working  cargo  or  ballast,  one-half  of  this  rate. 

Wharfage  at  Covered  Piers  Three  and  one-half  cents  per  ton. 

Fi:x>atinc  Grain  Elevators,  half  first  above  rates. 

Floating  Structures  not  otherwise  provided  for,  double  first  above  rates. 

State  Traffic. — North  River  Barges,  Market  Boats  and 
Barges,  Sloops  employed  upon  the  rivers  and  waters  of  the  state, 
and  Schooners  employed  exclusively  upon  the  rivers  and  waters 
of  the  state,  as  follows : 

Under  50  tons $  .50  300  tons  and  under  350 11.25 

50  tons  and  under  100 «2J^  350      "        "       "       400 1.37»/i 

100      * 150 75  ^00      "        ••        '•        450 1.50 

150 *       200 .87^  150      "        "        "       500 I.fl2»/i 

SOO      "        "        "       250 1.00  500      "        •*        "       550 1.75 

250      "        ••        ••        800 1.12^  550      000 1.87»/J 

For  six  hundred  tons  and  upwards,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  fifty  tons  in  excess  of 
last  rate. 
"canal  boat*'  is  a  vessel  built  for  navigating  the  canals  of  the  state,  measuring  not  more 

Caxai.  Boats,  per  diem,  50  cents  loaded;  30  cents  unloaded.  (It  is  understood  that  a 
than  98  feet  in  length,  nor  more  than  18  feet  in  width,  and  whose  registered  net  tonnage 
does  not  exceed  150  tons.)  In  excess  of  those  dimensions  one  cent  per  foot  length 
over  all. 

Vessels  freighting  brick  upon  the  Hudson  River,  same  rate.  Scows  or  barges  freight- 
ing gravel,  broken  stone,  cement  or  sand  upon  the  rivers  and  waters  of  the  state,  fifty 
cents  per  day.     When  engaged  lightering  freight  in  the  harbor  one  cent  per  foot. 

Clah  AMD  Oystxk  Vbssbls,  under  two  hundred  tons,  one  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  for 
an  inside  berth  and  one  cent  per  ton  for  an  outside  berth,  but  no  vessels  to  pay  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  per  day,  nor  for  less  than  one  day. 

LiGHTXRS  AND  Basgss  engaged  in  lightering  freight  in  Harbor  of  New  York  one  cent 
per  running  foot. 
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Coal  Hoists  om  ^cows  or  Floats,  with  Coal  Hoppee,  btc,  one  dollar  per  day  each. 

Twenty-four  hour*  from  the  time  of  day  or  night  when  a  boat  reaches  a  |»ler  or  slip 
constitute  a  day  for  all  vessels.  A  fraction  of  a  day  counts  as  one  day,  and  vessels 
remaining  any  fraction  over  twenty-four  hours  pay  for  another  day. 

Top  Whasfacb  on  merchandise  five  cents  per  ton. 

(Accrues  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  landing.) 

Port  Warden  Charges. — The  following  are  the  rates  of  charges 
to  be  collected  by  the  Port  Wardens,  as  established  by  Act  of  the 
Legislature : 

'The  said  Board  of  Wardens  shall  be  allowed  for  each  and  every  survey  held  on  board 
of  any  vessel,  on  hatches,  stowage  of  cargo,  or  damagied  goods,  or  at  any  warehonse, 
store  or  dwelling,  or  in  the  public  street,  or  on  the  wharf,  within  the  limits  of  the  Port 
of  New  York,  on  goods  said  to  be  damaged,  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  and  for  each  and 
every  certificate  given  in  consequence  thereof,  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  aad 
every  suivey  on  the  hull,  sails,  spars  or  rigging  of  any  vessel  damaged,  or  arriving  at 
said  port  in  distress,  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  for  each  and  every  certificate  given  ia 
consequence  thereof,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  for  each  valuation  or 
measurement  of  any  vessel,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

He-alth  Officer's  Fees. — The  following  Quarantine  fees  are 
paid  on  entering  a  vessel  at  the  Custom  House: 

Health  Officer's  fees,  each  vessel  undrr   500  gross   tons fSJW 

500  gross  tons  and  over $10.00 

Each  vcssrl  touching  at  Porto    Rican    Ports    exclusively flOO 


Tax  on  Tonnage. — Section  thirty-six  of  the  Tariff  Act  approved 
August  5,  1909,  with  respect  to  the  assessment  of  tonnage  tax, 
reads: 


"That  a  tonnage  duty  of  two  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  ten  cents 
per  ton  in  any  one  year,  is  hereby  imposed  at  each  entry  on  all  vessels  which  shall  be 
entered  in  any  port  of  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  ii^  North  Amer* 
ica.  Central  America,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Bermuda  Island8» 
or  the  coast  of  South  America  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  Newfoundland,  and  s 
duty  of  six  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  thirty  cents  per  ton  per  annum,  is  hereby  ia- 
posed  at  each  entry  on  all  vessels  which  shall  be  entered  in  any  port  of  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  port,  not,  however,  to  include  vessels  in  distress  or  not  engased 
in  trade. 

"This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  amend  or  repeal  section  twenty-seven  hundred 
and  ninety-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended  by  section  one  of  chapter  two 
hundred  and  twelve  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  approved  May  twenty- 
eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  or  section  five  of  the  said  chapter  two  hundred 
and  twelve  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eifl^t,  or  section  twenty-seven  hundred 
and  ninety-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

"Section  forty- two  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  sections  elcren 
and  twelve  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  approved  June  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  so 
much  of  section  forty-two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  Revised  Statutes  aa  conflicts  with 
this  section,  are  hereby  repealed. 

"This  section  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  the  approval  of  this  Act." 
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WATER  FRONT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Length  of  waterfront  of  New  York  Harbor  including  parts  of 
Kew  Jersey.  (From  statistics  furnished  by  the  Hon.  Murray 
HuLBERT,  Commissioner  of  Docks,  corrected  to  January  1,  1919.) 

Direct  Water  Front 

Borough  of  Manhattan    228,CXX)  lineal  feet  or  43.2  miles 

Borough  of  The    Bronx 421,300     "        "    "    79.8     " 

Borough  of  Brooklyn    1,063,800     "        "    "201.5     " 

Borough  of  Queens    1,039,300     "        "    "  196.8     " 

Borough  of  Richmond    301,500     "       ."    "    57.1     " 

Total  for  Greater  New  York 3,053,900  lineal  feet  or  578.4  miles 

New  Jersey,  extending  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  a  point  on  the  Hudson  River  opposite 
N.  Y.  Qty  line  including  rivershores 
within  this  area 1,018,700  lineal  feet  or  192.93  miles 

Grand  Total ...4,072,600     "        "    '' 77\M     " 

Length  of  present  developed  waterfront.  (Measured  around 
piers  and  along  the  heads  of  the  slips.) 

Borough  of  Manhattan    405,395  lineal  feet  or  76.8  miles 

Borough  of  The    Bronx 105,383     "        "    "    19.8     " 

Borough  of  Brooklyn    542,016     "        "    "102.7     " 

Borough  of  Queens    208,515     "       "    "    39.5     " 

Borough  of  Richmond   172,056     "        "    "    32.6     " 

Total   for  Greater  New  York 1,433,365  lineal  feet  or  271.4  miles 

New  Jersey,  as  described  above 348,480     "        "    "    66.0     " 

Grand   Total 1,781,845  lineal  feet  or  337.4  miles 

Length  of  Waterfront  measured  around  piers  and  shore  line. 

Borough  of  Manhattan    508,841  lineal  feet  or  96.4  miles 

Borough  of  The   Bronx    470,055     "        "    "    89.0     " 

Borough  of  Brooklyn    1,367,041     "        "    "  258.9     " 

Borough  of  Queens    1,158,728     "        "    "  219.5     " 

Borough  of  Richmond    432,894     "        "    "    82.0     - 

Total  Greater  New  York 3,937,559  lineal  feet  or  745.8  miles 

New  Jersey,  extending  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  a  point  on  the  Hudson  River  opposite 
N.  Y.  City  line  including  rivershores 
within  this  area 1,266,000  lineal  feet  or  240.0  miles 

Grand    Total 5,203,559     "       "    "985.8     " 
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Piers 
Owned  by  U.  S.  Government...     22 

Owned  by  State  New  York 8 

Owned  by  the  Qty  255      Number  of  lineal  feet 668,721 

Owned  by  private    interest* 410      Number  of  lineal  feet 2,350.610 

Kind  of  Piers 

Stone   2 

Wood    695 

Rental  for  use  of  Piers  and  Bulkheads $6,076,133.51 

Wharfage  collected   244.351.43 

Ferry  rent,  other  than  Municipal  (6  months  to  June  30,  1918)*. .       153,303i6 

Repairs  and  maintenance  and  payrolls  exclusive  of  ferries 483,405.99 

Municipal  Ferry  receipts  (6  months  to  June  30,  1918)* 648,942.75 

The  city's  jurisdiction  extends  in  general  to  the  pier  head  line 
established  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Ship  Channels  are  dredged  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  from  the 
city  line  on  the  North  River  to  the  ocean. 

Width  of  entrance  to  channel  2,000  feet. 

The  developed  waterfront  of  the  City  of  Nevsr  York  is  increasing 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  tonnage  of  the  port ;  and  the  large  un- 
developed areas  indicates  the  capacity  of  the  city  to  maintain  this 
rate  of  progress  for  many  years  to  come.  The  additional  possible 
wharfage  by  improvements  under  consideration  amounts  to  4  miles. 

LITERAGE   AND    FLOATAGE  LIMITS 
[From  Information  supplied  by  the  Commissioner  of  Docks.] 

The  free  lighterage  and  floatage  limits  in  New  York  harbor  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  various  railroad  companies  are  as  follows: 

North  River 

New  York  side — Battery  to  One  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  street. 
New  Jersey  side — National  Storage  Dotks,  Communipaw,  to  and  including 
Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 

East  River  and  Hari.em  River 

New  York  side — Battery  to  Jerome  Avenue  Bridge,  including  Harlem  River 
side  of  Ward's  and  Randall's  Islands. 

Brooklyn  side — From  Pot  Cove,  Astoria,  to  and  including  Newtown  and 
Dutch  Kills  Creek  and  points  in  Wallabout  Canal  west  of  Washington 
Avenue  bridge,  and  to  Hamilton  Avenue  bridge,  Gowanus  Canal,  and 
to  and  including  Sixty-ninth  street,  South  Brooklyn,  (Bay  Ridge). 

New  York  Bay 

Points  on  north  and  east  shore  of  Staten  Island  between  Bridge  Creek,  (Arl- 
ington) and  Clifton,  both  inclusive,  and  including  Shooter  Island. 

Points  on  the  New  Jersey  Shore  of  New  York  bay  and  on  the  Kill  van  Kull 
between  Constable  Hook  and  Avenue  C,  Bayonne  City,  opposite  Port 
Richmond,  S.  I. 
Deliveries  beyond  the  Hamilton  Avenue  bridge  for  Gowanus  Canal  and  be- 

fond  the  Washington  Avenue  bridge,  Wallabout  Canal  and  for  points  in  Mott 
laven  Canal,  shall  be  subject  in  every  case  to  extra  towing  charges. 

•Jurisdiction   over  the  ferries— municipal  and  privately  operated — was  transferred  July 
1,  1918,  to  the  Department  of  Plant  and  Structures.  Municipal  Building. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE   NEW  YORK  CLEARING  HOUSE 

Prepared  from  statistics  furnished  by  William  J.  Gilpin,  Manager. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  has  been  in  operation  sixty-five 
and  a  quarter  years.  Its  aggregate  transactions  during  that  period 
ending  December  31,  1918,  amounted  to  $3,318,691,609,185.46. 

It  was  organized  on  the  11th  of  October,  1853,  and  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  sixty- two  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  the  Assist- 
ant Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York. 

The  aggregate  transactions  since  its  organization  to  January  1, 
1919,  were  as  follows : 

EXCHANGES 

Years  ending  October  1. 

1918 $174,524,179,628  72 

1917 181,534,031,387  84 

1916 147,180,709,461  18 

1915 90.842,707,723  90 

1914 $89,760,344,971  31 

1913 98,121.520,297  15 

1912 96,672,300,863  67 

1911 92,420,120,091  67 

1910 102,553,959,069  28 

1909 99.257,662,411  03 

1908 73,630,971,913  18 

1907 95,315,421,237  96 

1906 103,754,100,091  25 

1905 91,879,318,369  00 


943,365,719,315  50 


Total  Fourteen  years $1,537,447,346,917  14 

Previous  Ten  Year  Periods: 

1894   to    1904 $520,419,582,915  67 

1884    to    1894 325,804,291,394  95 

1874    to    1884 324,320,960,572  64 

1864   to    1874 298,582,884,469  96 

1854   to    1864 90,790,146,397  47 

Total  Fifty  years $1,559,917,865,750  69 

Octobei   11,  18.S3,  to  October  1,  1854 5,750,455,987  06 

October     1,  1918,  to  January  1,  1919 49,180,181,775  86 


Total  Exchanges,  Oct.  1853,  to  Jan.,  1919 $3,152,295,850,430  75 

BALANCES 

Years  ending  October  1. 

1918 $17,255,062,671  17 

1917 12,147,791,432  60 

1916 8,561,624,447  46 

1915 5,340,846,740  16 

1914 -^02  16 

1913 34  69 

1912 n  57 

1911 13  05 

1910 56  90 

1909 28  37 

1908 71  41 

1907 _,„.,„.,. J8  35 

1906 3,832,621,023  87 

1905 3,953,875,974  80 


43,112,436,465  17 


Total  Fourteen  years $86,417,761,756  56 

X 
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Brought  forward $86,417,761,756  56 

Previous  Ten  Year  Periods: 


1894  to  1904. 

1884  to  1894. 

1874  to  1884. 

1864  to  1874. 

1854  to  1864. 


$27,117,624,558  91 

16,193,007,991  84 

14,767,073,255  50 

11,928,686,969  59 

4,380,899,523  10 


Total  Fifty  years 

October  11,  1853,  to  October   1,  1854. 
October    1,  1917,  to  January  1,  1919. 


74,387,292,298  94 

297,411,493  69 

5,293,293,205  52 


Total  Balances,  October,  1853,  to  January,  1919 $166,395,758,754  71 

Total  Exchanges 3,152,295,850,430  75 


Total  Transactions $3,318,691,609,185  46 

The  average   Exchanges  a  day  during  the  years   1917  and   1918  were  as 
follows  : 

Ending  October  1,  1917 $601,106,064  20 

"      1,  1918 575.987,389  53 

The  average  Balances  a  day : 

Eliding  October  1,  1917 $40,224,474  94 

"       1,  1918 56,947,401  55 

Statement  showing  the  Clearing  House  Transactions  for  each  month  from 
January  1  to  December  31,  1918,  ivith  Loans,  Specie,  Legal  Tenders  and 
Net  Demand  Deposits  of  the  Associated  Members  and  the  Percentage  of 
Reserve  to  Net  Deposits  of  Banks  and  Trust  Companies. 


1918 

January   , 

February  

March   

April    

May    

June   

July  

August    

September    . . . 

October   

November    . . . 
December 


>9  QO 
i4  86 
10  79 
16  50 
'0  35 
[9  97 
)0  61 
;3  66 
J9  40 
15  78 
)1  88 
58  20 


Total   for  the  year $178,533,248,781  90 


Loans 

January   54,129.937,000 

February  4,171,306,000 

March   4,276,473,000 

April    4,305,514,000 

May   4,514,505,000 

June    4.523,700.000 

July  4.385,436,000 

August    4,402,296,000 

September 4,526,086,000 

October     4,655251,000 

November 4,749,353.000 

December    4,628,381,000 


Specie 

$85,649,000 
80,056.000 
74,710.000 
76,679,000 
76,812,000 
72,215,000 
66,334,000 
63,155,000 
60,246,000 
59.838,000 
60,238,000 
58,997,000 


Balances 

$1,371,468,711  23 
1,181.754,371  66 

16  M 

rz  19 

7457 

225 

3194 

13  30 

il  43 

1,878,846,858  11 

1.674.784.616  54 

1,739,661,730  87 

$18,257,013,610  43 


Pcrcenfge 

of  Resent 

to  Net  Dem. 

Deposits 

Fed.  Res. 

Members. 

15.00 

15.30 
14.13 
14.70 
14.58 
14.28 
14.82 
14.89 
14.31 
14.38 
14.81 
14.86 
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TO  NsT  Demand  Dbfosits 
Pes  Csnt.of  Rssesvs 


1918  Legal  Tenders 

January $19,340,000 

February  16,795,000 

March    15,238,000 

April  14,953,000 

May  14,965,000 

June    14,827,000 

Julv   13,504,000 

August    13,494.000 

September    13,322,000 

October   14,101,000 

November  14,135,000 

December    15,512,000 

Total  Exchanges  for  the  year  ending  _ , 
Balances         "  *'  " 


31,  1918. 


State  Banks 
19.44 

18.77 
19.03 
19.40 
18.91 
18.77 
18.55 
18.55 
18.23 
18.44 
19  06 
19.40 


Trust  Cos. 
15.11 
15.09 

14.86 
15.42 
15.49 
15.30 
15.02 
15.41 
14.61 
15.24 
15.04 
15.17 


$178,533,248,781  90 
18,257,013,610  43 


Total  Transactions  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1918    $196,790,262,392  33 


BALANCES   TO    CLEARINGS 


The  following  are  the  percentages  of  balances  to  total  clearings 
during  sixteen  years  ending  October  1 : 


1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 


Per  cent 


9.88 

1910 

6.69 

1909 

5.82 

1908 

5.87 

1907 

5.71 

1906 

5.24 

1905 

5.22 

1904 

4.74 

1903 

Per  cent 
4.09 

4.22 
4.63 
4.00 
3.69 
4.33 
5.20 
4.68 


LOANS   AND  DISCOUNTS 

Statement  of  Proportion  of  Loans  of  National  Banks  in  Different  Parts 
OF  THE  Country,  June  29,  1918 

Amount  Per  Cent,  of  Whole 

New  York $2,219,496,000  21.9 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis 657,441,000  6.5 

Other  Reserve  Cities 3,128,294,000  30.8 

All   Reserve   Cities $6,005,231,000  59.2 

Country  Banks  4,130,611,000  40.8 

Total    United    States '. $10,135,842,000  100.00 

\ 
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CLEARINGS  AND  FAILURES 

Calendar  Years  1917  and  1918 

Statistics  of  liabilities  of  defaulting  commercial  firms,  in  the  State 

of  New  York  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  reported  to  R.  G.  Dun 

&  Co.,  are  compared  with  figures  of  bank  clearings  for  the  State  of 

New  York  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  follows : 

Defaulted  Liabilities  Bank  Clearings 

/ ' V  . "^ » 

1918             1917  1918                 1917 

New  York  State $41,4o5.718        $45,726,020  $180,590,777,830       $179,276,884,543 

Outside  New  York  State..         121,564,266        136.715,351  148,148,104.428         124,739,136,530 

Total  United  States $163,01fi,979      $182,441,871  $328,744,882,258       $304,016,021,073 

PlRCSM TAGS  OF  WHOLX 

Liabilities                                                 Clearings 
, * ,  , ^ . 

1918  1917  1916  1918  1917  1916 

New  York  State 25.43  25.06  19.90  54.94  58.97  62.07 

Outside  New  York  State         74.57  74  94  80.10  45.06  41.03  87.98 

Total  United  States 100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 

The  amount  of  defaulted  liabilities  in  the  State  last  year,  of 
$41,455,713,  was  9.3  per  cent,  less,  while  for  the  country  outside  of 
New  York  State  there  was  a  decrease  of  11.08  per  cent.,  from  that 
of  the  year  before.  For  the  whole  United  States  the  decrease  was 
10.7  per  cent. 

Bank  clearings  for  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  calendar  year 
1918  comprised  54.94  per  cent,  of  the  business  exchanges  of  the  en- 
tire country,  leaving  45.06  per  cent,  for  the  territory  outside  of  New 
York  State. 

During  1918  bank  clearings  for  New  York  City  increased  0.634  per 
cent,  over  those  of  the  year  preceding.  The  clearings  of  New  York 
City  comprised  54.30  per  cent,  of  the  total  United  States  clearings  as 
given  in  Dun^s  Review.  The  clearings  of  New  York  City  far  exceed 
those  of  the  five  next  largest  cities  of  the  country,  compared  in  the 
following  table : 

BANK  CLEARINGS  1917  and  1918  Calendar  Years 

1918 1917 

New  York  City |178.«3^48,782  |177,404,9M.5» 

Chicago    |25.930;200,307  $24,974,974,478 

Boston     15,637.209,010  12,008,248,899 

Philadelphia  19,716.992,483  17,197,756,888 

St.    Louis    7.888,846.910  6,967,495,805 

Pittsburgh    5,761,511,498  4,021,782.887 

Total  five  cities 74,884,760,268        65,825,206,457 

Rest  of  United  States 75,326,878,208  60,785,849,027 

Total   United    States $328,741,882,258  $804,016,021,078 
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NATIONAL  BANKS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

[Aggregate  of  Important  Items  at  Dates  Specified.] 
Compiled  from  Reports  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


tm  No. 

February      14 37 

May              14 87 

July              15 87 

September    28 87 

November    27 87 

February       5 87 

April            28 38 

June             23 38 

September     1 38 

November    19 39 

UM 

January       31 38 

March          29 88 

June             30 39 

September     1 39 

November    10 39 

ItU 

January         7 89 

March            7 39 

June               7 40 

September     1 40 

December      5 3? 

1112 

February      20 39 

April            18 39 

June             14 37 

September     4 37 

November    26 37 

Ills 

February       4 37 

April              4 87 

June               4 36 

August           0 86 

October        21 36 

1914 

January       18 86 

March            4 85 

June             80 83 

September    12 88 

October        31 33 

December    31 33 

1918 

March            4 33 

May                1 83 

June             23 33 

September     2 83 

November    10 88 

December     81 83 


Surplus 

and 

Total 

Capital 

Profits 

Deposits 

Resources 

$112,724,070 

$138,441,178 

$1,186,877,908 

$1,521,168,733 

112.780,000 

140,661.565 

1.306,104.777 

1.647,079.»4 

112,780,000 

136,661.668 

1,351.225.762 

1,675,177348 

112,800,000 

139.806,681 

1,456.150,277 

1.780.840,3(B 

112,800,000 

140.147.435 

1.518382,197 

1.833.112.9M 

112,800,000 

143.021,426 

1.416,416,668 

1.732,200  JO 

114,000.000 

147,126,601 

1,462,307,725 

1,782,755,219 

114,000,000 

149,232,398 

1,498.214.098 

1.816,97Ji32 

114,500.000 

150,249.443 

1,792,154.121 

114,700,000 

152,715,222 

1,809,388.790 

1,642,889.579 

115,700,000 

155,259.948 

1.410.887.195 

1.7S2.562.S04 

115,700,000 

159.727.210 

1,824,686,499 

1.658.892.81a 

117,900,000 

160,176.555 

1.407.009.188 

1.746.392.IW 

119,900.000 

165,861,230 

1,818.826,744 

1.664,767,464 

119.960,000 

167.481.165 

1,281,797.787 

1,631.064.376 

119.900.000 

167,572,710 

1.170,499.445 

1,516,224,373 

120,400.000 

171.408.208 

1.400.576.585 

1,749,500.87 

121,400.000 

172.164,129 

1.476.127,179 

1.827.885.979 

121,400,000 

165.628465 

M16,892.8S7 

1.764.644,681 

121,200,000 

167,393.555 

1.815.808,529 

1,666.614.491 

121.200,000 

168.840.809 

1,497.858.852 

1.849.5n.233 

121,700.000 

169,742,713 

1,417.420,818 

1,768,422.656 

118,200,000 

165,874.221 

1,481.290,859 

l,824.364i52 

120.200,000 

169,352,956 

1.414.976.042 

1.762,7r.538 

120,200,000 

171,491,005 

1.380,718.609 

1.682.27S.U0 

120,200,000 

173,876.064 

1.452,987,608 

1,^.441.S45 

120.200,000 

175.871,538 

1.341,502.838 

1.696.235^43 

119,700,000 

176.441.789 

1.837.140.420 

1,692,944.644 

119.700,000 

178,653,449 

1,295.765.856 

1,655.642.673 

119.700,000 

180.285.393 

1,860,409,232 

1.722,684.714 

119,700,000 

179,182,455 

1.4I0J48.226 

1,767,226.675 

118.500,000 

182,644.653 

1.566,113.001 

1,924,304.431 

112,900,000 

174,846.875 

1.587^0,970 

1.930,711.376 

112.900.000 

184,012,485 

1,401,617,985 

1,888,575.186 

112.900.000 

178.957,491 

1.406.504.381 

1,911,667.677 

112,900,000 

178,260.259 

1.506.891,018 

1.869340.138 

112,900,000 

180.980,310 

1,626,497,804 

1,975.741.95« 

112,900,000 

179.925.397 

1,856,420,497 

2.203.782.965 

112,900.000 

183.888.818 

1,806,917.562 

2.15632S.711 

112,900,000 

184.632,545 

2.024.850.447 

2.410.4l7i58 

114,150,000 

187.719,000 

2.440,500.000 

2.844.763.888 

114.150.000 

184.809.000 

2.586,466.000 

2.9tt.7$3.888 
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National  Banks  tn  the  City  of  New  York — (Continued.) 


mc  No. 

March  7 33 

May  1 33 

June  30 33 

September    12 33 

November    17 33 

December    27 33 

1917 

March  5 33 

May  1 33 

June  20 33 

September    11 34 

November    20 34 

December     31 •SO 

1918 

March  4 •SO 

May  10 ^49 

June  29 "49 

August         81 '49 

November      1 *Zii 

December     31 38 


Capital 

Surplus 

and 
Profits 

Total 
Deposits 

Resources 

1111,150.000 

$188,574,000 

$2,469,645,000 

$2,897,587,000 

114,150,000 

189.548,000 

2,650,881,000 

3,087,332,000 

114.150,000 

191.507,000 

2,  r^O  417,000 

2,882.850,000 

114.350,000 

.  196,108,000 

2,429,244,000 

2.871,634,000 

119,450,000 

199,566,000 

2.706,989,000 

3,144,614.000 

119.450,000 

202.300.000 

2.502,319,000 

2,945,113.000 

119,950,000 

206.883.000 

2,723.264.000 

3,159,044.000 

119,950,000 

207.892,000 

2,830,438,000 

3,275,258,000 

119,950,000 

211,833,000 

2.738,461,000 

3,371,589,000 

122,700,000 

217,480,000 

2,811,027,000 

3,350,861.000 

128.400,000 

217,710,000 

3,388.376,000 

4,095,859,000 

•126,225,000 

•217,255,000 

•3.239,151,000 

•3,924,163,000 

•126,725,000 

•224,362,000 

•3.134,004,000 

•3,792.808,000 

125,725,000 

227.258,000 

3.199,400,000 

3,931,338,000 

125,725,000 

228,120,000 

3,130,446,000 

3,796,014,000 

125,725,000 

238,528,000 

2,894,715,000 

3,692.726,000 

•128,000,000 

•241,068,000 

•8.252,120,000 

•4,205,904,000 

126,250,000 

238,850,000 

3,492,234.000 

4,392.947,000 

•  The  Comptroller's  abstract  of  the  reports  of  condition  of  National  Banks  from  Dec.  31, 
1917,  to  Aug.  31,  1918,  inclusive,  combined  the  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  nearby  country 
banks;  that  is,  eleven  country  banks  and  five  Brooklyn  banks  were  included  under  New 
York  City.  On  Nov.  1,  1918,  the  Comptroller  placed  the  eleven  country  banks  in  the  State 
of  New  York  classification,  excluding  them  from  the  New  York  City  figures. 

National  and  State  Banks,  Trust  Companies  and 

Savings  Banks  in  New  York  City. 

[Aggregate  **of  Important  Items  at  close  of  years  specified] 

Number  t  Capital 

of  and  Surplus  Totah  Total 

Institutions  and  Profits  Deposits  Resources 

1908 151  $577,599,364  $3,519,122,237  $4,270,092,471 

1909 150  598,373,934  3,467,832,718  4,240.482,781 

1910 147  632,419,568  3,428,747.240  4,179,854,501 

1911 135  624.757,500  3,606,046.773  4,379.105,387 

1912 124  630,403.245  3,569.690,268  4,352,446,604 

1913 122  630,062.984  3,602,027,429  4,893,041,751 

1914 118  622,400,738  3.933,096,001  4.685,265,437 

1915 •..  116  646,715,563  5,804,878,080  6,638,503,005 

1916 117  717,028,033  5,962,575,814  6,928,615,865 

1917 •137  733,375,953  6,840,488,593  8,239,910,027 

1918 *\2\  765,098,011  7,119,992,856  8,782,228,541 

*  The  Comptroller  of  the  National  Banks  added  eleven  county  banks  and  five  Brooklyn 
banks  to  the  New  York  City  classification  on  December  31,  1917,  but  with  the  "call"  on 
November  1.  1918,  the  eleven  county  banks  were  dropped  and  reclassified. 

+  Savings  Banks  in  Xew   Yoik  State  have  no  capital   stock. 
•*The  totals  included  here 

a  Deposits  include  due  Banks,  Trust  Companies  and   Reserve  Agents,  United  Slates 
deposits  and  deposits  of  United  States  disbursing  officers.    Dividends  are  not  included. 

O 
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NATIONAL  BANKS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


[Aggregate  of  Important  Items  at  Dates  Specified.] 
Compiled  from  Reports  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


19M  No. 

February      14 417 

May  14 420 

July  15 423 

September    23 424 

November    27 425 

February       5 429 

April  28 430 

June  23 435 

September     1 438 

November    16 440 

1110 

January        31 441 

March  29 444 

June  80 447 

September     1 449 

November    10 453 

1911 

January         7 452 

March  7 452 

June  7 458 

September     1 462 

December      5 464 

1912 

February      20 467 

April  18 468 

June  14 467 

September     4 471 

November    26 472 

19U 

February       4 473 

April  4 474 

June  4 474 

August  9 476 

October        21 477 

1914 

January       18 477 

March  4 477 

June  30 481 

September    12 479 

October        81 480 

December    31 479 

1915 

March  4 479 

May  1 479 

June  23 478 

September     2 482 

November    10 482 

December     31 480 


Surplus 

and 

Total 

Capital 

Profits 

Deposits* 

Resources 

$158,476,170 

$177,624,604 

$l,446.052,3n 

$1,951,320.(07 

158,657,320 

181,381,187 

1,623.897.387 

2,087.423,882 

158.782,320 

177.001.585 

1,675,281,147 

2,121,046,700 

158,989.600 

180.797,295 

1,792,369.487 

2,239,117,132 

159.067,100 

182,792,860 

1.860.513.717 

2^470,840 

159,767,965 

185,237,005 

1.760,551.232 

2.200.811.755 

161.091,178 

190.820,999 

1,813,492.995 

2,261.687.481 

161.227,458 

193.364,747 

1,856,175,820 

2.308,834,321 

162,249,970 

194.735,072 

1,830,721,017 

2,291,474.6SS 

163,523,210 

198.804,879 

1,685,810,256 

2.152.669,811 

164.639,600 

200,599.006 

1.887.782,293 

2.258.495.14i 

165,271,120 

20C.067.324 

1,697,651,827 

2,166.232.064 

167.712,390 

205.895,666 

1.885.060.750 

2,261.747.442 

169,817,100 

212,496,338 

1.705,027,885 

2,187.6I0.«M 

170,181,887 

215,823,654 

1,681,909.796 

2,170.067481 

169,948.789 

214,644,268 

1,566,756,164 

2,050,455,711 

170,484.120 

219,352,008 

1,803.279.209 

2,290,153.924 

171.367,370 

221,106,607 

1,892,064,502 

2.883.294.277 

172,143,369 

215,261.367 

1,837.748,868 

2.327.356.7N 

172,244,650 

218,705,191 

1.746,282,673 

2,240,998,251 

172,506,898 

219.922,391 

1,988,707,632 

2,434.I49.66S 

172,985,495 

2^1,791.695 

1,868,961.778 

2.360W«« 

169,441,610 

218,268.155 

1,930,794,789 

2.420.450,711 

171,600,485 

222.389,063 

1,876.661,165 

2.372.288,794 

172,172,100 

227,464,463 

1,795.077,265 

2,299,118,871 

172,207,100 

228.596,103 

1.917,499,541 

2,420,534.145 

172,432.100 

231.759.291 

1,805,260.983 

2,318,405,« 

172,794.600 

232,491,902 

1.802,732,104 

2,314,427,JII 

172,882.100 

234.554,733 

1,765.145.854 

2,280,25S.»44 

173.365,811 

238.555,439 

1,852453,637 

2,370,967,711 

173.388.370 

236.370.260 

1.891.680,886 

2.402,661,00 

172,219.760 

240.722.931 

8,061.858,057 

2.578,888,MI 

166.758.080 

232.824.489 

2,089,987,906 

2,592,573,0II 

166.419,000 

210.945.087 

1.890,296,155 

2.540,979.172 

166.450,100 

236.237.254 

1.888,851,006 

2,562.S»,«II 

166,425,100 

234,575,028 

1,981.908,288 

2,509,110,1N 

166,250,100 

237.948.147 

2,090,006.700 

2,59744«.W 

166.250,100 

237,262.698 

3.836,406,548 

2,841354.i« 

166.150,100 

241,360.846 

2,298,909,979 

2,808.802.I41 

166,218,610 

241,663.747 

2,528,764.136 

8,070.7«l,« 

167,700,000 

246.319,000 

8,964,627,000 

8,525,#41.0II 

167,551,000 

240,764.000 

8.054,885.000 

8.618,744.0I0 
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National  Banks  in  the  State  of  New  Yo^k— (Continued.) 


191C  No. 

March  7 481 

May  1 «1 

June  80 477 

September    12 478 

November    17 476 

December    27 475 

1917 

March  5 475 

May  1 475 

June  20 470 

September    11 478 

November    20 480 

December     81 480 

1118 

March  4 480 

May  10 470 

June  29 479 

August         81 479 

November     1 481 

December    81 480 


Surplus 

and 

Total 

Capital 

Profits 

Deposits  a 

Resources 

$167,596,000 

$246,102,000 

$3,011,885,000 

$3,595,357,000 

167,618.000 

247,976.000 

8.218.617,000 

3.809.997.000 

167.855,000 

248.329,000 

8,016.250.000 

8,603,716,000 

167,911,000 

254.028.000 

8,006.214.000 

8,603,303,000 

172.103.000 

258^75.000 

8.304,315.000 

8,895.762.000 

171,028,000 

261.034,000 

8.087.725.000 

3.683.227.000 

172,466.000 

264,998,000 

8.815.283.000 

3.903.225,000 

172,288.000 

266,600,000 

3,^6.793,000 

4,044,851,000 

172.308.000 

270.W0,000 

8,349.790.000 

4.144.506.000 

175.448.000 

276.402.000 

3.441.508,000 

4,141.677,000 

176.245,000 

2n,538.000 

4.062.068.000 

4,955,967.000 

176,255,000 

271,015,000 

8.822.889.000 

4,685,659.000 

177.055,000 

279,511,000 

8.724,545,000 

4.650.662.000 

176,080,000 

282,830.000 

8.824.608.000 

4.748.181,060 

176,080,000 

282.661,000 

8.734.368.000 

4.582.955.000 

176,105,000 

294,194,000 

3.495.716.000 

4.481,426,000 

177,246.000 

298,398,000 

3,906.285,000 

5.079.146.000 

176.905.000 

294,046,000 

4.121,733.000 

5,242,767.000 

NATIONAL   AND   STATE   BANKS   AND   TRUST   COMPANIES 
IN   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

[Aggregate  of  Important  Items  of  all  banks  of  deposit  and  discount  in 

New   York  City  at  close  of  years  specified.] 

Surplus 

Number  of                                and                   Total  Total 

Institutions    Capital              Profits              DeposUs  Resources 

1907 124       $189,545,000         $314,885,573         $1,932,667,528  $3,121,098,488 

I90g 119         186.525.000          334.381,601           2,780,544.275  8.455,834.561 

W !!.!!..! 118         190.025.000          852,326,221           2,681.838,707  3.876.869.636 

1910 115         208.156.000          867,604,610          2,620,853,021  3,289.323.163 

1911...... 104         195.006.000          368,493,105           2,763,876,180  8,449.486.782 

1912...*..* 96         199,600,000           369.430.993          2,705,599.905  8.395,841,647 

1913..*..'. 91         200,700.000          870.645.260          2.712.428,820  3.404.770.948 

191l]]**]]] 90         194.200.000           857,025.485           3,025,332.461  8.706.292,479 

1915 88         193.100,000          874,568,248          4.878,617.476  5,628,085.887 

1918.]' 89         210.900.000          411,800.358           4.970,171,755  5,841.828,416 

1917..*.'.' ♦109         284,951,600          418,080,925           5,842,241,899  7,155,641,520 

1918!.!!!.!.. •OS         240,050,000          480.465,515           6,103,372,459  7,677,863,420 

•  The  Comptroller  of  the  National  Banks  added  eleven  county  banks  and  five  Brooklyn 
banks  to  the  New  York  City  classification  on  Dec.  31,  1917.  but  with  the  "call"  on  Novcm- 
kcr  1,  1918,  the  eleren  county  banks  were  dropped  and  reclassified. 
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STATE    BANKS   OF    DEPOSIT   AND  DISCOUNT   IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE 


[Aggregate  of  Important  Items  reporled  by  the  Superintendent 

Dates  Specified.] 

Surplus 

and  Total 

19H  No.  Catital                Profits  Deposits 

March           25 197  $32,928,000           $43,587,093  $128,034,812 

June              17 200  33,283,000  44.755,845  453,236.739 

August         31 200  34,537,129  46.047.841  444,856,973 

November    27 200  35,098,000  47,240,831  471,685,497 

1M9 

March           24 198  34,533,000  46,958.403  458,390,046 

April             28 198  34.573,000  47,622,230  469,012,630 

September    14 201  34,783.000  49,080,899  484,078,271 

November    16 202  31,833,000  49,306,466  470,562,707 

1910 

March           25 204  35,258,000  49.847,751  455,737.916 

June             30 202  34,148.000  48,731,545  477.044,513 

August         31 202  34.173,000  49.207,355  470,157,478 

November    10 203  34,273,000  50,637,539  519,319.671 

Itll 

February      28 200  33.503,000  50.160.743  507,037,824 

June               7 197  32,728.000  50,543.237  517,911,014 

September    29 197  32,188,974  50.024,914  523,432,606 

December     21 194  32,068,000  50,717,143  517,757,494 

IfU 

March           21 191  31,992,500  50.818,444  523.509,847 

June             14 190  31,848,000  50.935,470  542,470,634 

September     7 190  31,873.000  50,793,474  524,686,807 

December    26 192  31.648,000  51,820,485  524,084,698 

IfU 

March            7 190  32,253,000  51,470,300  518.440.957 

June               4 191  32.328.000  50,966.159  531.030.078 

September     9 195  33,478,000  52,583,925  523,041,335 

December      9 194  33.428,000  53,109,115  532.507.409 

1914 

March            2 195  33,725.400  53,520,889  594,725.002 

June             30 196  34,808,000  52,396.913  600,902,100 

September    12 196  35,308,000  53,055,016  557.280,000 

December     24 200  35,463,000  53.019,288  551,797,585 

1915 

March           19 201  35,538,000  52,362,700  579.111.234 

June              23 200  35.513,000  52,859,932  605,9n,618 

September    25 199  34.238,000  52,396,967  576,253,070 

December     31 202  31,963,000  53,799,657  696,536.857 

1916 

March           17 200  35.133,000  54,812,598  706.607,898 

June              30 203  35,558.000  54,810.372  719,854,252 

September    20 201  35.326,000  56,140,292  739,038,716 

November    29 201  35,781,300  58,386,261  796.615,675 

1917 

February      28 205  36,188.000  57,538,229  755,624.053 

June              20 209  36,538,000  56,897.246  786.9n,415 

September     8 210  36.373,600  55.456,602  715.773,785 

November     14 211  36,549,600  57,618,443  819,341.180 

1918 

March           14 211  36,666,137  56,948.405  777,029,557 

June              20 210  36.900.106  57,824,794  808.571,644 

September    10 209  37,497,306  68,975,157  818,629.192 

November      1 208  37,327,073  59,176,162  861,024,926 


of  Banks  at 


Resources 

$507,244,171 

533.592,633 

579,^87,752 

614,707.421 

576,628.554 
593,694.929 
623,746.671 
610.421.807 

553.078.499 
617,416.271 
581,825.682 
610.112.571 

597,631.221 
606,030.388 
611,833.854 
611,632.378 

615,681.006 
631.783.542 
614,631.940 
617.063,267 

608,287.575 
622,922.260 
616,932.781 
625.806.400 

690,478.098 
093.463,184 
658.768.361 
648.234.361 

674,185,ea 
702.518.47$ 
071.142,322 
793.423.884 

805.6n.ll2 
818,193,787 
840,7W,«0 
901,845^48 

862,623,281 
898,585,6»8 
826.780,»0 
932.437iSt 

900.797.451 

940,2}7,W 

978.581,058 

1.0Mi«.» 
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STATE  BANKS  OF  DEPOSIT  AND  DISCOUNT  IN   MANHATTAN 

[Aggregate  of  Important  Items  reported  by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  at 

Dates  Specified.] 

Total  Total 

!•••  No.  Capital  Surplus  Deposits  Resources, 

March          25 40  121,850.000  $32,639,231  $323,198,340  $379,711,799 

June              17 45  21,880,000  33,310,820  341,358,101  398,587,359 

August         31 44  21,914,129  33,335,812  321.662,613  428,901,961 

NovLinber    27 44  22,250,000  33.931,063  344,958.203  459,820,345 

im 

March           24 42  21,585,000  33,580,458  331,726,802  421.219.349 

April*          28 42  21,600,000  33,970,485  341,961,804  437.296,809 

September    14 42  21,600,000  35,106,240  346,889,703  456,109.071 

November    16 42  21,600,000  35,283,033  335.142,779  444.801,377 

1911 

March          25 42  21,600.000  35,849,990  322,558,163  388,814.885 

June             30 42  21,600,000  85,583,955  844,073.800  456.301,298 

August         31 41  21,550.000  35,833,343  332,912,364  416,137,332 

November    10 41  21,560,000  36,739,810  378,702,719  440,760,428 

1911 

February     28 40  20,750,000  36,403,045  368.083,819  431,479,509 

June               7 86  19,950,000  36,255,479  375,053,513  435.727.520 

September   29 34  19,445,974  35.996,787  376.538,890  436,289,940 

December    21 33  19,350,000  36,156,553  869,346,839  433,462.712 

1912 

March          21 32  19,100,000  36.127,256  374,451,839  436,604,731 

June              14 31  19,200,000  36.257,127  390,631,710  450,810,210 

September     7 31  19,200,000  36,290,779  368,732,339  429,014.841 

December    26 31  19,200.000  37.064,927  369.889,843  433,216,734 

19U 

March            7 32  19,750,000  37,049,778  313,664,447  423.481,634 

June               4 82  19,750,000  36.765,935  373,352,698  435.977.810 

September     9 83  19,850.000  37,090.632        '     360,174,259  422,679,291 

December      9 32  19.800,000  37,356,552  866,176,011  427,824,415 

1914 

March            2 31  20,037,400  37,753,685  427,960,561  492,052,331 

June             30 33  20,250.000  36,639,154  416,445,962  476,876,985 

September    12 33  20,850,000  37.258,004  377,879,367  445,863,099 

December    24 38  20,850,000  37.414,272  380,128.535  443,045.565 

1915 

March           19 83  20,950,000  36.919,980  398,580,537  460,861,216 

June             23 33  20.950,000  37,075,845  420,340,545  483.432,196 

September   25 31  19,350,000  36,378.266  382,912,462  444,031.406 

December    31 32  19,500,000  87,155,191  489,794.071  ,   551,730,700 

1916 

March           17 ;..  82  *  19,500.000  38,012,642  494,409.559  557,793,236 

June             30 88  19,600,000  37,901,565  494,715,021  557,671,748 

September   20 83  19,600.000  39,005,532  511,660,049  577,042,158 

Xovember    29 33  20,000,000  40,583,053  560,927,254  629,383.392 

1917 

February      28 34  20.100.000  40,099,075  513,239.542  583,667.016 

June              20 34  20,200.000  39,607,143  539,097,216  611,459,907 

September     8 34  19.775,600  38,506,722  458.577.653  528,026,184 

November    14 34  19,776,600  39,760,807  452.132,015  613,383,650 

1918 

March           14 33  19,768.387  39,030.027  510.740.158  585,258,703 

June              20 32  19,868,700  39.516.075  537.538,897  615,719.771 

September    10 32  20.550.000  40.560,854  535,515.329  639.893.251 

November      1 31  20.350.000  40.521.481  563.902.371  6C2,00J.145 
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TRUST 
[Aggregate  of  Important 


19M  ^'o. 

March           25 37 

June              17 38 

August          31 38 

November    27 •. 3S 

1M9 

March           24 38 

April             28 37 

September    14 37 

November    16 37 

1910 

March           25 35 

June              30 35 

August         31 35 

November     10 35 

1911 

February     28 34 

June                7 33 

September    29 32 

December     21 32 

1112 

March           21 30 

June              14 29 

September     7 29 

December     26 28 

191S 

March            7 26 

June               4 26 

September      9 26 

December      9 26 

1914 

March            2 26 

June             30 24 

September    12 21 

December    24 24 

1915 

March           19 24 

June              23 23 

September   25 23 

December     31 23 

1916 

March           17 23 

June             30 23 

September    20 23 

November    29 23 

1917 

February     28 23 

June              20 24 

September     8 25 

November    14 25 

1918 

March           14 25 

June              20 24 

September    10 24 

November      1 24 


COMPANIES  IN   MANHATTAN 

Items  reported  by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  at 
Dates  Speeified.] 

Surplus 

and  Total 

Capital  Profits  Deposits  Resources 

$49,825,000         $137,242,614  $009,306,835  $838,531,^20 

50,775,000  153,605.703  781,318,263  1,022.2  JO.jjW 

50.775,000  156,069,260  857.249,397  1.096,231,416 

51.475.000  160,303,103  916,703.875  1,163,401,2« 


51.475,000 
50,725.000 
52,725,000 
54.725,000 

55,925,000 
56.706,000 
56,706,000 
56.706,000 

55,512.200 
54,206.000 
54,456.000 
54.456,000 

52.556.000 
55,075.000 
55,075,000 
60.200,000 

58.700,000 
58,700.000 
61,200.000 
61.200,000 

61,200,000 
60.450.000 
60,450.000 
60,450.000 

60,450,000 
59,450,000 
59,450,000 
59,450,000 

69,450  000 
69,450.000 
71,450.000 
71,450,000 

78,450.000 
83,450.000 
88.950.000 
88,950,000 

88,950,000 
93,450.000 
93,450.000 
93.450.000 


163,690,553 
162,267,423 
161,811,284 
164,327.966 

165,739,137 
160.248,063 
161,335,4n 
163,383,635 

164.538,787 
167,256.568 
162.988.760 
164,942,997 

159.095,161 
158,893.106 
160.172.935  • 
160.875,061 

157.802,031 
153.975,236 
152.554.400 
153,003,815 

155.003,474 
144,400.810 
140,961,890 
141,350,954 

143.904,597 
144,990,635 
145.616,282 
153,099.057 

160.810,538 
161,976,514 
163.700,745 
168,917,305 

167.862.080 
168,334,400 
162.901,400 
156.015,118 

155,073.481 
154.303.076 
157.320.233 
160.094.034 


1.020.706.189 
1,061,055,644 
1,143,172.444 
1,037,307.138 

1,030,436,248 

l,077.464,3n 

1.001,912.593 

960.352.515 

1.018,430.534 
1,140,504,936 
1.106,539.388 
1,078,720.812 

1.189,180.106 
1.221,407,447 
1,172,911.102 
1,004,996.363 

1,067,870.517 

1,067,744,123 

1.033.735,809 

985.843.0n 

1,105.162,065 
1,217.683,473 
1,104.970,227 
1,136,812.908 

1,244,234.693 
1.374,197,923 
1,506,692,036 
1,847,357.405 

2,189,109.234 
1,878.926.145 
1.840,815.209 
1.906,925^1 

2,003.282.520 
2,039,991.765 
2,027,370.400 
2.150.958,384 

2,021,617,346 
1,988,082,777 
1.970,787.437 
2,047.236,088 


1,264,6^1.239 
1,306.315,523 
1,387.M5.7M 

1.288.60S.680 

1,279.949.977 
1^.443,4n 
1,253.912.790 
1,217,498,359 

1,243.495,704 
1,402.220.271 
1.377.835,460 
1,349.409,529 

1,452.044,915 
1,502.109.459 
1.455.869.668 
1.280.349.803 

1.339.W1.S34 
1,337.85.<.700 
1,294.451.165 
1.254.261,819 

1.385.023,068 
1,470,642,776 
1.869.998,500 
1,898.408.784 

1,548,485,181 
1,657,762.857 
l.n8.4»4.958 
2,132,602,117 

2.189.109.284 
2.185.160.891 
2.170.348,269 
2.267,332,024 

2,379.075,327 
2,423.186.399 
2,401,025,214 
2,618,094.870 

2,546.899,672 
2,490.568,124 
2,566.694.895 
2.623,911275 
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TRUST  COMPANIES  IN   NEW  YORK   STATE 


[Aggregate  of  Important 


19M  No. 

March          25 85 

June             17 88 

August         31 8S 

November    27 87 

1M9 

March          24 87 

April             28 85 

September    14 85 

November    16 85 

mt 

March          25 84 

June             30 85 

August         31 87 

November    10 88 

1911 

February     28 87 

June               7 86 

September    29 84 

December    21 84 

1112 

March           21 81 

June             14 81 

September     7 82 

December     26 81 

im 

March            7 79 

June               4 80 

September     9 80 

December      9 80 

llli 

March           2 81 

June             30 79 

September    U 80 

December    24 81 

1115 

March          19 81 

June             23 80 

September   25 81 

December     31 82 

Iflf 

March          17 82 

June             30 87 

September   20 89 

November    29 90 

1117 

February      28 93 

June             20 95 

September     8 97 

November    14 99 

lilt 

March          14 99 

June             20 98 

September    10 98 

November      1 98 


ms  reported  by  the  Sup 
Dates  Specified.] 

erintendent 

of  Banks  at 

Capital 
165.800,000 
67,950,000 
67,950.000 
68,3.'i0,000 

Surplus 

and 

Profits 

$154,465,381 

171,972,2n 

175.288,342 

180,664,948 

Total 

Deposits 

$804,919,703 

992,454,982 

1,075,474,964 

1,137,444,850 

Resources 
$1,069,601,985 
1.272,732.049 
U55.3n.819 
1,426,659,559 

68.450.000 
67,400,000 
69,400,000 
71,400,000 

185,026,464 
183,708,176 
184.012,021 
186,077,188 

1,253,684,591 
1,293,941.482 
1,386,389,611 
1,273,968,634 

1,540.430.110 
1,581,955.899 
1,673,509,646 
1,568,115.829 

73.000.000 
74.181,000 
74,731,000 
74.931.000 

187.806.068 
181.379.415 
182.603.325 
185,661,593 

1,266,225,155 
1,323,879.889 
1,246,083,720 
1,206,583,954 

1,558.661.957 
1.622,113.895 
1.540,914,671 
1,508,177.326 

72,731,000 
71,731,000 
71,481,000 
71.481,000 

187,140.463 
190,697,489 
186.131,030 
188,676,616 

1,271.612,704 
1,406,168.505 
1,375,565,304 
1.342,270,020 

1,568,819,801 
1,711,598.061 
1,690,075.954 
1,656.335.661 

69.281,000 
72,025.000 
72,725,000 
77,850,000 

182,872,189 
183,032,061 
184.541,981 
185,286,988 

1,459.659.934 
1,495.586,610 
1.453,784,553 
1.275,731.272 

1,767.536.182 
1,821,889.070 
1,782,199,400 
1,598,555.823 

75,950.000 
76,050,000 
78.550,000 
78,650,000 

181,211,647 

175.849,354 

174,617,548 

'    174,941,802 

1,347,265,144 
1,349,117,331 
1.810,789,477 
1.263,091.564 

1,663,592.335 
1,662.025,118 
1,613.945,646 
1,574,656,207 

78,600,000 
78,600,000 
79,700.000 
80,400,000 

177.523,707 
166,860,986 
162,158.956 
162,552,043 

1.894,522,747 
1,517,151,157 
1.404.809,646 
1.437,030.984 

1,718,892,140 
1,812,445,413 
1,714,953.823 
1.740.598.437 

79.948,500 
78,950,000 
79,100,000 
79,600,000 

165,136,840 
166,287,437 
167.160,196 
176,744,861 

1,555,264,043 
1,696,733,169 
1,887,934,024 
2.200.577,111 

1.899.622.554 
2,025,589,547 
2,155,537,274 
2,532,892,786 

89,600,000 
90,450,000 
94,200,000 
94,600,000 

185,129.592 
187,620,920 
191,767.021 
198,865.173 

2,228.481.280 
2.271,416.180 
2,241,832,017 
2.325,875,624 

2,605.112.751 
2,626,857.605 
2,626.431.407 
2,744,317.081 

103,001,200 
109,156,700 
114,888.700 
115,260.700 

197,401,582 
196.348,400 
188,649.440 
183,176,027 

2,446.330,501 
2.494,615,124 
2,476,n0,754 
2.630,085.223 

2,881,636,765 
2,941,290.854 
2,914.064.632 
8,164,170,014 

115.475,200 
119,925,200 
119.932,200 
119.932,200 

182.213,087 
182,267,102 
185.527,925 
188,886,678 

2,475,853,107 
2,440,141,425 
2,426,734,875 
2,516,751,340 

3.084.003,468 
3,345.236.458 
8.126.664.799 
8.221,371.809 
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BANKING  STATISTICS  OF  THE  U5CITED  STATES  AND 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  COMPARED, 

EXCLUDING  TWELVE  FEDERAL 

RESERVE  BANKS  AS  OF 

JUNE  29  1918 

[Compiled  from  Report  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency] 

Per  cent. 

State  of  of  New 

United  States  New  York  York 

Number  of  Banks  Reporting 28,880  1,010  3.49 

Total   Resources    $40,726,438,514  $10,889,086,000  26.73 

Average  Resources  per  bank 1,410,195  10,781,273  

Loans  and   Discounts 22,514,602,064  5,887,545,000  26.15 

Bonds,    Stocks,   etc.    (investments)..  9,741.653,241  2,809,199,000  28.62 

Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers 5,136,603,795  1,242,717,000  24.19 

Cash   on    Hand 896,570,423  192,048,000  21.53 

Capital    2,351,587,559  334,104,000  14J0 

Surplus  and  Individual  Profits 2,719,023,954  717,764,000  26.39 

Individual   Deposits 27,808,472,756  7,138,810,000  25.67 

Due  to  Banks 3,595,062,376  1,444,216,000  40.17 

Total  resources  in  1912  were  $24,986,600,000  in  the  United 
States,  and  $6,680,574,246,  in  New  York;  in  1913,  $25,712,163,599 
in  the  United  States,  and  $6,469,207,695  in  New  York;  in  1914, 
$26,897,918,235  in  the  United  States,  and  $7,059,631,716  in  New 
York;  in  1915,  $27,804,129,677  in  the  United  States,  and  $7,504,- 
325,127  in  New  York;  in  1916,  $32,271,237,6%  in  the  United 
States,  and  $9,116,184,000  in  New  York;  in  1917,  $37,1 26,763, 15S 
in  the  United  States,  and  $10,222,572,000  in  New  York. 

*  Includes  rediscounts. 
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TEN  YEARS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BANK  SYSTEM   IN 
UNITED  STATES    ' 

[From  the  Annual  Financial  Remew  of  the  "Evening  Post."] 
The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  principle  items  of  the  returns  of  all  na- 
tional   banks  in   the   United   States   issued   Ave   times   a   year   by   the   Controller   of   the 
Currency: 


No.  of  Loans  and 

Date.  banks,  discounts. 

Jan.     81 7,045  15.229.503.475 

Mar.    29 7,082  5,432,093,195 

June    30 7,145  5,430,159.187 

Sept.      1 7,173  5.467,160,638 

Nov.    10 7,204  5,460,644,386 

19U- 

Jan.       5 7.213  5.402,646,352 

Mar.      7 7,216  5,558,038.050 

June      7 7,277  5,610,838.787 

Sept.      1 7,301  5,663,411.073 

Dec      5 7.328  5,659,109.826 

1912— 

Feb.     20 7,339  5,810.433.940 

Apr.     18 7,355  5,882,166,597 

June    14 7.872  5.953,904.431 

Sept.      4 7,397  6.040.841,270 

Nov.      6 7,420  6,058,982,029 

1111- 

Feb.       4 7,425  6,125,029,165 

Apr.       4 7,440  6,178,096.379 

June      4 7.473  6.143,028,132 

Aug.      9 7,488  6.168.555,525 

Oct.     21 7,509  6,260,877,853 

1914- 

Jan.      13 7,493  6,175,404.961 

Mar.      4 7,493  6,357,535,898 

June    30 7,525  6,430,069.214 

Sept.    12 7.538  6.400,767,386 

Dec.     31 7,581  6,347,636,510 

1915— 

Mar.      4 7.599  6.499,964,605 

May      1 7,604  6,643,887,951 

June    23 7,605  6,659,971,463 

Sept.     2 7.613  6,756,680,004 

Nov.    10 7,617  7,233,929.000 

Dec     31 7,607  7,357,732,000 

1916- 

Mar.      7 7,586  7.490,011,000 

May      1 7,578  7,606,428.000 

June    30 7,579  7.679.167,000 

Sept.    12 7,589  7,859,837.000 

Nov.     17 7,584  8,345.784,000 

Dec     27 7.584  8,340,626,000 

1917— 

Mar.      5......  7,581  8,712,862,000 

May      1 7,589  8,751.679,000 

June    20 7,604  8,818,312.000 

Sept.    11 7,638  9,055,248.000 

Nov.    20 7,656  9,53.5.527.000 

Dec     31 7,062  9,800.836.000 

1911- 

Mar.      4 7,670  9.139.225,000 

May     10 7,688  9.260,041,000 

June    29 7.705  9.620.402,000 

Aug.    31 7,728  9,493.666.000 


Bonds, 

securities, 

etc. 

f  1.075,866,326 
1,081,131,232 
1,086.495,088 
1,090,841.902 
1.099,671,339 


884.153.702 

926.945.935 

995,475.144 

1.018,004.910 

1,026,550,490 


1.028.940,025 
1,029,029.767 
1,046.619,585 
1.039.986.552 
1.036,942,064 


1,043.943.884 
1.051.481,767 
1.050.587,655 
1,040,422,273 
1,038,971,129 


1.020,494.711 

1.027,326,660 

1,015,981,897 

941,723.232 

988,157,510 


1.056,388.707 
1.158.107,945 
1.191,127.717 
1,219,214,503 
1.343,822,000 
1,375,149.000 


1.464,787.000 
1,525.567,000 
1.527.832,000 
1,624.627,000 
1,709,956,000 
1,725,347,000 


1.770,083,000 
1.856,983.000 
1,843,047.000 
1.863,621.000 
1.906.782.000 
1,870,967,000 


1.815,340.000 
1,757,588,000 
1,740,845,000 
1,695,070,000 


Lawful 
reserve. 

f  565.572.251 
867,380.538 
853,755.935 
884.806,245 
840,510,143 


836.267,357 
908,036,627 
946,331,109 
895,475,406 
862,794,196 


950,497.398 
931,689,162 
945,202.901 
895.950.984 
859,098,737 


933,417,231 

888,384,735 
913,982,640 
899,169,474 
889,632,454 


981,919,420 
968.067,116 
969,074.962 
903,706.348 
924,686,000 


1,009.621.000 
1.025,662.000 
1.102.439.000 
1,158.018.000 
1,212,960,000 
1,211.864,000 


1,164,808.000 
1,107,646,000 
1,124,106,000 
1,399,151.000 
1,437,515,000 
1,493,443.000 


1,564,194.000 
1,524.324.000 
1,482,317.000 
•1.539.711.000 
1.8S5. 71 1.000 
1.961.136.000 


1.891,708.000 
1.636.244,000 
1,530,578.000 
1,560,545.000 


Due  to 
other 
banks. 

S  1.003.593,463 

1,042,494.220 

936,535,468 

967,299.819 

979,040,308 


1,991,188,149 
2,224.719.276 
2,147,440,997 
2.088,187,241 
2,085,106,327 


2,381,214,432 
2.148,217,824 
2.178,263.417 
2,177,488.663 
2.101.805.783 


2.310.590,296 
2,202.345,537 
2,120,551,570 
2.108,550.410 
2,181,036,246 


2.210.502.592 
2.472.441,416 
2.185.902.630 
1.949.898,626 
1,869,722,719 


2,243,738,392 
2,226,526,004 
2.201.716.024 
2,459,607,984 
2,709,653,871 
2,727.168,000 


3.066.233.000 
2.985,959,000 
2.702.756.000 
2.008,512,000 
3,339,628,000 
3,248,929,000 


3.675.384.000 
3.370.558.000 
3.014.333.000 
1.848.463,000 
3,103,294,000 
3,190,517,000 


Individual 
deposits. 

15,190.835,219 
5,227,851,556 
5,287,216,313 
5,145,658,368 
5,304,788,306 


5,113,221,818 
5.304.624,091 
5,477,991,156 
5,489,995,011 
5,536,042.281 


5,630.559.231 
5,712.051,088 
5,825.461,168 
5.891,670.007 
5,944.561,069 


5.985.432.295 
5.968.787,045 
5,953,461,551 
5,761,338,731 
6,051,689.087 


6,072,064.752 
6,111,328,457 
6,268,692,429 
6,139,081,279 
6.346.362,249 


6,348.890,160 
6,661.581,358 
6,611,281,821 
6,762,182,713 
7.446.175,237 
7,641,259.000 


7.716.379.000 
8.136.018.000 
8.143.048,000 
8,445.649.000 
9,139,134,000 
9,003,042,000 


9.273.760.000 
9.696.459.00O 
9.521,648.000 
9.975.352.000 
10,338,813.000 
10,734,677,000 


3,297.969.000  10,454,825.000 
2,882,910,000  .  10,439.433,000 
2.796.561,000  10.181.739.000 
2.879,894,000    10,493,240.000 


•  The  new  reserve  requirements  were  effective  at  the  time  of  this  "call."  providing  that 
only  balances  with  Federal  reserve  banks  shall  count  as  lawful  reserve. 
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Dec. 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

July 

July 

July 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

May 

May 

May 

May 

April 

April 

April 

April 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


Sixty-First  Annual  Report— Part  II 
NEW  YORK  CLEARING   HOUSE  BANKS  IN   1918 

(From  the  Annual  Financial  Review  of  the  Evening  Post.) 

the  following  table  are  given  the  weekly  totals  of  different  accounts  of  New  York 
Clearing  House  banks  during  the  year  191H.     The  average  figures  are  given  for  sur- 

cash  reserves,  loans,  deposits,  etc. 

Net  Vault  cash 

Excess  Loans  and  demand  Fed.  Res.  Res.  in  Fed.  Total,  all 

reserve.      investments.  deposits.  Mem.  Res.  vaults.  reserve. 

28....  $31,601,090  $4,6«2,606,000  $3,901,420,000  $110,101,000  $527,142,000  $547,391,000 

21....    67.519,100  4,660,546,000  3,912,230,000  107,915.000  564.^72,000  5H4,771.000 

m!!.!     6i!606,950  4,680,460,000  3,818,187,000  107,855,000  551.089,000  570,196.000 

55,576,350  4.628,381,000  3,783,115.000  108.045.000  536,716,000  556,354,000 

68,387,080  4,660,089,000  3,737,995,000  107,625.000  547,755,000  567,210.000 

64,408,510  4.752,172,000  3,834,407,000  108,056,000  552,311,000  571,876.006 

69!429!990  4,759,815,000  3,838,977.000  108,076,000  558,274,000  SH.SoS.OOO 

58,108.180  4.732.717,000  3,756.737.000  103,523,000  536,076,000  555.240.000 

52,436,070  4,749,353.000  3.708.353.000  105,494,000  524.471.000  543,155.000 

31,123,650  4,722,619,000  3,827,505,000  108,163,000  560,366,000  579.753,000 

42',318!920  4,674,318.000  3.792,671,000  104,791,000  525,647,000  544,113,000 

43.811,030  4,688,552,000  3,741,780.000  102,966,000  520,157,000  539,130,000 

5li531,680  4,655,251,000  3,761,111,000  100,020,000  530.430,000  549,345,000 

4l!l61,480  4,579,336,000  3.745,682,000  101,632.000  518,320,000  536,972.000 

49,112.660  4,574,197.000  3,727.612.000  100,122,000  523.836,000  542,670.000 

29.739.630  4.520,408,000  3,714,826.000  101.234,000  502.936,000  521,838,000 

48,447,970  4,526.086,000  3,770,120,000  95,898,000  528,611,000  547,815,000 

44,816,000  4.447,703,000  3,645,434,000  98.622.000  508.571,000  527,943,000 

40.928,910  4,495.931,000  3.617,604,000  98,968,000  501.001,000  520.482,000 

86,242,100  4,537,736,000  3,621,507,000  99,565,000  496,870,000  516.237.000 

45,328.390  4,489,741,000  3,611,132,000  99,636,000  504.864,000  523,991,000 

66,763.280  4,402.296,000  3,606,535,000  99,935.000  525.601,000  544,869.000 

8,500,100  4,333,886,000  3.558,656.000  100.982,000  511,553.000  530.670,000 

50,272,250  4.370,068.000  3,619,866,000  103,223,000  511,199,000  530,138,000 

53,008,600  4,415,892,000  3,635,909,000  106,637,000  515,262,000  534,892.000 

65,691,210  4,385,430,000  3,M7,677,000  99,932,000  529,529,000  549.254,000 

141,880.210  4.418,002,000  3,705,930.000  98,591,000  610,627,000  633,802.000 

65,644,530  4,510,907,000  3.737,081,000  100,082.000  537,731,000  561.747,000 

54,247.870  4,546.763.000  3,715.849.000  101,200.000  529,475,000  554,330.000 

87,491,800  4,503,489,000  3.746.965,000  99,860,000  510.107,000  535,015.000 

47.115.320  4.523,700.000  3,724,045.000  101.167.000  617,142.000  541,819.000 

45,423.220  4,563.645.000  3,679.071,000  104,886^000  510,080,000  534,346,000 

49,539,740  4,594,885,000  3.635.222,000  107,590.000  507,355,000  631,767,000 

41,912,590  4,531,550.000  3,715.665,000  109.630.000  511,515,000  537,149,000 

59.239,790  4,514,505,000  8,760,054,000  105,688,000  633,788,000  559,463.000 

61,117.000  4,507.922.000  3.733,419.000  105.740.000  532.279,000  557,843.000 

54.851,910  4,494,148.000  3.768.698.000  104,235,000  530,454,000  556,110.000 

52,151,170  4,364.417.000  3.754.285,000  105,402,000  525,860,000  551.607.000 

63,726,630  4,3a5,514,000  3,758,815,000  103,000,000  537.668,000  563.797.000 

46,002.350  4,336,848,000  3.740,197,000  102,976.000  518,438,000  513,62^,000 

42.753,760  4,291,720,000  3,709,554,000  101.473,000  512.198,000  586,534.000 

47,736.160  4.318.841.000  3.672.387,000  101,654,000  613,005,000  536.816,000 

38,520.810  4,385,681,000  3,619,056,000  100,044,000  496.417,000  620.657,000 

40.383,760  4,276,473,000  3,569,136,000  99,198.000  491,308,000  515,957.000 

43,736,000  4,250,096,000  3,577,299,000  98,648,000  495,854,000  520,411,000 

54,975,290  4,198.323.000  3,650,791,000  99.587.000  616,446^000  541,204.000 

9....     95.909.200  4.195,274.000  3.679.153.000  98,166,000  559,602,000  586,506.000 

2....     82.587.610  4,171,396.000  3.654,381.000  102,777.000  543.317,000  569,977.000 

2c....     79.920.870  4.075,516.000  3,641.526,000  108,453,000  538,376,000  565.564,000 

19....     66.265,130  3,731,438,000  3.731,438.000  113,531.000  534,527,000  563,789.000 

12....     69.255.380  4.090.537.000  3.689.931.000  116,674,000  532,034,000  661.353,000 

5....    71,624.980  4,129,937,000  3,601,201.000  112,331,000  528,084,000  551.90S.000 


7.... 
30.... 
23.... 
16.... 

9.... 

2.... 
26.... 
19.... 
12.... 

5.... 
28.... 
21.... 
14.... 

7.... 
31.... 
24.... 
17.... 
10.... 

8.... 
27.... 
20.... 
13.... 

6.... 
29.... 
22.... 
15.... 


25.... 
18.... 
11.... 

4.... 
27.... 
20.... 
13.... 

6.... 
30.... 
23.... 
16.... 

9.... 

2.... 
23.... 
16.... 
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STATE    BANKING    INSTITUTIONS— 1918 

[Prepared  by  direction  of  the  Hon.  George  I.  Skinner,  Superintendent  of 
the  Banking  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York] 

The  following  are  the  number  and  resources  of  the  different 
classes  of  banking  and  co-operative  institutions,  including  private 
bankers  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Banking  Department  of 
New  York  on  December  31,  1918: 

Number 

Classes  of    Institutions                                Institutions  Total  Resources 

Bank  of  deposits  and  discounts 211  $1,020^41.730 

Savings  banks  141  2,231,461,928 

Trust  companies 99  3,221,371,809 

Private  bankers   84  19,670,503 

Safe  deposit  companies 51  10,406,332 

Investment  companies    25  95,400,400 

Security  companies 2  2,082,708 

Co-operative  savings  and  loan  associations 249  89,017,871 

Building   lot   association 1  24,203 

Credit  unions 39  568.034 

Personal   loan   companies 2Z  985,464 

Personal  loan  brokers 2  16,409 

Land  bank  of  the  State  of  New  York 1  667,662 

Total  resources 928              $6,691,915,053 

Increase  in  resources  over  previous  year 258,417,900 

Branches  in  this  State 202 

Branches  without  the  State 34 

Foreign   bank  agencies 28 

Total  number  of  institutions  and  branches..        1,192 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions  and  branches  was  from 
1,072  in  1915  to  1,114  in  1916,  to  1,146  in  1917,  and  to  1,192  in  1918. 

Including  the  national  banks  of  this  State,  the  combined  resources 
of  banking  institutions  under  supervision  is  over  eleven  and  one-half 
billion  dollars,  not  considering  the  resources  of  the  private  bankers 
and  brokers  not  under  supervision,  especially  those  of  international 
reputation. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    MONEY    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES* 

Fiscal  Year,  1917  Fiscal  Year,  1918 

/ : ^ ,         , ^ V 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Amount       of  whole  Amount       of  whole 
In  Banks 

New  York  City $859,395,000      15.89  t$986,661,000      14.64 

Rest  of  Country 1,875,605,000      34.68  1,902,239,000      28.22 

Totals   in    Banks $2,735,000,000      50.57    ♦$2,888,900,000      42.86 

In    Trea.sitry 644,400,000      11.92      J  1,36 1,600.000      20.20 

Outside  of  Banks  and  Treasury  2,028,600,000      37.51        2,490,500,000      36.94 

Total  United  States $5,408,000,000    100.00      $6,741,000,000    100.00 

•  Money  in  banks  of  Island  possessions  not  included, 
t  Does  not  include  cash  in  Mutual  Savings  Banks  in  New  York  City. 

t  Includes    $1,001,300,000    held   by   Federal    reserve   banks    and    Federal    reserve    ajjents 
against  issues  of  Federal  reserve  notes. 
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SALES  OF  STOCKS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Calendar  Years,  1900-1918 


Shares 

138,380,184 
265,944,659 
188,503,403 
161,102,101 
187,312,065 
263,081.156. 
284,298,110 
196,438.824 
197,206,346 
214.632.194 
164,051,061 
127,208.258 
131,128.425 
83.470.693 
47,900,568 
173.145.203 
233,311,993 
185,628,948 
144,118,469 


Market  Value 
{approximate) 
$9,249^85,109 
20,431,960,551 
14,218,440,083 
•  11,004,083.001 
12,061,452,399 
21,295,723.688 
23,393,101.482 
14,757,802,189 
15,319,491.797 
19,142.339,184 
14,124,875,896 
11,003,600,829 
11,562,129,835 
7,170,862,086 
3,898,414,285 
12,661,476,002 
18,869.840.955 
15,609,335,098 
12,4^,631,016 


Sales  of  ]>onds  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  during  1918  amounted  to 
$2,062,827,000  (par  value)  comparing  with  $1,056,543,250  in  1917,  with  $1,149.- 
851,950  in  1916,  with  $961,093,000  in  1915,  with  $461,523,600  in  1914,  with  $501,- 
571.020  in  1913,  with  $675,971,100  in  1912,  with  $890,784,700  in  1911,  with  $b35r 
915,150  in  1910,  with  $1,285,712,518  in  1909,  and  with  $1,081,261,120  in  1908. 

Average  Quotations  of  Sixty  Rail  Road  Stocks 

(compiled   by    B.   G.   dun   &    CO.) 

The  average  closing  price  of  sixty  leading  railroad  stocks  quoted  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  computed  each  day,  the  figures  below  showing 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  points  touched  each  year  for  the  past  forty-three 
years. 


1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1900. 
19r8. 

i9;>r. 

19(h. 
1905. 
1<^:)4. 

19:)]. 
l^oii. 
18^^). 
l^^'H. 
18V7. 


High 

Low 

$73.10 

$63.30 

1896. 

86.27 

59.65 

1895. 

88.47 

80.64 

1894. 

86.08 

75.11 

1893. 

90.23 

75.92 

1892. 

101.30 

84.09 

1891. 

105.97 

99.82 

1890 

107.22 

95.96 

1889 

115.21 

93.24 

1888 

116.30 

101.16 

1887 

105.26 

79.69 

1886 

112.25 

76.35 

1885 

120.99 

109.83 

1884 

117.90 

106.15 

1883 

107.76 

85.74 

1882 

109.10 

82.62 

1881 

116.27 

101.03 

1880 

103.98 

81.36 
68.49 

1879 

84.87 

1878 

76.29 

66.72 

1877 

67.04 

52.55 

1876 

59.99 

45.64 

High 

Low 

$50.76 

$40.71 

56.07 

44.49 

52.49 

47.37 

63.31 

41.71 

68.49 

62.32 

66.78 

55.29 

69.93 

53.61 

66.29 

59.55 

65.09 

55.71 

72.35 

59.as 

71.99 

55J8 

63.47 

43.45 

66.28 

38.68 

79.86 

57.58 

94.85 

63.77 

101.54 

69.93 

87.04 

51.74 

67.86 

33.85 

3777 

25.51 

36.33 

20.58 

472S 

27.58 
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AVERAGE   STOCK  EXCHANGE  PRICES  IN   1918 

The  Weekly  Movement  of  Prices  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
[Compile}!  from  daily  records  made  by  I  he  Wall  Street  Journal  of  the 
average  price  for  20  railroad  stocks  and  20  industrial  stocks.     [Vcc'dy 
sales  of  stocks  are   frow  the  Kczv  York  Evening  Post.] 


1918  Weekly 

W9eh  Ending     Sales 

Jan.       5 4,823,877 

12 3,032,380 

19 2,459,507 

2« 1,947,937 

Feb.      2 2,684,313 

9 2,210,410 

16 1,798,150 

23 3,408,150 

Mar.      2 3,020.175 

9 2,026,570 

16 1,786,153 

23 1,986,748 

30 1.785,690 

Apr.      6 1,065,737 

*^        13 1,278,135 

20 2,338,856 

27 2,338,856 

May      4 2,007.898 

11 5,172,919 

18 6,877,481 

25 4,107,145 

June      1 3,397,727 

8 3,140,174 

15 2,438,203 

22 2,976,760 

29 3,082,795 

July      6 1,611,047 

13 1,856.001 

20 2,204.918 

27 1.673.995 

Aug.      3 1,288.640 

10 1,347,906 

17 1,719,457 

24 1,314,121 

31 1,983,600 

Sept.      7 2,401,700 

14 1,789,103 

21 1,195,766 

28 1,799.052 

Oct.      5 3,5fla,835 

12 3,095,510 

19 6,235,530 

26 4,923.000 

Wov.      2 4,380,705 

9 3,769,884 

16 3,306,945 

23 3,0M,260 

30 3,250.950 

Dec       7 2.303,176 

14 2.482,115 

21 2,230,050 

28 2,689,330 

1919. 

Jan.       4 3,591,980 

11 2,434,490 

18 2,542,575 

25 3.023,822 

Feb.       1 2,281,355 

8 1.934.950 

15 2.143,010 


20  Railroad  Stocks 


20  Industrial  Stocks 


High 

Low 

Close 

Change 

High 

Low 

Close 

Change 

80.28 

79.19 

79.19 

—  .44 

76.68 

73.75 

7Z.75 

+  1.30 

79.76 

78.53 

78;  53 

-  .65 

76.33 

74.48 

74.48 

+  .73 

78.14 

77.21 

78.14 

-  .39 

74.89 

73.38 

74.89 

-^  .41 

79.11 

77.63 

79.11 

+  .97 

76.50 

75.43 

76.44 

+  1.55 

81.03 

79.36 

81.03 

+  1.92 

79.80 

76.98 

79.77 

+3.33 

80.59 

79.33 

79.38 

-1.65 

79.28 

77.78 

78.98 

-  .79 

80.86 

79.06 

80.70 

-fl.32 

80.08 

78.71 

80.08 

+  1.10 

81.41 

80.50 

80.90 

-f  .20 

82.08 

79.88 

79.88 

-  .20 

81.13 

80.23 

80.40 

-  .50 

80.65 

78.98 

78.98 

-  .90 

82.40 

80.13 

81.71 

+  1.31 

79.71 

79.01 

79.71 

+  .73 

82.70 

81.76 

82.23 

+  .52 

79.78 

78.67 

78.98 

-  .73 

81.55 

78.73 

78.73 

-3.50 

78.71 

76.24 

76.24 

-2.74 

79.98 

79.16 

79.98 

+  1.25 

76.72 

76.41 

76.72 

+  .48 

80.22 

79.53 

80.08 

+  .10 

77.95 

76.69 

77.95 

+  1.26 

79.53 

78.00 

78.26 

—1.82 

77.69 

75.58 

76.01 

—1.94 

79.52 

78.60 

79.52 

+1.26 

79.73 

76.89 

79.73 

+3.72 

78.99 

7&84 

78.84 

-  .68 

79.42 

77.86 

77.86 

-1.87 

79.75 

78.68 

79.30 

+  .46 

78.90 

77.81 

7&59 

+  .73 

82.45 

80.11 

82.31 

+3.01 

81.82 

79.36 

81.82 

+3.23 

84.39 

82.75 

83.81 

+1.50 

84.M 

82.16 

83.35 

+  1.53 

84.00 

82.40 

83.20 

-  .61 

81.16 

82.87 

81.16 

-2.19 

83.50 

82.27 

82.65 

-  .55 

78.65 

77.93 

-77.93 

-3.23 

83.43 

82.68 

82.68 

+  .03 

7&53 

79.60 

79.16 

+  1.23 

83.38 

82.48 

83.38 

+  .70 

81.21 

78.93 

81.21 

+2.05 

88.50 

83.24 

83.31 

-  .07 

80.61 

81.95 

81.95 

-  .74 

83.69 

83.11 

83.11 

-  .20 

83.02 

82.40 

82.68 

-^  .73 

83.61 

81.98 

83.10 

—  .01 

83.20 

81.81 

83.20 

+  .52 

83.31 

82.75 

82.81 

—  .29 

82.76 

81.09 

81.15 

-2.05 

82.99 

82.19 

82.97 

+  .16 

82.92 

80.58 

82.29 

+  1.14 

82.86 

82.36 

82.86 

—  .11 

81.51 

80.51 

81.49 

-  .80 

83.13 

82.46 

82.56 

-  .30 

81.30 

81.75 

80.90 

-  .59 

83.33 

82.56 

83.33 

+  .77 

82.04 

80.97 

82.04 

+  1.14 

85.06 

84.12 

84.32 

+  .99 

81.77 

81.51 

81.51 

-  .53 

86.38 

84.48 

86.38 

+2.06 

82.83 

81.61 

82.83 

+  1.32 

86.36 

85.88 

86.36 

—  .02 

83.18 

82.46 

82.84 

+  .01 

86.93 

85.55 

85.67 

-  .69 

83.63 

82.59 

82.91 

+  .07 

85.11 

83.32 

83.70 

-1.97 

81.80 

80.29 

81.49 

-1.42 

84.21 

83.59 

84.21 

+  .51 

82.33 

81.48 

82.33 

+  .84 

84.55 

84.13 

84.43 

+  .22 

84.03 

82.41 

83.85 

-^1.52 

85.50 

84.85 

84.95 

+  .52 

85.31 

83.95 

84.87 

+  1.02 

86.17 

85.04 

86.17 

+  1.22 

84.83 

83.36 

84.83 

-  .04 

89.68 

87.20 

89.68 

+3.51 

89.07 

86.21 

88.88 

+  4.05 

91.80 

88.78 

89.55 

-  .13 

88.15 

86.52 

87.70 

-1.18 

89.21 

87.46 

88.53 

-1.02 

87.28 

&4.08 

85.23 

-2.47 

92.01 

89.71 

92.91 

+  4.38 

88.06 

85.74 

88.06 

+2.83 

92.14 

90.39 

90.39 

-2.52 

86.56 

85.35 

85.35 

-2.71 

89.91 

87.51 

87.51 

—2.88 

85.01 

81.83 

81.83 

-3.52 

87.16 

85.10 

87.03 

—  .48 

81.43 

79.87 

81.13 

-  .70 

87.86 

87.60 

87.66 

+  .63 

82.71 

81.13 

82.71 

+  1.58 

88.25 

86.45 

86.45 

-1.21 

84.50 

82.65 

82.96 

+  .25 

86.58 

84.25 

84.36 

-2.09 

83.26 

81.72 

81.89 

-1.07 

83.76 

83.05 

83.76 

-  .60 

81.55 

80.44 

81.55 

-  .34 

84.84 

83.10 

84.48 

+  .72 

83.35 

80.78 

83.05 

+  1.50 

84.43 

83.93 

84.06 

-  .42 

82.76 

81.66 

81.66 

-1.39 

83.97 

82.62 

82.62 

-1.44 

82.40 

80.93 

80.93 

-  .73 

80.86 

82.70 

82.70 

+  .08 

81.75 

79.88 

81.33 

-t-  .40 

82.66 

81.76 

81.76 

-  .94 

81.60 

80.55 

80.55 

-  .78 

82.70 

81.61 

81.61 

-  .15 

81.08 

79.15 

79.15 

-1.40 

82.31 

81.6^5 

^.31 

+  .70 

81.96 

79.65 

81.96 

+2.81 
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NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  LISTINGS 


Ten  Calendar  Years  of  1908-1918 

The  following  tables  compiled  from  statistics  of  the  Commercial 

and  Financial  Chronicle  show  the  amount  of  bonds  and  stocks  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  1908  to  1918  inclusive,  in  the 
classification  given : 

Bonds 

^ * — ^ 

Year.                                             Railroad.             Electric  Ry.      Miscellaneous.  Totals. 

1918 $61,294,600        $68,386,100        $97,954,000  $227,634,700 

1917 .S25,320,250          17,897,000        447,636.300  1,626,853.550 

1916 337,899,500         43,119,000        178,687.500  1,829,186,000 

1915 325.655,100         23.810,000        191,727,200  541,192,300 

1914 344.983,800         14,51 5,000        129,494,200  488,993,000 

1913 281,291,100        183,631,000        183,144,000  648,066,100 

1912 209.752,900        177,401,500       267,823.350  654,977,750 

191 1 298,003,900         34,160,000       248,670,500  580.834.400 

1910 444,167,700         53,679,000       310,315,800  808,162.500 

1909 770,500,700      *   37,.339,000        291,116,800  1.098,956,500 

1908 506,160,000         65,076,000       301,722.000  872,958,000 

Stocks 

Year.                                             Railroad.             Electric  Ry.      Miscellaneous,  Totals. 

1918 $55,268,500            $148,415      $258,771,992  $312,024,647 

1917 62.3.807,060         31,951.365       825,526,920  1,481.285,345 

1916 161,185,600         52,903,635        753,072,523  967,161,758 

1915 367.827,670        140,403,200       431,095,370  939.326.240 

1914 346,016,100         50,065,100        175,715,160  571,796.360 

1913 242,809,650         12.139,000       357,044,580  611.993.230 

1912 136,034,100        109,405,900       915,590,790  1,161,030790 

191 1 204,889,550        141,226.600       297,498,680  643,614,830 

1910 361 ,665,460           9,763,500       868,072,585  1,239.501,545 

1909 742,508,1 15         14,002,500       569,015,470  1,325,526.085 

1908 200,502,600           2,417,600       31 1,007,250  513.927,450 


STOCK   CORPORATIONS 
Number  forined  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1892-1918 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


1,047 
1.219 
4,420 
1,423 
1,446 
1,580 
1,520 
1,675 
1,864 
2,670 
3,577 
3,887 
4,420 
5.609 
6,347 


6.599 

7.185 

8,328 

7.998 

8,357 

8.757 

9.015 

9,342 

10,493 

11794 

10,539 

9.393 


Total 150,504 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AT  NEW  YORK  ON  FRIDAY  OF  EACH 
WEEK  DURING  THE  YEAR  1918 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  Bankers,  New  York. 


I^NDON 


Paris 


60  Days  Cable  Demand 

January       4 471%  476^  475ft 

n 471%  476ft  475ft 

18 471%  476ft  475ft 

25 471%  476ft  476ft 

February     1 471%  476ft  475ft 

8 471%  476ft  475ft 

15 471%  476ft  475ft 

'•    (21)22 471%  476ft  475ft 

March  1 471%  476ft  475ft 

8 471%  476ft  475ft 

15 471%  476ft  475ft 

22 471%  476ft  475ft 

"       (28)29 471%  476ft  475ft 

April  5 472%  476ft  475ft 

12 472%  476%  475% 

'•  19 472%  476%  475% 

26 472%  476%  475% 

May  3 472%  476%  475% 

10 472%  476%  475% 

17 472%  476%  475% 

24 472%  476%  475% 

31 472%  476%  475% 

June  7 472%  476%  475% 

14 472%  476%  475% 

21 472%  476%  475% 

28 472%  476%  475% 

July  5 472%  476%  475% 

12 472%  476%  475% 

19.....  472%  476%  475% 

"  26 472%  476%    .  475% 

August        2 472%  476%  475% 

9 472%  477  475% 

16 472%  476%  475% 

23 472%  476%  475% 

30 472%  476%  475% 

September  6 472%  476%  475% 

13 472%  476%  475% 

20 472%  476%  475% 

27 472%  476%  475% 

October       4 472%  476%  475% 

11 472%  476%  475% 

IS 472%  476%  475% 

25 472%  476%  475% 

November   1 472%  476%  475% 

8 472%  476%  475% 

15 472%  476%  475% 

22 472%  476%  475%- 

29 472%  476%  475% 

December    6 472%  476%  475% 

13 472%  476%  475% 

20 473  476%  475% 

27 473  476%  475% 


Checks 
573% 
572% 
570% 
572% 
571% 
672% 
572 
572% 
572% 
572% 
573% 
572% 
572% 
572% 
572 
572% 
571% 
571% 
671% 
671% 
571% 
571% 
671% 
571% 
571% 
571% 
671% 
671% 
571% 
571% 
571 
569% 
565% 
563% 
551 
548 
648 
648 
648 
647% 
548 
548% 
548 
547% 
514% 
544% 
645% 
645% 
645% 
545% 
645% 
545% 


Germany 


No  quotation 


Vienna 


No  quotation 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ASSAY  OFFICE 
NEW  YORK 

Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  Bullion  Deposits,  the  amount  of  Silver 
parted  from  Gold,  and  the  amount  of  Silver  and  Gold  Bars  manufac- 
tured at  the  United  States  Assay  Office  in  New  York,  from  its  organi- 
cation,  October  lo,  1834,  to  the  year  ending  December  31,  igiS: 


Yl  ARS 

1H.5J.  Oct.  10  to  Dec.  31 

lh5o  to   1859.    (5   years) 

1800  to    1^564,    (5   years) 

1^6o  to   1869,    (5  years) 

1«70  to   1Jj74,    (0    ycat^) 

1875  to   1879,    (5   years) 

1>:80  to    1881,    (5   years) 

lS8j  to    18H9,    (5   years) 

189U  to   1894.    (5   years) 

ISUJ  to    1S99,    (5   years) 

1900  to    1901,    f.")    years) 

1905  to   1909,    (5  years) 

1910  

l&ll  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

191S  


Bullion  Deposits 


Gold 

$9,260,893 

89,995,738 

87,041,574 

43.914.720 

55,900,994 

111.720,248 

198,414,425 

151,342,709 

135,054,311 

265,97d,955 

277.3.'>.5.0H1 

385,291.334 

71,470,321 

57,372,789 

67,452.528 

58,781.897 

57.306.411 

240,740.339 

446.703,165 

404.733,012 

83.987,431 


Stiver  • 
476,306 
5,670,072 
3,731.369 
3,214.156 
19,618.127 
35,494.317 
27,447.509 
24,210.246 
32,464,786 
32.073,200 
17.638.295 
*17,899,186 
•1,940,428 
♦1.854,952 
*2. 133,180 
*2. 138.773 
♦3.737.468 
•3.271.'126 
•3.401.710 
*3,586..331 
•3.018,907 


Silver  Gold 

Silver  parted  Bars  menu-  Bars  mattu- 


from  Gold 

$6,560 

712,747 

462,174 

467,436 

384.313 

442,724 

484,968 

553.555 

373,205 

292,466 

411,121 

•952,586 

•150,027 

•116,694 

•181,490 

•171,405 

•269,611 

•387.709 

♦275,068 

•579.681 


facturcd 

$2,051 

1,274,937 

1,128,399 

2,388,923 

13.554,935 

36.791,049 

27,388,860 

25,563,531 

32,691.827 

32.202.292 

18.153,970 

•21,515,031 

•2.058,562 

•1,079,800 

•2,471,9r2 

•2.382.029 

•3.397,183 

•3,521, 2W 

•4.118.367 

•4,320.157 

78.470,803 


Total $3,299,819,941  

Bullion    transmitted   from   the   Assay   Office   in   New    York    to 
States  Mints,  from  October  10,  1834,  to  December  31,  igi8: 

Gold 

1854.  Get.  10  to  Dtc.  31. 
1855  to  1859,  (5  years)... 
i860  to  18t>4,  (5  years).., 
1865  to  1869,  (5  years)... 
1870  to  1874.  (5  years)... 
1875  to  1879.   (5  years). 


1880  to  1881,  (5  years). 
I880  to  18X9,  (5  years). 
I8r,0  to  1891.  (5  vears). 
181»5  to  1899.  (5  years). 
IflOO  to  1901.  (5  vears). 
lOO.-)  to  1909,   (5  years). 

1910    

1911    

1912    

1913    

1914    

H'li    

l"ir.    

KM?    

I'Ms    


$5,142,202 
26,527,847 
77.687.070 
20.019,211 
16.323.866 
48,776.244 
149.851.935 


74,766.661 

125.687.270 

50.216.380 

161,761,309 

21,775,117 

4.135,662 

8.555.071 

11.541,507 

111.989 

21.200.395 

26.683.374 


facturcd 

$2,8V).0$9 

85,23J,188 

46.181,277 

42.267.551 

45,73U.1«53 

96.758,001 

199,301,176 

153,753.52/ 

IS4.392,5.!4 

259.8v\112 

2bJ.38o,M9 

389.337.998 

70.850.032 

45,903.038 

63,972.540 

68.257.  Vs9 

53.761.265 

223.903.591 

436.090.771 

423.231.958 

2.9M.3W 

$3,134,080,017 

the   United 

Silver 

$41,417 

1.981  067 

3.461.  ^'Te 

1,797.««S 

8.9^.702 

5,301. 92S 

9.^.t^'* 

1.32\299 

3,88-9.o77 

201.17« 

621555 

•5.2^0,2S5 

1,578.783 

585.730 


699  737 

Hvg.5ie 

•l.b*>v907 
2,53-2.  »90 


ISM 

l.s'V 

i  v<M 

Is'-; 


In.'' 


Total $853,766,110            ..  . ... 

>/<f  Bars  cxchafiijcd  for  Gold  Coins,  f^iirsiiiint  to  ActofConyrcssofMay26.  '^-J 

y.">'l $35.0('i,151 

l^'O:^  37.mi7^ 

IM'l 87.27:2. nJ 

1")') 26,|f»l.^"^2 

1''  i 22. ('26.^02 

l'"7 55.271.U26 

I'ds .57"':.W 

IWt 3L:'*^721 

i"l" 25.072''^ 

I''!!   28.460.22? 

1<'I2 47,''0  .05 

I"!"^     76.673.93T 

1914 .WMfil-^ 

1'1'>     31.M4.W0 

H'I6 39.973  6-8 

'-•17 53  015.271 

1^1^ 42.193.971 


1"(V: 
I'-Ol 


'  The   silver  from   190G  on 
rit'S   from    time    to   time. 


$6.''23. 170 
2211.101 

2:).162.bVi 
2.iJ71.(.ls 

32.414  23=i 

32.13N.Sn.5 
16.301.278 
22.Mi;V3vi 
11.101.007 
7.121  2'fy 
>.73';.Nii 
i.2.'>t.j:o 

2.).12»>.*:3 
22.12V. 0^0 
27.2-.7  132 
6..5f^3.10.-, 
9.0%.  159 
43.711.S.292 
56.900.012 


Total.. $1,153,245^33 

!•'  iv'porfed  in  ounces  of  pure  silver,  instead  of  value,  which 
In   1918  "silver   parted   from   gold"  was   included  with  bullion 
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COINAGE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Coinage  of  the  United  States,  from  the  organization 
of  the  Mint  and  Branches  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1918. 

Yeam  Gold  Silver  Minor  Total 

From    1793   to    1795 $71,485  00  $370,683  80  $11.373  00  $453,54180 

'•       1796  to    1800 942,805  00  1,069.770  95  68,017  82  2,080,593  77 

"       1801    to    1810 3.250,742  50  3,569,165  25  151,246  39  6,971,154  14 

"       1811    to    1820 3,165,510  00  5,970,810  95  191,158  67  9,328,479  52 

"       1821    to    1830 1,903.082  50  16.781,046  95  151,412  20  18,835.55165 

••       1831    to    1840 18,756.487  50  27.309,957  00  342.322  21  46.408,766  71 

"       1841    to    1850 89,239,817  50  22,368.130  00  380,680  83  111,988.628  38 

'•       1851    to    1860 330,237,085  50  46.582.183  00  1,249.612  63  378.068.88163 

'•       1881    to    1870 292,409.545  50  13,188,60190  8.473,235  00  314,071,382  40 

•*       1871    to    1880 393,125.75100  155,123,087  10  2.264,108  50  550,512,946  60 

1881 78.733,864  00  27,649.966  75  405,109  95  106,788,940  70 

1882 89,413,447  50  27,783,388  75  644,757  75  117,841,594  00 

1883 35,936.927  50  28,835.470  15  1,428,307  16  66.200,704  81 

1884."!.....' 27.932.824  00  28.773,387  80  1,174.709  73  67,880,92158 

I885'.!!.!! 24,861,12350  28.848,959  65  527.556  80  54.237,639  95 

1888 34,0n,380  00  30,022.347  95  17.377  65  64,117.105  60 

1887 '".... 22.393.279  00  34,366,483  75  943.650  65  57.703,413  40 

1888. 28,3«,170  50  34,136,095  25  1,218,976  57  63,719.242  32 

1880 25.M3.910  00  35,515.546  40  906.473  21  60,965.929  61 

1890 22.021.748  50  36.815.836  70  1,416.85173  60,254,436  98 

1891 24,172,202  50  88.272,020  35  1,168,936  50  63,611,159  35 

1892. 35,506.987  50  14,989.278  60  1.296.710  42  51.792.976  52 

1883 30,038.140  00  12,560.935  90  1,086,102  90  43,685.178  80 

1894 99,474,912  50  6,024,898  30  716,919  26  106,216,730  06 

1895  43.933,475  00  9,069.480  60  712,594  02  53,715.549  62 

1898!!!. 58.878,490  00  11.440.64120  869,337  32  71,188.468  52 

1897 71,646.705  00  24,327,786  65  984,509  59  96,959,00124 

1808 64.634,86500  16,485.58100  1,489,484  11  82,609  933  11 

1899 108,177.180  00  27,721,586  65  956.91014  136,855.676  79 

1900 107,937.110  00  31.171,83315  2,243,017  21  141.351.960  36 

1901 99,065,715  00  35,265.498  50  2,009,568  08  136,340,78158 

1902! ! ! ! ! ! 61.980.572  50  30.116.369  45  2.429,736  17  94,526.678  12 

1903 45,721,773  00  25,996,536  25  2,4^.69118  74,203.000  43 

1901.! 208,618,642  50  17,S20.aSl  00  1,762.628  05  228,202.15155 

1905! ! ! ! ' ! 79.983.691  50  9,123,970  60  2,065,067  73  91,172,729  83 

1906       53,002,097  50  4,016.36S  10  3,198,282  30  60.216,747  90 

1907 !!! ! 79.622.337  50  12.974,534  25  3,319,453  18  95.916.324  93 

1908..! 197,238,377  50  16..')30.477  25  1.946,008  22  215,714.862  97 

1909!!!!!! 108,180,092  50  11.003.810  00  1,126,050  8,5  120,399,953  35 

1910  * ! ! ! 47,578.875  00  4.297,567  25  2,338,877  19  54,215,319  44 

1911 118,925,512  50  3,195.726  40  3.949,908  09  126.071.146  99 

1912         12,749.090  00  9,655.105  25  2.103.3!0  15  24.567.835  40 

1913  '!!.'!!! 30.058.227  50  3,448,199  75  3,990,102  45  37,496..')29  70 

1911  '" 26.625.S1000  6,210.21945  3,181,35679  36.017.386  24 

19,5     '     40.533.317  50  3,3.')3.032  50  2,200,108  90  46,086.458  90 

19,0' !!!!!! 31,077,409  00  3,32.S>X2  50  2.802,771  32  37,209.062  82 

19,7/!!!! 1,230.010  00  18.263.600  00  5.951. .508  68  25,445.118  68 

191H 35.004.450  00  8.592,445.91  43.59  ..^95  91 
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POPULATION    OF   THE    UNITED   STATES    (EXCLUSIVE 

OF   OUTLAYING    POSSESSIONS).    THE    STATE    AND 

THE   CITY   OF   NEW   YORK 

Compiled  from  the  several  Official  Censuses  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  New   York. 


Ye.\i:s  United  States 

1790 3.929,214 

1800 5.308,483 

1810 7.239.881 

1820 9.638,453 

1830 12,866,020 

1840 17,069,453 

1850 23,191,876 

1860 31,443,321 

1870 38,558.371 

1880 50,155,783 

1890 62.947,714 

1900 75,994,575 

1910 91,972.266 

1915  (estimated) 100,399.318 

1917** 102,826,309 


State  of 
New  York 

340,120 

589.051 

959,049 

1,372,812 

1,918,608 

2,428,921 

3,097,394 

3,880,735 

4,382.759 

5,082,871 

6,003.174 

7,268,894 

9,113.614 

10,086,568 

10,366,778 


City    of 
New  York 

33.131 

60.515 

96.373 

123.706 

202.589 

312,710 

515,547 

813.669 

942.292 

l,206i99 

1.515,301 

♦3,437312 

M766.883 

♦5,46ai90 

*5,602,84l 


For  population  of  New  York  State  and  City   at   earlier   quinquennial    periods,   see   pa^e 
229,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Report  of  1915-16,  and  earlier  issues. 


*The   Consolidated  City. 

*•  Estimate  of  Federal  Census  Bureau. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  POPULATION   BY  BOROUGHS 
(1790  TO  1910  BY  Decades) 

Total 
The  Rich'       New  York 

Manhattan          Bronx         Brooklyn           Queens             mond  City 

1790 33,131                 1,781                 4,495                 6,159                 3,835  49,401 

1800 60,515                 1,755                 5,740                 6,642                 4,564  79^16 

1810 96,373                2,267                8,303                7,444                6.347  119,734 

1820 123,706                2,782               11,187                8,246                6,135  152.056 

1830 202,589                3.023              20,535                9,049                7,082  242,278 

1840 312,710                5,346              47,613               14,480               10,965  391,114 

1850 515,547                8,032             138,882               18,593               15,061  696.115 

1860 813,669              23,593             279,122               32,903              25.492  1.174,779 

1870 942,292               37.393             419,921               45,468              33.029  1.478.101 

1880 1,164,673               51,980             599,495               56,559              38.991  1.911.698 

1890 1,441,216              88,908             838.547               87,050              61,693  2.507,414 

1900 1,850,093             200,507          1,166.582             152.999              67.021  3.437,202 

1910 .' 2,331,542             430,980          1,634,351             284,041               85.969  4,766,888 

1915* 2.295.761             649,726           1.825.534             389.233              93.631  5,253.885 

1916* 2.6S4.223            575.877           1.928.432            366.426              97.883  5.602.841 

1917» 2.682.977     '        599.216            1.975.801           379.696              99.802  5.737.492 

191 8* 2.731,731            622,555            2.023.170           392,966            101.721  5.872.143 

•  The  1915-1918  figures,  except  1915,  when  the  State  took  a  census  are  estimates  of   the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Municipal  Departmrntof  Health. 

DWELLINGS.  FAMILIES.  SEX.  ETC..  OF  THE  STATE  AND  CITY 
OF  NEW  YORK,  GENERAL  CENSUS  OF  1918 


Population    

Dwellings    

Families    

Children  of  School  Age. 

School  Attendance 

Males   

Males  of  Voting  Age 

Females    ,.... 


City  of  New  York 

State  of  New  York 

4,766,883 

9,113,614 

305,698 

1,178,686 

1,020,827 

.       2,046,845 

1,334,357 

2,454,428 

828,720 

1,563,374 

2,382,482 

4,584,597 

1,433,749 

2,836,773 

2,384,401 

4,529,017 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICTS. 
(cities  proper  with  close  suburban  territory  added) 


Acres 

"Greater  London"    (1911) 443,419 

"Greater  New  York"    (1910) 616,927 

"Greater  Chicago"    (1910) 409,086 

"Greater  Philadelphia"    (1910) 437,732 

"Greater  Boston"    (1910) 335,904 

"Greater  Pittsburgh"    (1910) 405,880 

"Greater  St.  Louis"    (1910) 197,993 

"Greater  San  Francisco"   (1910) 289,380 

"Greater  Baltimore"    (1910) 184,659 


Per  cent,  c 

X^year 

Population 

Increase 

7,252,963 

10.2 

6,474,568 

40.5 

2,446,921 

33.1 

1,975,342 

21.5 

1,520,470 

21.7 

1,042,855 

31.5 

828,733 

2f.6 

686,873 

45.2 

638,715 

14.0 
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NEW  YORKS  LARGEST  INDUSTRIES 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  eighteen  largest  industries  in  New  York 
City,  according  to  the  latest  United  States  Census  returns  of  1914  or  1915: 

1914  OR  1515 

, A , 

No.  of  No,  of 

Establish-        Persons            Capital  lvalue  of 

ments           Engaged           Invested  Products 

Gas     20                11,145          $230,497,000  |42,300,OW 

Printing  and  Publishing 3,185                79,573            155,587.000  215,571,001 

Men's    Clothing 2,232                66.143             81,4n,000  192,112,(»0 

Malt     Liquors 53                  7,442            102,768,000  56,312.tW 

Foundry   and    Machine   Products                  1.913                34,673              95,713,000  77.898.000 

Women's    Clothing 3,723               124,827              99,476,000  339.843.000 

Tobacco     1.6.S8                28.017             53,683.000  75,406.000 

Bakery    Products 2.491                 25.197              49,115,000  80,056.000 

Slaughtering    209                  5.567             31.954.000  110,707,000 

Copper.  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron 175                 12.025              25.399,000  27,621,W0 

Musical     Instruments 121                 10,099              29,833.000  25,130.0i« 

Paint   and   Varnish 119                  4,775              25,181,000  29.277.0U0 

Millinery   and   Lace   Goods 1,233                30.370              28,963.000  7O.800,0w) 

Lumber    and    Timber 267                  8.253              16,462.000  20,5(;».0)w 

Silk    and    Silk   Goods 94                  6,648              11,621,000  15,OO80C3 

Patent   Medicines   500                  7.024      •       17,388.000  30,15<LOOO 

Jewelry    512                  6.519              16.W8,000  20.4M.O«^ 

Furniture     495                 10,895              12,928,000  22.9W.000 

Total    18    industries 19.330               479,192       $1,084,093,000  $1,452,227,010 

Other     industries 10.291               253,598            542.011,000  840,W5,Mi 

Total    all    industries 29,621               732,790       $1,626,104,000  $2,292,832,000 

COMPARISON    OF    MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRIES 
Comparison  of  Industries  in  the  United  States,  with  those  of  the  State  of 

New  York  and  the  City  of  New  York,  is  given  as  follows  from  the  Census 
returns  of  1914  or  1915: 

1914  OR  1916 

f^ — A ^ 

United               State  of                City  of  City's  per 

_       .    .                                                      States              New  York           New  York  cent,  of  V.  S, 

Population    108,988.394               9,899,761               5.333.539  4.89 

No     of    Establishments 275,791                   48.203                   29,621  10.74 

No.   of   Wage    Earners 7,036,337               1,057,857                 585,279  8.32 

Value    of    Products $24,246,435,000       $3,814,661,000       $2,292,882,000  9.4« 

Value  added  by  Manufacture       $9,878,346,000       $1,706,054,000       $1,063,677,000  IOlTT 

Per  Cekt.  of  Increase 

Wage  Earners  Value  Products 

r '" \         / *^ » 

1904-1909         1909-1914      1904-1909  1909-19U 

United    States 21.0                  6.4                  397  17.3 

State  of  New  York..            17.2                   5.4                   35.4  13i 

City   of    New   York..            19.2                   5.7                   33.0  13.1 
Industrie.s  of  Five  Cities 

1914  OR  1915 

No,                      Value  of  No.  of  H'agt 

Population        Establishments             Products  Earners 

Chicago    2,397.600            10,115          $1,483,498,000  313,710 

Philadelphia    1,6.S7,810              8,454               784,500.000  251.286 

St.   Louis 734.667              2,787               360,480,000  85,058 

Cleveland    63Q.431              2,345               352,418,000  103.317 

Total   four  cities..     5,429,508            23,701           $2,980,896,000  753.371 

Nkw  York 5,.333.539            29,621           $2,292,832,000  585,279 
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ALIEN  IMMIGRATION  ADMITTED  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 


Calendar  Years  1916,  1917  and  1918 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Number  and  Nationality  of  Alien  Immigrants  luho 
were  admitted  at  the  Port  of  New  York  during  the  calendar  years  ending 
December  31,  1916,  igi7  and  191H.  Prepared  by  the  Hon  A.  Caminetti 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration. 


1916 

Number 

Austria   2,343 

Hungary 1,236 

Belgium    . . . ! ! 478 

Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro 336 

Denmark    3,813 

France,  including  Corsica 3,495 

German  Empire   1,982 

Greece 33,914 

Italv,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia 44,039 

Netherlands     2,894 

Norway  5,638 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azore  Islands  1,707 

Roumania 67 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 9,056 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands...  6,211 

Sweden  7,832 

Switzerland  956 

Turkey  in  Europe 274 

United  Kingdom — England   11,172 

Ireland  7,103 

Scotland   2,628 

Wales 498 

Other  Europe   2,445 

Total  Europe    150,117 

China 7 

Japan  5 

India 41 

Turkey  in   Asia 1,158 

Other  Asia   606 

Total  Asia  '. 1,817 

Africa 571 

Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand 49 

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified ; 3 

British  North   America 833 

Central   America    698 

Mexico 1,430 

South  America  5,757 

West  Indies  10,277 

Other  Countries  6 

Grand  total  admitted 171,558 


1917 

1918 

Number 

Num!  cr 

296 

11 

142 

1 

235 

51 

17 

3 

1,613 

780 

2,064 

1,894 

625 

129 

2,758 

305 

8,513 

1,743 

973 

950 

2,989 

1,263 

395 

276 

18 

7 

5,575 

408 

5,769 

1,656 

3,182 

1,199 

465 

187 

21 

2 

2,402 

1,447 

537 

187 

303 

268 

327 

87 

231 

32 

39,450 

12,886 

9 

6 

5 

2 

14 

4 

57 

7 

227 

14 

312 

33 

189 

76 

24 

20 

none 

1 

350 

49 

1,273 

1,206 

722 

299 

4.339 

2,017 

7,646 

4,713 

17 

1 

54,322       21,301 
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EMIGRANT  ALIENS  DEPARTED  FROM  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Calendar  Years  1916,  1917  and  1918 

Number  of  Etnmigrant  Aliens  Departed  from  the  Port  of  Neztj  York  during 
the  calendar  years  ending  December  31,  igid-igiS,  by  countries: 


1916 

Number 

Austria   136 

Hungary    363 

Belgium  20 

Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro 35 

Denmark  533 

France,   including   Corsica 2,571 

German  Empire   260 

Greece  2,889 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia 15,399 

Kctherlands  294 

Norway   1,835 

Portugal,   including  Cape  Verde  and  Azore  Islands  616 

Koumania    20 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 4,541 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands...  1,392 

Sweden   1,514 

Switzerland  192 

Turkey  in  Europe 2 

United  Kingdom — England 3,953 

Ireland 1,470 

Scotland  1,066 

Wales  94 

Other  Europe  38 

Total  Europe   39,233 

China   1 

Japan   3 

India    13 

Turkey  in  Asia 9 

Other  Asia  453 

Total  Asia  479 

Africa  63 

Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand 18 

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified 2 

British  North  America 203 

Central  America 152 

Mexico    293 

South   America    919 

West  Indies  2^08 

Other  Countries  2 

Grand  total  departed 44,172 

Net  excess  of  aliens  admitted  over  emigrants  127,386 

Net  excess  of  aliens  departed  over  immigrants  .... 


1017 


1918 


Number 

Number 

106 

6 

43 

1 

24 

42 

57 

14 

353 

299 

2,958 

2,951 

200 

23 

2,394 

2.917 

9,292 

5,445 

150 

203 

1,578 

1,180 

1,636 

884 

7 

6 

3,747 

183 

1,831 

3.263 

1,016 

1.119 

177 

160 

45 

none 

1,246 

810 

231 

143 

148 

66 

23 

10 

151 

397 

27.413 

20,122 

4 

17 

12 

61 

17 

none 

8 

2 

82 

4 

123 

84 

105 

31 

4 

none 

none 

1 

130 

26 

201 

113 

473 

213 

893 

578 

1,918 

1,682 

9 

8 

31,269 

22358 

23.053 

, 

.... 

1^57 
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OCEAN   PASSENGER  MOVEMENT 

Arriving  and  Departing  Cabin  and  Steerage  Passengers 
Calendar  Year  1918 

•Ikward  Outward 


Cabin  Steertifji  Total 

Aliens    45.673  21,448  35,093  102.214 

U.  S.  Citizens 20,714  43,661  235,927  300,302 


Total 66,387  65,109  271,020  402,516 


BRIDGES  OF  NEW  YORK.   1918 

There  are  four  bridges  over  the  East  River,  and  38  bridges  in  all 
over  other  navigable  rivers  streams,  creeks,  etc.,  making  a  total 
of  42  bridges  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Plant 
and  Structures  (formerly  Department  of  Bridges).  Details  of  the 
leading  structures  are  as  follows: 

Brooklyn    Main  Span :... 1,595J^ 

2  Side  Spans,  930  ft.  each. ...    1.860 
2  Approaches 2,560^ 


Total  length 6,016 

Queensboro  (longest  span  1,182  ft.)     Bridge  Proper 3,724j4 

Approaches  3,724j4 

Total  length 7,449 

Williamsburg    Main  Span 1,600 

2  Side  Spans,  596J>^  ft.  each..  1,193 

2  Approaches 4,515 

Total  length 7,308 

Manhattan    Main  Span 1,470 

2  Side  Spans,  725  ft.  each....  1,450 

2  Approaches 3,935 

Total  length 6,855 

•  The  class  of  trarel  of  Incominir  Citizens  and  Aliens  is  not  available. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  U.   S.   DEC.  31.   1918. 

[Formerly  Issued  as  "Statement  of  the  Public  Debt."] 

The  following  ;;tateinents  of  the  public  debt  and  Treasury  cash  holdings  of  the   United 

States  arc  as  officially  issued  as  of  December  31,  1918: 

CASH  AVAILABLE  TO   PAY   MATURING  OBLIGATIONS. 

Balance  held  by  the  Treas-  Settlement     warrants,     ma- 

urer  of  the  United  States  •                                      tured     interest     obliga- 

as     per     daily     Treasury  tions,    and    checks    out- 

statement     for     Nov.     30,  standing: 

191S  $1,080,056,307  58  Treasury  warrants $15,735.639  83 

Deduct— "Set      excess      dis-  Matured    interest    obliga- 

bnrsements    over    receipts  tions  a   48,596.875  67 

in  November  reports  sub-  Disbursing  officers'  checks         242,751,282  16 

scquently  received   257,058,803  99        Balance     free     of     current 

oblisrations  515.913,705  94 


$822,997,503  59  |S22.997,503  59 

a  The   unpaid  interest   due  on    Liberty    Loans  is  estimated   in   cases   where  complete    re- 
ports have  not  been  received. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  BEARING  NO  INTEREST. 
(Payable  on  presentation.) 

Obligations  required  to  be  reissued  when  redeemed: 

United  States  notes $346,681,016  00 

Less   gold   reserve 152.979,025  63 

Excess  of  notes  over  reserve $193,701.990  37 

Obligations  that  will  be  retired  on  presentation: 

Old  demand  notes 53.012  50 

National  bank  notes  and  Federal   Reserve   bank  notes  assumed  by  the 

U.  S.  on  deposit  of  lawful  money  for  their  retirement 40.195,922  00 

Fractional  currency 6.844.417  82 

Total  $240,795,342  69 

DEBT  ON  WHICH  INTEREST  HAS  CEASED  SINCE  MATURITY. 
(Payable  on  presentation.) 

Funded  loan  of  1891,  continued  at  2%,  called  for  redemption  May  18,  1900; 

interest  ceased  Aug.  18,  1900 $4,000  66 

Funded  loan  of  1891,  matured  Sept.  2,  1891 19,950  06 

Loan  of  1904,  matured  Feb.  2,  1904 13.06066 

Funded  loan  of  1907,  matured  July  2,  1907 478,40066 

Refunding  certificates,  matured  July  1,  1907 11,000  66 

Old  debt  matured  at  various  dates  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1861,  and  other  items  of 

debt  matured  at  various  dates  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1881 900,340  26 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  at  various  interest  rates,  matured.....' 10,621,00066 

Loan  of  1908-18 1,971,260  66 

Total  $14,019.000  26 
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INTEREST-BEARING  DEBT. 
(Payable  on  or  after  specified  future  dates.) 


Interest- 
Payable. 


fayaole 


Title  of  Loan. 
2s.  Consols  of  1930... 

4s,  Loan  of  1925 

Panama  Canal  Loan: 
-2s,  Series  1906 Q.-F. 

2s,  Series  1908 Q.F. 

3s,  Series  1911 Q.M. 

3s,   Conversion  bds Q''I- 

3s,   1-yr.  Trcas.   notes Q.-J. 

Var.,  ctfs.   of  indebt Mat. 

2s,  Ctfs.  of  indebt. 
3^$,  1st  Lib.  Loan 
4s,  1st  Lib.  Loan  con. 
4^s,  1st  Lib.  Loan  con. 

4s,  2d  Lib.  Loan M.-N. 

4%s,  2d  Lib.  Loan  con.. M.-N. 

4%s,  2d  Lib.  Loan M.S. 

4%s.  4th  Lib.   Loan A.-O. 

2Hs,   Postal    Sav.    bonds    (1st 

to   15th  series) J. -J. 

b4s.    War    Sav.    and    Thrift 


■■■■U: 

ti....T.-D. 
3n...J.-r). 


Stamps 


.Mat. 


Amount 

Issued. 

$646,250,150 

162,315,400 

54.631,980 

30.000.000 

50,000.000 

28.891.500 

27.362,000 

3,588,702.500 

104,707,000 

1,515.537.950 

568,318,4.50 

384,670,150 

3,807,863,500 

2,923.447,450 

4.170,441,650 

a6,076.754,310 

11,258,880 

c996,840,573 


Outstanding  Dec.  31, 191S 


Registered. 

$597.}W2,000 

103,904.550 

48.945,080 
25,805,520 
43,317.000 
6.676.000 
9,301,000 


Con  1^0  n. 
11,882,050 
14,585,350 

9,100 

141,880 

6,653.000 

22,218,500 


104,707,000 
262.148,400 
22.340,500 
78.373,350 
93,191,450 
413,820,150 
478,881,150 


3,151,223,500 


1.151.418.250 

168.221.900 

306.297.100 

728.174.600 

2,377,332,000 

3.575,622,000 


10.539,980 


718.900 
975,037,975 


Total. 
1599,724,050 
118,489,900 

48.954.180 

20,917.400 

.50.000.000 

2S.  891,500 

9.301.000 

3,151,223,500 

101.707,000 

1,113.566.650 

190.562.100 

3M. 670, 450 

821.366,050 

2,791.152.450 

4.054.506  150 

6.041,751.310 

11.258,880 

975,037,975 


Aggregate  of  int.-bear'g  debt      $25,147,996,743  $20,821,116,846 

a  This  amount  represents  receipts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  on  account  of 

principal  of  bonds  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  to  Dec.  31. 
b  The  average  issue  price  of  War  Savings  Stamps  for  the  year  1918  with  interest  at  8% 

yer  annum  compounded  quarterly  for  the  average  period  to  maturity  will  amount  to  $5  on 
an.  1,  1923.    Thrift  Stamps  do  not  bear  interest. 

c  This  amount  represents  receipts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  on  account  of 
proceeds  of  sales  of  War  Savings  Certificate  Stamps  and  U.  S.  Thrift  Stamps. 


RECAPITULATION. 


GROSS  DEBT. 


NET  DEBT. 


Debt  bearing  no  interest....  $240,795^00 
Debt  on  which  interest  has 

ceased  14,019,000  26 

Interest-bearing  debt 20,821,116.84616 

Gross  debt $21,075,931,189  11 


Gross  debt  (opposite) $21,075,931.189  11 

Deduct— 
Balance    free    of    current 
obligations   515,913.705  94 

•Net  debt  $20,560,017,483  17 


•  The  amount  of  $7,685,016,447.70  has  been  expended  to  above  date  in  this  and  preceding 
fiscal  years  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  bonds  authorized  by  law  for  purchase  of  the 
obligations  of  foreign  governments.  When  payments  are  received  from  foreign  govern- 
ments on  account  of  the  principal  of  their  obligations,  they  must  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  Stales. 


PUBLIC  INDEBTEDNESS 


Total  Indebtedness  (less  sinking  funds)  of  the  Nation,  States,  Cities  and  other  minor 
divisions  of  Government  (U.  S.),  1913  and  1902.  with  Per  Cent,  of  Increase,  follows 
herewith : 


1902 


1913 


Amount 

National   Government $1,028,564,055 

City  and  other  minor  Governments..      3,475,954,353 
State    Governments 345,942,305 

Total     $4,850,160,713 


Per 
C  a  tit  a 
10.59 
35.81 
3.57 


Amount 
$%9,457,241 
1.630.069.610 

239.369.271 


Per 
Cent,  of 
increase 
Per  of 

Capita    .4 mount 
12.22  6.1 

20.74        113.2 
3.03  44.5 


19.97    $2,838,896,122        35.99 


70.9 


Of  the  1913  total  indebtedness,  that  of  New  York  for  the  State  was  $86,205,247.  and  for 
cities,  counties,  etc.,  $1,046,226,813;  a  total  of  $1,132,432,060.  which  is  22.8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  the  population  of  the  State  being  9.7  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1900  to  1918 


Statement  for  July  1  of  each  year 


TOTAL  INTEREST  BEARING  DEBT 


1900 11,023,478,860  00 


1902. 
1003. 
1904. 
1905. 
190G. 
1907. 
190S. 


987,141,040  00 

931,070,340  00 

914.541,410  00 

895,157,440  00 

895,158,340  00 

895.159,140  00 

894,834,280  00 

897,503,990  00 

1909 1913.317,490  00 


1910 913,317,490  00 

1911 915.353,190  00 

1912 963,n6,77000 

1913 965,706,610  00 

1914 967,953,310  00 

1915 969,759,090  00 

1916 971,562.590  00 

1917 2,712,549.476  61 

1919 11.985,882.436  42 


Debt 


Debt  on  whirl 

tcrcst  has 

ceased 

1 
Debt  bearing 
no  interest* 

(Outstanding 
princtfal 

Cash  in  the 
Treasury 

Total  of  debt 

less  cash  in 

Treasury 

per  cap 
less  cash 
in  Treas, 

1900. 

11.176,320  26 

11,112,305,911  41 

12.136,961,091  67 

$1,029,249,833  78 

$1,107,711,257  89 

14.52 

1901. 

1,415,620  26 

1,154.770,273  63 

2,143,326,933  89 

1,098,587,813  92 

1,044,739.119  97 

13.45 

1902. 

1,280.860  25 

1,226,259,245  63 

2.158.610,445  89 

1.189.153,204  85 

969,457,241  04 

12.27 

1903. 

1.205,090  26 

1,286,718,281  63 

2,202,464.781  89 

1.277,458.144  58 

925,011,637  31 

11.51 

1904. 

1,970.920  26 

1,366.875.224  88 

2,264,003.585  14 

1,296.771,811  39 

967,231,773  75 

11.83 

1905. 

1.370,245  26 

1,378.086,478  58 

2,274,615.063  84 

1,284.748,291  87 

989,866,711  97 

11.91 

1906. 

1,128.135  26 

1.440,874,563  78 

2,337,161.839  04 

1,372,726,152  25 

964,435,686  79 

11.46 

1907. 

1,086.815  26 

1.561.266.966  28 

2,457.188,061  54 

1.578.591,306  51 

878,596,755  03 

10.23 

1908. 

4,130,015  26 

1,725.172.266  28 

2.626,806,271  54 

1.688.673,862  16 

938.132,409  3S 

10.76 

1909. 

2,883,8.55  26 

1,723.344,895  78 

2,639.546,241  04 

1,615.684,710  25 

1,023,861.530  79 

11.56 

1910. 

2.124.895  26 

1,737,223.452  78 

2,652.66.5,838  04 

1,606,216.652  79 

1.046.449.185  25 

11.35 

1911. 

1,879.830  26 

1,848.367,586  43 

2.765,600.606  69 

1,749,816,26823 

1.015,784,338  46 

10.83 

1912. 

1.760.150  26 

1,902.836.653  90 

2,868.373.874  16 

1,840.799.176  88 

1.027,574.697  28 

lo.n 

1913 

1.659,550  26 

1,918.838.753  40 

2,916.204.913  66 

1,887.640,858  52 

1.028.564.055  14 

10.60 

1911. 

1.552.560  26 

1,942,993,398  90 

2,912,499.269  16 

1.88.5.242,259  60 

1,027,257,009  56 

10.41 

1915. 

1.507.260  26 

2.086.870,522  90 

3,05«^  136,873  16 

l,967.9,v,s.867  16 

1,090,148.006  00 

10.82 

1916. 

1.473,100  26 

2,636,208.571  90 

3.609,214.262  16 

12.620,021.640  31 

1,006.281.572  10 

1917. 

11.232.230  26 

2.990.988.572  65 

5,717.770.279  52 

t3,809.135,055  70 

1.908.635,223  82 

1918. 

2l).242..S50  'Jfi 

2.586.0:r).427  32 

14.592.161.414  00 

3,667,880.058  77 

10.924,281.355  23 

•  Containing  legal-tender  notes,  gold  and  silver  certificates,  etc. 

t  Including  disbursing  officer's  credits  and  outstanding  warrants  and  checks  on  June  30, 
1916,  1917  and  1918. 
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FUNDED  DEBT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Fiscal  Years 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  Public  Debt  of  the  State  of 
New  York  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  six  years,  ending  September  30,  prior  to  1916, 
as  compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State. 

Canal $148,000,660  00 

Highway  80,000,000  00 

Palisades  Inter-S.tate  Park 5,000,000  00 

Saratoga  Springs  State  Reservation 714,000  00 

State  Forest  Reserve 2,500,000  00 

Total  Debt,  June  30,  1917 $236,214,660  00 

June  30,  1917 $236,214,660  00 

June  30,  1916 211.404.660  00 

September  30,  1915 186,400.660  00 

September  30,  1914 159.260,660  00 

September  30.   1913 135,478,192  51 

September  30.  1912 109,702,660  00 

September  30,  1911 79.730,660  00 

September  30,  1910 57.230,660  00 


REAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  following 
real  and  personal 
purposes  for  each 


statement  exhibits 
estate  of  the  State 
year,  from  1896  to 


the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
of  New  York  taxable  for  state 
1918,  both  inclusive: 


Years  Real  Estate 

1896 ?3.908,853,377 

1897 4.041826,586 

1898 4.349.801.526 

1899 4,413,848.496 

1900 4.811,595.059 

1901 5.093.025,771 

1902 5.169.308.070 

1903 5,297,763,882 

1904 6,749.509.958 

1905 7,051.455,025 

1906 7,312.621,4.S2 

1907 7.933  057.917 

190H 8  553.298.187 

1909 9.117.352.8.S8 

1910 Q.26')/)2S.484 

1911 9.hS<^.()01.8^)5 

1912 10.561.301.373 

1913 10.f)-'^J90.1H8 

\<^\4 10.9f)').26(),«^92 

1915 11,146,271,012 

1916 11,3.35.638,806 

1917 11.605.694.898 

1918 12,00H.t)66,764 


Personal 

Equalized 

list  ale 

Valuation 

$459,859,526 

.       $4,368,712,903 

465.1.S9.108 

4.506.985.694 

548.809.493 

4.898.611,019 

662.548,328 

5.076,396.824 

649  707.693 

5.461.302.752 

S^)?*  895.907 

5.686.921.678 

585.092,312 

5.754.400,382 

556,736,239 

5,854,500.121 

696.9f)6.169 

7,446.476,127 

686.710,615 

7,738.165.640 

702,4^)9,270 

8.015,090.722 

632.321,477 

8.565.379.394 

620.268.058 

9.173.56^x245 

548.765.843 

9,666,118.681 

554.^^^v2O70 

9.821,620.554 

482.275.593 

.       10,121,277,458 

461.484.541 

.       11,022,985.914 

444.207.867 

.       11,128.498.055 

-424.876.235 

.       11,385,137,127 

924.149.875 

.       12.070,420.887 

454.989.997 

.       11.790,628,803 

485.742.745 

.       12,091,437.643 

513.853,047 

12,520.819,811 
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FUNDED  DEBT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  Funded  Debt  of  the  City  of 
New  York  on  December  31,  1918;  prepared  by  direction  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Craig,  Comptroller  of  the  City : 

FUNDED  DEBT 

A— Funded  Debt  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  now  constituted,  issued  sub- 
sequent to  January  1,  1898: 

1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New  York,  issued  under 

the  provisions  of  Section  206  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter $M0,874,599  «1 

2.  Payable  from  the  Water  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New  York  issued 

under  the  provisions  of  Section  10,  Article  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  and  Section  208  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter     218,196,929^1 

3.  Payable  from  the  Rapid  Transit  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New  York..      Ul,011,.5€3  55 

4.  Payable  from  Taxation  (Serials),  issued  under  the  provisions  of  Section 

169  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter 39.999,92e« 

5.  Payable  from  the  Proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Corporate  Stock  of  the  City  of 

New  York  (Notes),  issued  under  the  provisions  of  Section  189  of  the 

Greater   New   York   Charter 45,555,0»» 

6.  Payable   from   Assessments 26,397 JCO  H 

Total— Present  City  of  New  York,  issued  since  January  1,  1898 $1,132,035,416 « 

7.  General  Fund  Bonds,  issued  under  the  provisions  of  Section  222  of  the 

Greater   New   York   Charter 1281,500.(W  U 

B^Funded  debt  of  the  City  of  Neiv  York  as  constituted  prior  to  January 
1,  1898;  issued  prior  to  said  date: 

Boroughs  of   Manhattan  and  the   Bronx,   former   City  of   New   York 

1.  Payable  from  the   Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt, 

No.   1,  issued  under  the  provisions  of  Section  229. of  the  Greater  New 

York    Charter    |39.034^» 

2.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt, 

No.   1,  issued  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1  of  Chapter  79  of  the 

Laws  of  1889  and  Section  214  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter 9,823.100  M 

8.  Payable  from  Water  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New  York 6,5«)» 

4.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt, 

No.  1,  issued  under  the  provisions  of  Section  218  of  the  Greater  New 

York    Charter    v 448,00001 

5.  Payable   from   Taxation 514,63001 

6.  Payable    from    Assessments 160,53621 

Totals-Former  City  of  New  York $49,987,0^950 

County  of  Nf.w  York 

7.  Payable  from  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt,  No.  1         6,000.000 » 

Totals— Former  City  and  County  of  New  York $S5,9S7.0»» 

•  These  bonds  represent  the  total  amount  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
for  the  Redemption  of  the  City  Debt,  No.  1,  which,  since  1903,  have  been  applied,  uiroug^ 
the  medium  of  General  Fund  Bonds,  to  provide  part  of  the  current  admuiistrative  ex- 
penses of  the  City.  These  General  Fund  Bonds  will  be  c&ncelled  when  Sinldng  Fond 
No.  1  has  fulfilled  its  functions  in  1928  and  has  therefore  ceased  and  determined.  They 
would  only  be  redeemable  from  taxation  in  the  very  remote,  but  highly  improbable,  erent 
of  Sinking  Fund  No.  1  being  at  any  time  in  need  of  any  funds  for  redemption  purposw 
additional  to  its  current  resources  for  such  purpose. 
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C — Funded  Debts  of  Municipalities  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  including 
Kings  County,  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1898  (including  1300,000  of 
bonds  of  Town  of  Gravcsend  issued  in  1898  under  an  order  of  Court): 

City  of  Brooklyn,  Including  Annexed  Towns 

1.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  488  of  the  Laws*  of  1860  and  Section  207  of 
the    Greater   New   York    Charter 11,092,000  00 

2-  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  573  of  the  Laws  of  1880,  and  Chapter  443  of 
the  Laws  of  1881  and  Section  207  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter....  850,000  00 

3.  Payable  from  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  648  of  the  Laws  of  1895  and  Section  207  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Charter 5,726,567  41 

4-  Payable  from  the  Water  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  396  of  the  Laws  of  1859,  and  Section 
208  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter 1,935,000  00 

5.  Payable    from   Taxation 13,313,000  00 

6.  Payable    from     Assessments 3,778,400  00 

Totals— Former   City    of    Brooklyn...., $26,694,967  41 

County  cf  Kings 

7.  Payable   from    Taxation 4,375,000  00 

Totals— Former  City  of  Brooklyn  and  County  of  Kings $31,069,967  41 

r> — Funded  Debts  of  Municipalities  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  including 
the  proportion  of  the  Debt  cf  thr  County  of  Queens  imposed  upon  the 
City  of  Nezv  York,  issued  prior  to  January  1.  1898: 

MUNICIPALITITS    OTHER    THAN    QUEENS    CoUNTY 

1.  Payable  from  the  .Sinking  Fund  of  Long  Island  City  for  the  Redemption 

of  Fire  Bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  122  of  the  Laws 

of  1894  and  Section  207  of  the  Greater   New  York  Charter $35,000  00 

2.  Payable  from  Water  Revenue 229,500  00 

3.  Payable    from    Taxation 3,330,750  00 

4.  Payable  from   .Assessments 250,164  59 

Totals— Former  Long  Island  City  and  Towns  and  Villages  in  Queens 

County    $3,845,41459 

Cou.vTY  OF  Queens 
Amount  to  be  borne  by  the  City  of  New  York— 

5.  Payable   from   Taxation 528,98120 

Totals— Former  Municipalities  in  Borough  of  Queens $4,374,395  79 

^ Funded  Debts  of  Municipalities  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  including 

Richmond  County:  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1898: 

Municipalities  other  than  Richmond  County 

1.  Payable    from    Taxation $763,700  00 

County  of  Richmond 

2.  Payable    from   Taxation 825,000  00 

Totals — Former  Municipalities  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond $1,588,700  00 

Total    Funded    Debt $1,225,055,56910 

General    Fund    Bonds •$281,500,000  00 

"  •  See  preceding  foot  note  on  bottom  of  page  257. 
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TEMPOBARY  DEBT 

1.  Payable   from   taxation    (Tax   Notes),   Section   189  of   the   Greater   New 

York  Charter   $8,000,000  M 

2.  Special  Revenue  Bonds  payable  from  taxation 12.325,000  00 

3.  Revenue  Bondd  and  Revenue  Bills  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  collec- 

tion  of    Taxes 38.900,500  00 

Total*-Temporary    Debt    $49,821.500  00 

Grand   Total   Bonded    Debt $1,555,877.00010 

SX7MMABY 

Total    Funded    Debt $1,506,555*500  10 

Less  Amount  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund— 

For  account  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City 

of  New  York $3,805,00718 

For  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New  York..  94.110.928  54 
For  account  of  the  Water  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  New 

York    25,492.088  44 

For  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  Redemption  of  the 

City  Debt,  No.   1 381.299,047  90 

Fo<-  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn...  8,360.15719 
For  account    of    the    Water    Sinking    Fund    of    the    City    of 

Brooklyn    1.640.00000 

For  account  of  the   Sinking  Fund  of  Long  Island  City  for 

the  Redemption  of  Fire  Bonds 28.00000 

$404,802.210  01 

Net    Funded    Debt .$1,042,253,340  79 

Temporary  Debt  (Revenue  Bonds.  Revenue  Bills  and  Tax  Notes  issued  in 

anticipation  of  Taxes  and  Special  Revenue  Bonds) $49,321.500  00 

Net   Bonded    Debt : .$1,091,574,849  79 


Valuation   fok  the  Yeah  1P19  of  the  Taxable  Real  Estate  and  Pxrsohai.  PMoratTT 
IN  THi:  Several  Boroughs  comprising  the  City  of   New  York. 

Boroughs  Real  Estate  Personal  Estate  Totals 

Manhattan    $6,115,811,621  $291,286,700  $5,407.09M»1 

The  Bronx    731.808,972  12,674,400  744.483,372 

Brooklyn     1,865,123,952  44,907.205  1.910.081,157 

Qmens    604,827,476  10,934,800  615.761.77V 

Richmond    110.750,732  2,610.175  .    113.860,907 

Grand    Totals $8,428,322,753  $862,412,780  $8,790,735^ 

Valuation    of    the    Taxable    Real    ANn    Personal    Estate    in    the    Sevbxal    Bokoughs 

COMPRISING   the    CiTY   OF    NeW    YopK    FOR   THE   YeAR    1903. 

Boroughs                                    '  R'^al  Estate  Personal  Estate  Totals 

Manhattan     $3,483,793,382                 $549,848,258  $4.083.68O,6tS 

Thf  Bronx 247,090,767                    14,762,041  20MSS,80e 

Brooklyn     853,742,357                   100.052.848  953.794«700 

Queens    123,781,723                   10.176.900  133.058,028 

Richmond    42,124.597                      6,081.550  4845ft»l<7 

Grand    Totals $4,750,532,823  $680,866,092  '$5.48MIMU 

N.  B.  The  assessed  valuations  of  Real  Estate — (Lands  and  Buildings)  were  increased  in 
1903  from  a  varying  percentum  theretofore  of  the  full  value  to  presumably  the  full  Tftltae 
thereof. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF   THE    CITY    DEBIT    1918 

Xevv  York  City's  funded  debt,  together  with  its  corporate  stock 
notes,  are  classified  in  the  following  general  group  as  of  December 
31,1918: 

GROUP    A 

For  water  supply $223,951,529.84 

'•    rapid  transit 227,355,888.77 

"    docks  and  ferries 123,613,417.98 

Bonds  payable  from  assessments 30,586,503.96 

Total  of  Group  A $605,507,340.55 

GROUP     B 

For  schools  and  sites $121,842,297.44 

"     libraries  and  sites 12,256,048.18 

"     City  parks,  places  and  driveways 54,857,273.36 

"    bridges  and  approaches  thereto *110,613,631.09 

"    public  buildings:    hospitals,  health,  fire,  police,  courts, 

corrections,  etc 110,840,177.77 

'*     streets,  highways  and  trunk  sewers 154,866,636.87 

**     sundry   other   purposes '    7,338,742.31 

"    various  municipal  purposes   (unallotted) 656,166.33 

Refunding  bonds  16,058,547.32 

To  fund  deficiencies  in  taxes 30,218,707.88 

Total  of  Group  B $619,548,228.55 

Group  "A"  indicates  the  amount  of  debt  issued  for  waterworks  or 
other  public  utilities,  while  Group  "B"  indicates  the  amount  for 
other  activities  and  improvements  for  and  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

♦  Includes  $19,068,129.16  expended  in  acquirement  of  property  for  improving  transit 
facilities  of  the  Manhattan  end  of  the  New  York  and  Broolclyn  bridge  and  in  the  con- 
•truction  of  the  new  Municipal  Building  thereon. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  BUDGETS  1908-1918 

[Prepared  by  direction  of  the  Comptroller} 

The  following  table  furnished  by  the  Finance  Department  o:  the  Cin  of 
New  York  gives  the  aggregate  yearly  appropriations  for  the  city  and  :hc 
county  government  from  1908  to  1919  inclusive. 


For  City 
Purl>oscs 

1908 1135,474,403.89 

1909 11M4G,904.83 

1910 153,392.143.34 

1911 158,51 1.029.91 

1912 167,585,735.69 

1913 176,229,747  34 

1914 179,289,082.53 

1915 1S6.843,977.26 

1916 1S7,879,589.86 

1917 198,799.819.59 

1918 219.159,468.72 

1919 230,129.928.71 

Totals     for     12     years..  $2,140,744,831.67 


For  County 

Purposes 

15.097,862.28 

5.175,796.23 

6,736,127.03 

5.453,805.25 

*10,217.154.08 

•14.181,693.82 

^11.206,469.09 

7,033,716.82 

•21,076,587.68 

7,314,317.23 

♦15.864,290.48 

•16,060,606.17 


For  Deficiencies 
in  tax  collections 
of  prior  years 
13,000,000.00 
2.922.447.08 
4.000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
8,287,366.74 
2,300.00a00 
2,500,000.00 
6,112,092.44 
4.000.000.00 
5,000,000.00 
8,100,000.00 
l,835,00a00 


Totals 
1143,572  JM  17 
156.545.1  i&U 
163,138.27137 
173,967.*a5.W 
181,08(U5d.51 
19(2,711,441.11 
192,995.551.61 
19S.^.7%SS 
212,956.177.54 
211,114,136.9 
23S,123,759J0 
248,t25,4MJI 


$124,418,326.16         $48,056,906.26  $2,313J30.(«Lll 


TAX  RATE 

The  Annual  Tax  Rates  in  each  of  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of 
New  York  since  1907,  per  hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valuation, 
were  as  follows : 

Manhattan  and 

The  Bronx  Brooklyn  Queens  Richmond 

1908 1.61407  1.67021  1.66031  1.71115 

1909 1.67804  1.73780  1.72536  1.77522 

1910 1.75790  1.81499  1.81079  1.87501 

1911 1.72248  1.75502  1.73645  1.81657 

1912 1.83  1.87  1.84  1.92 

1913 1.81  1.85  1.85  1.92 

1914 1.78*  1.84  1.80  1.90 

1915 1.87*  1.92  1.95  2.24 

1916 2.04*  2.08  2.06  2.13 

1917 2.02*  2.07  2.09  2.12 

1918t 2.36*  2.40  2.41  2.46 

1918t 2.33*  2.37  2.34  2.43 

1919t 2.32*  2.37  2.37  2.41 

1919t 2.32*  2.36 2^33 2.41 

•1914— The  Bronx  tax  rate  1.77.    •191S-The  Bronx  tax  rate  1.94.     ♦191fr-Thc  Bronx  tax 
rate  2.09.    •WH— The  Bronx  tax  rate  2.08.    •1918— The  Bronx  tax  rate  2.40  on  Real  Estate 
and  2.37  on  Personal.    «1919— The  Bronx  tax  rate  2.37  on  both  Real  Estate  and  PersoniL 
tRea!  Estate.         t  Personal. 
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BUDGET  APPROPRIATIONS-COMPARATIVE  TABLE 

V  irouping  the  budget  appropriations  for  1918  and  for  1919  accord- 
in^  to  tne  general  function  or  purpose  of  department,  bureau,  etc. ; 
ai>*j  ^howing  the  per  cent,  of  each  group  to  the  total  budget,  and 
the  per  capita  cost  of  each  general  function  or  purpose.  Prepared  by 
aiicction  of  the  Comptroller  of  New  York  City. 

COMPARlSOi^  OF  1918  AND  1919  DUOGET8  GROUPED  BY  FUNCTION 

OR  PURPOSE. 

Per 
Centum     Per 
of  Each  Capita 


Budget  of 
1918 


Grouping   op 
Appropriations 
According  to  General 
Function  or  Purpose       Group  Totals 
Adminifetrative,  i.  c,  . 

O.ncral     Administration..       $3,510,826  40 
Legislative    (Aldermen    and 

City    Clerk) 292.455  00 

Judicial   and   Semi-Judicial.        9,972,703.33 

tCdut ational     45,47(j,«19  99 

Recreation,       Science      and 
.\rt.  viz.; 
<,a)       Parks,      Parkways 

'and    Drives. 2,162,134  88 

(,b)         Zoological        and 
Botanical     G  a  r  de  n  s, 

Museums,    etc 1,244.505  50 

Htalth    and    Sanitation 20,586,536  62 

Viotrction      of      Life      and 

I  voperty    34,256,5:70  15 

Con  cctional    Purposes 1,910.352  50 

Chfiritable  Purposes  (Incl. 
Dept.,    Instns.    and    Child 

Wcliare)     13,332.610  71 

Strc-  Is.  Highways  and 
Bridges  (Care  and  Main- 
tenance)             5,863,09799 

Public    Enterprises    (Docks 

and   Municipal   Ferries)        2,132,509  91 
Public        Buildings        and 
Offices    (Ore    and    Main- 
tenance)             1,217.536  00 

Beard     of     Elections     and 

County   Canvassers 1,248,577  00 

Patlication,  Advertising 

and    Printing 1.152,844  00 

Taxes   and    Rents 1,280.97163 

Pensions,  Relief  Funds,  etc.        4,379,684  79 
Labor       Contingency       and 
War     Emergency    Funds.  918,506  00 


Totals,    Departmental 

Appropriations     1150,969,542  80 

State    Taxes $8,463,756  38 

Debt  Service. 
Interest   on   the  City  Debt.    $47,663,019  54 
Redemption     of     the     City 

Debt    8,677,440  48 

Amortization     of    the     City 
Debt    9.250.000  00 


Redemption  of  Special  Rev- 
enue   Bonds    


$65,590,460  02 
10,000,000  00 


Total  of    BimcET    Appro- 
priations,  PER   SE 1235,023,759  20 

Appropriation        Increases 

1919   ov?r    1918 

Appropriation       Decreases 

ni9  under  1918 

y°t    Inrreafes   1916  over 

1018    ;••••.••  

To  Provide  for  Deficiencies 
in  the  Colleotion  of  Taxes       3.100.000  00 


GRAND    TOTALS $238,123.759  20 


Group 
Total 

1.506% 

.1249'c 

19.3507o 


.920% 


.530% 
8.760^i: 


14.576% 
.813% 


Cost 
1918 

$0  60 

06 
170 
7  74 


21 
3  51 


583 
33 


Budget  of 
1919 

Group  Totals 

$3,429,206  95 

284,750  00 
10,206,371  74 
47.959,646  94 


2,182,303  29 


1,122,213  25 
23,610,374  75 

35,806.209  54 
2,136,279  43 


Per 
Centum      Per 
of  Each  Capita 

Group       Cost 

Total 


1.393% 

.116% 
4.146% 
19.481% 


.886% 


.456% 
9.5907c 


14.544*^ 

.8689; 


1919 

$0  57 

05 
170 

798 

36 


19 
393 


596 
35 


5.673%       2  27       14,339.733  18         5.825%       2  S9 


2.495% 
.907% 

.5189t 

.531% 

.490% 
.545^^ 
1.864% 

.391% 


100 
36 

21 

21 

20 
22 
75 


8,026,124  02 
863,632  46 

1,624.858  80 

1,732,495  00 

1,110,247  00 
1,132,316  49 
4,067,063  33 

102,011  00 


3.260% 
.351% 

.660% 

.704% 

.451% 
.460% 
1.652% 

.m% 


134 
14 

27 

29 

18 
19 
68 

02 


64.236% 
3.601% 


$25  72  $159,735.86717 
$1  44   $8,522,629  61 


20.280%      $8 11 


7.628% 

27.908% 

4.255% 


Totals   for   Debt    Service.    $75,590.460  02       32.163^ 


305 
$1116 

170 
$12  86 


$48,949,997  62 

8,431,940  48 

9,225,000  00 
$66,606,938  10 
11,325,000  00 
$77.931,938 10       31.6559 


64.884%    $26  59 
3.461%      $1 42 

19.883%      $8 15 


7.172%  2  94 
27.055%  $1109 
4.600%        1  89 


100%       $40  02    $246,190,434  88 


100% 


$12  98 
$40  99 


$14,268,008  43 
4.366,332  75 
$9,901,675  68 


1,835,000  00 
$248,025,434  88 
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SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTIES 


Appropria- 
tions, 1917 

The    City    of    New    York $203,799,819  59 

The  County  of  New  York 3,853,148  80 

The  County  of  The  Bronx 776,930  05 

The  County  of  Kings 2,026,080  72 

The  County  of  Queens 505.176  90 

The  County  of   Richmond 152,380  76 

For   New   York    State  Tax 

Grand     Totals $211,111,13682 


Appropria- 
tions, 1918 
$222,259,468  72 
3,843.300  33 
814,596  05 
2,077.139  77 
498.698  13 
166.799  82 
8,463,756  38 


Approfr-^ 

ticns,  lyiJ 

|231.96l.92.^n 

3,837.096  64 

887.183  71 

1103.497  97 

515,091  <8 

175.096  !7 

8,522  ,«9« 


$238,123,759  20       $248,025,434  SS 


Note.—  The  total  appropriations  in  19 J 9  for  Interest  on  and  Redemption  of  the  Gty 
Debt,  for  Education;  Health  and  Sanitation;  Protection  of  Life  and  Property,  and  for 
Charitable  Purposes,  axgregate  $199,647,902.51  or  81.09  per  cent,  of  the  total  Budget  for 
City  and  County  purposes. 

In  other  words,  of  every  $1,000  provided  in  the  Budget  of  1919.  $842.20  is  for  these  Stc 
functions  or  purposes. 

The  most  notable  increases  in  the  Budget  of  1919  over  that  of  1918  arc  for  Debt  Service, 
$2,341,478.08;  for  Educational  Purposes,  $2,482,826.95;  Protection  of  Life  and  Property, 
$1,549,339.39;  Health  and  .Sanitation,  «3,023.^3h.lS:  C:haritable  Purposes,  $1,007,122.47.  Tie 
Bo.ird  of  Elections  has  $483,918  moie  than  in  the  Budget  of  1S18,  and  the  Judinal 
$233,668. 

The  notable  decreases  in  the  Budget  of  1919  as  compared  with  1918  include  a  reduction  of 
$111,619.45  in  General  Administration,  and  $148,625.14  in  Taxes  and  Rents, 

There  was  $8,463,756.38  for  State  Taxes  in  the  Budget  of  1918,  and  in  the  Budget  for  1919, 
$8,522,629.61  is  provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  appropriations  in  1918  Budget  for  Debt  Service;  Education;  Health  and  Sanitation: 
Protection  of  Life  and  Property;  Charitable  Purposes;  Pension  and  Relief  Funds  and 
State  Tax  aggregated  $202,086,739  or  86  per  cent,  of  the  total  Budget,  The  most  nouWe 
increases  in  the  Budget  of  1918  over  that  of  1917  were  for  debt  service,  $5345391;  edu- 
cational purposes,  $1,266,611;  protection  of  life  and  property,  $1,953,807;  charitable  pur- 
poses, $969,706;  health  and  sanitation,  $1,181,246;  pension  and  relief  funds.  $2.90MM; 
labor,  contingencies  and  war  emergency  funds,  $918,506;  and  State  taxes,  $8,463,756. 

The  Health  Department  estimated  the  population  at  the  raid-period  of  1915  as  5.585.771 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Census  estimated  the  City's  population  of  1916,  earlier  than  the 
mid-period,  as  5,602,8-11.  The  Health  Department,  basing  its  figures  largely  on  the  WM 
estimate  of  the  Federal  Bureau,  gave  its  estimate  of  the  population  at  the  mid-period 
of  1917  as  5,737,492;  the  estimate  as  of  the  mid-period  of  1918  as  5,873,143,  and  at  the 
mid-period  of  1919  as  6.006,704. 


Manhattan 
The     Bronx. 
Brooklyn 

Queens    

Richmond    .. 


TAX    R.\TES 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918 

IDU 

l<il9 

R,E, 

Personal 

R.E. 

Pcr^cnal 

1.S7 

2.04 

2.02 

2.36 

2.33 

2.32 

2.32 

1.94 

2.09 

2.08 

2.40 

2.87 

2.37 

2.,^- 

1.9? 

2.08 

2.07 

2.40 

3.37 

2.36 

2.36 

1.95 

2.oe 

2.09 

2.41 

2.34 

2.37 

133 

2.24 

2.13 

2.12 

2.46 

2.43 

2.41 

141 
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Jan.  1,  1918 

Jan.  1,1917 

Jan.  1,  191G 

Jan.  1. 1916 

731,794 

682,190 

612.712 

558.929 

487,481 

458,598 

411.680 

382,133 

*271,000 

♦267,000 

♦263.135 

t267,375 

232.061 

219,982 

199,930 

185.299 

176,594 

167,812 

156,548 

149,129 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 
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TELEPHONES 

COMPARISON   WITH    OTHER   CITIES 

Number  of  Telephones 

/ ^ . 

City  Jan.  1,  1919 

New  York.  N.  Y...       761,940 

Chicago,  111 504,428 

London,  England...     +280,000 

Boston,   Mass 246,594 

Philadelphia,   Pa...       180,133 
Berlin,    Germany....  t  ' 

Paris,  France j 

GROWTH  OF  THE  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM   IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

January  1,  1895 15,000 

1,  1900 53.231 

1,  1905 181.605 

1,  1911 , 408,769 

1,  1912 441,128 

1,  1913 483,653 

1,  1914 526,391 

1,  1915 558.929 

1,  1916 612,712 

1,  1917 682,190 

1,  1918 731,794 

"  .  1,  1919 761,940 

EXTENT  OF  SYSTEM   IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Number  of  Jan.  1,  1919     Jan.  1.  1918    Jan.  1,  1917    Jan.  I,  191C     Jan.  1.  1915 

Telephones  761,940  731,794  682,190  612.712  558.929 

Telephone   buildings..              54  52  47  45  43 

Central  offices 87  86  85  78  77 

Employees  15,684  17,424  16,482  14,617  13,294 

Miles,        underground 

and  overhead  wire.  2,553,204  2,415,844  2.042,774  1,810,247  1,547,054 
Daily     average     tele- 
phone calls  for  pre- 
vious year^I 3,292,336  3,248,658  2,989,346  2,520,309  2.204,738 

EXTENT  OF   BELL   TELEPHONE  SYSTEM    IN   UNITED  STATES 

/an.  1,1919     /an.  1,  1918    /on.  1,  1917    /an.  1,  1916     /an.  1,  1915 

Ko.  of  miles  of  wire.. 23,281,150  22,610,487  19,850,315  18,505.545  17,475,594 
No.  of  exch.  circuits.  3,763,689  3,706,682  3.459,069  3,174,271  2,972,901 
iNo.  of  telephones...  10,992.325  10,475,678  9,847,192  9.151,221  8,648.993 
_-o.  of  employees....  §199,914  192,364  179,032  156,294  142,527 
Xo.  of  exchange  con- 
nections  daily §31,263,611  30,845,153  28,530,073  25,183,799  27,049,225 

•  Estimated  and  revised  this  year  on  the  bases  of  more  accurate  fijfures. 
t  March  .Slst. 

X  No  information  and  nothing  available  on  which  to  base  an  estimate. 
9  July  81,  1918. 

IF  Includes  telephones  connected  with  but  not  owned  by  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 
IT  Differences  between  this  year's  and  last  year's  report  due  to  revised  basis  of  compiling 
figures. 
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STREET  RAILWAY  STATISTICS  GREATER  NEW  YORK 
Years  ending  June  30, 1917  and  1918 

[figures  supplied  by  Mr.  James  B.  Walker,  Secretary,  Public  Service  Com- 
mission  for  the  First  District] 

1917  1918 

Miles  of  Running  Track 1,708  1,734 

Passenger  Cars  Held  at  Close  of  Year 12,583  8,013 

Passenger  Car  Miles   (active) 321.438,668  322,957,220 

Car    Seat    Miles 15,673,046.068  15,889,141,4:8 

Total  Revenue  Car  Miles 328,208,948  329,538,712 

Number  Transfers 327,753,016  320.419.738 

Number  Passengers  (Cash  fares^ 1,918,812,229  1,975,511,690 

Year's   Increase  or   (D)    Decrease  of   Pas- 
sengers              20,076,614  56,699,434 

Passenger  Fares    $94,550,915.77  $97,394,224  84 

Revenue  from  Freight,  &c $651,960.82  $545,943.36 

Non-Transportation  Revenue   $4,982,919.24  $5,560,020.97 

Total  Operating  Revenue $100,185,795.83  $103,500,189.17 

Year's  Increase  or  (D)  Decrease  of  Revenue     $1,557,610.63  $3,316,404  56 


CLEARINGS  AT  NEW  YORK 

FOR  20  YEARS 

Inc. 

Clearings 

Inc, 

Inc. 

New  York*s 

V'ear. 

New  York 

or 

Outside 

or 

Total 

or 

Per  Cent. 

Clearings, 

Dec. 

New  York 

Dec. 

% 
+18.7 

Clearings. 

Dec. 

% 

+8.3 

of  Whole. 

1918 

1178,533.248,782 

+0.6 

$153,817,439,308 

1332,350,688,090 

53.6 

1917 

m,404,9«5,589 

+  11.5 

129,539,760,728 

+26.7 

306,944,726,317 

+17.2 

51.0 

1916 

159.3<^).648.590 

+  44.4 

102,275,125,073 

+32.4 

261,855,773,663 

+89.4 

61.5 

1P15 

110.564.392,034 

+33.2 

77,253,171,911 

+7.0 

187,817,564.545 

+20.9 

58.8 

1914 

83.018,580,016 

-12.3 

72,226,538,218 

-3.9 

155.245,118,234 

-8.6 

53.4 

1913 

94.634,281.984 

-6.1 

75,181,418,616 

+2.7 

169,815,700,600 

-2.4 

56.3 

1912 

100,743,967,262 

+9.1 

73,208,947,649 

+7.9 

173,952,914,911 

+8.6 

57.8 

1911 

92,372,812.735 

—5.0 

67,856,960,931 

+  1.6 

160,229,773,666 

-2.4 

57.2 

1910 

97,274,500,093 

-6.1 

66.820,729,906 

+7.3 

164.095,229.999 

—1.0 

59.2 

1909 

103,588.738,321 

+30.7 

62,249.403,009 

+17.2 

165,838.141.330 

+25.2 

62.4 

1908 

79,275,880,256 

-9.1 

53,132,968,880 

-8.4 

132,408,849.130 

-8.8 

59.9 

1907 

87,182,168,381 

-18.7 

57,843,565,112 

+4.8 

145,025,733,403 

-9.3 

60.1 

1906 

101,675.828.656 

+11.6 

55,229,888,6n 

+10.1 

159,905,717,533 

+  11.0 

65.4 

1905 

93.822,060,202 

+36.7 

50.005,388,239 

+13.9 

143,827,448,441 

+27.7 

65.2 

1D04 

68.649,418,673. 

+4.1 

43,909,594,342 

+5.3 

112,559.013,015 

+3.0 

60.9 

1903 

66.970.337,955 

-13.6 

43,238,849.809 

+3.8 

109,209,187,764 

-7.4 

60.4 

1902 

76,328,189.165 

-3.9 

41.695.109,575 

-f6.7 

118,023,298,740 

-0.4 

64.6 

1€01 

79,427.685,842 

+50.9 

38.982.329,340 

+  16.6 

118,410,015,182 

+37.6 

67.1 

1900 

52.634.201,865 

-13.4 

33,436,347,818 

+0.5 

86,070,549,683 

-8.5 

61.1 

1*=99 

60,761,791,901 

+41.8 

33,285,608.882 

+  22.9 

94,047,400,783 

+36.6 

64.6 
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FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CITIES  1917 


STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS,  1917 


Tax..'s    

Special    Assessments,    etc 

Fines,   Forfeits  and   Escheats 

Subventions   and   Grants 

Donations,  Gifts  and  Pension  Assessments. 

Earnings  of  General  Departments 

Highway  Privileges  

Rents    

Interest    

Public   Service   Enterprises,    Earnings   of... 


STATEMENT  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  COST   PAYMENTS.   1917 


All  cities 

over  30,000 

inhabitants 

New  York 

Chicago 

1742.320,878 

1176,638.703 

(58,983,658^ 

83,195,596 

14.800,278 

9,246.158 

4,938.727 

959,598 

502.279 

39.806,668 

2,318.039 

1,484.987 

4,033.154 

824,245 

516.903 

26,580,328 

1,675,160 

2.899,19fr 

14.037.647 

1.863,037 

4.300.121 

11,986.302 

3.255,244 

C34,698 

32,479.059 

12,823,509 

1.363.495 

106.158.783 

21.120.9S3 

7.991.231 

All  cities 
over  30.000 
inhabitants 

General    Government    $72,489,108 

Protection  to   Person   and  Property 135.631.803 

Conservation   of   Health 15.945.361 

Sanitation    48.506,528 

Highways   66,812.268 

Charities.    Hospitals    and    Correction 45.341.759 

Education     204,591,462 

Recreation    22,206,739 

Miscellaneous    3,934,910 

General    12,695,380 

Public  Service  Enterprises 46,625,421 

Interest    140,520,935 

Outlays    286,888,226 


New  York 

Chicago 

118.853,066 

%S  220.626 

28,461,143 

12  272.144 

3,458,896 

1.487,874 

9,702.533 

4.913,491 

11,353,972 

3,743,794 

13,733,077 

3,202.320 

41.592,408 

15,229,55^ 

3.332.634 

2.584.692 

169.719 

268,273 

5,989,562 

1.483.223 

6,259,966 

3.413.481 

52,140,143 

3  935.490 

35,981.884 

31.543.111 

XON-REVENUE  RECEIPTS  AND  NONGOVERNMENTAL  COST  PAYMENTS.   1C17 

All  cities 
over  30.000 

Receipts                                          inhabitants  New  York  Chicago 

Sales  of  Investments  and   Supplies 1129.578,368  $60,045,497  $21,901,063 

Receipts  which   increased   Indebtedness 798.470,066  336.893,021  59.444,110 

All   other   266,886,426  17,242,447  65.658,775 

Total    $1,194,914,860  $414,180,965  1147.003.948 

Payments 

Investments  and   Supplies $196,648,669  $113,378,609  $24,602,145 

Payments  which  decreased  Indebtedness 668,419.829  292,289,105  50.815.336 

All  other   265,286.141  17,242,447  65.786,758 

Total $1,130,384,639  $422,910,461  $141,204,239' 
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STATEMENT  OF  CITY  ASSETS  AND  VALUE  OF  PUBLIC 
PROPERTIES.   1917 


.  Fiscal  Year 

Ail  cities 
over  30,000 
inhabitants 

General   city   cash 5225,436.300 

Assets  of  sinking  funds 719.225,477 

A  h "ts  of  public  trust   funds 98.005.309 

Assets  of  investment   funds 329.184.582 

Assets   of   other    trust    funds 15.201,989 

Total  value  of  public  properties 4,473,554,654 

Total    15,860,608,311 


New  York 
$10,454,274 
415^11,685 

3.211,129 
189.278,095 

5.807.009 
1.023,695,607 

Chicago 

117,404.387 

3,600,708 

15,417,469 

25.265.S57 

497.380 

247,583.236 

12,247,668,399 

$300,169,137 

rTATEMENT  OF  VALUE  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTIES  HELD  FOR  SPECIFIED 

PURPOSES 

A II  cities 

over  30,000 

inhabitants  New  York  Chicago 

G  n  ral   government    $260,344,104  $57,033,127  $18,977  350 

Tol-^e    department 34,085.966  7,801.133  2,104207 

Fi'--   departmcnti 111.202,201  9.443.6n  4,252,435 

rth:r  protection  to  person  and  property 23,550.-525  16,948,584 

Con     rvation   of   health 19,324,620  3.399.093  3.483.5n 

Snitation   26,124.738  2,577,495  3,667137 

Hi.rhways   15.819.570  U16.959  132.790 

C  arities,   Hospitals  and   Corrections 156.566.554  60,529,001  9,678,275 

Schools     789.711345  131,204,031  «5.778  0« 

librari's 101,442.733  28,855^76  3.010  071 

Recrcrtion   1,269.613.084  677,590,980  57.3^8  058 

Miscellaneous    and    general 30.134,827  251.000  485.453 

?^upicipal   service   enterprises '. 24.436,871  8.455,301  6404.407 

Wrtr  supply  systems 1,167,233.923  358.627,154  63.949  JGS 

Other   public  service  enterprises 443,963,593  259.162,736  8.454.120 

Total    value    $4,473,554,654  $1,623,695,607  $247,583^ 

STATEMENT  OF  PER  CAPITA  REVENUES  AND  PAYMENTS 

FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  COSTS.  1917 


Fiscal  Year 


All  cities  of  more  than  30,000  inhabitants. 

New  York   

Chicago   

Philadelphia    

St.  Louis  

ijQston   

Cleveland    

Baltimore 

Pttsburgh   

Detroit    

Puffalo    

San  Francisco  

Los  Angeles   ; 

M'lwaukee    

Cincinnati    

Newark   

Vpiv  Orelans  

Washington    

>^'nnoapolis    

Seattle    


Per  Capita 
Receipts 

$32.04 
41.17 
35.20 
27.30 
34.36 
50.70 
33.18 
30.84 
40.82 
39.06 
40.31 
43.05 
45.06 
32.11 
36.21 
38.12 
23.32 
43.64 
30.69 
44.28 


Per  Capif 
PaymenU 

$33.31 
41.53 
3710 
3471 
31.91 
4488 
2664 

3oa? 

4032 
4406 
3766 
4672 
54  V) 
3390 
4102 
4057 
28  9Q 
36  .V) 
3593 
47.30 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION— CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.   A.   Emerson   Palmer,   Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Enrollment,  Registration  and  Attendance  of  Pupils  for  Year  ending 


July  31,  ] 

1918 

Regular  Day  Schools 

Average 

Average  Daily  Attendance 

Total  No,  of 

Element- 

Voca- 

Borough 

Pupils  Taught 

Daily 

ary 

High 

Training 

tional 

during  Year 

Register 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Total 

Manhattan     . . 

335,420 

291,457 

238,905 

19,738 

407 

1,281 

260,331 

The     Bronx.. 

126,575 

114,191 

95,331 

6,483 

101,814 

Brooklyn    — 

347,869 

298,769 

242,349 

20,619 

589 

327 

263,884 

Queens    

Richmond    . . . 

79,735 

71,189 

57.134 

5,389 

145 

62,668 

19,840 

17^14 
'  792,820 

14,016 
647,825 

1,004 
53.233 

1,141 

1,608 

15,110 

Total,    1918. 

909,445 

703,807 

Total,    1917. 

895.552 

797,379 

662,394 

55,364 

1,716 

1,662 

721,136 

Evening  Schools,  Vacation  Schools  and  Kindred  Activities 

Number  of  Average 

Number  of          Persons  Attendance 

Schools             Enrolled  per  Session 

Evening   High    Schools 17                       46,009  11,022 

Evening  Trade  Schools 9                      14,309  4,008 

Evening   Elementary    Schools 82                       41,948  17,210 

Vacation   Schools   (Opportunity   Classes) 35                      11,160  9,872 

Vacation    Playgrounds 185                 •3,736,585  85,945 

lEvening    Recreation    Centres 130                 •2,621,782  27,868 

Evening    Lectures    134                 •   556,839  tl91 

•  Aggregate   attendance      t  Average   Attendance   per   lecture,     t  Includes    Centers    con- 
ducted under  local  control. 

Supervising  and  Teaching  Staff    (Exclusive  of  Substitutes)   for  the 
Year  ending  July  31,  1918 

itn  ms 

Superintendents    35  36 

Directors,    Assistant    Directors   and    Inspectors 29  33 

Special  Teachers  of  Special  Branches 659  6&4 

High    School    Principals 23  23 

Elementary    School    Principals 411  408 

Assistants    to    Principals 480  480 

Teachers  in  charge 35  36 

Training   School   Principals 3  3 

Training   School   Teachers 113  112 

High    School   Teachers 2.460  2,531 

Elementarv    School   Teachers 16,717  17,304 

Vocational    School    Principals 3  2 

Vocational    School   Teachers 68  85 

Kindergartncrs 784  881 

Acting  Supervisor  of  Languages 1  1 

Library  Assistant,  City  Superintendent's  Office 1  1 

Physicians,   Mental    Defectives 1  1 

Total   for   Day   Schools 21,823  22,627 

Evening  High  and  Trade  School  Teachers 767  806 

Evening  Elementary  School  Teachers 1,101  995 

Vacation   School  Teachers   (Opportunity  Classes) 164  245 

Vacation   Playground  Teachers 848  816 

Evening  Recreation  Center  Teachers 138  203 

Total 3,018  3,065 
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BOHOUGH 

Manhattan  . 
The  Bronx  .. 
Brooklyn    .... 

Queens    , 

Richmond    . . . 


Number  and  Cost  of  Buildings 


Accumulated  Cost 
Number  of  of  School  properties 

Properties  as  of  January  1, 1911 


Total,   1918 V. 

Total,   1917 


166 

$67,620,287  95 

67 

19,962,779  U 

203 

53,180,587  84 

108 

15,711,081  55 

40 

3,780,368  46 

584 

1160,206,104  91 

584 

158,244,328  68 

Total  Annual  Charges  for  1918 — Calendar  Year 


Allowances  for  current  purposes: 

Allowance    for    Salaries   of    Supervising    and    Teaching 

Staff    

Allowance    for    Supplies,    General    Repairs,    and    items 


other  than  Salaries  of  Supervising  and  Teaching  Staff  J 
Other  allowances  (State  Appropriations,  etc.) 


1 142.1 


.501.156  04 


2,492,041  42 


Total  Allowance  (from  all  sources) $44,998,197  46 

Total  Bond  Issues— Corporate  Stock— for  School  Sites  and  Buildings 

•  No  allowance,  for  1918,  unexpended  previous  allowances  reconstituted. 

PLACES  OF  AMUSEMENT  IN   NEW  YORK— 1918 


[Compiled  by  City  Fire  Department] 


Class 

Theatres  

Motion  Picture  Theatres. 

Public  Dance  Halls 

Base    Ball   Parks 


Number 

Seating  Capacity 

261 

331.763 

595 

325,050 

673 

16U42 

3 

71.300 

1,532 

889.355 

1,669 

946,665 

1.815 

1,014,332 

1.817 

1,111,117 

Total  1918 

Total  1917 

Total  1916 

Total  1915 

AUTOMOBILE    LICENSED.  REGISTERED.  1914-1917   INCLUSIVE 

(Courtesy  of  Franis  M.  Hugo,  Secretary  of  State,  Al3Any) 


1918 

New    York    City 138,349 

Rest  of  the  State 325,409 


State  of   New  York 463,758 


1917 

125,101 
286.466 

411,567 


1916 

102,530 
215,336 

317.866 


1916 

71.906 

159,925 

231,831 
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FOR  DEPARTMENT  EXPENSES 

Appropriations  and 
Revenue  Bonds 

1910 $14,721,263.36 

1911 14.933,448.06 

1912 ,. 15,241,979.00 

1913 ' 15,508.701.12 

1914 15,979,613.29 

1915 16,108.174.98 

1916 16,305,976.11 

1917 18,159,677.26 

1918 20,027,798.60 

FOR  PENSION  FUND 

Appropriations, 

Revenue  Bonds  and 

Other  Sources 

1910 $1,749,019.14 

191 1 1,901,012.36 

1912 2,121,714.89 

1913 2,316,449.06 

1914 2,477,527.66 

1915 2,461.222.46 

1916 2,511,044.98 

1917 2.572,342.05 

1918 2,601,081.71 

TOTAL  UNIFORMED  FORCE 

1916  1916 

Inspectors  19  19 

Surgeons  20  18 

Captains   93  96 

Lieutenants   548  522 

Sergeants    695  726 

Patrolmen    9,215.  9,146 

Matrons 65  60 

Other  employees 9  9 

Total 10,664         10,596 

ARRESTS  AND  CONVICTIONS 
1916  1918 

Arrests  and  Summonses 212,452       200,901 

Convictions  ♦  ♦ 161,121       154,270 


Expenditures 

$14,665,780.31 

14,862,363.44 

15,202,763.37 

15,489,983.61 

♦15,961,738.94 

♦16,106,810.02 

♦16,290,102.58 

18,105,156.43 

19,906,00920 


Disbursements 

$1,752,263.26 
1,878,781.29 
2,113,976.13 
2,336,167.07 
2,483,803.26 
2,455,864.98 
2,507,230.84 
2,554,978.39 
2,598,095.00 


1917 

26 

18 

90 

524 

790 

9,376 

53 

7 


1918 

24 

18 

92 

524 

769 

9,170 

57 

7 


10,884  10,661 

1917  1918 

187,913  170,159 

141,891  122,783 


•  Includes  estimated  outstanding  liability. 

*  *   CooTictions  given  are  those  secured  in  each  year  indicated,  of  arrests  made  in 
that  year. 
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AREA  OF  STREETS  IN   NEW  YORK  BY  BOROUGHS 


Classipifd  by  Manhattan 

Materials  Used  5*^.  yds. 

Improved  Granite 1,052,828 

Sheet    Asphalt 5,044.530 

Asphalt    block 1,197,250 

Asphalt  concrete  .... 

Asphalt  block,  crushed .... 

Wood   block 700.250 

Granite  block 1,343,000 

Belgium     block 195,840 

Bituminous   Concrete 0,717 

Bituminous  Macadam .... 

Macadam    89.907 

Medina  block  (Sand  stone)...  3,298 

Iron   Slag    .... 

Bituminous   .... 

Trap  rock .... 

Cobble  

Gravel  

Brick    

Concrete  9,902 

Durax  10.730 

Total,     1918 9,715.002 

Total,     1917 9,707,387 

Increase  in  area 7,015 


The  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

Sq.  yds. 

Sq.yds. 

Sq.yds. 

Sq.  yds. 

217,955 

279,703 

1,504,944 

10,801.800 

070,440 

2,814 

1,129,204 

500,004 

504,118 

03,871 

.... 

105,591 

1.235,997 

zxm 

113,264 

144,000 

175,884 

175.881 

1,070,435 

3,484,980 

850,073 

160.237 

.... 

m,270 

54,650 

495,231 

.... 

739.004 

272,657 

279,805 

1,841,872 

2,150.2n 

1,577.671 

3.954 

130,788 

.... 

6,794 

81,807 

90,2n 

3,300 

48,525 

489,094 

.... 

.... 

2,374 

4,129 
40,542 

11.827 

1,091 

44,430 

100.829 

109.666 

400 



32,076 

4.843,927 

17,498,810 

0,841.000 

2.978,118 

4,520,858 

17,449,501 

0.802,M2 

2,762.595 

317,069 


49,249 


38,718 


215.518 
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WATER  SUPPLY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK   IN   1918 

[Statement  compiled  by  Courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  of  the 
Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity  of  the  City  of  New 
York.] 

Source  of  Supply — 


Brooklyn  Borough 


The   Bronx   Boroughs  (    Croton  Watersheds 

r   *  Catskill  Watersheds 

*♦  Driven  Wells  on  South  Shore  of   Long  Lsland 

*♦  Reservoirs  and  Ponds 

r^  D  u  5    *  Catskill  Watersheds 

Queens  Borough  |  »^  j^^j^.- ^  ^^jj^ 

p;..»,«,^«^  Ti^^^„«K  S    *  Catskill  Watersheds 
Richmond  Borough  |  **  Driven  Wells 

Capacity  of  Distribution  Reservoirs — 

1917 

Million  Gallons 

Manhattan  and  The  Bronx 3,065 

Brooklyn    319 

Richmond  441 


Total 3.825 

Capacity  of  Storage  Reservoirs — 

Millions  of  Gallons 
Catskill  System — Ashokan   (Catskill  Watershed)  and  Kensico 

(Bronx  and  Byram  Watersheds)  available  with  flashboards .  161,980 

Croton  Watershed,  available  v^rith  flashboards 104,443 

Long  Island,  available  with  flashboards 1,104 


Total    267,527 

Consumption  in  1918.    Daily  average  for  the  year  in  million  gallons — 

Manhattan  and  The  Bronx 413.3 

Brooklyn   (170.0  Municipal  +   13.1   Private) 183.1 

Queens  (16.2  Municipal  +  30.1  Private) 46.3 

Richmond    16.5 


Total  (616.0  Municipal  +  43.2  Private) 659.2 

Charges  against  Water  Funds,  Municipal  System    (being  approximate 
cost  of  supplying  water) 

The  following  charges  are  for  1917.    The  1918  figures  are  not  available  at 
the  present  time : 

Total 

Present  Cost  of 

Bonded          Annual  Million 

Original    Indebtedness       Cost,  Average  Gallons 

Total  Cost    on  Existing        Fixed  Daily  on  Basis 

of  Works        Systems     Charges  and  Supply  of  Fixed 

Borough                    Dec.  31,  1917,  Dec.  31,  1917,  Operation  in  1917  Charges  and 

Estimated      Estimated           1917  m.  g.  d.  Operation 

•Manhattan   and   The    Bronx    $139,372,000     $52,397,000       $4,436,000  373.8  $32.51 

•Brooklyn     14.129.000       21,389,000        2,413,000  140.3  47.12 

Queens    4.187,000        3,213,000           508,000  18.5  75.27 

Richmond    4,333,000        4,301,000           430,000  12.4  94.87 


Totals    and    Averaj^e ■?....  t$192.021, 000     881.300,000       $7,787,000  545.0  $39.14 

•  Exclusive  of  High  Pressure  Fire  Service. 

t  Exclusive  of  Catskill  system,  which  wa.^  utilized  only  a  portion  of  the  year.     Cost  of 
operation  of  Catskill  system  included. 
R 
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Original  Cost  Annual 

of  High  Cost  of 

Pressure  Fire  Operation 

Service  Systems  1917 

Manhattan    $7,052,000  $147,000 

Brooklyn— Main  system 2,145,000  78,000 

Coney   Island 183,000  14,000 


Totals    $9,380,000  $239,000 

Water  Revenue.  1918— 

Manhattan    $7,588,134.46 

Bronx    1.570,710.58 

Brooklyn    4,566,669.31 

Queens    555,230.98 

Richmond    360,035.56 


Total    $14,640,780.89 

Capacity  of  Distribution  Reservoirs  in  million  gallons — 

*  Hillview  Reservoir — Catskill  system,  all  boroughs 929 

Manhattan  and  The  Bronx 2,136 

Brooklyn 319 

Richmond    441 


Total    3,825 

*  Located  north  of  city  line. 

Available  capacity  of  Storage  Reservoirs  in  million  gallons — 

Catskill   System — Esopus   Watershed — Ashokan   Reservoir 130,400 

Bronx     and     By  ram     Watershed — Kensico, 

Byram  and  Wampus  Reservoirs 31,580 

Croton  Watershed — ^Twelve  Storage  Reservoirs  and   six  con- 
trolled lakes    '. 104,443 

Ridgewood   Watershed — Hempstead   Reservoir...^ 884 

Total    267.307 
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HEALTH  STATISTICS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  1907-1918 
Compared  by  Boroughs  for  1918 


[From  official  sources'\ 


Year 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
191C. 
1917. 
191S. 


Estimated 
Population 

July  1, 
Each  Year 
4,314,237 
4.169.248 
4,632,078 
4J94,935 
4,929.586 
5,064,237 
5,198.888 
5,333.539 
5,468,190 
5,602,841 
^5,737,492 
t5,872,143 


Births 


Marriages 


Deaths 


Still- 
Births 


Total 
Re- 
ported 
120.720 
126,862 
122,975 
129,080 
134,542 
135,655 
135.134 
140,647 
141,256 
137  664 
141,564 
138,046 


Rate 
per 
1,000 
27.98 
28.38 
26.54 
26.92 
27.30 
26.79 
25.99 
26.37 
25.83 
24.57 
24.67 
23.51 


Total 
Re- 
ported 
51.097 
37,499 
41,513 
46,417 
48,765 
51,703 
51,268 
53,052  • 
50.997 
54,782 
59.210 
56,733 


Rate 
per 

1,000 

11.84 
8.39 
8.96 
9.68 
9.89 

10.21 
9.86 
9.95 
9.33 
9.78 

10.32 
9.66 


Total  Rate 

Re-  per 

ported  1.000 

79,205  18.36 


73,072 
74,105 


16.35 
16.00 


76,742  16.00 

75,423  15.30 

73,008  14.41 

73,902  14.21 

74,803  14.03 

76,193  13.93 

77,801  13.89 

78,575  13.70 

98,119  16.71 


Total 
Re- 
ported 
7,351 
7,191 
6,697 
6,752 
6,669 
6,619 
6,631 
6,617 
6,413 
6.253 
6.117 
6,793 


*  Estimate  subject  to  revision  on  receipt  of  number  of  entrants  into  military  service. 


Rate 
per 
1,000 
1.70 
1.61 
1.45 
1.41 
1.35 
1.31 
1.28 
1.24 
1.17 
1.12 
1.07 
1.16 


Annual  Report,  Year  1918 


Births,  Marriages,  Deaths  and  Still-Births  Reported,  with  Rates 
PER  1,000  Population 


Births 


Estimated  Population 
July  1,  1918 

Manhattan     2,731,731 

The    Bronx    622.555 

Brooklyn     2.023,170 

Queens    392,966 

Richmond    101,721 

City  of   New  York 


Total 
Reported 
59,434 
16.843 
49,568 
9,518 
2.683 


Rate 
per  1,000 
21.76 
27.06 
24.49 
24.24 
26.37 


5,872.143 


138,046 


23.51 


Marriages 


Deaths 


Still- 
Births 


Total  Rate 

Repotted  per  1,000 

Manhattan    36,367  13.31 

The  Bronx   3.W3  6.38 

Brooklyn     13,592  6.72 

Queens    2,134  5.43 

Richmond    667  6.56 


Total 
Reported 
44  158 
11,320 
32.944 
6,997 
2,700 


Rate 
per  1,000 
16.16 
18.19 
16.28 
17.81 
26.54 


Total 
Reported 

3,135 
686 

2,422 
438 
112 


Rate 
per  1,000 
1.15 
1.10 
1.20 
1.11 
I.IO 


City  of  New   York 56,733  9.66  98,119  16.71  6,793  1.16 

The  death  rates  of  the  boroughs,  stated  above  are  corrected  rates,  which 
means  that  the  death  rate  of  each  borough  is  based  upon  the  number  of 
deaths  occurring  in  the  borough,  plus  the  number  of  deaths  of  its  residents 
occurring  in  other  boroughs,  and  minus  the  number  of  deaths  of  residents 
of  other  boroughs  occurring  therein. 


Comparative  Mortality 


New  Vork. . 

London"*^  

Paris    

BerHnt 

Chicago  .... 
Philadelphia 

Boston   

St.  Louis  . . . 


1918 

16.71 

1915 

16.80 

1917 

15.52 

1913 

13.48 

1917 

14.94 

1917 

17.10 

1917 

16.14 

1917 

14.17 

••  Administration  County  of  London. 

+  Figures  for  1917  and  1918  not  available. 

J  Estimate  subject  to  revision  on  receipt  of  number  of  entrants  into  military  service. 
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BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES. 
Values  of  Building  Permits  in  Calendar  Years  of  1915-1918  Inclusivk 

Per  Cent, 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

ltl5  191S  Itn  Itlt  /rom  1917 

New  York $172,945,720  $221,293,974  $103,068,798  $56^00,495  -452 

Newark,  N.  J 8,006,044  9,486,775  9,437,104  5,320,833  -43.6 

Buffalo    11,798,000  13,137,000  10,581,000  7,014.030  —33.7 

Rochester    9,108,333  9,379,447  6,754,820  1,949,551  —71.1 

Boston    29,113,692  32,792,492  23,294,161  7,702,190  —66.9 

Baltimore    11,774,322  12,634,728  10,145.626  4,644,373  —542 

New  Orleans  ... .  2,826,670  3,117,604  2,862,958  1,763,569  —38.4 

Philadelphia    39,445,125  49,896,570  34,016,480  15,452,670  —54.6 

Washington    11,748,121  15,049.804  12,916,888  7,136,818  -44.7 

Pittsburgh    14,327,017  13,764,810  11,464,204  7,781,729  —32.1 

Louisville   3,415,860  4,007,210  1,742,245  1,990,308  +142 

Columbus   4.928,425  7,194,240  3,914,930  3,300.220  —15.7 

Cincinnati    14,025,333  10,842,895  10,451,315  4,578,833  —562 

Cleveland   32,660,.305  33,108,260  30,483,605  16,386,360  -462 

Detroit    32,238,550  51.067,590  39,692,305  18.201,707  —54.1 

Indianapolis    7,083,642  8,934,694  7,103,138  4,557,667  -35.8 

Chicago    97,291.480  112,835,150  64,188,750  35,131,150  -45.3 

St.    Louis 11,439,320  12JS3,386  11,308,537  6,302,712  -44.3 

Atlanta   4,589,214  3,680,178  4,977,815  3,572.086  —282 

Dallas    3,116,900  4.265,354  3,573,259  1,667,730  —53.3 

Los   Angeles 11,888.662  15,036,045  16,932,082  8,678.862  -48.7 

San  Francisco 13,990,7(54  18.484,401  15,635,319  9,135,477  -41.6 

Portland.   Ore 4,869,550  6,301,360  3,717,945  6.174.157  +66.1 

Seattle    6,449,040  8,304,689  6,708,315  10,899,775  +62.5 

St.    Paul 11,942,500  11,128,632  7,086,038  10,152.705  +43.3 

Milwaukee   11,564,325  16,013,194  11,535,859  4,362,127  -622 

Omaha    5,385,000  7,225,957  7,737,047  3,608,054  —534 

Kansas    City 10,667.405  11,563,444  10,158,450  5,669,995  -442 

Denver    2,648,570        4.038,840  4,291,000  2,595,890  —39.5 

Minneapolis   *.  16,353,963  22,899.290  9,262,965  5,465.740  -41.0 

Total  30  cities..  $617,641,792  $750,238,013  $495. 042. 598f $277,697.81 3  —56.1 
Total  249  other 

cities    306,692410    382.392,690    320,785.620   212,635.719  -72.0 

Total  279  cities...  924,334,2011,132.636,703  815,828,218  490,333,532  -39.9 
Total  outside 

New  York $751,388,481  $911,342,729  $712,759,420  $433,833,037  —39.1 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY— 1918 
Books  Available  for  Readers 

Volumes  Pamphlets    Total  Pieces 

Reference    Department 1,091,707  319,263         1.410,970 

Circulation  Department 1,187,139  ....         1.187,139 

Total,    1918 2.278,846  319,263        2,598,109 

Total,     1917 2,219,580  318.225        2.537,805 

Total,     1916 2,143,466  316.530        ^459,996 

Total,     1915 2.097,526  312,853        2.410,379 

Total,     1914 2,002,426  310.188        2,312.614 

The  circulation  of  books  for  home  use  during  1918  was  9,627,505  volumes 
compared  with  10.709,095  volumes  in  1916  and  10,384,579  in  1915. 

Readers  to  the  number  of  764,587  are  recorded  as  using^books  in  the  Refer- 
ence Department  (Central  Building')  during  1918.  This  number  was  101,004 
less  than  in  1917. 
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FIRES   IN   NEW  YORK  CITY 


Calendar  Year  1918 


(Figures  supplied  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Drennan,  Commissioner  of  the  Fire  Department.) 


Number  of 
Fires 

Manhattan   6,241 

Bronx 1,355 

Richmond    705 

Brooklyn  4,513 

Queens  1,143 

Total  of  the  City  1918 13,957 

Total  of  the  City  1917 14,053 

Total  of  the  City  1916 13,677 

Total  of  the  City  1915 13,416 

Total  of  the  City  1914 14,425 

Total  of  the  City  1913 12,958 

Total  of  the  City  1912 15,633 


Year  1918 

Estimated 

Average  Loss 

Loss 

per  Fire 

$6,299,820 

$1,009.42 

469,930 

346.81 

304,290 

431.61 

2,016.995 

446.93 

447,690 

391.68 

$9,538,724 

$683.44 

14,278,523 

1,016.04 

8,746,404 

639.50 

5,757,015 

429.11 

8,217,811 

569.69 

7,467,997 

576.32 

9,069,580 

580.15 

THE  SEWERS  OF  NEW  YORK  DECEMBER  31,   1918 
(Exclusive  of  Park  Sewers) 


JAH.  1,  1919 

Miles 


JAK.  1, 1918 
Miles 

Borough  of  Manhattan    530.80 

"   The  Bronx   369.16 

"   Brooklyn    1,053.94 

"   Richmond    93.00 

"   Queens    346,98 

Total  length   2,393.88         2,419.26 

Number  of  Receiving  Basins 

Borough  of  Manhattan    8,407 

"   The  Bronx  4,048 

"    Brooklyn    13,132 

"    Richmond 1,096 

"   Queens    3,718 

Total    30,401  30.994 


532.21 

373.50 

1,059.33 

93.29 

360.93 


8.652 
4,089 
13,190 
1,100 
3,963 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  PRODUCE 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  comparative  prices  of  lend- 
ing articles  of  produce  in  the  New  York  market  on  the  31st  day  of 
December  for  the  past  five  years : 

1914 

Breadstuffs— Wheat    Flour,    State.. bbl.  17.45 

Western     bbl.  6.37H 

Rye    Flour bbl.  6.12Vfe 

Corn   Meal    bbl.  3.75 

Wheat— No.   1    Spring bush.  l.SS 

Rye— Western     ' bush.  1.18 

Oats— State    bush.        .55*4 

Western    bush.        .50% 

Corn- Old    Western,    mixed bush.        .77V4 

Chemicals- 
Soda    Ash 100  lbs.        .60 

Caustic   Soda    100  lbs.  1.65 

Carbolic    Acid lb.        .50 

Sulphur    Acid,   60° 100  lbs,        .90 

Blue    Vitrol    lb.        .04^ 

Alcohol.    Grain,    188° gal.  2.64 

Alcohol,  Denatured  gal.        .33 

Glycerine.    C.    P lb.        .22V4 

Cotton— Middling    upland lb.        .07  4/5 

Middling    good lb.        .08  1/5 

Fish— No.   1  Bay   Mackerel bbl.  26.00 

Fruits— Raisins,    layer    box  2.20 

Currants    lb.        .06^ 

Hay— Shipping    100  lbs.        .95 

Hemp— Manila     lb.       .07>4 

Hops    lb.  -.25 

Iron — American    Pig    ton  13.50 

Laths    M.  5.10 

Leather— Hemlock  sole,  light lb.        .Zl^ 

Oak  sole,  light lb.        .46% 

Molasses— New    Orleans    gall.        .20*^ 

Naval  Stores— Spirits    Turpentine. gall.        .45 

Common     Rosin bbl.  3.70 

Oils— Crude     Whale gall.        .49% 

•*       Sperm    gall.        .68 

Linseed     gall.        .50% 

Petroleum— Crude     gall.        .13% 

Refined  in  bulk,  S.  W...gall.        .12% 

Provisions— Pork,  Mess     bbl.  19.50 

Prime     bbl.  21.50 

Beef,    Extra    Mess bbl.  36.00 

Hams,    pickled ...lb.        .12% 

Lard— Western     lb.        .10  7/20 

Butter,    Prime    State lb.        .33% 

Cheese,  Fine  Factory lb.        .15% 

Rice,    good    lb.        .05 

Salt.    Liverpool,   ground sack  1.10 

Seeds— Clover    lb.        .09% 

Sugar— Cuba,    raw    lb.        .02% 

Refined,   hards    lb.        .05 

Tal'ow    lb.        .06 

Wo  1,    Ohio    fleece lb.        .30% 


1015 

1016 

1017 

1018 

(6.25 

$8.12% 

$10.47% 

$10.70 

5.85 

8.72% 

10.65 

10.85 

5.25 

7.50 

10.25 

9.00 

3.85 

5.15 

9.80 

7.50 

1.41^ 

2.01 

2.29 

2.361-3 

1.05 

1.48 

1.94 

1  70 

.50% 

.60% 

.93 

.7S 

.43% 

.53 

.92 

.76 

.85% 

1.04% 

2.15 

1.74% 

3.00 

3.00 

2.93 

2.00 

5.25 

4.50 

6.75 

3.75 

1.45 

.52% 

.53 

.25 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

.80 

.15% 

.14 

.C9% 

.09% 

2.03 

2.72 

4.98 

4.90 

.51 

.65 

.72 

.63 

.55 

.55 

.69 

.20 

.12  2/5 

.17% 

.31% 

.32  3 '5 

.12  9/ia 

.17  7/10 

.32% 

33% 

29.00 

26.50 

28.00 

44.00 

3.28 

3.23 

3.87% 

2.00 

.os% 

.16% 

.27 

.23 

.90 

.65 

1.15 

MO 

.11% 

.19 

.23 

.23 

.26 

.49 

.51 

.35 

19.75 

32.50 

34.50 

31.00 

6.10 

7.25 

8.10 

5.00 

.33% 

.57 

.46 

.49 

.39% 

.86 

.82 

.77 

.19% 

.36 

.41% 

.54 

.57 

.55 

.48 

.71 

5.85 

6.60 

6.90 

11.25 

.52% 

.80% 

1.20 

1.S5 

.69 

1.00% 

1.90 

2.20 

.67 

.94% 

1.2.5 

1.57 

.15 

.16% 

.17 

.22 

.12 

.12 

.15 

.17% 

18.25 

32.25 

50.50 

50.50 

20.50 

33.00 

53.00 

53.00 

27.50 

41.00 

52.00 

64.50 

.12% 

.16% 

.19% 

.30^ 

.10% 

.15% 

.23  7/10 

.24  z:n 

.30% 

.38% 

.51% 

.01 

.17% 

.23% 

.23 

.37 

.04% 

.04% 

.08 

.087 

Nom. 

Nom. 

Nom. 

Nom. 

Norn. 

Nom. 

Nom. 

Nom. 

.03% 

.05% 

.03  1/100      .07  7,-25 

.05  15/16      .06  9/10 

.08  3/20        .09 

.08 

.11% 

.17«4 

.13H 

.33 

.40% 

.70 

.60 
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NEW   YORK   CITY   METROPOLITAN    DISTRICT 

The  Metropolitan  District  of  New  York  City  includes  not  only  the  area 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  central  city,  but  also  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing territory  which  are  closely  associated  with  the  development  of  the  city. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  its  census  of  New  York  manu- 
factures, 1914,  which  was  published  in  1918,  contains  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"New  York  City  Metropolitan  District  embraces  616,928  acres  of  territory, 
of  which  183,555  acres  constitute  the  area  of  New  York  City,  and  433,373 
acres  the  area  of  the  outside  territory.  The  estimated  population  of  New 
York  City  in  1914  was  5,333,539  and  that  of  the  outside  territory  1,923,846,  the 
total  for  the  district  being  7,527,385. 

"The  minor  civil  divisions  included  in  the  metropolitan  district  for  1914  and 
1909  were  as  follows : 


NKW   YORK 

New  York  City,  comprising  Bronx,  Brook- 
lyn, Manhattan,  Queens,  and  Richmond 
Boroughs. 

Nassau  County 

Hempstead  town 

North  Hempstead  town 

Oyster  Bay  town 

Westchester  County 

Eastchester  town 

Mamaroneck  town 

Mamaroneck  village 

Mount  Vernon  city 

New  Rochclle  city 

Pclhara  town 

Yonkers  city 

IfEW   JERSEY 

Bergen  County 
Alpine  borough 
Bergen  fields  borough 
Bogota  borough 
Carlstadt  borough 
Cliffside  Park  borough 
Closter  borough 
Cresskill  borough 
Del  ford  borough 
Demarest  borough 
Dumont  borough 
East  Rutherford  borough 
Edgewater  borough 
Englewood  city 
Englewood  OiflFs  borough 
Fairview  borough 
Fort  Lee  borough 


Hackensack  town 
Harrington  township 
Harrington  Park  borough 
Hasbrouck  Heights  borough 
Haworth  borough 
Leonia  borough 
Little  Ferry  borough 
Lodi  borough 
Lodi  township 
Moonachie  borough 
North  Arlington  borough 
Norwood  borough 
Old   Tappan   borough 
Overpeck  township 
Palisades  township 
Palisades  Park  borough 
Ridgefield  borough 
Riverside  borough 
Rutherford  borough 
Teaneck  township 
Tenafly  borough 
Union  township 
Wallington  borough 
Woodridge  borough 

Essex  County 
Belleville  township 
Bloomfield  town 
East  Orange  city 
Glen  Ridge  borough 
Irvington  town 
Montclair  town 
Newark  city 
Nutley  town 
Orange  city 
South  Orange  township 
South  Orange  village 
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Hudson  County 
Bayonne   city 
Kasi  Newark  borough 
Guticnberg  town 
Harrison  town 
Hobjken   city 
Jtrjjy   City 
Kc£rny   town 
North   Bergen  township 
Sccaucus  borough 
Union   town 
W'cchawken   township 
West  Hoboken  town 
West  New  York  town 

Passaic  County 
Arquackanonk  township 
Little  Falls  township 


Passaic  city 
Paterson  city 

Union   County 
Clark  township 
Cranford   township 
Elizabeth  city 
Garwood  borough 
Kenilworth  borough 
Linden  borough 
Linden  township 
Rahway  city 
Roselle  borough 
Roselle  Park  borough 
Union  township 

Middlesex  County 
Perth  Amboy  City 
Roosevelt  Borough 
Woodbridge  Borough 


"In  1914  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  district  had  36.410  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  which  gave  employment  to  an  average  of  1,031,815  persons 
during  the  year,  842,103  being  wage  earners,  and  paid  out  $711,085,669  in  sal- 
acies  and  wages.  These  establishments  manufactured  products  to  the  value 
of  $3,428,223,150,  to  produce  which  materials  costing  $1,984,842,079  were  util- 
ized. The  value  added  by  manufacture  was  $1,443,381,071.  The  district 
ranked  first  in  1914  among  the  metropolitan  districts  of  the  United  States  in 
the  value  of  its  products.  It  represented  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed, 11.5  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  and  14.1  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  products 
reported  for  the  entire  country. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  district 
was  reported  by  factories  within  the  central  city.  New  York  Cky  contains 
nearly  three-fourths  (73.5  per  cent)  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  contributed  more  than  two-thirds  (66.9  per  cent)  of  the  value  of 
products  in  1914.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  1909  were  73.6  per  cent 
and  68.3  per  cent,  respectively,  which  indicates  that  the  increase  in  population 
and  in  the  manufactures  of  the  central  city  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  district  as  a  whole.  In  1914  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  New  York  City  constituted  over  four-fifths  (81.4  per  cent)  of  all  in  the 
district,  and  gave  employment  to  nearly  seven-tenths  (69.5  per  cent)  of  the 
wage  earners.  Outside  of  New  York  City,  Newark  was  the  leading  city 
within  the  district  both  in  value  of  products  and  in  population,  its  products 
representing  6.1  per  cent,  and  its  population  5.4  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
metropolitan  district. 

"The  population  of  the  district,  outside  the  cities  and  towns  for  which  sep- 
arate figures  are  given,  was  4.7  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  district,  and  the 
value  of  manufactures  produced  in  this  territory  formed  4.9  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  products  for  the  district" 
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NEW  YORKS  PAYMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 


Receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  give 
the  four  separate  sources  of  the  internal  revenue,  the  ordinary  rev- 
enue, the  emergency  revenue,  the  corporation  income  tax  and  the  in- 
dividual income  tax,  as  shown  below  for  the  United  States  and  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  percentage  of  each  for  New  York. 

Total  Percentage 

New  York  State  United  States     New   York 

Ordinary,      Emergency       and 

other   revenue $150,112,477.46         $855,619,744.44         17.54 

Income    and     Excess     Profits 

Tax   685,649,375.16       2,838,999,894.28        24.15 

Total $835,761,852.62      $3,694,619,638.72        22.62 


PARK    SYSTEM    OF    NEW   YORK    1919. 

[Statement  corrected  by  Mr.  Willis  Holly,  Secretary  of  the  City  of 
New  York  Park  Board.] 
Manhattan — 

Area 

Number  in  Acres 

Parks   75 1  1,548.13 

Playgrounds    ^72  3 

Richmond — 

Parks    4  63.56 

Manhattan  and  Richmond  Parkways 5  37.69 

Brooklyn — 

Parks    42  1.151.00 

Parkways   and   Streets 15  551.84 

Combined  Parks  and  Playgrounds 10  107.48 

Queens — 

Parks    24  1,186.47 

Parkways    1  .20 

Bronx — 

Parks    49  3,93965 

Parkways 4  232.42 

Total,  Greater  New  York 8,703.24 

•  The  72  playgrounds  of  Manhattan  borough  include  57  playgrounds  proper,  7  gymnasi- 
ums, and  8  piers.    The  area  of  136.31  acres  in  playgrounds  is  included  in  the  park  acreage. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  POST  OFFICE 

[Officially  Compiled  by  Courtesy  of  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Patten,  Postmaster  of 

New  York  City] 

Receipts  of  New  York  Post  Office  for  thb  Year  ending 
December  81,  1918 

To  sale  of  Postage  Stamps,  etc |36,932,2tf2.54 

"    Deficient   Postage    134^0.50 

"    Postaife  on  Second  Class  Matter  paid  at  pound  rate 2.9ti4.258.06 

"    Postage  on  Third  and  Fourth  Class  Matter  Mailed  without 

Stamps    1,305,228.69 

••    Box     Rents    38.157.40 

"    Mail   Sacks   56.62 

"    Surplus   Revenue    605.03 

•'    Miscellaneous    Receipts 13,117.43 


Total  Revenue  New  York  Post  OflFice |41.40?22U7 

Comparative  Statement,  1917  and  1918 

1918 

Sales  of   Postage  Stamps,  etc 136,932.262.54 

Postage  on  Second  Class  Matter  paid  at  pound  rate 2,984,258.06 

Postage    on   Third   and   Fourth    Qass    Matter    Mailed    without 

Stamps  ' I,305,22a69 

Deficient   Postage   134,540.50 

$41.356.2«:? 


1917 

Sales  of  Postage  Stamps,  etc $32,077,501.55 

Postage  on  Second  Class  Matter  paid  at  pound  rate 2,460,405.12 

Postage    on    Third    and    Fourth    Cla.^^s    Matter    Mailed    without 

Stamps   1,374.918,59 

Deficient   Postage   137,197.80 


|3SOjOffi3.09 


Increase    (14.71%) $5.306.2«.n 

Total  Receipts  for  year  1918 $41,408,226.27 

Total  Expenses  for  year  1918  14,955,027.83 


Net    Revenue    1918 $26,453,198.44 

Net    Revenue    1917 23,439,238.48 


Increase    (12.85*^0 $3,013,959.96 

Comparison  of   Postal  Receipts  at   New   York  with   Total  Ricsipts  of  the 
Post  Office   Department,  by  Fiscal  Years 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Receipts  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  D«p*rt- 
ment  and  of  the  New  York  Post  Office,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80,  1918,  1917,  W^ 
1915,  1914.  and  1913,  together  with  the  proportion  of  the  total  receipts  collected  at  Ne* 
York.  These  totals  for  the  United  States  include  ordinary  postal  revenues  and  rercnuf* 
from  money-order  business  and  postal-savings  business. 

Year  ending 

JuneZO  United  States 

1918 $388,975,962.24 

1917 329.726.116.36 

1916 312.057,688.83 

1915 287,248,165  27 

1914 287,934,56.5.67 

1913 268.619,525.65 


Per  Cent,  of 

New  York 

New  York 

$39,282,843.02 

-    16.09 

34,736,389.09 

lasi 

32.164,0&5.02 

10.17 

28,840,236.20 

lO.Of 

30,463,823.30 

pp7 

27,968,552.05 

1141 
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COMPARISON   BETWEEN  TWELVE  LEADING   PORTS 

Afj    MEASURED   BY    ToTAL    COMMERCE    AND    VESSEL    ToNNAGE    ENTERED 


Ports  Year 

New    York 1916 

London     1914 

Hamburg 1913 

Liverpool     1914 

Anttirerp     1912 

Marseilles    1913 

Buenos  Airs   1914 

Shanghai    1914 

Rotterdam    1913 

Hong  Kong   1913 

Genoa 1913 

Yokohama     1914 


Total  Commerce 

13,804,313,452 

1.928,060,000 

1,901,600,000 

1,646,007,000 

Ull.345,000 

755,372,000 

341,271,000 

257,812,000 


302,841,000 
223,220,000 


Net  Tons 
13,461,00a 
13.006,000 

•12,997,000 
11.959.000 
13,757.000 
•8.382.000 
•7,962,000 
9.398,000 
12.308,000 
11,484,000 
•5,336,000 
3,992,000 


BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS— 1910 
[U.  S.  Census  Report] 

State  of  Per  cent,  in 

United  States         New  York  New  York 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 4,420  632  14.^3 

Number  of  persons  received  during  year  5,400,556  2,013,854  37.2 

Receipts     $118,379,859  $28,216,055  23.8 

Payments    $111,498,155  $28,445,171  25.5 

Value   of   property $M3,878,141  $187,760,531  29.1 

The  next  census  enumeration  of  Benevolent  Institutions  in  the  United  States  being  in^ 

1920,  those  of  1910  are   republished   as   the   only  official   figures  available  in   the   interval 
between  decennial  censuses. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  STATISTICS. 

[From  Bureau  of  ike  Census] 

State  of  New  York 


1912 

Number   of    Establishments 321 

Persons    Employed 13,733 

Total    Horsepower 1,157,800 

Kilowatt   Capacity  of   Dynamos 772,030 

Station   Output,   Kilowatt   hours 2,175,048,634 


Per  cent,  of 

im 

Increase 

269 

29.3 

5,421 

153.3 

323,418 

257.8 

187.252 

312.3 

701,769,716 

209.9 

♦The  figures  for  each  port  are  for  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available. 
Tonnage  figures  of  Marseilles  and  of  Buenos  Aires  are  for  1912;  of  Liverpool  and  Genoa 
for  1914. 
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CORPORATIONS  AND  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 

Number,  amount  of  Capital  Stock  and  Bonded  Indebtedness 
and  Net  Income  of  all  classes  of  Financial,  Commercial,  Public 
Service,  Industrial,  Mercantile  and  Miscellaneous  Companies  of 
New  York  State  and  the  United  States,  Reporting  to  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  Fiscal  Year  1914. 

Capita!  Stock  and 

Number     Bonded  Indebtedness  Net  Income 

State  of   New  York 42,083         $25,425,500,514  $1,062,171,797 

Other  States   274.826          75.782,033,768  3,277,378^11 


Total    United    States 316,909       $101,207,534,282  $4,339,550,008 
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BANKS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  ENGAGED  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 


New  York  Address 
64  Wall  St. 


Name 

African  Banking  Corporation 
49  Branches  in  South  Africa 

•American  Foreign  Banking  Corp. 

Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Ltd. 
Branches  in  Spain,  Argentine, 
Chile   and   Uruguay 

•Asia  Banking  Corporation 

Banca  Commerciale  Italiana 
54  Branches  in  Italy 

Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto 
64  Branches  in  Italy 

Banca  National  de  Cuba,  sec  National  Bank  of  Cuba 

524  Broadway  Naples,  Italy 


53  Broadway 
49  Broadway 

35  Broadway 
165  Broadway 


Head  Office 
London,    £ng. 

53  Broadway 
London,    £ng. 

35  Broadway 
Milan,  Italy 


399  Broadway  Rome,    Italy 


Banco  Di  Napoli 
Branches  in  51  Cities  Through- 
out Italy 

Banco  Matritense 
6  Branches  in  Spain. 


25  Beaver  St.         Madrid.  Spain 


Banco  Nacional  de  Santo  Domingo,  see  National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo 


34  Wall  St. 
64  Wall  St. 
68  Wall  St. 


52  Wall  St. 


Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Ltd. 
Branches  throughout  Egypt, 
Morocco,  West  Africa  and 
Canary  Islands 

Bank  of  Chosen 
Branches  in  Korea,  Manchuria, 
Japan  and  China 

•Bank  of  Cuba  in  New  York 

Bank  of  Montreal 

IBank  of  New  South  Wales 

Several  Hundred  Branches 
Throughout  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
197  Branches    throughout    Can- 
ada,      Newfoundland,       Cuba, 
Jamaica  and  Porto  Rico 

Bank  of  Taiwan,  Ltd. 
Branches    throughout    Taiwan; 
also    in    Japan,    China,    India, 
Java,  etc. 

SBanque  Nationale  de  la 
Republique  d'Haiti 

^Banque  Russo-Asiatique 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia   and   China 

Colonial  Bank 
Branches     in      West      Indies, 
West  Africa,  etc. 

tiComptoir  National  d'Escompte  de 
Paris 

Over  200  Branches  throughout 
France 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd. 

(American  Exchange  Nat'l  Agts)  ^28  Broadw.ty 


100  Beaver  St.  London,  Eng. 


120  Broadway  Seoul,    Korea 


34  Wall  St. 
Montreal,  Can. 
Sydney,  N.   S. 


Halifax,    N.    S. 


165  Broadway  Taipch,    Taiwan 


Combined 
Capital,  Surplus 
and  Profits 
$4,450,000 

$1,666,000 
131,603.970 


12,500,000 
$42,810,000 

Lire  199,143,000 


Lire  125.728,596 
S205.000 
$4,195,560 

y^w  34.218.000 

fl92.000 
$40.00v.000 
$33,000,000 

$19,250,000 

Yen  33,530,000 


W. 


60  Wall  St. 

Port-au-Prince,    Haiti  Fr.  20,000,001 

120  Broadway 

Petrograd,  Russia 

/Coti&/^j90.000,000 

16  Exchange  PI. 

Toronto,    Can. 

$30,000,000 

86  Wall  St. 

London,  Eng. 

$16,000,000 

22  William  S-. 

London,  Eng. 

$6,625,000 

e 

100  Broadway) 

Paris,  France 

Fr. 

243  000,000 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 


$8  500.000 
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Name 


New  York  Address 

49  Broadway  London,  Eng. 


Combined 
Capital,  Surplus 
Head  Office  and  Profits 


i; Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish 
America,  Ltd. 
Branches  at  Managua,  San 
Salvador,  Iquitos,  Bogota,  M '• 
dell  en,  Caracas,  Guayaquil, 
Manta 

tCommcrce,  Nat'l  Bank    of  31  Nassau  St. 

ICredit  Commercial  de  France  37  Wall  St. 

14  Branches  in  France;  2  in  Italy 

Credit  Lyonnais 
Over   250  Agencies   in    France, 
Algeria,   etc. 

Dominion  Bank  51  Broadway 

Branches  throughout  Canada 

•French-American  Banking  Corp.       65  William  St. 

*GuHranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York    140  Broadway 
Hong  Kong  &  Shanghai  Banking 

Corporation  34  Wall  St. 

Blanches  in  China,  Japan, 
Philippines,  Strait  Settlements, 
India 

•International  Banking  Corpora- 
tion 


31  Nassau  St. 
Paris,  France 

52  William  St.        Paris,  France 

Tore  r.  to.  Can. 

W  William  St. 
140  Broadway 
Hong  Kong,  China 


55  Wall  St. 
399  Broadway 

56  Wall  St. 


51  Wall  St. 


38  Pine  St. 
tJ3  Wall  St. 
34  Wall  St. 
49  Wall  St. 


{Italian  Discount  &  Trust  Co. 

London  &  Brazilian  Bank.  Ltd. 
13  Branches  in  Brazil;  Branches 
also  in  Bu.'nos  Aires,  Rosano, 
Montevideo,   Lisbon,   Oporto 

London  &  River  Plate  Bank,  Ltd. 
Branches:   13  in  Argentina;   14 
iM    Uruguay;  9  in  Brazil;  2  in 
Chile;. also  at  Paris  and  Antwerp 

•Mercantile  Bank  of  Americas,  Inc. 

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada 

National  Bank  of  Cuba 

National  Bank  of  India.  Ltd. 
Branches  in  India,  Burma,  Cey- 
lon, British  East  Atrial,  Ugan- 
da, Aden,  Zanzibar. 

National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  Inc.      38  Pine  St.    See 

National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo     61  Broadway 
Branches:   San  Pedro  de  Macoris, 
Sanchez,    Santiago    de    los    Cabal- 
Icros,     Puerto     Plata,     Santo     Do- 
mingo   City 

National  Bink  of  So.  Africa,  Ltd.      10  Wall  St. 
Over  300  Branches  in  So.  Africa 

•National  City  Bank  of  New  York      55  Wall  St. 

•Park- Union  Foreign  Banking 

Corp.  56  Wall  St. 

Philippine    National    Bank  37  Broadway 

45      Branches      and      Agencies 
throughout   the   Philippines 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada  68  William  St. 

Has    589    Branches    in    Canada, 
Xetvfoun Hand,    England,   Franci, 
Spain,    Siberia,     H'est    Indies, 
Central  and  South  America 

•Scandinavian  Trust    Co.  56  Broadway 

Standard  Bank  of  So.  Africa  68  Wall  St. 

About   250  Branches   and 
Agencies  throughout  So.  Africa 


55  Wall  St. 
399  Broadway 
London,  Eng. 


London,  Eng. 


38  Pine  St. 
Montreal,  Can. 
Havana,  Cuba 
London,  Eng. 


$33,000,000 


$51.840373 
Fr.  60,356,000 

Fr.  425,000,000 

$13,630,000 

$2,500,000 
$54,479,876 
$51,000,000 


$9,063,000 

S732.O0O 

$13,250,000 


$14,000,000 


$4,900,000 

$14,500,000 

$6,500,000 

fl.750.000 


Mercantile  Bank  of  Amercias 
Saato  Domingo  City  $533,879 


Pretoria,  So.  Africa 

55  Wall  St 

56  Wall  St. 
Manila,  P.  1. 

Montreal,  Can. 


56  Broadway 
London,  Eng. 


$18,575,000 
$76,380,000 
$2,250,000 

$4.eo5jeo 

$29,500,000 


$2,884,318 
$18,500,000 
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Name 


New  York  Address       Head  Office 


Sumitomo    Bank,    Ltd.  149  Broadway  Osaka,  Japan 

16  Branches  in  Japan;  also  at 
Shanghai,  Hankow,  Bombay, 
London 

Union  Bank  of  Canada  49  Wall  St  Winnepcg,    Can. 

323   Branches  throughout   Canaia 


Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd. 
Branches     and     Agencies     in 
Japan,     China,     East     Indies, 
India,  Honolulu,  London,  Buenos 
Aires,   Manila,   etc. 


Capital,  Surplus 
and  Profits 
Combined 

Yen  27.000,000 


$8,000,000 


120  Broadway  Yokohama,  Japan  Yen  67,000.000 


*  American  Owned  Bank.  See  below  for  list  of  foreign  branches  and  correspond- 
ents of  American  Owned  Banks  in  New  York  City. 

tThe  French-American  Banking  Corp.  was  organized  by  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York  and  the  Comptoir 
National  d'Escompte  of  Paris. 

X  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  along  with  the  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto  is  joint 
proprietor  of  the  Italian  Discount  and  Trust  Co.  at  399  Broadway. 

I  Affiliated  with  the  National  City  Bank,  65  Wall  St. 

I  Affiliated  to  the  Anglo-So.  American  Bank,  Ltd. 

1  This  Bank  transacts  no  business  in  New  York  it  only  has  a  representative  at  this 
addreM. 
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LOCATION    OF   FOREIGN    BRANCHES,   OF   AGENTS   AND   CORRESPONDENTS. 
ETC.,    OF    i^ERICAN    OWNED    BANKS    IN    NEW   YORK    CITY 


ALGERIA 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  ALGIERS;  Correspondent,  Credit  Lyonnais, 

ARGENTINE 

Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A.,  48  Wall  St.;  Correspondents  of  following:  BUESOS 
AIRES,  The  British  Bank  of  South  America,  Ltd,,  Banco  Holandcs  da  America  ie 
Sul,  Banco  Popular  Argentino;  ROSARIO,  The  British  Bank  of  South  America,  Ltd, 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  BUEXOS  AIRES,  Correspondent,  Banco  Espanci  dd 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  Banco  Frances  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Banque  Francaise  et  ItaiteuHe  p9W 
VAmcrique  du  Sud,  Banque  ItaloBelge, 

National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  St.:  Branches  in  BUENOS  AIRES  and  ROSARIO. 

AUSTRALIA 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  ADELAIDE,  Correspondent,  Bank  of  Xctc  S'»mtk 
IVales;  BRISBANE,  Correspondent,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales;  MELBOURNE,  C  -rr*. 
spondent.  Bank  of  New  South  Hales;  PERTH,  Correspondent,  Bank  of  New  South  U  ales; 
Sy'DNEy\  Correspondent,  Bank  of  New  South  IVales, 

BELGIUM 

American   Foreign  Banking  Corporation,  53  Broadway:    Branch  in  BRUSSELS. 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,   16  Wall   St.:  BRUSSELS,  Correspondent,  Banque  de  BruxeUes; 
ANTWERP,  Correspondent,  Credit  Anversois, 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  140  Broadway:  Branch  in  BRUSSELS, 

BRAZIL 

American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation,  53  Broadway:    Branch  in  RIO  DE  JAS'EIRO, 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  Correspondent,  Banco  Esptmd 
del  Rio  de  la  Plata;  Banque  Francaise  et  Italienne  pour  VAmcrique  du  Sud;  British  Bank 
of  So.  America,  Ltd. 

Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A..  48  Wall  St.;  Correspondents  of  following:  PARA, 
Banco  Commercial  do  Para;  MANAOS,  Tancredo  Porto  &  Co,;  CEARA,  Salgti» 
Rogers  &  Co.;  PERNAMBUCO,  Banco  do  Recife;  BAHIA,  The  British  Bank  cf  Sitnik 
America,  Ltd.;  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  The  British  Bank  of  South  America,  Ltd.,  Banc* 
Portugues  do  Brasil,  Banco  Holandcc  da  America  do  Sul;  SAO  PAULO,  The  Bntisk 
Bank  of  South  America,  Ltd.,  Banco   Holandes  da  America  do  Sul, 

Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  44  Pine  St. :  Affiliated  with  American  MercaniHe 
Bank  of  Brasil  with  branches  in  PARA   and  PERNAMBUCO, 

National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  St.:  Branches  in  BAHIA,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  PORTO 
ALEGRE,  PERNAMBUCO,  SANTOS,  SAO  PAULO. 

CANADA 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  MONTREAL,  Correspondent,  Bank  of  Nora  Scotia, 
Bank  of  Toronto,  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada;  OTTAWA,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia^  Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Canada;  QUEBEC,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Merchants  Bank  of  CanatU; 
TORONTO,  Bank  of  Novia  Scotia,  Bank  of  Toronto,  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Canada;  VANCOUVER,  Bank  of  Nota  Scotia,  Dominion  Bank,  Imperid 
Bank  of  Canada,  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada;  WINNIPEG,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Bank 
of  Toronto,  Dominion  Bank,  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada. 

CHILE 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  SANTIAGO,  Correspondent,  Banco  de  Chile. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Equitable  Trust  Co..  National  City  Bank,  Mechanics  &  Metab 
National  Bank:  VALPARAISO,  Correspondent,  Banco  Espanol  de  ChUe,  Capital  ami 
Reserve,  $56,000,000;  Branches  throughout  Chile. 

National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  St.:  Branches  in  SANTIAGO  and  VALPARAISO. 

CHINA 

Asia  Banking  Corporation,  35  Broadway:  Branches  in  CHANGSHA.  HONG  KONG, 
HANKOW,  HARBIN,  PEKING,  SHANGHAI,  TIENTSIN  and  CANTON. 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  SHANGHAI,  Also  Correspondents  of  Asia  Baak- 
ing  Corporation  and  International  Banking  Corporation  throughout  China;  Mitsui  Bank, 
Ltd. 

International  Banking  Corporation,  55  Wall  St.:  Branches  in  CANTON,  TIENTSIN, 
SHANGHAI,  PEKING,  HONG  KONG  and  HANKOW. 

Park-Union  Foreign  Banking  Corporation,  56  Wall  St.:  Branch  in  SHANGHAI, 

Philippine  National  Bank,  37  Broadway:    Branch  in  SHANGHAI. 
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COLUMBIA 

International  Banking  Corporation,  55  Wall   St.:  Branch  in  MEDELLIN, 
Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  44  Pine  St.:    Affiliated  with  American  Mercantile 

Bank    of    Columbia    with    branches    in   BARRANQUILLA,    BOGOTA,    CALL    CARTA- 

GESA,   MANIZALES   and  MEDELLIN. 

CUBA 

American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation,  53  Broadway:    Branch  in  HAVANA. 

Bank  of  Cuba  in  New  Yorlc^  34  Wall  St.:  The  New  York  Agent  and  Associate 
Bank  of  the  National  Bank   of  Cuba  with  62   branches  in   the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  HAVANA,  Correspondent,  Banco  Espanol  de  la 
Isla  de  Cuba  {with  branches  throughout  Cuba) ;  Banco  Nacicnal  de  Cuba,  N.  Gelats  y  Ca,, 
Mendosa  y  Ca.,  Trust  Company  of  Cuba. 

Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  44  Pine  St.:  Affiliated  with  American  Mercantile 
Bank  of  Cuba  voith  branch  in  HAVANA. 

National  City  Bank.  55  Wall  St.:  Branches  in  CAIBARIEN,  CAMAGUEY,  CIEN- 
FUEGOS,  GARDEN  AS,  GUANTANAMO,  HAVANA,  MATANZAS,  MANZANILLO, 
SAGUA  LA  GRANDE,  SANTIAGO. 

DENMARK 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  COPENHAGEN,  Correspondent,  Den  Danske  Land- 
wtandsbank.  Private  Bank  of  Copenhagen. 

National  City  Bank,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.;  New  York  bankers  for  Den  Danske  Landmandsbank,  COPENHAGEN,  with  branches 
throughout  Denmark. 

DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

International  Banking  Corporation,  55  Wall  St.:  Branches  in  PUERTO  PLATA,  SAN 
PEDRO  DE  MACORIS,  SANTIAGO  and  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

EAST   INDIES 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  BAT  AVI  A  Uava),  Correspondent,  Chartered  Bank 
#/  India,  Australia  and  China;  Hong  Kong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation;  SINGA- 
PORE (Straits  Settlement);  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  &  China;  Hong  Kong  & 
Shattghai  Banking  Corporation. 

Park-Union  Foreign  Banking  Corporation,  56  Wall  St.,  has  direct  connections, 

ECUADOR 

Irving   National,  233  Broadway   GUAYAQUIL,    Correspondents;  Banco    del  Ecuador, 

EGYPT* 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  ALEXANDRIA,  Correspondent,  National  Bank  of 
EffyN  (with  branches  throughout  Egypt). 

French-American  Banking  Corporation,  65  William  St.:  Affiliated  with  Comptoir  Na- 
tional D'Escompte  de  Paris,  with  Agencies  in  ALEXANDRIA,  CAIRO  and  PORT 
SAID, 

ENGLAND 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  LONDON,  Correspondent,  {.ondon  Joint  City  & 
Midland  Bank,  Ltd.;  London  County,  Westminster  &  Parr's  Bank,  Ltd.;  Lloyds  Bank, 
Ltd.;  Morgan  Grenfell  &  Co.;  Nat'l  Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England,  Ltd.  (with 
branches  throughout  England  and  Wales). 

Farmers  Loan  k  Trust  Co.,  22  William  St.:    Branch  in  LONDON. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co..  140  Broadway:    Branches  in  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON. 

International  Banking  Corp.,  55  Wall  St.:    Branch  in  LONDON. 

FINLAND 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  HELSINGSFORS,  Correspondent,  KansallisOsake 
Pankki. 

FRANCE 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  PARIS,  Correspondent,  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte 
de  Paris,  Credit  Lyonnais,  Morgan,  Harjes  &  Co.,  Socicte  Generale  (with  branches 
throughout  France). 

Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  22  William  St.:    Branch  in  PARIS  and  BORDEAUX. 

French-American  Banking  Corporation,  65  William  St.:  .Affiliated  with  Comptoir  Na- 
tional D'Escompte  de  Paris,  with  over  200  Branches  throughout  France. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  140  Broadway:    Branches  in  PARIS  and  HAVRE. 

Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  44  Pine  St.:  Branch  in  Paris. 
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GREECE 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  ATHENS,  Correspondent,  Banque  Sationait  d* 
Greece  {with  branches  throughout  Greece);  Banque  d'Athenes. 

HAITI 

American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation,  53  Broadway:    Branch  in  PORT  AU  PRI.W'E, 
Banque  National  de  la  Rcpublique  d'Haiti,  60  Wall  St.:    Affiliated  with  the  Saii^nd 
City;  Branches  throughout  HAITI. 

HAWAII 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  HONOLULU,  Correspondent,  Bank  of  Hau^u,  UL, 
Bank  of  Bishop  &  Co,,  Ltd, 

HONDURAS 

American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation,-  53  Broadway:  Branch  at  SAS  PELRO 
SULA;  Affiliated  with  Banco  Atlantida  in  La  Ceiba,  Tegucigalpa  and  Puerto  Costes, 

HOLLAND 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  AMSTERDAM,  Correspondent,  Amsterdamscht 
Bank,  Hope  &  Company,  Banque  de  Mendes  Gans  &  Cie;  ROTTERDAM,  R.  Mces  k 
Zoonen,  Rotterdamsche  Bankvereeniging, 

INDIA 

Asia  Banking  Corporation,  35  Broadway:  Correspondent  Tata  Industrial  Bank  oi 
India. 

Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A.,  48  Wall  St.:  Agents  for  Cox  and  Co.  of  London, 
who  have  branches  in  BOMBAY,  CALCUTTA,  KARACHI,  MUREE,  RAli'AL  FlSDl, 
SRIXA  CA  R   ( KA SHMIR). 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  BOMBAY,  Correspondent^  Chartered  Bank  of  Iniia. 
Australia  &  China,  Hong  Kong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation;  CALCUTTA,  ihertcni 
Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China;  Hong  Kong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

International  Ranking  Corporation,  55  Wall  St.:  Branches  in  BOMBAY,  CALL  i'TTA 
and  RANGOON. 

IRELAND 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  BELFAST,  Correspondent,  Ulster  Bank,  Ltd.  (iii 
branches  throughout  Ireland);  DUBLIN,  The  National  Bank,  Ltd, 

ITALY 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  GENOA,  Correspondent,  Credito  Italtanc,  M 
Branches;  MILAN,  Banca  Commercicle  Italiana,  All  branches;  Florence,  Haskard  k  io., 
Ltd.;  ROME,  Banca  d' Italia. 

Italian  Discount  &  Trust  Co.,  399  Broadway:  Owned  jointly  by  Guaranty  Trust  Co* 
and  Banca  Haliana  di  Sconto   of   Rome  with  branches  throughout   Italy, 

National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  St.:    Branch  in  GENOA. 

JAPAN 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  KOBE,  Correspondent,  International  Banking  Cot' 
poration;  Mitsui  Bank,  Ltd.;  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.,  Tokio;  Bank  of  Chosen;  In- 
dustrial Bank  of  Japan;  Mitsui  Bank,  Ltd.;  Yokohama  Specie  Bank-  YOKOHAMA, 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Cot- 
poration,  Mitsui  Bank,  Ltd.,   Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd, 

International  Banking  Corporation,  55  Wall  St.:  Branches  in  KOBE  and  YOKO- 
HAMA. 

Park-Union  Foreign  Banking  Corporation,  56  Wall  St.:    Branch  in   YOKOHAMA. 

JAVA 

Bank  of  New  York.  N.  B.  A.,  48  Wall  St.:  Correspondents  of  the  NederlandsAu 
Handel  Maatschappij,  of  Amsterdam,  who  have  branches  in  NETHERLANDS,  ISPIA 
—BAT  All  A,  WELTEl'REDEN,  DJOKJAKARTA,  SOLO,  BANDOENG,  SAMAHiSC, 
SOU  RAH  AY  A,  DJEMBER,  CHERIBON,  TJILATJAP,  PECALONGAN,  TEGAU 
PADANG,  Mf'DAN,  PALEMBANG,  KOTARADJA,  MACASSAR,  BANDJERMASIS, 
TEDINGTIXGGI    (DELI),    LANGS  A,    TELOKBETONG.    PONTIANAK. 

International  Banking  Corporation,  55  Wall  St.:  Branches  in  BATAVIA  ani 
SOERABAYA. 

Irving  National  Bank,  233  Broadway:  BATAVIA,  Correspondents  of  the  Stdt^ 
landsch-Indische  Esconipto  Maatschappij  (Netherlands  India  Discount  Bank),  vit^ 
branches    throughout    JAVA. 

MADAGASCAR 

French-.Vmerican  Banking  Corporation,  65  William  St.:  Affiliated  with  Comptoir  S> 
tional  D'Escompte  de  Paris,  with  Agencies  throughout  Madagascar, 
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MEXICO 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:    MEXICO  CITY,  Correspondent,  Mercantile  Banking 
Co.,  Ltd. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  WELLINGTON,  Correspondent,  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales;  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

NORWAY 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  CHRISTIANIA,  Correspondent,  Centralbanken  for 
Norae;  Den  Norke  Creditbank. 

Scandinavian   Trust   Co.,   56   Broadway;    connections   throughout  Norway. 

NICARAGUA 

Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  44  Pine  St.:  Affiliated  with  National  Bank  of 
Nicaragua,  with  branches  in  BLUEFIBLDS,   GRANADA,  LEON  and  MANAGUA. 

PANAMA 

American  Foreign  Banking  Corporation,  53  Broadway:  Branches  in  COLON  and 
CRISTOBAL,   CANAL  ZONE. 

International  Banking  Corporation,  55  Wall  St:    Branches  in  COLON  and  PANAMA. 

PERU 

Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  44  Pine  St.:  Affiliated  with  American  Mercantile 
Bank  of  Peru,  with  branches  in  AREQUIPA,   CALLAO,   CHICLAYO  and  LIMA. 

PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS 

Asia  Banking  Corporation,  35  Broadway:    Branch  at  MANILA. 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  MANILA,  Correspondent,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  &   China;  Hong  Kong  &   Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

International  Banking  Corporation,  55  Wall  St.:    Branches  in  CEBU  and  MANILA. 

PORTO   RICO 

National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  St.:    Branch  in  SAN  lUAN. 

PORTUGAL 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  LISBON,  Correspondent,  Credit  Franco  Portugais; 
The  Bank  of  Portugal. 

SCOTLAND 

American  Exchange  National  Bank,  128  Broadway:  EDINBURGH,  Correspondent, 
Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd* 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  EDINBURGH,  Correspondent,  Royal  Bank  of  Scot- 
land (with  branches  throughout  Scotland);  British  Linen  Bank. 

SIBERIA 

Asia  Banking  Corporation,  35  Broadway:    Branch  in  VLADIVOSTOK. 
National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  St.:    Branch  in  VLADIVOSTOK. 

SO.   AFRICA 

Bankers  Trust  Co.j  16  Wall  St.:  CAPE  TOWN,  Correspondent,  African  Banking 
Corporation,  Ltd.;  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.;  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa, 
Ltd. 

SPAIN 

Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  44  Pine  St.:    Branch  in  BARCELONA. 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:    MADRID,  Correspondent,  Banco  Espanol  del  Rio  de 
le  Plata  {with  branches  "in  all  principal  cities  of  Spain);  Credit  Lyonnais. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

International  Banking  Corporation,  55  Wall  St.:    Branch  in  SINGAPORE. 

SWEDEN 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  GOTHENBERG,  Correspondent,  Aktiebolaget  Gote- 
borgs  Bank;  STOCKHOLM,  Correspondent,  Aktiebolaget  Goteborgs  Bank. 

National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  St.:  STOCKHOLM,  Correspondent,  Aktiebolaget  Gote- 
borgs Bank. 
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SWITZERLAND 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St.:  ZURICH,  Correspondent,  Credit  Suisse  (xvith 
branches  in  all  principal  cities  of  SxvitMerland);  Societe  de  Banque  Suisse, 

TUNIS 

French-American  Banking  Corporation,  06  William  St.:  Affiliated  with  the  Conploir 
National  D'Escompte  de  Parts,  with  Agencies  throughout  Sunisia. 

URUGUAY 

Bank  of  New  York.  N.  B.  A.,  48  Wall  St.:  MONTEVIDO,  Correspondent,  The 
British  Bank  of  South  America^  Ltd, 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  16  Wall  St:  MONTEVIDEO,  Correspondent,  Banco  Espanol  del 
Rio  de  la  Plata;  Banco  Frances  del  Rio  de  la  Plata;  Banque  Italo-Belge. 

National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  St.:    Branch  in  MONTEVIDEO, 

VENEZUELA 

Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  44  Pine  St.:    Affiliated  xvith  American  Mercantile 
Bank  of  Caracas,  with  branches  in   CARACAS  and  LA   GUAYRA, 
National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  St:   Branch  in  CARACAS, 
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STEAMSHIP    COMPANIES    HAVING    VESSELS    SAILING    FROM 
THE  PORT   OF  NEW  YORK 


With    Address  of  Their-  New   Yo«k   Office  or  Agents  and   Foreign   Ports  of   Call 


Frequency  of  Sailings  Approximate 


[For  latest  and  full  information  the  Companies  or  Agents  should  be  addressed  direct.] 


AFRICA.  NORTH 

A.  H.  Bull  Si  Co.,  17  Battery  Place;   IV est  Coast  of  Africa  ports  frequently. 

A.  C.  Castriotis  &  Co.,  8  Bridge  St.;  Alexandria. 

James  W.  ElwcU  &  Co.,  17  State  St.;  North  African  Ports,  monthly. 

Elder-Dempster  Line;  Daniel  Bacon,  20  Beaver  St.;  IVest  Coast  of  Africa  ports 
frequently. 

Furness-Princc  Line;  Furncss,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  34  Whitehall  St.;  Alexandria, 
Salonica,  Piraeus,  Patras,  Beirut,   Tripoli,  Alexandretta. 

Independent  Steamship  Corporation,  6  Hanover  St.;  Tripoli,  Alexandria,  Port  Said. 

National  Steam  Navigation  Co.  of  Greece,  44  Whitehall  St.;  Mediterranean  Ports. 

"Three  Star  Line";  (Ste.  Les  Affretcurs  Reunis),  17  State  St.;  Algiers,  Oran,  Tunis  and 
Aforrocco;  throuKh  Bills  of  Ijodinq,  for  all  Algerian,  Tunistian  and  Morroccan  Ports,  also  for 
Malta  and  Tripole, 

Van  Praagh  S.  S.  Line,  Inc.,  42  Broadway;  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Beyront, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Bavaria. 

Wardrop  West  African  Line,  405  Lexington  Ave.;  Regular  Sailings  to  West  Africnn 
Ports. 

American-French  Mediterranean  S.  S.  Corp.:  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchan:e 
Bldg.;  Mediterranean  Ports,  frequently. 

AFRICA.  SOUTH 

American  &  African  S.  S.  Line;  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange  Bld.T. ; 
Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay^  Aloo(k  Bay,  East  London,  Port  Natal,  Delagoa  Bay  and  Beiri. 

American  &  Indian  Line;  Nonon,  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange  Bldg.;  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elisabeth  (Algoa  Bay),  East  London. 

Punch,  Edye  &  Co.,  Inc.  (South  &  East  African  Service),  8-10  Bridge  St.;  Cape 
Town,  Algoa  Bay.  East  London,  Durban  {Port  Natjl),  Lourenco  Marques  {Dclagja 
Bay)   and  Beit  a,  frequently. 

Houston  Line;  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  17  Battery  Place;  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East 
London,  Port  Natal,  Delagoa  Bay,  Beira,  etc.,  fortnightly. 

Prince  Line:  Furncss,  Withy  h  Co.,  Ltd.,  34  Whitehall  St.;  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay, 
East  London,  Port  Natal,  Delagoa  Bay,  Beira,  etc..  fortnightly. 

Stewart,  Sanders  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents,  42  Broadway;  Madagascar,  Mombassa,  Beira, 
East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Cape  Town,  Mauritius,  Zansibar,  Delagoa  Bay,  Port  Elisa- 
beth, Durban,  regular  sailings. 

Union  Clan  Line;  Barber  S.  S.  Lines,  Inc.,  17  Battery  Place;  Cape  Town,  Algoa 
Bay,  East  London,  Port  Natal  and  Delagoa  Bay,  frequently. 

U.  S.  &  Australasian  Lines,  Inc.,  S  Bridge  St.;  Cape  Town,  Port  Elisabeth,  East 
London  and  Durban,   monthly. 

ASIA 

American  Asiatic  S.  S.  Co.;  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  34  Whitehall  St.;  Vladivos- 
tok,  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Singapore. 

American  &  Indian  S.S.  Line;  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange  Bldg.;  Karachi, 
Bombay.  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Calcutta. 

American  &  Manchurian  Line;  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange  Bldg.;  Shang- 
hai, Hong  Kong,  Manila.  Singapore,   Vladivostok,    Yokohama  and  Kobe. 

American  &  Oriental  Line;  Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd,  Inc.,  24  State  St.;  Vladivostok 
and  Shanghai. 

Barber  Line.  17  Battery  Place:  Vladivostok,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong, 
Manila  and  Singapore. 

China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.;  Punch,  Edye  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  8-10  Bridge  St.; 
Vladivostok,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and  Singapore. 

Independent  Steamship  Corp.,  6  Hanover  Square;  Singapore,  Batavia,  Samarang  and 
Soerabaya  monthly. 

Kerr    Steamship   Co.;    Kerr    Steamship   Line,   17   Battery   Place:    Kobe   and    Yokohama. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  120  Broadway;  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong, 
Manila,   Singapore.   Bombay,   Colombo,   Calcutta,    etc.,   monthly. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha;  Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd,  Inc.,  21  State  St.;  Bombay,  Colombo, 
Calcutta,   etc.,   monthly. 

Ocean  Steamship.  Ltd..  China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.:  Punch,  Edye  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
8-10  Bridge  St.;  Vladivostok,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manxla  and 
Singapore. 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  Barber  S.  S.  Lines,  Inc.,  17  Battery  PI.;  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  etc. 
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ASIA,  (EAST  INDIES) 

Clan  Line  Steamers,  Ltd.;  Barber  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  17  Battery  Place;  Java  and 
other  East  Indian  ports,  monthly. 

Holland  America  Line,  21   State  St.;   See  lava-New  York  Line 

Independent  Steamship  Corp.,  0  Hanover  Square;  Singapore,  Batavia,  Samarang  and 
Soerabaya. 

Java- New  York  Line  (Steamship  Co.  Nederland,  Rotterdam.  Lloyd  and  Holland 
American  Line  jointly);  I'unch,  Edye  &  Co.,  Inc.,  S  Bridge  St.;  Batavia,  Samarang 
and    Soerabaya,    fortnightly. 

Wilhelrasen  Line;  Kerr  Steamship  Co.,  17  Battery  Place;  Batavia^  Samarang  and 
Soerabaya. 

ASIA  MINOR 

Furncss-Princc  Line;  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Whitehall  St.;  Alexandria, 
Salonica,  Piraeus,  Patras,  Beirut,  Trijoli,  Aiexandretta,  Constantinople,  Bourgas,  Con- 
stanza,  Sulina,   Galatr,  Braila,   etc.,  fortnightly. 

Independent  Steamship  Corporation,  6  Hanover  St.;  Smyrna, 

Oriental   Navigation   Co.,   17   Battery  Place;  Black  Sea  Ports. 

AUSTRALASIA 

American  &  Australian  S.  S.  Line;  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange  Bid?.; 
Auckland,  IVellington,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Brisbane,  Fremantle,  AdelaJt, 
Duncdin,  Lyttclton,  etc. 

Commonwealth  &  Dominion  Line,  Ltd.  (Cunard  Line  Australasia  Service);  Punch, 
Edye  &  Co.,  blO  Bridge  St.;  Auckland,  IVellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne, 
Sydney,   Fremantle,   Adelaide,   Brisbane,    etc.,  frequently. 

U.  S.  &  Australasian  Lines,  Inc.,  8  Bridge  St.;  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane,  Fremantle,  Adelaide,  Dunedin,   etc.,   monthly. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Caracanda  Line,  Caracanda  Bros.,  1  Wail  St.;  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican Ports. 

Caribbean  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  17  State  St.;  Kingston,  Puerto  Colombia  and  Carta- 
gena. 

Clyde  Steamship  Co.  (Santo  Domingo  Line),  11  Broadway;  Turk's  Island,  JAonie 
Cristi,  Puerto   Plata,   Satnana,   Sanchcs,   Macoris,   La  Romano   and  San  Domingo  City- 

Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line,  24  State  St.;  Colon,  weekly;  Haitian  ports,  fort- 
nightly. 

Red  "D"  Line,  Bliss,  Dallett  &  Co.,  S2  Wall  St.;  San  Juan,  La  Guayra,  Puerjff 
Cabcllo,  Curacao  {and  Maracaibo,  via  Curacao),  alternate  Wednesdays;  Mayaguca,  L^ 
Guayra,   Curacao   and  Maracaibo,   alternate    Wednesdays. 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  (Koninklijke  West-Indische  Maildenst);  Punch,  Edye 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  8-10   Bridge  St.;   Haitian  Ports,  Curacao,  Venezuelan  Ports  and  Paramaribo. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.;  Sanderson  &  Son,  26  Broadway;  Santiago  de  C  «?•>» 
Kingston,   Colon,   Puerto,   Colombia  and   Cartagena. 

United  Fruit  Company,  17  Battery  Place;  Santiago,  Kingston,  Cartagena  and  Puerto, 
Colombia,  fortnightly :  Havana,  Port  Limon,  weekly;  Cristobal,  Colon  and  Santa  Mana, 
weekly. 

EUROPE 

American-French  Mediterranean  S.  S.  Corp.;  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange 
Bldg.;   Mediterranean  Ports,  frequently. 

American    Line;    International    Mercantile    Marine   Co.,    11    Broadway;    Liverpool. 

American  Star  Line,  Inc.,  23  Beaver  St.;  various  ports, 

•American  and  Foreign  Line;  Norton,  Lilly  Ic  Co.,  Produce  Exchange  Building:  "c:r^ 
Bordeaux^  Antwerp, 

Anchor  Line,  21   State  St.;  Gibraltar,  Glasgow,  Genoa  and  Leghorn. 

Anglo-French   Line;    Cosmopolitan   Shipping  Co.,    42    Broadway;   Bordeaux. 

Atlantic  Transport   Line;   Internation;*!   Mercantile   Marine  Co.,  11   Broadway;  London. 

Barber   Line,  17  Battery  Place;  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Rotterdam,  Piraeus,  Galats,  f^c. 

Belgian   Line— See   Royal   Belgian   Lloyd,   141   Broadway. 

Booth   Line,   17   Battery  Place;   Liverpool. 

Bristol  City  Line;  James  Arkell  &  Co.,  25  Whitehall  St.;  Swansea  and  Bristol. 

Brooks  S.  S.  Corporation,  25  Broad  St.;  Hamburg,  Dansig,  Copenhagen,  Helsingfors, 
Antwerp,   Rotterdam,  lAverpooL  Gottenburfr.  .,      ^ 

A.  H.  Bull  &  Co.,  17  Battery  Place;  Patras,  Piraeus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  k arna, 
Const  ansa,   Galats,  Braila,  etc.  j   v  A 

Caracand.i  Line;  Caracanda  Bros.,  1  Wall  St.;  Mediterranean,  Black  Sea  end  At-a 
Sea  Ports. 

A.  C.  Ca-^^triotis  &  Co.,  8  Bridge  St.;   Piraeus,  Salonica,  Smyrna, 

Commercial  Baltic  Line:  Moore  &  McCormack  Co..  Inc.,  5  Broadway;  Copenhagen, 
Helsingfors,  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  .Archangel;  regular  direct  service. 

Commcrrial  European  Line;  Moore  and  McCormack  Co.,  Inc.,  5  Broadway;  Chrxstiana* 
Bergen,  Cot^enhagen,  Belfast,  Dublin,  ,,  , 

Compagnie  Crncrale  Transatlantique  (French  Line),  19  State  St.;  Havre,  weekly, 
Bordeaux,  Dunkirk,  LaPallirr  and  St.  Nasaire.  fortnightly. 
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Cosmopolitan  Line;  Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Co.,  Inc.,  12  Broadway;  Havre,  Bordeaux, 
Rotterdam,  Copenhagen,  etc, 

Creole   Line;   Simpson,   Spcnce  &  Young,  11   Broadway;  Mediterranean  ports. 

Cunard  Line;  Punch,  Ldye  &  Co.,  8-10  Bridge  St.;  London,  fortnight ty;  Liverpool, 
uteekly;  Bristol  and  Southampton,  fortnightly;  GiOralta,  Genoa,  Naples,  etc. 

iillerman's  Phoenix  Line;   Sanderson  &   Son,  26   Broadway;  Antwerp,  fortnightly. 

tllcrroan's  Wilson   Line,   Ltd.;    Sanderson  &   Son.    20   Bioadway;   Hull,  weekly. 

James  W.  Elwell  &  Co.,  17  State  St.;  Marseilles^  weekly;  Barcelona^  Valencia,  monthly, 

Lxport  Steamship  Corporation,  25  Beaver  St.;  Antwerp,  Falmouth,  Gothenburg, 
Copenhagen,  frequently. 

Arsenio  Jose  Proes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  165  Broadway;  Azores,  Madeira,  Canary  Islands  and 
Portugal, 

Fabre  Line;  J  as.  W.  Elwell  &  Co.,  17  State  St.;  I'alencia,  Barcelona  and  Marseilles, 
tvcckly. 

F'edcral  Line,  Inc.;  Federal  Operating  Co.,  Inc.,  78  Broad  St.;  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Bor- 
deaux, Havre,  Naples,  London,  Liverpool. 

France  and  Canada  Steamship  Corporation,  120  Broadway. 

French   Line — See  Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique,   19   State   St. 

F'urncHh  Line;  Furness  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  34  Whitehall  St.;  Cardiff,  Leith  and  Dundee, 
frequently. 

Furness- Prince  Line  (United  States  &  Prance  Service);  Purness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
34  Whitehall  St.;  Havre  and  St.  Nazaire,  weekly;  Alexandria,  Salonica.  Piraeus,  Fatras, 
Beirut,  Tripoli,  Alcxandretta,  Constantinople,  Dourgas,  Constansa,  Sulina,  Calais,  Braila, 
etc.,  fortnightly. 

Cans   Steamship   Line,   12   Broadway;    Copenhagen,   Rotterdam,  Antwerp. 

(ilobe  Line;  Gaston,  Willtams  &  Wigmore  S.  S.  Corp.,  39  Broadway;  Christiania, 
Bergen   and  Archangel. 

Fiemisphere  Line;  World  Shipping  Corp.,  Inc.,  2:?3  Broadway;  Gothenburg,  Stock- 
holm,   Copenhagen,  Christiania,  Archangel,  Helsingfors. 

Hannevig  Line;  U.  S.  Nav,  Co.,  86  Broadway;  Hamburg,  weekly. 

Hans  Isbrandtsen,   Inc.,  233   Broadway;    Copenhagen,   Gothenburg. 

Holland- America  Line,   21    .State   St.;   Rotterdam,  fortnightly. 

International   Maritime   Lines,   44   Whitehall   St.;    Gothenburg,   Copenhagen. 

International  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  17  Battery  Place;  Santander,  Balboa,  Barcelona, 
Valencia. 

Kerr  Steamship  Co.,  Inc..  17  Battery  Place;  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Lisbon,  Marseilles, 
mibao,    Santander,    Gothenburg,    Copenhagen,   Antwerp,   Hamburg,    Genoa. 

La  Veloce;  Italia  Amerrica  Society  of  Maretime  Trade,  Inc.,  1  State;  Naples  and  Genoa. 

Lamport  &    Holt    Line,    42    Broadway;    Manchester. 

Lloyd    Royal    Beige    Societe    Anoyme — See    Royal    Belgian    Lloyd. 

Lloyd  Sabaudo;  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  34  Whitehall  St.;  Genoa  and  Naples, 
fortnightly. 

Luckenbach  Steamship  Co..  Inc.,  44  Whitehall  St.;  to  re-establish  service  to  Havre, 

Munson   Steamship   Line,   .S2   Beaver   St.;    Gothenburg. 

Nafra   Line,   Inc.,    120   Broadway;    Genoa,   monthly. 

Navigazione  Generale  Italiana;  Italia-America  Society  of  Maritime  Trade,  Inc.,  1 
State    St.;    Genoa. 

Norton    Line;    Norton,    Lilly   k   Co.,    Produce    Exchange   Bldg.;    Havre   and   Bordeaux. 

Norwegian-America  Line;  Benham  &  Eoyesen,  Inc.,  10  Bridge  St.;  Bergen,  Stav- 
anger,    Cristiansand   and    Cristiania,   weekly. 

Ocean  Tran.^portation  Corporation,  25  Beaver  St.;  Lisbon,  Cadis  and  Barcelona, 
fortnightly;    Genoa,    monthly. 

Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  17  Battery  Place;  Havre,  Bordeaux  and  Bilbao,  fortnightly; 
Constantinople  and  Black  Sea  Ports. 

Pacat  Steamship  Corporation,  43  Broadway;  Copenhagen,  Helsingfors,  Gothenburg, 
Stockholm,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,   Lisbon. 

Peerless   Line;   Peerless  S.    S.   Co.,   Inc.,   11    Broadway;   Bergen,   Christiania. 

Phelps  Lines  (Unione  di  Navigazione,  etc.);  Phelps  Bros.  &  Co.,  17  Battery  PI.; 
Trieste,  weekly;   Venice  and  Piraeus,   monthly. 

Raporel  Line;  Edward  M.  Raphel  &  Co.,  17  Battery  Place:  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Red   Star   Line;   International    Mercantile    Marine   Co.,  9   Broadway;   Antwerp,  weekly. 

Royal  Belgian   Lloyd;   Havre. 

Russian  Transport  Line;  Funch.  Edye  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  8-10  Bridge  St.;  Archanpel. 

Russian-American   Line;   Russian   East   Asiatic   S.    S.   Co..   42   Broadway;    Russian  ports. 

Scandinavian-American  Line;  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  8-10  Bridge  St..  Christtansand and 
Cot^enhagen,  Christiania. 

Seager  Trading  Co.,  2.*;  Tteaver  St.;  Antwerp,  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg,  Christiania, 
Helsingfors,  Stockholm,   Belgium. 

Sicula  Americana,   17   Battery  Place;   Genoa  and  Naples. 

Spanish  Royal  Mail  Line  CCompania  Trasatlantica) :  L.  Llanso,  Pier  8,  E.  R.;  Bilbao, 
Coruna,  Gijon^  Santander,   Cadia.  Barcelona;  frequently. 

States   Marine   8r   Commercial    Co.,   Inc..    17    Battery    Place;    Havre   and   Liverpool. 

Sudden   &   Chri.stenson,   Inc.,    44    Whitehall    St.:    Bergen   and   Christiania. 

Swedish  American  Line  and  Transatlantic  Co.  (Joint  Service);  Furness,  Withy  &' 
Co..    Ltd.,    34    Whitehall    St.;    Gothenburg   and    Helsingfors   weekly. 

Taya  Line;  Jose  Taya's  Sons  Co..  11  Broadway:  Barcelona,  etc.,  monthly. 

Three  Star  Line.  17  State  St.:   Marseilles  and  Mediterranean  Ports. 

Transatlantic   Co.;   Furness.   Withy  &  Co..  Ltd.,   34  Whitehall   St. 

Transatlantica   Italiana;    ^IcDonncll   &   Tanda,    5    State    St.;    Naples   and    Genoa. 
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Transoceanica  S.S.   Co.;  I'eirce    Brothers,  Inc.;  17  Battery  PI.,  Naples,  Genoa. 

Triangle  S.  S.  Co.,  Inc.,  41  Whitehall  St.;  Chnstiama,  Gothenburg,  Copenkagtn, 
Spanish.  Ports,   Antwerp,   Liverpool,   Havre ^  bordeaux. 

Triangle  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  44  Whitehall  St.;  Antwerp,  Liverpool,  Christina, 
Copenhagen,  Havre,  Bordeaux,   etc. 

Universal  Line;  Universal  Transportation  Co.,  Inc.,  26  Beaver  St.;  Rotterdam, 
Bordeaux,    Copenhagen,    Gothenburg,    Christiania. 

Van  Praagh  S.  S.  Line,  Inc.,  42  Broadway;  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Beyrout, 
^OyP^,    Turkev,   Bavaria. 

Ward  Line   (N.  Y.  &  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.),  foot  of  Wall  St.;  Lisbon,  monthly. 

Frank  Waterhouse  Co.,  149  Broadway;  Liverpool,  French,  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
Ports. 

White  Star  Line,  9  Broadway;  Liverpool,  weekly;  Asores,  Gibraltar,  Naples  and 
Genoa,  Canopic. 

White  Star;  Lamport  &  HoltEllerman-Bucknall  Service,  9  Broadway;  Manchester, 
weekly. 

J.  H.  Winchester  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Produce  Exchange  Bldg.;  Hull;  Regular  Service. 

World  Shipping  Co.,  Inc.,  233  Broadway;  Gothenburg,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Chris- 
tiania, Helsingsfors. 

Ybarra  Line;  Santiago  Brioms,  :;;'>  Beaver  St.;  Cadiz,  Seville  and  Barcelona,  fort- 
nightly. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

American  &  Cuban   Line,  27  William   St.;   Havana  and  Tampico. 

Compania  Transatlantica  (Spanish  Royal  Mail  Line);  Manuel  Caragol  &  Son,  127 
Wall    St.;    Havana  and   I 'era   Crua. 

New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Line,  Inc.,  11  Broadway;  Vera  Crus,  Tampico  and 
Cuban  Ports. 

Red  Crohs  Line,  17   Battery    Place;   Halifax  and  St.  Johns. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

American  Asiatic  S.  S.  Co.;  Furncss,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  31  Whitehall  St.;  Vladivos- 
tok,   Yokohama.   Kobe,   Shanghai,   Hong   Kong,   Manila  and   Singapore. 

American  &  Manchurian  Line;  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  E.xchangc  Bldg.;  Shang- 
hai,  Hong   Kong,   Manila,  Singapore,    Vladivostok,    Yokohama  and   Kobe. 

Barber  Line,  17  Battery  Place;  Vladivostok,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong, 
Manila  and   Singapore. 

China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.;  Punch,  Edyc  &  Co.,  8-10  Bridge  St.;  Vladivos- 
tok,   Yokohama,   Kobe,   Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,   Manila  and  Singapore. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  120  Broadway;  Vladivostok,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Nagasaki, 
Shanghai,  Hong   Kong,   Manila,   Singapore,   etc. 

Ocean  Steamship,  Ltd. — China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.;  Punch,  Edyc  ft 
Co.,  8-10  Bridge  St.;  Vladivostok,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila  and 
Singapore. 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  EAST  COAST 

American  and  Rio  Plata  Line;  Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd,  Inc.,  21  State  St.;  Montevideo, 
La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. 

Barber  Steamshif)  Lines,  Inc.,  17  Battery  Place;  Montevideo,  La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires 
and   Rosario,   fortnightly. 

Booth  Line,   17  Battery  Place;  Para,  Maranham,  Ceara  Cabedello,  Parnahyba,  Maceio, 
Pernambuco,  Natal,  Manaos  nd  Iquitos;  frequently. 
•  Brazilian   Steamship   Line;    See   Lloyd   Brasileiro,   44   Whitehall   St. 

Brooks  Steamship  Corporation,  25  Broad;  Buenos  Aires. 

Caracanda  Line;  Caracanda  Bros.,  1  Wall  St.;  West  Indies,  Central  and  South 
American  Ports. 

Commet-cial  South  American  Line;  Moore,  McCormack  &  Co.,  Inc.,  5  Broadway; 
Pernambuco,  Bahia,   Rio   de  Janeiro,   Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Punch,  Edye  &  Co.  Lines;  Punch,  Edye  &  Co,,  Inc.,  8-10  Bridge  St.;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santos,  Sao  Francisco  do  Sul,   Rio   Grande  do  Sul,  Pelotas,  Porto  Alegre;  monthly. 

Houston  Line;  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  17  Battery  Place;  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
La    Plata   and   Rosario,   fortnightly. 

International    Freighting    Corporation,    170    Broadway;    Buenos    Aires. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  4*i  Broadway:  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Rio    Grande   do   Sul,   Montevideo   and  Buenos  Aires,   fortnightly. 

Lind  Navigation  Corporation,  17  Battery  Place;  Rio  Janeiro,  Santos,  Rio  Grande. 

Lloyd  Brasileiro,  44  Whitehall  St.;  Para,  Ceara,  Pernambuco,  Maceio,  Bahia,  i?»* 
dc  Janeiro,   Santos,  etc. 

Luckenbach  Steamship  Company.  Inc..  44  Whitehall  St.;  to  re-establish  service  to  Rw 
de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aira. 

Merchants*    Line;    See   Gr^ce   Line. 

Munson  Steamship  Line,  S2  Beaver  St.;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Buenos  Aires,  etc., 
monthly. 

National  Line;  National  S.  S.  Lines,  Ltd.,  11  Broadway;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Buenos   Aires,    La   Plata;   regular   sailings. 

Norton  Line;  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co., "  Produce  Exchange  Bldg.;  Montevideo,  Bncn9S 
Aires   and    Rosario;   frequently. 
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Oriental  Nayigation  Co.,  17  Battery  Place;  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  La  Plata  and 
Rosario,  fortnightly, 

Pacat  Steamship  Corporation,  42  Broadway;   Casa  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires. 

Peerless  Line;  Peerless  S.  S.  Co.,  Inc.,  11  Broadway;  Montevideo,  La  Plata,  Buenos 
Aires, 

Prince  Line;  Furness,  Withy  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Whitehall  St.;  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio 
dt  Janeiro,  Santos,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Montevideo,  La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires  and 
Rosario;  fortnightly. 

South  America-Norton  Line;  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange  Bldg.;  Monte- 
video, Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario;  frequently. 

South  Atlantic  Maritime  Corporation;  General  Navigation  Co.,  Agents.  18  Broadway; 
Regular  sailings;  Montevideo,  La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos. 

United  States  &  Brazil  S.  S.  Line;  Arthur  R.  Lewis,  27  William  St.;  Bahia,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Santos. 

Ward  Line  (N.  Y.  &  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.),  foot  of  Wall  St.;  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  etc.,  fortnightly, 

Wilhelmsen  Line;  Kerr  Steamship  Co.,  17  Battery  Place;  Pcrnambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de 
Jmneiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires, 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  WEST  COAST 

Grace  Line;  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  1  Hanover  Square;  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Iqnique, 
Antofagasta,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Talcahuano  Corral;  frequently,  Bahia,  Blanca, 
Port  Madryn,  etc.,  monthly. 

New  York  and  South  American  Line;  J.  W.  Ryan,  11  Broadway;  Principal  Ports  in 
Peru  and  Chile,  fortnightly. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.;  Sanderson  &  Son,  26  Broadway;  Direct  Service  to 
Smlaverry,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Pisagua,  Iquique,  Tocopilla,  Antofagasta,  TaJtal, 
Caldera,   Huasco.   Coquimbo,   Valpataiso,   Talcahuano,   Coronel. 

West  Coast  Line;  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.,  26  Broad  St.;  Principal  Ports  in  Peru  and 
Chile, 

WEST  INDIES 

American  &  Cuban   Line,  27   William   St.;   Havana  and   Tampico, 

Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  07  Broadway;  Kingston,  Port  Antonio,  St,  Ann's  Bay,  Port  Maria 
mnd  Montego  Bay,  etc. 

Bull  Insular  Line,  Inc.;  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co.,  17  Battery  Place;  San  Juan,  Mayaguejs 
mnd  Ponce,   weekly;  Arroyo,   Aguadilla,  Fajardo,   etc.,   occasionally, 

Caracanaa  Line;  Caracanda  Bros.,  1  Wall  St.;  West  Indian,  Central  and  South 
American  Ports, 

Caribbean  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  17  State  St.;  Kingston,  Puerto  Colombia  and  Cart- 
mgena. 

Clyde  Steamship  Co.  (Santo  Domingo  Line),  11  Broadway;  Turk's  Island,  Monte 
Cristi,  Puerto  Plata,  Samana.  Sanches,  Macorit,  La  Romana  and  San  Domiugt-    City. 

Compania  Transatlantica  (Spanish  Royal  Mail  Line);  Manuel  Caragol  &  Son,  127 
Water   St.;    Havana  and   Vera   Crus. 

Munson  Steamship  Line  (New  York-Cuba  Service),  82  Beaver  St.;  Matansas,  Car- 
denas^ Caibarien,  Sagua,  Manati,  Gibara,  Nuevitas,  Puerto  Padre,  Nipe  and  Banes, 
fortnightly. 

New  York  &  Porto  Rico  S.   S.   Co.   (See  Porto   Rico   Line),   11   Broadway. 

Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line,  24  State  St.;  Colon,  weekly;  Haitian  ports,  fort- 
nightly. 

Porto  Rico  Line,  11  Broadway;  San  Juan,  Ponce  and  Mayagues,  weekly;  Arroyo, 
Aguadilla,  Jobos,   Humacao,  Manaubo,   etc.,   as   traffic  r/fquires. 

Quebec  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.;  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  84  Whitehall  St.;  Lee- 
ward  and    Windward  Islands   and   Demerara,   fortnightly;  Bermuda. 

Raporel  Steamship  Line,  Inc.;  Edward  M.  Raphel  &  Co.,  17  Battery  PI.;  Haitian 
ports,  fortnightly ;  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  monthly;  Cayenne  and  Maroni,  every 
six  weeks. 

Red  "D"  Line;  Bliss.  Dallett  &  Co^  82  Wall  St.;  San  Juan,  LaGuayra,  Puerto 
Cabello,  Curacao  (and  Maracaibo,  via  Luracao),  alternate  Wednesdays;  Mayagues,  La 
Cuayra,   Curacao   and  Maracaibo,   alternate    Wednesdays. 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail;  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  8-10  Bridge  St.;  (Koninklijkc 
Weat-Indischc  Maildenst>;   Haitian  Ports,  Curacao,   Venezuelan  Ports  and  Paramaribo. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.;  Sanderson  &  Son,  26  Broadway;  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Kingston,  Colon,  Puerto  Colombia  and  Cartagena. 

Trinidad  Shipping  &  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway;  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dem- 
erara, fortnightly. 

United  Fruit  Company.  17  Battery  Place;  Santiago,  Kingston,  Cartagena  and  Puerto 
Colombia,  fortnightly ;  Havana  and  Port  Limon,  weekly. 

Ward  Line  (New  York  &  Caba  Mail  Steamship  Co.),  foot  of  Wall  St.;  Havana, 
twice  a  week;  Nassau,  Progreso,  Vera  Cms,  Tampico  and  South  Side  Cuba  Ports, 
fortnightly. 

West  Indies  Steamship  Co..  26  Beaver  St.,  Contracts  for  full  cargoes. 
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RIVER  AND  COASTWISE  STEAMSHIP  LINES  FROM  NEW  YORK 


With  location  of  New  York  Offices,  Piers  and  Places  of  Call 


American  Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co..  8  Bridge  St.:  San  f)icgo.  East  San  Pedro,  Los  AngeUs, 
San  Francisco,   [Portland,  Seattle  and    1  acoma. 

Bay  State  Line,  Pier  Foot  of  Peck   Slip:  Providence. 

Bayonne  Transportation  Co.,   Pier  50.  N.   R. :  S(>ccial  Freight,  Bayonne, 

Ben   Franklin  Line,  Franklin  St.:    Y ankers;  freight  onlv. 

Black^tone  Valley  Transportation  Co.,  Pier  30,  E.   R.:  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  freight  only. 

Bridgeport  Line.   Pier  28,   E.   R.,  foot   of  Catherine   St.:  Bridgeport, 

Catskill  Line  (N.  Y.  and  Hudson  S.  B.  Co.).  Pier  24,  foot  of  Christopher  St.:  Athens, 
Cat  skill,   Coxsackie,   Hudson,   Stockport;  freight  only. 

Central  Hudson  Steamboat  Co.,  Franklin  St.:  Nexvhurgh^  Poughkcepsie,  Kingston, 
Highland  Falls,  li'est  Point,  Cold  Spring,  Cornwall,  Beacon,  Esopus,  Marlboro,  Milton, 
Rondo  tit. 

Citizens   Line;    Hudson   Navigation   Co.,   Pier  32,   N.   R.,  foot  Canal   St.:     Troy. 

Clyde   S.   S.   Line:    Charleston,  Jacksonville  and  Brunswick. 

Colonial   Line,   Pier  29,   N.    R. :   Boston  and  Providence,  daily. 

Davis  Transportation  Co.,  Pier  30,   E.   R. :    Mamaroneck,  New  Rochelle;  freight  only. 

Erie  Canal  Lines:  The  freight  lines  that  formerly  operated  on  the  Eric  Canal  ba« 
all  been  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  fiO  Church  St. 

Fall   River  Line,  Pier  H,  N.  R.,  foot  of  Fulton  St.:    Boston,  Newport,  Fall  River;  daily* 

Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co.,  Pier  foot  of  Peck  Slip:  Hartford,  Bridge- 
Port,  Providence,  Deep  River,  East  Haddam,  Glastonbury,  Saybrook,  Hamburg,  Lyme, 
Middle  Haddam,  Middletown,  Rock  Landing. 

Hudson   Navigation  Co.,  Pier  32,  N.    R. :    Albany,  Troy,  Newburqh;  daily, 

Hudson  River  Day  Line,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier:_  Yonkers,  Bear  Mountain,  West  Point, 
CornwaV,  N ewburgh,  Poughkcepsie,  Kingston  Point,  Catskill,  Hudson,  Albany;  daily. 

Lonj;  Branch  Steamboat  Co.,  Gansevoort  St.:  Highlands,  Long  Branch,  Pleasure  Bay, 
Sea  Bright. 

Lower   Hudson    Steamboat  Co.,   Franklin   St.:     Irvington,   Ossining;  freight  only, 

Maine   Steamship   Line,   Pier   19,    N.    R. ;    Eastern   Steamship    Lines:     Portland. 

Mallory   Line,   Pier  36,   N.    R. :     Galveston,   Texas. 

Merchants  Line,  fool  of  Peck  Slip:    Bridgeport. 

Merchants   Steamboat   Co.,   Franklin   St.:    Oceanic,  Highlands,  Red  Bank, 

Metropolitan  Line.  Pier  18.  foot  of  Murray  St.:    Boston;  daily;  tna  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

Middlesex  Transportation  Co.,  Pier  45,  E.  R. :    New  Brunswick;  freight  only, 

Morgan  S.  S.  Line:    New  Orleans,  biweekly;  Galveston^  triweekly, 

Morton  Line,  Bloomfield  St.:    PeekskilL  Verplanck-  freight  only, 

Murray  Line,  Pier  32.  N.  R.  (Hudson  Navigation  Co.):    Albany  and  Troy, 

New  Bedford  Line,  Pier  40.  N.   R.,   Houston  St.:    New  Bedford, 

New  England  Steamship  Co.,  foot  Fulton  St.,  N.  R. ;  operating  Bridgeport  Line,  New 
Haven  Line.   New  Bedford  Line.  New  London  Line  and  Providence  Line. 

New  Haven  Steamboat  Line,  Pier  28,  E.  R.,  foot  Catharine  St.:    New  Haven, 

New  London  Line  (Norwich  Line),  Pier  foot  of  Clarkson  St.:    New  London. 

New  York  &  Hudson  Steamboat  Co.,  Pier  43,  N.  R.,  see  Catskill  Line. 

New  York  &  New  Jersey  Steamboat  Co.,  Pier  32,  E.  R. :  Bayonne  Bayway,  Ckronu 
Mauser^  Rosnille,  Perth  Amboy,  Key  port;  special  freight  only. 

New  York  and   Norwalk  Line,   East  5th  Street.:    Derby,  South  Norwalk, 

Ocean  S.  S.  Co.,  Pier  35,  N.   R. :    Savannah. 

Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co.,  Pier  25,  N.  R. :  Daily  except  Sunday,  Norfolk,  Newport  Sevs, 
Richmond. 

Panama   Pacific   Line,  9  Broadway:    East  San  Pedro,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 

Peoples  Line;   Hudson  Nav.  Co..  Pier  32,  N.  R_,  foot  of  Canal  St:    Albany. 

Port  Chester  Transportation  Co.,  Pier  30,  E.  R.:  Port  Chester,  N,  Y.;  fretght  only. 

Providence  Line,  Pier  foot  Vesey  St.:    Providence;  freight  only. 

Red  Bank  Line;  Merchants  Steamboat  Co.,  Pier  24,  Franklin  St.:  Highlands,  Ocetnic 
and  Red  Bank;  daily, 

Saugerties  &  New  York  Steamboat  Co.,  Pier  43,  N.  R.,  foot  Christopher  St.:  Hyde 
Park,   Rhinecliff,  Parrytown,   Ulster  Landing,   Tivoli,  Saugerti-'s, 

Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co..  Pier  32,   E.   R. :    Freeport,  Tex. 

Southern  Pacific  S.  S.  Line,  Pier  48,  N.  R.:  New  Orleans,  Gulf  Points  and  PadfU 
Coast. 

Starine  Line,  Pier  13,  N.   R.:    New  Haven;  freight  only. 

Whitehall  Transportation  Co.;  Thames  River  Line,  Christopher  St.:  New  London, 
Norwich, 

Wright  &  Cobb  Transportation  Co.,  Roosevelt  St.:    Newark, 
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WEATHER  BUREAU    DATA 

1  Supplied  by  James  H.  Scarr,  Meteorologist  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather 

Bureau  at  New  York  City.] 

PRECIPITATION  DATA  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.,  1857-1918 

Year          .  Jan.  Feb.  Mar,   Apr.  May   June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.    Nov.  Dec.  Annual 

l^l 3.22  0.55  1.24  4.15  5.25  3.67  4.97  3.53  2.84  2.54  1.8«  4.87  38.69 

1252 2.69  2.66  1.39  0.90  5.44  3.79  4.12  2.88  3.30  2.30  3.29  3.94  36.70 

;HJ M6  4.51  7.53  5.35  2.02  5.20  3.80  4.50  9.60  1.66  1.90  7.15  59.68 

1559 3-^*  ^'^^  ^-^  ^-^^  2.53  0.78  2.02  8.91  2.09  0.37  4.91  1.18  31.03 

I85I 4.45  2.16  4.01  2.55  2.90  1.20  1.06  2.47  4.20  4.87  5.55  1.80  37.22 

JJS 7.45  4.18  3.60  0.30  1.20  6.86  3.29  2.74  1.92  7.54  6.15  1.55  46.78 

18«3 2.10  3.58  2.92  2.20  4.45  1.60  4.30  3.45  2.21  4.25  7.08  5.30  43.44 

1^ 2.45  4.25  5.25  4.40  3.27  1.60  2.82  1.10  4.10  2.85  4.50  2.92  39.51 

1555 2.66  3.79  4.85  3.77  4.91  3.77  5.63  3.15  1.69  3.93  2.69  4.16  45.00 

186« 1.01  5.38  2.44  2.66  4.31  2.68  4.13  5.48  3.46  0.64  3.16  2.91  38.20 

18^7 3.31  5.15  5.24  2.50  5.78  9.50  4.50  8.54  0.77  3.73  1.98  2.31  53.37 

1868 4.53  2.32  0.61  6.09  6.14  4.80  5.58  9.66  9.30  1.32  4.28  2.77  57.40 

1869 2.99  6.04  3.98  1.88  4.34  4.33  3.83  2.49  2.46  7.03  3.28  5.47  48.12 

1870 4.83  5.15  4.34  4.40  2.06  2.78  3.53  3.24  2.02  4.90  2.71  2.49  42.45 

1871 1.15  3.86  4.90  3.41  4.49  7.14  3.60  5.4S  2.13  7.07  4.33  1.24  48.80 

1872 2.40  1.45  3.93  2.49  2.44  2.94  9.45  6.13  3.44  3.53  5.04  2.54  45.78 

1873 5.05  1.73  1.92  3.05  4.08  1.29  4.15  7.66  2.51  2.47  4.01  2.06  39.98 

1874 4.82  2.41  1.88  7.02  2.16  2.87  3.22  2.53  7.21  1.82  2.21  1.69  39.84 

1875 2.87  3.23  4.25  3.21  1.47  1.66  5.23  10.42  2.51  3.13  4.43  2.78  45.19 

1876 1.21  5.39  7.90  3.79  3.94  2.87  5.72  2.97  5.24  1.68  4.40  2.29  47.40 

1877 3.55  1.67  6.65  3.18  0.73  3.31  3.86  2.54  1.33  7.69  5.48  0.95  40.94 

1878 4.53  3.40  4.02  1.93  3.73  2.91  5.26  7.30  3.20  1.71  3.74  4.93  46.6^ 

1879 3.05  2.74  2.04  4.06  2.23  3.42  3.39  5.17  1.45  0.58  2.22  5.86  36.21 

1880 2.19  2.11  4.66  3.18  0.82  1.69  6.67  4.40  2.26  2.81  2.40  4.15  37.34 

1881 5.41  5.06  6.78  1.00  2.33  6.23  1.31  1.56  1.38  2.10  2.87  4.37  40.40 

1882 6.15  4.36  2.32  2.15  4.21  2.82  2.75  1.63  14.51  1.69  1.80  2.22  46.61 

li^SS 3.22  4.58  1.63  3.82  3.03  4.00  3.37  2.29  3.57  4.27  1.65  3.40  38.83 

1884 6.07  5.09  4.43  2.66  4.35  4.16  6.14  8.56  0.15  3.63  3.44  6.66  55.34 

1885 3.50  6.09  1.19  2.44  2.22  1.86  3.04  7.70  0.72  5.62  5.05  2.69  42.12 

1886 5.02  5.90  3.64  4.95  6.53  3.01  2.57  1.18  1.79  3.90  4.61  3.73  46.73 

1887 4.19  5.26  3.51  3.67  0.99  7.70  6.75  3.66  2.30  2.36  2.04  4.20  48.63 

1888 5.14  4.03  5.64  3.57  4.87  1.68  1.27  6.35  7.40  4.14  4.81  4.05  52.95 

1889 5.38  3.07  4.09  5.90  3.25  2.38  9.63  3.39  7.43  2.53  9.82  1.81  58.68 

18M 2.95  3.86  6.67  2.58  3.11  4.19  3.96  4.06  8.21  6.46  0.82  5.43  52.30 

1891 5.73  4.69  4.22  2.37  3.10  1.18  4.11  5.87  2.12  2.69  2.06  3.30  41.44 

1892 5.61  1.27  4.62  2.36  4.30  2.97  2.45  3.90  0.87  0.63  8.28  1.64  38.90 

1803 3.56  7.81  4.47  6.36  5.06  2.56  1.26  7.18  2.27  5.28  3.71  3.49  53.01 

1894 2.70  5.15  1.69  2.51  3.90  0.86  2.89  1.54  8.04  5.83  3.83  5.23  44.17 

1896 6.62  0.82  2.80  2.92  2.04  2.57  4.40  4.12  0.95  4.04  3.58  1.87  35.73 

1896 1.25  5.50  6.13  1.24  2.01  6.38  4.45  2.46  3.04  1.71  2.12  1.70  37.99 

1897 3.51  2.72  2.51  2.96  5.30  2.98  9.52  3.14  1.64  0.72  4.44  4.83  44.27 

1898 3.95  4.06  2.92  3.23  5.55  1.28  4.76  3.12  1.28  6.14  5.90  2.93  45.12 

1899 4.08  5.46  6.78  1.23  1.14  1.83  6.20  3.90  ■5.S9  2.05  2.13  1.37  42.06 

1905 4.18  5.16  3.18  2.06  4.05  3.36  4.33  2.69  2.36  4J7  4.26  1.98  41.78 

1901 2.07  0.86  5.18  6.82  7.01  0.94  5.41  6.88  2.33  2.20  1.31  6.0 J  47.06 

1902 2.28  5.78  4.32  3.51  1.23  5.91  3.12  3.29  3.59  6.66  1.19  6.19  47.07 

1903 3.44  3.83  3.65  2.88  0.33  7.42  3.23  5.96  2.60  11.55  0.90  2.81  48.60 

1901 3.38  2.18  3.44  3.94  1.61  2.70  4.31  7.13  3.18  3.21  2.62  3.87  41.57 

1905 3.93  2.79  3.65  2.45  1.12  4.18  6.01  5.23  7.11  2.67  1.67  3.67  44.48 

1906 2.98  2.57  5.58  5.78  4.67  1.70  3.21  3.68  2.54  4.30  1.28  3.63  41.82 

1907 3.26  2.52  3.80  3.89  4.08  3.29  1.18  2.48  8.00  3.82  5.05  3.91  45.28 

1908 3.84  5.36  2.15  1.82  9.10  1.70  4.33  5.65  1.60  1.92  0.75  3.21  41.43 

1909 3.33  4.31  3.19  5.93  1.72  3.17  1.98  7.94  2.66  0.74  1.58  5.00  41.55 

1910 5.61  4.07  0.86  4.53  1.66  5.10  0.23  2.13  1.43  3.79  4.62  1.95  aj.98 

1911 2.27  3.17  2.87  3.06  0.91  4.63  1.55  7.38  1.51  5.38  4.22  3.39  40.34 

1912 1.86  2.06  5.68  3.61  3.94  1.17  3.26  2.77  3.38  4.32  2.21  4.24  38.^0 

1913 2.77  2.18  5.17  5.32  2.51  1.^'3  3.02  1.84  5.28  10.56  1.91  2.40  44.33 

1914 3.69  3.27  4.55  2.67  1.97  1.83  5.13  2.18  0.20  1.92  2.08  4.01  3\50 

1915 5.61  5.03  1.14  2.10  3.23  3.66  4.60  5.37  2.52  2.25  1.09  4.23  40.83 

1916 1.08  4.49  3.71  3.28  3.49  3.94  3.44  0.59  2.98  0.63  1.57  3.97  33.17 

1917 2.44  1.70  3.38  2.35  3.29  5.57  5.96  179  2.74  5.68  0.68  3.70  39.28 

1918 3.41  1.98  1.51  3.78  3.37  4.12  3.61  1.70  3.51  0.83  2.04  3.70  33.5') 

•Mean    ....  3.65  3.67.3.86  3.40  3.18  3.26  4.15  4.31  3.42  3.64  3.17  3.44  43.16 

•  The  mean  temperature  over  the  years  1871  to  1918  inclusive. 

Note.— Record  from  1826  to  1864  inclusive,  made  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  from  1865  to  1870, 
inclusive,  made  at  Eightv-sixth  Street  Reservoir,  N.  Y.;  from  1871  to  1909,  inclusive,  made 

at  New  York  Weather  Bureau  Office. 
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DAILY   MINIMUM    TEMPERATURE    1918 


Day       Jan,     Feb,      Mar.     Apr.      May     June     July     Aug.     Sept. 


Oct.    Nov.   lh\ 


1  -« 

2  1 

8  0 

4  -3 

5  14 

6  19 

7  28 

8  22 

9  20 

10  22 

11  23 

12  16 

13  5 

14  13 

15  25 

10  19 

17  28 

18  26 

19  10 

20  4 

M    8 

22  15 

88  13 

24  11 

25  23 

80  18 

87  10 

28  11 

89  17 

80  17 

81  21 


10 
6 
17 

-T 

1 
33 
21 
26 
25 
31 
35 
37 
34 
23 
21 
19 
15 
27 
17 
8 
7 
16 
31 
42 
32 
28 
38 


35 

30 
28 
22 
32 
33 
28 
26 
36 
18 
16 
32 
38 
31 
21 
20 
36 
37 
39 
36 
45 
45 
36 
32 
36 
31 
30 
27 
36 
33 
42 


50. 
51 
39 
36 
32 
36 
40 
41 
34 
35 
SI 
31 
32 
38 
48 
54 
57 
40 
39 
38 
38 
49 
48 
44 
38 
44 
46 
47 
49 
47 


45 
42 

51 
52 
51 
61 
67 
54 
51 
52 
47 
49 
64 
59 
56 
53 
50 
55 
57 
59 
64 
59 
64 
54 
55 
56 
55 
66 
54 
50 
54 


66 
76 
72 
62 
68 
62 
60 
52 
59 
61 
56 
60 
55 
55 
56 
58 
58 
62 
60 
53 
55 
53 
47 
55 
60 
58 
58 
56 
55 
60 


62 
60 
56 

61 
64 
63 
62 
58 
58 
61 
60 
62 
61 
62 
61 
69 
67 
64 
69 
66 
73 
72 
76 
72 
67 
67 
70 
70 
72 
67 
62 


68 
64 
67 
65 
67 
78 
82 
80 
73 
63 
62 
68 
72 
73 
66 
64 


66 

60 
64 
68 
68 
72 
70 
68 
64 
68 
64 
68 


62 
61 
64 
67 
67 
60 
56 
56 
54 
58 
51 
56 
60 
54 
60 
60 
62 
55 
58 
48 
46 
46 
51 
53 
52 
52 
44 
49 
53 
50 


46 
52 
53 
47 
52 
60 
42 
46 
48 
51 
55 
59 
56 
46 
43 
48 
54 
49 
42 
47 
46 
42 
46 
49 
54 
59 
58 
58 
62 
64 
53 


45 
40 
40 
46 
41 
39 
39 
49 
48 
41 
38 
35 
44 
38 
37 
46 
54 
50 
43 
V 
42 
36 
33 
28 
31 
28 
27 
36 
40 
35 


U 
34 
34 
30 
21 
22 
39 
37 
» 
li 
35 
39 
46 
41 
37 
91 
33 
33 
30 
37 
43 
4S 
42 
30 
2S 
25 
26 
23 
23 
39' 


Means       14  21  32  42  56  59  65  67  56  51 

Note.— Lowest  monthly  temperatures  in  bold-face  figures. 

DAILY    MAXIMUM    TEMPERATURE    1918 


Day   Jan,     Feb.       Mar.      Apr.      May     June 


1  13 

2  12 

8  11 

4  18 

5  28 

6  34 

7  37 

8  36 

9  31 

10  34 

11  34 

12  58 

13  16 

14  30 

15  40 

16  28 

17  39 

18  37 

19  26 

80  22 

81  29 

88  23 

83  27 

24  29 

85  87 

86  88 

87  19 

88  23 

89  34 

80  27 

81  31 


Means   29 


25 
21 
34 
29 
4 

37 
50 
33 
87 
36 
40 
51 
48 
46 
54 
32 
31 
31 
46 
88 
17 
28 
36 
52 
56 
51 
40 
48 


43 
48 
42 
35 
55 
58 
38 
48 
48 
49 
36 
49 
53 
38 
42 
46 
59 
55 
74 
55 
66 
67 
50 
52 
56 
41 
46 
47 
51 
61 
65 


70 
76 
65 
50 
50 
59 
50 
60 
55 
41 
37 
36 
42 
62 
71 
72 
71 
66 
54 
46 
53 
54 
68 
59 
59 
58 
61 
66 
62 
68 


64 
73 
70 
67 
85 
82 
78 
70 
74 
68 
66 
77 
70 
75 
67 
74 
75 
72 
77 
76 
77 
80 
67 
72 
74 
80 
88 
71 
58 
72 


90 
91 
83 
77 
78 
74 
79 
73 
76 
75 
61 
80 
60 
67 
74 
73 
76 
77 
77 
67 
61 
73 
58 
77 
72 
73 
74 
67 
69 
78 


July 

76 
68 

78 
79 
84 
75 
78 
70 
69 
78 
77 
81 
72 
79 
86 
87 
74 
85 


90 
M 

92 
85 
77 
80 
84 
85 
85 
82 
69 


Auff. 

80 
83 
78 
72 
91 
93 
182 
94 
88 
73 
70 


76 
71 
73 
79 

81 


Sept.       Oct,     Sci:    I'ec- 


85 
81 


82 
72 


85 
77 


78 
77 
76 
80 
76 
70 
68 
63 
73 
77 
62 
70 
73 
72 
73 
77 
78 
63 
79 
72 
61 
60 
65 
66 
M 
68 
63 
67 
70 
65 


63 
«7 
72 
67 
68 
75 
60 
62 
63 
69 
75 
66 
74 
62 
61 
70 
64 
60 
57 
60 
59 
59 
64 
68 
67 
71 
72 
68 
69 
78 
69 


56 

52 
55 
55 
49 
49 
54 
64 
51 
60 
48 
49 
52 
51 
57 
60 
60 
65 
55 
51 
47 
47 
41 
40 
46 
37 
47 
52 
55 
45 


36 
12 
46 
47 
» 
43 
4C 
54 
52 
37 
43 
50 
46 
CI 
60 
44 
45 
44 
43 
Si 
46 
5S 
» 
49 
48 

36 
3S 
J6 
46 
4S 


88  51  58  73  74  80  82  70  6( 

NoTi,— Highest  monthly  temperatures  in  bold-face  figures. 
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NORMAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  DATA 

BASED  ON  NEW  YORK  RECORDS  OF  20  TO  48  YEARS 

TtnperatMra:                       Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.    May   June   July     Aug.  Sept    Oct    Not.  Dec.    Tear 

Maximum     88        88        45        57  68        77        82        80  74        68  61  41  60 

Minimum      24        24        81        41  52        61        67        66  60        40  88  28  45 

Mean      80        81        88        48  59        68        74        72  66        56  44  84  52 

Hlgiiest    mean    40        40        48        54  65        72        78        77  72        61  50  42  54 

Lowest    mean    22        23        29        41  53        64        70        69  61        60  37  25  49 

DaOy    range    14        14        14        16  16        16        16        14  14        14  13  13  14 

DaDy    Tarlablllty     6         6         5         5  4         4         3         3  4         4  5  5  4 

Preaipltatloa: 

Monthly     8.79     3.74     4.10     8.80  3.18     S.26     4.54     4.58  8.59     3.71  3.44  3.45  44.63 

Oreftteat    monthly     6.15     7.81     7.90     7.02  9.10     7.70     9.63  10.42  14.51  11.55  9.82  6.66  58.88 

Leut    monthly     1.08     0.82     0.80     1.00  0.83     0.86     0.23     0.59  0.15     0.58  0.68  0.95  88.17 

SnowfaU    8.7     10.8       7.6       0.8  0.0       0.0       0.0       0.0  0.0       0.0  1.2  6.6  35.2 

R«l.   Hum.  Per  Cent.: 

«  ».  m-  76    78    73    70  72    74    75    77  78    76  76  75  74 

8  I».  m 71   68   67   65  67   60    69   71  72   69  69  70  60 

SanthlM: 

Number  of  hours  152   184   209   238  268   284   287   260  231   203  163  147  2626 

FlMsIble  298   298   871   400  449   452   458   427  874   344  297  287  4455 

Per  cent  of  poesihle....  51    61   56   69  60   68   63   61  62   58  55  51  58 

aondiness*:  Scale  0  to  10  6.0   5.5   5.8   5.6  5.7   5.3   5U   5.5  4.9   5.0  5.6  5.8  6.5 

Wind: 

Hourly   velocity    13        14        13        13  11        10         9         9  10        12  18  13  12 

Preralllng    direction    ....    nw      nw       nw      nw  nw      sw         s          s  w       nw  nw  nw  nw 

Number  of  Days: 

Wlnda   40   miles  or  more 

per    hour    6          8          7          6  3          2          2          1  2          4  6  6  53 

Clear*  (Scale  0  to  8) 

Average      8          8          8         9  9          9          9          9  11        11  98  108 

Greatest     .14        14        15        15  17        18        15        17  20        19  17  15  138 

Least 8          1          2          1  1          2          2          2  2          2  2  8  65 

Partly    doudy*    (Scale    4 

to    7    11        10        11        10  10          7          8          9  0        10  11  12  138 

a<mdy*   (Scale  8  to  10) 

ATerage      iz        10        11        10  10          7          8          9  9        10  11  12  119 

Greatest    19       17       17       21  18       20        19        16  17       17  18  19  165 

Least      7345422SlS5Sr8 

PreolpiUtion    (.01  or  more) 

Average      12        10        15        11  11        10        12        10  9          9  9  10  128 

Cbeatest     21        19        20        16  21        17        19        17  17        16  17  18  162 

4464648428S4  106 

ttl2867621tt2T 

fog     4          2          8          2  2          1          1          t  1          2  2  8  24 

6          6          4          1  0          0          0          0  0          0  1  4  21 

Max.    temp. 

a    degrees    and   below...      982000000016  26 

ft   degrees    and    above.. .      000ttl3110007 

MlB.   temp. 

SI    degrees   and    below...    8422        17         3  00000t7  20  96 

Itro  and   below    f         t         0         0  0         0         0         0  0         0  0  t  t 

*Daylight  hours  only.  tLess   than  one. 
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EXTREMES    OF     PRECIPITATION     AND 
SNOWFALL  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Precipitation 


Show  FALL,* 


Month  Greatest 

in  24  Hours  Day  Year 

January     2.48  B-9  1884 

February     3.25  11-12  1886 

March     3.60  25-26  1876 

April 3.72        *  5-6  1886 

May     4.17  7-8  19€8 

June    3.88  14-15  1«17 

July    3.80  26  1872 

August    6.05  16-17  1900 

September    6.17  23  1882 

October    0.40  8-0  1903 

November     3.62  15-16  1892 

December    2.ffJ  13-14  1009 

•  Records  extending  to  winter  of  1884^  only. 

t  Also  in  1003,  26th  and  27th,  and  in  1885,  30th. 

•*T",  trace,  less  than  0.1  inch. 


Greatest 
in  24  Hours      Day 


13.1 
17.8 
10.5 
10.2 
T 

0 

0 

0 

0 
T 

8.8 
14.0 


14 

17-18 

12 

3-4 

6 


11 
26-27 
26-27 


iSld 
vm 
im 
\m 


tim 

IBS 
18H 
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Of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York,  Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of 

the  State — ^Their  Condition  as  Shown  by  Their  Reports  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Banking  Department,  pages  218,  219,  228,  229,  230,  231 

Of  Savings,  in  the  City  and  County  of  New  York — Compared  with  the 

Savings  Banks  in  Other  Counties  of  the  State,  page  220 

Ten  Years  of  the  National  Banking  System,  page  233 

Trust  Companies — Condition  in  1918,  pages  221,  222 

Comparative  Table,  pages  230,  231 

Beans,  Receipts  of,  pages  152,  183 

Beef,  Receipts  of,  pages  147,  183 

Beef  Cattle,  Exports  of,  pages  130,  154 

Beef  and  Pork — Exports  of,  pages  126,  164 

Prices  of,  page  278 

Beet  Sugar,  pages  8,  10 

Benevolent  Institutions,  page  282 

Bridges  of  New  York,  page  249 
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buckwheat,  Receipts  of,  page  183 

Budgets  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1908-1919,  pages  260,  261 
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Charter  of  the  Corporation 


Chnmber  xxf  Cummerr^  m  t)xt  ttiig  ixf  ^t)ax  ^txtV 


WITH  ACT  OF  RE-INCORPORATION. 


George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  ^  J^^®^^,^,^ 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  had  peUtioiMd 
Faith,  and  so  forth — To  all  to  whom  these  presents  J^*coM«ftJ*'^ 
shall  come.  Greeting: 

Whereas,  a  great  number  of  merchants  in  our  City 
of  New  York,  in  America,  have,  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment, associated  themselves  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  promoting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  our  said  prov-. 
ince;  and  whereas,  John  Cruger,  Esq.,  the  present 
President  of  the  said  Society,  by  his  humble  petition 
presented  in  behalf  of  the  said  Society,  to  our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Cadwallader  Golden,  Esq.,  our 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  our 
said  Province  of  New  York,  and  the  territories  de- 
pending thereon  in  America,  and  read  in  our  Council..  ^^^.  „,. 
for  our  said  Province,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Feb-  ruary. 
ruary,  last  past,  hath  represented  to  our  said  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, that  the  said  Society  (sensible  that 
numberless  inestimable  benefits  have  accrued  to  man- 
kind from  commerce;  that  they  are,  in  proportion  to 
their  greater  or  lesser  application  to  it,  more  or  less 
opulent  and  potent  in  all  countries;  and  that  the  en- 
largement of  trade  will  vastly  increase  the  value  of  real 
estates,  as  well  as  the  general  opulence  of  our  said 
colony)  have  associated  toi^ether  for  some  time  past, 
in  order  to  carry  into  execution  among  themselves,  and 
by  their  example  to  promote  in  others,  such  measures 
as  Nvere  beneficial  to  those  salutary  purposes ;  and  that 
the  said  Society  having,  with  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
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toj^ncorporate^j^^j^ 


faction,  experienced  the  good  effects  which  the  few 
regulations  already  adopted  had  produced,  were  ver}- 
desirous  of  rendering  them  more  extensively  useful 
and'  permanent  and  more  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
so  benevolent  an  institution ;  and  therefore  the  peti- 
tioner, in  behalf  of  the  said  Society,  most  humbly 
prayed  our  said  Lieutenant-Governor  to  incorporate 
a  body  politic,  and  to  invest  them  with  such 
powers  and  authorities  as  might  be  thought  most  con- 
ducive to  answer  and  promote  the  commercial  and, 
consequently,  the  landed  interests  of  our  said  growing 
colony;  which  petition  being  read  as  aforesaid,  was 
then  and  there  referred  to  a  Committee  of  our  said 
Council,  and  afterwards,  on  the  same  day,  our  said 
Council,  in  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee, did  humbly  advise  and  consent,  that  our  said 
Lieutenant-Governor,  by  our  letters  patent,  should  con- 
stitute and  apiK)int  the  petitioner,  and  the  present  mem- 
by  the  nameofbers  of  the  said  Society,  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
"The  OoTr>orti']yy  ^^ic  name  of  'The  Corporation  of  the  Chamber 

Chamber        ofOF     COMMERCE     IN      THE     CiTY     OF     NeW      YORK.     IX 

thT"cTt^   j>f  America,"  agreeable  to  the  prayer  of  the  said  petition: 

New  York,  in  Therefore,  we  being  willing  to  further  the  laudable 

'  "^^"*^'         designs  of  our  said  loving  subjects,  and  to  give  stability 

to  an  institution  from  whence  great  advantages  may 

arise,  as  well  as  to  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  as 

to  our  said*  province. 


Know  ye,  That  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowl- 
edge and  mere  motion,  we  have  willed,  ordained,  given, 
granted,  constituted  and  appointed,  and  by  these  pres- 
ents for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  will,  ordain, 
give,  grant,  constitute  and  appoint,  that  the  present 
members  of  the  said  Society,  associated  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  that  is  to  say,  John  Cruger,  Elias  Des- 
brosses,  James  Jauncey,  Jacob  Walton,  Robert 
Murray,  Hi:gh  Wallace,  George  Folliot,  Wm. 
Walton,  John  Alsop,  Henry  White,  Philip  Liv- 
ingston, Samuel  Verplanck,  Theophylact  Bache, 
Thomas  White,  Miles  Sherbrooke,  Walter 
Franklin,  Robert  Ross  Waddell,  Acherson 
Thompson,  Lawrence  Cortwright,  Thomas  Ran- 
dal, William  M'Adam,  Isaac  Low,  Anthony  Van 
Dam,  Robert  Watts,  John  Harris  Cruger,  Gerard 
Walton,  Isaac  Sears,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  Charles 
M'E\ERS,  John  Moore,  Lewis  Pintard,  Levinus 
Clarkson,  Nicholas  Gouverneur,  Richard  Yates, 
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Thomas  Marstox,  Petkr  Hassencliver,  Alexander 
Wallace,  Gahriel  H.  Ludlow,  Thomas  Buchan- 
XAX,  VVm.  Xeilson,  Sampson  Simpson,  Peter  Ket- 
TLETAS,  Gerard  W.  Beekman,  Jacob  Watson, 
Richard  Shap.pe,  Peter  Remsen,  Henry  Remsen, 
junior,  William  Setox,  Edvv.  Laight,  John  Reade, 
Robert  Alexander,  Thomas  W.  Moore,  Abraham 
Lvxsox,  Isaac  Ror)SEVELT,  Nicholas  Hoffman, 
Hamiltox  Young,  Thomas  Walton,  John  Thur- 
MAN,  John  Weatherhead,  Garrit  Rapelye,  Gerard 
Duyckinck,  William  Stepple,  William  Imlay, 
Auc^ustus  \'an  Horxe,  Henry  C.  B(x;ert,  George 
W.  Ludlow,  Joseph  Bull,  Leoxard  Lispexard, 
Thomas  Miller,  Jas.  Beekmax,  Samuel  Kemble, 
Alexander  M'Doxald  and  Samuel  Bayard,  jun.,  all 
of  our  City  of  New  York,  in  our  said  province  of  New 
York,  merchants,  and  llieir  successors,  to  be  elected  by 
virtue  of  this  our  present  Charter,  shall  for  ever  here- 
after be  one  body  corporate  and  politic  in  deed,  fact 
and  name,  by  the  name  and  style,  "The  Corporation 
Or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ix  the  City  of  New 
Y  )RK,  IX  America,"  and  them  and  their  successors, 
by  the  same  name,  we  do  by  these  presents  really  and 
fully  make,  erect,  create,  constitute  and  declare  one 
body  politic  and  corporate,  in  deed,  fact  and  name  for 
ever;  and  will  give,  grant,  and  ordain,  that  they  and 
their  successors,  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  America,  by 
the  same  name,  shall  and  may  have  perpetual  succes-  to  have  pciw 
sion,  and  shall  and  may  by  the  same  name,  be  persons  P«t«»»*  iucce*- 
capable  in  the  law  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and'  be 
impleaded,  answer  and  be  answ^ered,  defend  and  be  to  sue  and 
defended,  in  all  courts  and  elsewhere,  in  all  manner  oi^  ■'^  *;  »" 

.  1*1  J    J       manner  of  ac- 

actions,  suits,  complamts,  pleas,  causes,  matters  and  de-  tiona. 
mands  whatsoever,  as  fully  and  ample  as  any  other  of 
our  liege  subjects  of  our  said  province  of  New  York 
may  or  can  sue  or  be  sued,  implead  or  be  irnpleaded, 
defend  or  be  defended,  by  any  lawful  ways  or  means 
whatsoever ;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  by  the  May  be  cap- 
same  name,  shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  persons  capable  «^'^  J**  ""^  *5 

,,-.',  ,  -  ^     .  Ill  1  purchaae     and 

and  able  m  the  law  to  purchase,  take,  receive,  hold  and  enjoy  real  e»- 

enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors,   any  messuages,^*®- 

tenements,  houses  and  real  estates  whatsoever,  and  all 

other  hereditaments  of  whatsoever  nature,  kind  and 

quality,  they  may  be,  in  fee  simple,  for  term  of  life  or 

lives,  or  in  any  other  manner  howsoever,  and  also  any 

goods,  chattels  or  personal  estate  whatsoever,  as  well 
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for  enabling  them  the  better  to  carry  into  execution, 
encourage  and  promote,  by  just  and  lawful  ways  and 
means,  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  promote  and  ex- 
tend just  and  lawful  commerce,  as  to  provide  for,  aid 
aiJ^exTen^d^"^  assist,  at  their  discretion,  such  members  of  our 
eomiiieree.  and  said  Corporation  as  may  hereafter  be  reduced  to  pcv- 
^Se^S^^Tty,  and  their  widows  and  children;  Prozided  a/aavi, 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  the  said  real  estate  doth  not 
at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds 
ProvidedStcrling,    lawful    money    of    our    Kingdom    of   Great 

^etiTi^  income  ^^^^^^"*     *'^"^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  Corporation  of  the  Cham- 
does  not  ex-ber  of  Coinmerce  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  America, 
J^ri.^^pe/'^n?^"^^  their  successors  for  ever,  by  the  same  name,  shall 
and  may  have  full  power  and  authority  to  give,  grant, 
of^^Yp^^^sell,  lease,  demise  and  dispose  of  the  same  real  estate 
real  estate,  Ac. and   hereditaments  whatsoever,   for  life,   or  lives,  or 
years,  or  for  ever;  and  all  goods,  chattels  and  personal 
estates  whatsoever  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  according 
as  they  shall  judge  to  be  most  beneficial  and  advantage- 
And  have  aous  to  the  good  ends  and  purposes  aforementioned, 
which**  may  be  And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  them  and  their 
ahered.  succcssors  for  ever  hereafter,  to  have  a  common  seal, 

to  serve  for  the  causes  and  business  of  them  ana  their 
successors,  and  the  same  seal  to  change,  alter,  break 
and  make  new  from  time  to  time  at  their  pleasure.  And 
also  that  they  and  their  successors,  by  the  same  name, 
shall  and  may  have  full  power  and  authority  to  erect 
and  build  out  of  their  common  funds,  or  by  any  other 
ways  or  means,  for  the  use  of  the  Corporation  hereby 
erected,  any  house,  houses  or  other  buildings,  as  they 
May  buiidshall  think  necessary  and  convenient.     And  for  the 
any^^ouse  or|^^^^^  carrying  into  execution  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
our  royal  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  give 
and  grant  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  America,  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  that  there  shall  be  for  ever  here- 
after belonging  to  the  said  Corporation,  one  President, 
For  ever  toQue  or  more  \' ice- President  or  Vice-Presidents,  one  or 
i<ren^t.°"one^more  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  and  one  Secretar}-;  and 
m  o  r  e  Vice- fQ,.  ^)^g  more  immediate  carrvine  into  execution  our 

Presidents,  one  ,         .,i  it  i  •'  j       i_         i 

or  more  Treas- royal  Will  and  pleasure  herem,  we  do  hereby  assign, 
s^reta^l*  °"®constitute  aTid  api)oint  the  above  named  John  C?.uger. 
Esq.,  to  be  tlie  present  President:  the  aibove  named 
Appointment Hucji  WALLACE  to  be  present  Vice-President:  the 
eLq.^'  p^r™  sTlabove  named  Eltas  Derrosses  to  be  the  present  Treas- 
dent":  Hughurer,  and  the  above  named  Anthony  Van  Dam  to  be 
Pre'^'den^lthe  present  Secretar\'  of  our  said  Corporation  hereby 
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erected,  who  shall  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  their  said  ^^^^^. 
respective  offices  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  now  Anthony    van 
next  ensuing ;  and  for  keeping  up  the  succession  in  the  ^^'    ^^*^ 
said  offices,  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do 
hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  establish,  di- 
rect and  require,  and  give  and  grant  to  the  said  Cor- 
poration of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  in  America,  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
that  on  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  May  now  next  ensu- 
ing, [and  for  the  keeping  up  the  succession  in  the  said     On  the  first 
office,  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  S*^^*"^/, 
for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  establish,  direct  and  *?    "««*    *"^ 
require,  and  give  and  grant  to  the  said  Corporation  of  ^  ^^  °  ^^^' 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
in  America,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  that  on  the 
said  first  Tuesday  in  May  now  next  ensuing,]    and 
yearly,  and  every  year  for  ever  thereafter,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  May  in  every  year,  they  and  their  successors 
shall  meet  at  some  convenient  place  in  our  said  City  of 
New  York,  to  be  fixed  and  ascertained*  by  some  of  the 
by-laws  and  regulations  of  our  said  Corporation,  and 
there,  by  the  majority  of  such  of  them  as  shall  so 
meet,  shall  by  ballot  or  in  such  other  manner  and  form     ...  ^ 

1     11   «  «         f   1         1       1       f  n     '  e     And  elect  one 

as  shall  be  regulated  by  the  by-laws  or  regulations  of  President,  one 
our  said  Corporation,  elect  or  choose  one  President,  i^^dratsTiM 
one  or  more  Vice-President  or  Vice-Presidents,  one  or  or  more  xreaa- 

i-n  f-r  J  o  1  ^     urers,  and  one 

more  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  and  one  Secretary,  to  secretary,   for 

serve  in  the  said  offices  for  the  ensuing  year,  who  shall  °"®  y®*^- 

immediately  enter  upon  their  respective  offices,  and 

hold,  exercise  and  enjoy  the  same  respectively  from 

the  time  of  such  election,  for  and  during  the  space  of 

one  year,  and  until  other  fit  persons  shall  be  elected  ,^^^?"*^' 

,   •^,  .        ,     .  .•  t  f  1      other    fit    pep- 

and  chosen  in  their  respective  places,  according  to  the  sons  be  choeen. 
laws  and  regulations  aforesaid.     And  in  case  any  of 
the  said  persons  by  these  presents  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  respective  offices  aforesaid,  or  who  shall 
hereafter  be  elected  and  chosen  thereto  respectively, 
shall  die,  or  on  any  account  be  removed  from  such 
offices  respectively  before  the  time  of  their  respective    incase  any  of 
appointed  services  shall  be  expired,  or  refuse  or  neglect  the  present  or 
to  act  in  and  execute  the  office  for  which  he  or  they  SSrdie^or^b^ 
shall  be  so  elected  and  chosen,  or  is  or  are  herein  removed, 
nominated  or  appointed,  that  then,  and  in  any  and  every 
such  case,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  members 
of  our  said  body  corporate  hereby  erected  to  meet  at  ^f^^  '"^^  ^ 
such  time  and  times,  and  at  such  place  and  places  with- 
in our  said  City  of  New  York,  and  upon  such  notices  "^J*^  notict 
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and  summons  as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  established 
and  directed  by  the  by-laws  or  regulations  of  our  said 
body  corporate,  and  there,  by  the  majority  of  such  of 
by  a  majority  them  as  shall  SO  meet,  elect  and  choose  other  or  others 
of  votes,  ^^  ^j^g  g^j^  offices  respectively  in  the  place  of  him  or 
them  so  dying,  removing,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  act 
in  manner  and  form,  and  after  the  same  method  to  be 
observed  in  the  annual  elections  of  the  like  officers  re- 
spectively, by  virtue  of  these  our  letters  patent,  and  the 
said  by-laws  or  regulations  of  our  said  Corporation, 
hereby  giving  and  granting  that  such  person  or  persons 
as  shall  be  so  elected  and  chosen  by  the  majority  of 
such  of  the  said  members  as  shall  meet  in  manner 
who  shall  exer- aforesaid,  shall  have,  hold,  exercise  and  enjoy  such  the 
umii^*lhe°'fi^rS office  or  offices  to  which  he  or  they  shall  be  so  elected 
of  May  follow- and  chosen,  from  the  time  of  such  election  until  the 
first  Tuesday  in  May  then  next  ensuing,  and  until 
other  or  others  be  legally  chosen  in  his  or  their  place 
and  stead,  as  fully  and  amply,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever,  as  the  person  or  persons  in  v\hose 
place  he  or  they  shall  be  chosen  might  or  could  have 
done  by  virtue  of  these  presents.  And  our  will  and 
pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  ordain,  direct  and  require,  that  every  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  to  be 
elected  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  shall,  before  they 
act  in  their  respective  offices,  take  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion to  be  to  them  administered  by  the  President,  or  in 
his  absence,  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  (who  are  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
Officers     tothe  same,)  for  the  faithful  and  due  execution  of  their 

take  an  oath  or  .      '^     -^  ,       .  ,     .  .  •       xt_ 

affirmation  be- Tcspcctive  oinces  duriug  their  continuance  in  the  same 

fieift  *^or  ^fcil  respectively.    And  we  do  further,  for  us,  our  heirs  and 

PKsident.    forsucccssors,  give  and  grant  to  the  Corporation  of  the 

di^'s/harg^r^^o^f  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in 

their  duty.       America,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  that  besides  the 

annual  meeting  of  our  said  Corporation  herein  before 

The  first  Tues- directed  and  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 

'"vrrv"  ^7  '"^^  ^^^y  ^"  every  year,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 

them,  their  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever  hereafter,  for 

promoting  and  carrying  into  execution  the  laudable 

intents  and  designs  aforesaid,  and  for  the  transacting 

the  business  and  concerns  of  our  said  Corporation,  to 

meet  together  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month,  for 

ever,  at  such  place  or  places  in  our  said  City  of  New 

York  as  shall  for  that  purpose  be  established,  fixed, 

ascertained  and  appointed  by  the  by-laws  and  regula- 
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tions  of  our  said  corporation  ;  and  that  the  members  of 
our  said  Corporation  being  so  met,  or  so  many  of  them 
in  number  at  the  least  as  shall  by  the  by-laws  or  ordi- 
nances of  our  said  Corporation  be  for  that  purpose 
from  time  to  time  established,  directed,  ordained  or 
appointed,  shall,  together  with  the  President  or  any   xhe  President 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  our  said  Corporation  for  or  ""[^^^.^ 
the  time  being,  be  a  legal  meeting  of  our  said  Corpora- dents.  *^  with 
tion;  and  they  or  the  major  part  of  them  so  met,  shall  orthe^memTers 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  adjourn  from  day  to  as  the  by-laws 
(lay,  or  for  any  other  time,  as  the  business  of  our  said  fegS'^*  meeting 
Corporation  mav  require,  and  to  do,  execute  and  per- ^o  adjourn 

'       ,,  1  "  t  1  •  11-  f    .     from     day     to 

form  all  and  every  act  and  acts,  thmg  and  thmgs  what-  day. 
soever  which  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  America,  are  ? J>^jj^  transact 
or  shall  by  these  letters  patent  be  authorized  to  do, 
act  or  transact,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  all 
and  every  of  the  members  of  the  said  Corporation  were 
present.     And  that  at  any  such  legal  meeting  of  the 
said  Corporation,  they  shall  and  may  in  writing,  under 
the  common  seal,  make,  frame,  constitute,  establish  and 
ordain,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter, 
such  laws,  constitutions,  ordinances,   regulations  and 
statutes,  for  the  better  government  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  said  Corporation,  for  fixing  and  ascer- 
taining the  places  of  meeting  of  our  said  Corporation 
as  aforesaid,  and  for  regulating  all  other  their  affairs 
and  business  as  they,  or  the  major  part  of  them  so 
legally  met,  shall  judge  best  for  the  general  good  of  the 
said  Corporation,  and  profitable  for  the  more  eflPectu- 
ally  promoting  the  beneficial  designs  of  their  institu- 
tions;— all  which  laws,  constitutions,  regulations,  ordi- 
nances and  statutes  so  to  be  made,  framed,  constituted, 
established  and  ordained  as  aforesaid,  w^e  will,  com- 
mand and  ordain  by  these  presents  for  us.  our  heirs 
and  successors,  to  be  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times 
hereafter,  kept,  obeyed  and  performed  in  all  things  as  and  be  obeyed, 
the  same  ought  to  be,  on  the  penalties  and  amercements 
in  the  same  to  be  imposed  and  limited,  so  as  the  same 
laws,  constitutions,  regulations  and  statutes  be  reason- 
able in  themselves,  and  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  so  that  they  are 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  that  part  of  our  kingdbrn  of  Sr^conSSTtJ 
Great  Britain  called  England,  nor  of  our  said  province  t»^e  laws  of 
of  Xew  York.     And  for  the  keeping  up  and  preserv-  andTNewYork! 
ing  forever  hereafter  a  succession  of  members  for  the 
said  Corporation,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do     For  the  sue- 
hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordain  and  give  members" 
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and  grant  to  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  America,  and 
their  successors   for  ever,   that  at  any  of  the  stated 
ftt  rtated  meeulegal  meetings  of  the  said  Corporation,  to  be  held  on 
inffs  only.        ^^^  ^^^^  Tuesday  in  every  month  for  ever  hereafter, 
but  at  no  other  meeting  of  our  said  Corporation,  it 
shali  and  may  be  lawful  for  them  and  their  successors 
choow,  forever,  to  elect  and  choose,  in  such  manner  and  form, 

and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  shall  be  di- 
rected, ordained  and  established  for  that  purpose  by 
any  of  the  said  by-laws,  statutes,  constitutions  or  ordi- 
nances  of   the   said   Corporation,   such  and'  so  many 
persons  to  be  members  of  the  said  Corporation  as  they 
shall  think  beneficial  to  the  laudable  designs  of  the  said 
Corporation ;    which   persons,  and  every  of  them  so 
have    ftuT  the^''^^"  ^^"^^  ^^  time  elected  and  chosen,  shall,  by  virtue 
piviieges  ^»^of  these  presents  and  of  such  election,  be  vested  with 
hereby   invest- all  the  powcrs,  authorities  and  privileges  which  any 
ed  with.  member  of  the  said   Corporation  is  hereby  invested 

Extimordinary  with.    And  in  case  any  other  extraordinary  meeting  or 
meeUnff.  meetings  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  at  any  time  or 

times  be  judged  necessary  for  the  promoting  the  in- 
terest and  business  of  the  said  Corporation,  we  do 
hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  declare 
and  ordain,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  our 
said  corporation  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  at  such 
notice,     "^^"days  and  times,  and  at*  such  places  in  our  said  Cit}  of 
New  York,  and  upon  such  notices  or  summons  as  shall 
for  that  purpose  from  time  to  time  be  settled,  estab- 
lished, directed,  ordained  and  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall,  together  with  the  President,  or  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  said  Corporation  for  the  time 
to  be  legal,     being,  be  a  legal  meeting  of  the  said  Corporation;  and 
they,  or  the  major  part  of  them  so  met,  shall  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  act,  transact,  do  and  perform 
all  and  singular  whatsoever  may  be  transacted,  done 
and  performed  at  any  of  the  hereby  stated  meetings 
butnot  todectaforesaid  of  the  said  Corporation,  saving  and  except 
S^f^'iS^^^^  electing  members,   making  laws,  ordinances  and 
of  real  estate,  statutes,  and  disposing  of  the  real  estates  of  the  said 
Corporation.     And  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  until 
the  same  shall  be  otherwise  regulated  as  aforesaid,  that 
the  meetings  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  held  in 
the  great  room  of  the  building  commonly  called  the 
TobeheidinlExchange,  situate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street  called 
the  Exchansre.  Broad-street,  in  the  said  City  of  New  York ;  and  that 
until  the  same  shall  be  also  otherwise  regulated  as  afore- 
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said,  that  no  act  done  in  any  meeting  of  the  said  Cor-  in^ny*mee1?ng 
poration  shall  be  legal,  good  or  valid,  unless  the  Presi-  to  be  vaUd 
dent,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  twenty  others  n^u'rabeT^be 
of  the  members  of  the  said  Corporation  at  least  be  present.] 
present,  and  the  major  part  of  them  consenting  thereto. 
And  we  do  further  give  and  grant  to  the  said  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  America,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  President  of  the  said  Corporation,  at  all  times  here- 
after for  ever,  to  appoint  a  door-keeper,  one  or  more 
messenger  or  messengers,  and  all  such  other  inferior 
officers  as  shall  by  him  be  thought  necessary  for  the 
said  Corporation,  and  to  displace  them,  and  any  or 
every  of  them,  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  Prozided, 
nevertheless,  that  no  such  door-keeper,  messenger  or 
other  officer  shall  hold  his  or  their  office  or  offices  by 
virtue  of  any  such  appointment  longer  than  until  the 
then  next  lawful  meeting  of  our  said  Corporation,  un- 
less such  person  or  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  then 
approved  of  by  the  majority  of  such  of  the  members  of 
the  said  Corporation  as  shall  then  be  met.  And  we 
do  further,  of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  grant 
and  ordain,  that  when  and  as  often  as  the  President, 
or  any  Vice-President,  Treasurer  or  Secretary  of  the 
said  Corporation  shall  misdemean  himself  in  his  or 
their  said  offices  respectively,  and  thereupon  a  com- 
plaint or  charge  in  writing  shall  be  exhibited  against 
him  or  them,  by  any  member  of  the  said  Corporation, 
at  any  legal  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  said  Corpora- 
tion, that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  members 
of  the  said  Corporation  then  met,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  from  time  to  time,  upon  examination  and  due 
proof,  to  suspend  or  discharge  such  President,  Vice- 
President,  Treasurer  or  Secretary,  from  their  offices 
respectively,  althoup^h  the  yearly  or  other  time  for  their 
respective  services  shall  not  be  expired,  any  thing  be- 
fore in  these  presents  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof 
in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  And  further,  w^e  do  by 
these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  give 
and  grant  unto  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  America, 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  that  this  our  present 
Charter  shall  be  deemed,  adjudged  and  construed  in 
all  cases  most  favorably,  and  for  the  best  benefit  and 
advantage  of  our  said  Corporation,  and  for  promoting 
the  good  intentions  and  designs  hereinbefore  expressed. 
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inducing  us  graciously  to  grant  the  same ;  and  that  this 
our  present  grant,  being  entered  on  record  as  herein- 
after is  expressed,  or  the  enrolment  thereof,  shall  be 
for  ever  hereafter  good  and  effectual  in  the  law,  ac- 
cording to  our  true  intent  and  meaning  hereinbefore 
declared,  without  any  other  license,  grant  or  confirma- 
tion from  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  hereafter  by 
the  said  Corporation  to  be  had  or  obtained,  notwith- 
standing the  not  reciting  or  misrecital,  or  not  naming 
or  misnaming  of  the  aforesaid  offices,  franchises,  privi- 
leges, immunities  or  other  the  premises,  or  any  of 
them,  and  although  no  writ  of  ad  quo  damnum,  or  other 
writs,  incjuisitions  or  precepts  hath  been  upon  this  oc- 
casion had,  made,  issued  or  prosecuted,  any  statute, 
act,  ordinance  or  ;;rovis!GrL,  or- other  matter  or  thing  to 
the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  In 
testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to 
be  made  patent,  and  the  great  seal  of  our  said  province 
to  be  hereunto  afhxed,  and  the  same  to  be  entered  on 
record  in  our  Secretary's  office,  for  our  said  province, 
in  one  of  the  books  of  patents  there  rernaining. 

Witness  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cadwallader 
CoLDEN,  Esrjuire,  our  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  said  province  of  Xew  York 
and  the  territories  depending  thereon,  in  America,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  our  Council  for  our 
said  province,  at  Fort  George,  in  our  City  of  New 
York,  this  thirteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
.  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy,  and 
of  our  reign  the  tenth. 
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ACT   OF    RE-INCORPORATION 
OF  THE 

Chamber     of     Commerce. 


AN  ACT 

To  REMOVE  DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CHAM- 
BER OF  Commerce,  and  to  confirm  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges THEREOF. 

Passed  the  13th  April,  1784, 

Whereas,  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great ^'■^™^^^- 
Britain  did,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventy,  grant  certain  letters 
patent  to  the  persons  therein  named,  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  then  colony  of  New  York,  which  said  letters 
patent  are  in  the  words  following,  that  is  to  say : 

(Here  follozvs  a  recital  of  the  preceding  Charter.) 

And  whereas,  Samuel  Broome,  Jeremiah  Platt,  Reciting  the 
John  Broome,  Benjamin  Ledyard,  Thomas  Ran- ^^^v?ra7of  the 
DAL,  Robert  Bowne,  Daniel  Phoenix,  Jacob  Morris,  corporation. 
Eliphalet  Brush,  James  Jarvis,  John  Blagge, 
ViNER  Van  Zandt,  Stephen  Sayre,  Jacobus  Van 
Zandt,  Nathaniel  Hazard,  Thomas  Hazard,  Abra- 
ham P.  Lott,  Abraham  Duryee,  William  Mal- 
colm, John  Alsop,  Isaac  Sears,  James  Beekman, 
Abraham  Lott,  Comfort  Sands,  Joseph  Blackwell, 
Joshua  Sands,  Lawrence  Embree,  George  Embree, 
Gerardus  Duyckinck,  Jun.,  Cornelius  Ray,  An- 
thony Griffiths,  Thomas  Tucker,  John  Berrian, 
Isaac  Roosevelt,  John  Franklin,  John  H.  Kip, 
Henry  H.  Kip,  Archibald  Currie,  David  Currie, 
and  Jonathan  Lawrence,  all  of  the  said  city,  mer- 
chants, have  by  their  humble  petition  set  forth,  that  the 
said  letters  patent,  and  the  powers  and  privileges 
exercised  and  enjoyed  under  the  same,  have  greatly 
promoted  the  commercial  interests  of  this  State,  and 
that  great  and  daily  inconveniences  and  injury  are 
suffered  by  the  suspension  thereof,  and  have  prayed 
that  the  said  letters  patent,  with  all  and  singular  the 
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powers  and  franchises  therein  contained,  may  be  re- 
vived, confirmed  and  estabHshed: 

1.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Nezv  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
That  the  said  letters  patent,  and  all  and'  singular  the 
powers,  rights,  privileges,  franchises  and  immunities 
therein  and  thereby  granted,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  . 
Charter  of  the  i^gr^by.  ratified  and  confirmed;  and  the  said'  letters  pat- 

Chamber       of  '     ,      ,,  ,  ,  V  •    ,  •    -i 

c  om  merceent,  and  all  and  every  other  former  rig'nts,  privileges, 

confirmed.        franchises  and  immunities  therein  and  thereby  granted, 

*    ♦u^    A.  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and'  efficacy,  notwitli- 

notwithstand-  .  r     i  •! 

ing  any  non-standmg  any  non-user  or  misuser  of  any  of  the  said 
thT'  i9th^^  powers,  rights,  privileges,  franchises  and  immunities 
April,  1775, heretofore  had,  committed,  done  or  suflFered,  between 
of  "this^Act-^^the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  and  the  day  of  the  passing  of  this 
Members  o f  Act.  And  the  said  Samuel  Broome,  Jeremiah  Platt, 

Cha^mber^TfJOHN    BrOOME,    BeNJAMIN    LeDYARD,    ThoMAS    RaN- 
Commerce.         j^  ,^^  RODERT  BoWNE,  DaNIEL  PhOENIX,  JaCOB  MOR.IIS, 

Elii'ualet  Brush,  James  Jarvis,  John  Blagge, 
ViNER  Van  Zandt,  Stephen  Sayre,  Jacobus  Van 
Zaxdt,  Nathaniel  Hazard,  Thomas  Hazard,  Abra- 
ham P.  LoTT,  Abraham  Duryee,  William  Mal- 
colm, John  Alsop,  Isaac  Sears,  James  Beekmak, 
Abraham  Lott,  Comfort  Sands,  Joseph  Blackwell, 
Joshua  Sands,  Lawrence  Embree,  George  Embree, 
Gerardus  Duyckinck,  Jr.,  Cornelius  Ray,  An- 
thony Griffiths,  Thomas  Tucker,  John  Berrian, 
Isaac  Roosevelt,  John  Franklin,  John  H.  Kip, 
Henry  H.  Kip,  Archibald  Currie,  David  Currie, 
and  Jonathan  Lawrence,  shall  and  may  for  ever 
Name  of  the  hereafter  remain,  continue,  and'  be  a  body  corporate 
be^^of    Com- and  politic  in  deed,  fact  and  name,  by  the  name  of 

mcrce.  'Thf.    CORPORATION    OF   THE    CHAMBER   OF    COMMERCE 

OF  THE  State  of  New  York,"  and  by  that  name  to 
sue,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  to  answer  and  to  be 

answered. 

Namesof  the     2,     Jnd  bc  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
\ico^F%\Vi-^(Jid,  That  the  said  John  Alsop' shall  be  the  present 
dont.Treasurer  President,  and  the  above  named  Isaac  Sears  the  pres- 
ecretary.^^^^    \'ice-President ;    that    the    above    named    John 
Their  contin- Broome,  the  present  Treasurer,  and  the  above  named 
uance  in  office. Jqjjjs;  Blagge,  the  prcscnt  Secretary  of  the  said  Cor- 
poration, who  shall  hold,  possess  and  enjoy  their  said 
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respective  offices,  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  now 
next  ensuing;  and  in  case  any  or  either  of  the  said 
persons  hereby  nominated  and  appointed  to  the  respec- 
tive  offices   aforesaid,   shall   happen   to   die,   or   shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  act  in  or  execute,  or  shall  be  re-    when  and 
moved  from  such  office  or  offices  respectively,  before  fic^°2Si  u 
the  said  first  Tuesday  in  May  next,  that  then,  and  in  pt^^^^***  ^* 
every  such  case,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  ^^^* 

members  of  the  said  body  corporate  to  meet  at  such 
time  and  times,  and  such  place  and  places  within  the 
said  city  as  they  shall  for  that  purpose  appoint,  and 
upon  such  notices  or  summons  as  have  heretofore  been 
userl  and  established  by  the  said  body  corporate,  and 
then  and  there,  by  the  majority  of  such  as  shall  so  meet, 
to  elect  and  choose  other  or  jothers  to  the  said  office 
or  offices  respectively,  in  the  place  of  him  or  them  so 
dying,  or  neglecting  or  refusing  to  act,  or  being  re- 
moved, in  the  manner  heretofore  used  in  the  annual 
elections  of  the  like  officers,  which  person  or  persons 
so  elected  and  chosen,  shall  enjoy  and  exercise  the  said 
office  or  offices,  and  all  and  singular  the  privileges  and 
powers  thereto  belonging  or  appertaining,  until  the  said 
first  Tuesday  in  May  next. 

.S.     And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-     au     former 
said,  That  The  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- j;^8^*>*«'.  *S'  *** 

-    -       ^  S.  -vT         xr      1  f     ,     .  ^   enjoyed  by 

merce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  their  successors,  the  present 
shall  and  may  for  ever  hereafter,  peaceably  have,  hold,  ^^^^^°^* 
use  and  enjoy  all  and  every  the  rights,  powers,  liberties, 
privileges,  franchises,  usages,  lands,  tenements,  estates 
and  hereditaments,  which  have  heretofore,  by  virtue  of 
the  above  recited  Charter,  been  given  or  granted  unto 
the  said  Corporation,  by  the  name  of  The  Corporation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  City  ,of  New 
York,  in  America. 
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AN  ACT 

To  Amend  an  Act  entitled  **An  Act  to  itEMOvE  doubts  con- 
cerning THE  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

AND    TO    confirm     THE    RIGHTS    AND    PRIVILEGES     THEREOF.' 
PASSED  THE  loTH  DAY  OF  ApRIL,   1784. 

Passed  January  25th,  1854. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  folloivs: 

Section  1.     Such  part  of  the  letters  patent  under 

GEOR(iE  THE  Third,  Kin^^  of  Great  Britain,   bearing 

date  i:kh  March,  1770,  confirmed  by  act  of  the  Legis- 

Meetings    tolaturc  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under   date   1-^ih 

dSyslnS'ctol April,  1784,  as  required  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 

^^tf»*"   ^^f'^New  York  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

President 'shall  shall  be  SO  altered  or  amended  as  to  permit   of  the 

designate.        regular  monthly  meetin^^  being  held  on  the  first  week 

in  each  month,  and  upon  any  day  of  such  week  as  the 

President  or  other  duly  authorized  members   of  said 

Corporation  may  designate. 

Skctk'N'   -.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


AN  ACT 

To  Amend  an  Act  entitled  '*An  Act  to  remove  doubts  con- 
cerning THE  CORPOr^ATIOX  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 
AND    TO    CONFIRM     THE    RIGHTS     AND     PRIVILEGES     TIfEREOF." 

PASSED  April  13th,  1784. 

Passed  April  15th,   1861. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follozvs: 

Section  1.    The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
EiecUon  andof  Xew  York  shall  have  the  power  to  elect,  by  ballot 
Somm?S^"''''in  conformity  with  the  by-laws  adopted  by    the  said 
Chamber,   a  committee  to  be  known  and    styled   the 
"Arbitration    Committee    of    the    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce," and  shall  have  power  also  to  appoint  a  Corn- 
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miltee  of  Appeal ;  and  the  duly  elected  members  of 
the  said  Chamber,  and  all  persons  claiming  by,  through, 
or  under  them,  may,  under  the  limitations,  and  subject 
to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  relative  to  arbitra- 
tion, submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Committees  of  Arbi- 
tration and  Appeal,  as  the  same  may  be  constituted  by 
the  said  Chamber,  any  controversy  existing  between 
them  which  might  be  the  subject  of  an  action,  and  may 
agree  that  a  final  judgment,  in  a  court  of  record,  to  be 
by  them  designated,  shall  be  rendered  on  any  award 
made  pursuant  to  such  submission. 

Section  2.  The  Committee  of  Arbitration  and  Ap- 
peal, elected  or  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  possess 
the  same  powers,  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and 
disabilities  as  appertain  to  arbitrators  by  the  laws  of  duUel^" 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  awards  made  by  them 
must  be  made,  and  may  be  enforced,  as  therein  and 
thereby  directed;  and  all  the  provisions  contained  in 
title  fourteen,  part  third,  chapter  eight  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  acts 
amendatory  or  in  substitution  thereof,  shall  apply  to 
the  proceedings  had  before  the  said  Committees  of 
Arbitration  and  Appeal,  as  if  specially  incorporated 
herein;  except  that  the  judgment,  to  be  rendered  in 
the  manner  therein  directed,  on  any  award  made  by 
them  as  aforesaid,  that  is  to  say  by  the  Committee  of  in  regard  to 
Arbitration,  no  appeal  from  its  action  being  taken  by  JudSnent.  °' 
either  party  to  the  controversy,  or  by  the  confirmatory 
action  of  the  Committee  of  Appeal,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  be  removed,  reversed,  modified  or  appealed  from  by 
the  parties  interested,  in  such  submission  as  aforesaid. 

Section  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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AN  ACT 
To  Amend  an  Act  entitled  **An  Act  to  Amend  an  Act 

ENTITLED    'An     AcT    TO     REMOVE    DOUBTS    CONCERNING     THE 

Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to  con- 
firm THE  rights  and  PRIVILEGES  THEREOF/  PASSED  ApRIL 
THIRTEENTH,       SEVENTEEN       HUNDRED      AND      EIGHTY-FOUR," 

PASSED  April  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one. 

Passed  April  22d,  1865. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Controversies  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  *An  act  to  remove  doubts 
concerning  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  confirm  the  rights  and  privileges  there- 
of,' passed  April  thirteenth,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,"  passed  April  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  may  be  heard  and  decided  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  said  Committee. 

Section  2.    The  members  of  the  said  Committee  of 
Arbitration  shall  not  be  obliged  to  be  sworn  after  the 
manner  of  Arbitrators,  but  shall,  l^efore  assuming  the 
duties  of  their  office,  take  an  oath  before  a  Justice  of 
Shall  tflkothe  Supreme  Court,  faithfully  and  fairly  to  hear  and 
oath  before  a  examine  all  matters  in  controversy  submitted  to  them 
s"u  p^r°e  ra  eunder  the  act  aforesaid,  and  make  a  just  award  accord- 
Court.  j^g  |.Q  ^j^g  13^5^  Qf  i-h^jj.  understanding.    Such  oath  shall 

be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Section  3.     The  Chairman  for  the  time  being  of 

Bh^a^if*'^  have  said   Committee  of  Arbitration  shall  have  power   to 

power   to  ad-administer  the  oath  to  all  witnesses  produced  before 

S' witnesses.    Said  Committee  in  matters  of  controversy  submitted  to 

said  Committee. 

Si:ction  1.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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AN  ACT 

To  Amend  the  Charter  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber 
OF  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Passed  April  6th,  1878. 

The  People  of  ihe  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  re- incorporated  receive^^  o*m 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  stote«^  or  *^*** 
passed  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1784,  is  hereby  em-  corporation  or 
powered  to  take  and  receive  from  the  United  States  of  pe"onii*^^^^ 
America,  or  from  any  Corporation,  or  from  any  per-tate.  and  may 
son,  or  persons,  any  real  or  personal  estate,  also  to  take  the^Zme!^  ^^^ 
by  devise  or  purchase  any  real  or  personal  estate,  for 
the  purposes  of  said  Corporation,  and  to  convey,  lease 
or  mortgage  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  net  ^hi"h*"JLi  ^ 
annual  income  of  which  real  estate  shall  not  exceed  one  tate  not  to  ex- 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  pe^annim.'''" 

Section  2.    It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Corpora- 
tion to  elect,  from  among  its  members,  at  its  first  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose  after  the  passage  of  this  act,     Election    of 
six  Trustees,  who,  with  the  President  of  said  Corpora-?,  Board  of 
tion,  shall  constitute  a  Board,  and  have  the  charge  and    ^^  ^^* 
control  of  the  real  estate  of  said  Corporation:  said    Trustees    to 
Trustees,  at  said  first  election,  shall  be  classified  so  that  ^avc  control  of 
two  of  them  be  elected  for  one  year ;  two  of  them  for  jrb/cias^ifiJd. 
two  years;  and  two  of  them  for  three  years;  and  at 
each  annual  election  after  the  first,  two  Trustees  shall 
be  elected  to  fill  the  class  of  those  whose  terms  expire; 
and  said  Corporation,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Chamber,  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  said 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Section  3.  All  conveyances,  mortgages,  leases  or  conveyances 
contracts,  of,  or  affecting,  any  real  estate  of  said  Cor-  L*eVs*c*l*  IS 
poration,  shall  be  authorized  by  said  Board  of  Trustees,  contracte  au- 
and  President  of  the  Chamber,  or  of  a  majority  there-  ti^Xcs  unde? 
of.;  and  shall,  when  so  authorized,  be  executed  under  ^Jl^^^^^,^^^ ,  ^^^J^® 
the  seal  of  the  Corporation,  attested  by  the  signatures  attested  by 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Chamber.  s^reu"!^.  ^""^ 

Section  4.    This  act  shall  take  eflfect  immediately. 
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By-Laws  of  the  Corporation 

OF    THE 

(Chnmbtt  v£  (Lxxmrntttt  tti  ilxt  ^intt  ttf  ^t)ox  ^ttxk 

IN     FORCE    MAY.    1919 


ARTICLE  I 
OrriCERS  AND  THEIR  ELECTION 

The  officers  of  the  Chamber  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secretary,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  each  election 
shall  be  necessary  in  each  instance  to  elect. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  in  May,  1894,  all  of  the  foregoing 
Officers  shall  be  chosen,  and  they  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  election  aforesaid,  the  Vice- 
Presidents  so  elected  shall  meet  and  divide  into  four  classes,  by 
allotment,  of  three  to  each  class.  The  first  class  to  serve  for  one 
year;  the  second  class  for  two  years;  the  third  class  for  three 
years,  and  the  fourth  class  for  four  years ;  after  the  expiration  of 
their  respective  terms  of  office  they  shall  be  ineligible  for  re- 
election until  one  year  has  intervened. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  in  May,  1895,  and  annually  there- 
after, there  shall  be  chosen  a  President,  a  Treasurer  and  a  Secre- 
tary, to  serve  for  one  year,  and  three  Vice-Presidents,  to  serve 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  in  place  of  those  whose  terms  of  office 
shall  then  expire. 

All  persons  elected  to  office  shall  take  the  oath  or  affirmation 
required  by  the  Charter,  and  shall  continue  in  office  as  above  pro- 
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vided,  or  until  their  successors  shall  have  become  duly  qualified 
according  to  the  Charter. 

Should  any  person  so  elected  decline  to  serve,  or  resign  his 
office,  or  his  office  become  vacant  by  his  death,  or  disability,  the 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  an  election  at  the  next  regular  or  any 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  held  after  such  declination 
or  resignation  shall  have  been  reported  to  the  Chamber. 

No  person  shall  hold  the  office  of  President  for  more  than  three 
successive  yearly  terms,  unless  he  shall  be  re-elected  by  a  vote  of 
three- fourths  of  the  ballots  cast  at  the  election :  and  the  same  vote 
shall  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  re-election  of  the  same 
person  to  the  same  office  thereafter. 

ARTICLE  II 
MEETINGS 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Chamber  for  the  transaction  of 
business  shall  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  (the  summer  vacation  only  excepted,) 
at  twelve  o'clock  noon.  When  the  first  Thursday  in  any  month 
shall  fall  on  a  legal  hoHday,  the  regular  monthly  meeting  shall  be 
held  on  the  Thursday  following,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a 
vote  of  the  Chamber. 

Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  places,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  A  ice- 
Presidents,  according  to  seniority,  may  designate,  upon  the  written 
requisition  of  ten  members ;  provided  that  one  day's  notice  of  the 
time,  place  and  object  of  the  meeting  shall  have  been  publicly 
given ;  and  also  provided,  that  no  other  business  except  that  desig- 
nated in  such  call  and  notice  shall  be  acted  upon. 


ARTICLE  I  I  I 
MEMBERS  AND  THEIR   ELECTION 

No  persons  shall  be  admitted  members  of  this  Corporation  but 
merchants  or  others  resident  of  this  or  contiguous  States  engaged 
in  trade  or  commerce,  or  in  pursuits  directly  connected  therewith. 

All  nominations  for  membership  of  the  Chamber  must  be  made 
in  writing,  signed  by  one  member,  seconded  by  another  member, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  occupation  and  qualification  of 
the  candidate  and  be  addressed  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
consideration. 

If  the  Executive  Committee  approve  the  nomination,  they  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Chamber  at  the  first  regular  meeting  there- 
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after.  The  candidate  shall  be  then  balloted  for;  and  if  five  or 
more  negative  ballots  appear,  he  cannot  be  admitted  a  member, 
nor  be  again  proposed  until  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from 
the  time  of  such  rejection. 

The  Chamber  may  expel  any  member  for  dishonorable  conduct 
or  dealings,  but  only  after  a  hearing  of  such  member  at  a  regular 
meeting,  and  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  members  present.  Pro- 
vided, that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  recommended 
such  expulsion,  and  that  due  notice  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber,  both  to  the  accused  member  and  to  the  Chamber 
at  large,  of  the  day  when  such  hearing  may  be  had;  and  also 
provided,  that  if  the  accused  member  do  not  appear  for  such 
hearing,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  the  vote  may  be  taken  on  his 
expulsion  as  though  he  had  appeared. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  shall  furnish  to  each  member 
who  may  apply  therefor,  and  who  shall  have  paid  his  admission  or 
annual  fees,  an  engraved  certificate  of  membership,  duly  signed 
and  authenticated. 

There  shall  be  two  classes  of  members ;  resident,  who  reside  or 
do  business  in  the  City  of  New  York ;  all  others  shall  be  classed 
as  non-resident. 

When  the  number  of  the  former  shall  have  reached  two  thou- 
sand, (exclusive  of  Honorary  members,)  and  that  of  the  latter 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  no  more  shall  thereafter  be  admitted,  except 
to  fill  vacancies. 

ARTICLE  IV 
HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber, whether  regular  or  special,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  without  ballot,  unless  called  for.  They  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  regular  members,  and  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  any  fees  whatever. 

The  Secretary  shall  furnish  each  honorary  member,  thus  elected, 
with  a  certificate  of  membership,  duly  signed  and  authenticated. 

ARTICLE  V 
FEES 

Each  member  elected  to  the  Chamber  shall  pay  a  fee  of  fifty 
dollars,  which  shall  be  in  full  for  all  dues  until  the  first  of  January 
next  succeeding  his  election,  and  thereafter  shall  pay  an  annual 
fee  of  fifty  dollars  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  For 
members  not  residing  or  doing  business  in  the  City  of  New  York 
the  fee  shall  be  one-half  the  above  amounts,  payable  in  like 
manner. 
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Every  new  member  shall  pay  upon  election  an  initiation  fee  of 
fifty  dollars. 

The  Executive  Committee  may,  in  its  discretion,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  itself,  remit  the  annual  dues  of  any  member ;  and 
it  may  accept  the  resignation  of  any  member,  at  any  time,  if  the 
annual  fees  of  such  member,  to  the  date  of  such  resignation,  shall 
have  been  paid  or  remitted. 

If  the  fees  of  any  member  remain  unpaid  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  the  name  of  such  defaulting  member  may  be  stricken  from 
the  rolls  of  the  Chamber  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE    VI 
DUTIES   OF   OFFICERS 

Of  the  President. — The  President  shall  exercise  a  general 
supervision  of  the  aflfairs  and  interests  of  the  Chamber.  He  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Chamber,  regular  and  special,  and 
all  motions  of  business  and  adjournment  shall  be  addressed  to 
him.  He  shall  appoint  all  Special  Committees,  except  where  the 
Chamber  shall  otherwise  order.  He  shall  sign  all  official  docu- 
ments of  the  Chamber.  He  shall  countersign  the  annual  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer,  when  duly  audited.  He  shall  call  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Chamber,  on  the  written  requisition  of  not  less  than 
ten  members,  stating  the  object  thereof,  and  shall  designate  the 
time  and  place  at  which  such  special  meeting  may  be  held,  and 
direct  the  due  notification  thereof. 

Of  the  Vice-Presidents. — The  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  order  of 
seniority,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  have  the  same 
power  and  authority  as  the  President. 

Of  the  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  have  the  charge  of  all 
moneys  collected  or  received  for  the  use  of  the  Chamber,  except 
money  arising  from  or  in  any  way  connected  with  its  real  estate, 
or  appropriated  for,  or  received  to  acquire  or  improve  the  same. 
He  shall  disburse  the  same  whenever  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  these  by-laws,  only  upon  the  written  warrants  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  keep  books  of  account  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements,  and  the  vouchers  therefor,  in  the  usual  form,  and 
shall  produce  a  copy  of  the  same,  fairly  stated,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members,  at  each  annual  meeting.  Such  a  copy  of 
accounts  shall  be  duly  audited  by  auditors  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Chamber,  and  be  signed  by  them  and  countersigned 
by  the  President,  on  or  before  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the 
annual  meeting.  The  Treasurer  shall  deliver  over  to  his  successor 
the  cash  remaining  in  his  hands,  as  also  any  certificates  of  stock 
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or  other  securities,  the  property  of  this  Chamber,  together  with 
the  books  of  account,  chest  and  key,  and  may  require  a  receipt 
therefor.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer-elect,  the  same  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  President.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  perform  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  Treasurer. 

Of  the  Secretary. — The  Secretary  shall  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Chamber.  He  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the 
Hall  and  other  rooms,  and  other  property  of  the  Chamber,  except 
its  real  estate,  and  shall  have  the  general  care  of  the  furniture, 
library,  pictures,  portraits,  and  of  all  documents  and  correspond- 
ence belonging  to  the  Corporation.  He  shall  keep  such  property 
insured  against  fire.  He  shall  attend  all  meetings,  and  keep  a 
fair  and  correct  register  of  all  proceedings,  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Chamber,  which  shall  be  regularly  entered  in  the  book  of 
minutes,  after  the  ancient  usage.  He  shall  also  attend  upon  and 
keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  and  other 
Standing  Committees,  and  shall  assist  the  Special  Committees  as 
far  as  in  his  power.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  office  staff  and 
shall  see  that  all  officers  and  Committees  of  the  Chamber  are 
furnished  with  such  clerical  assistance  as  they  may  need.  He 
shall,  under  direction  of  the  President,  conduct  the  correspondence 
of  the  Chamber.  He  shall  have  charge,  under  the  general  guid- 
ance of  the  Executive  Committee,  of  the  publications  of  the  Cham- 
ber, such  as  the  monthly  bulletins,  the  annual  report,  and  special 
reports.  He  shall  duly  notify  members  of  their  election,  sign  all 
documents  jointly  with  the  President,  and  have  the  custody  of  the 
seal  of  the  Chamber  for  their  proper  authentication.  He  shall 
give  due  notice  of  all  meetings,  both  regular  and  special.  When 
neither  the  President,  nor  any  of  the  Vice-Presidents  is  present  at 
any  meeting  regularly  called,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  reasonable 
delay,  adjourn  the  meeting  sine  die. 

He  shall  see  to  the  collection  of  all  dues  from  members,  and 
regularly  return  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  render  him 
all  required  assistance  in  the  clerical  part  of  his  duties. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  may  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  and  in  the  Secretary's  absence  act  in  his  place.  He 
shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee. 

ARTICLE    VII 
BOARD    OF  TRU8TCC8   OF   THE    REAL    ESTATE 

Election. — At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  there  shall 
be  elected  from  among  the  members  two  trustees  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  those  whose  term  of  office  will 
then  expire.    The  six  trustees  so  elected  shall,  with  the  President, 
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constitute  a  Board,  and  have  charge  and  control  of  the  real  estate 
of  the  Corporation.  Any  vacancies  in  said  Board  otherwise  oc- 
curring: shall  be  filled  at  the  next  regular  or  any  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Chamber. 

Powers  and  Duties. — The  President  of  the  Chamber  shall  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ex-oificio,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Chamber  shall  be  Secretary,  ex-officio,  and  said  Board 
may  elect  a  Treasurer,  and  appoint  such  other  assistants  as  it  may 
require.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  custody,  control 
and  management  of  all  real  estate  of  the  Corporation,  and  of  all 
funds  and  other  property  appropriated  or  received  for  the  pur- 
chase, improvement,  or  any  other  purpose  affecting  real  estate, 
and  shall  have  full  power  in  the  name  of  the  Chamber  to  contract 
for  and  acquire  such  real  estate  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and  to 
improve  the  same  by  demolition,  alteration  or  erection  of  buildings 
or  otherwise,  adopt  plans,  modify  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and 
make  all  appropriate  contracts  therefor  and  for  the  management 
of  said  real  estate.  The  Board  may  provide  for  such  compen- 
sation to  its  appointees  and  assistants  as  it  may  deem  wise,  and 
pay  the  same  from  any  funds  in  its  control.  No  sale  or  mortgage 
of  the  real  estate  shall  be  made,  except  by  authority  of  the  Cham- 
ber by  resolution  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  or  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose.  All  conveyances,  mortgages,  leases  or 
contracts  of,  or  affecting  the  real  estate  of  the  Chamber,  shall  be 
authorized  by  said  Board  and  the  President,  or  a  majority  thereof, 
and  shall,  when  so  authorized,  be  executed  under  the  seal  of  the 
Corporation,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Chamber. 

The  Hall  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  meetings  of  the  Chamber, 
unless  consent  for  other  temporary  use  be  given  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Real  Estate  and  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  Chamber  at  a  regular  meeting  or  special  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose. 

The  Board  shall  annually,  and  from  time  to  time  as  it  deems 
wise,  make  reports  to  the  Chamber. 

The  Board  is  authorized  and  empowered  in  the  name  of  the 
Chamber  to  execute,  issue  and  deliver  certificates  of  indebtedness 
for  subscriptions  to  the  building  fund  received  under  letter  of 
the  Building  Committee  of  ^lay  7th,  1891,  or  under  any  other  plan 
for  providing  funds  to  erect  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Cham- 
ber, which  certificates  shall  be  of  such  form  and  contain  siicl 
provisions  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  Board  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  receive  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  all  .c^ifts  and  bequests  of  money  or  se- 
curities given  to  the  Chamber  in  trust  in  the  way  of  endowment  or 
otherwise,  for  any  object  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
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Chamber,  except  the  Charity  Fund,  and  to  invest,  control,  manage 
and  disburse  the  same  as  provided  by  the  donors  thereof. 

Duties  of  Oificers. — The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  when  present,  and  shall  perform  the 
usual  duties  of  that  office.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  true  and  care- 
ful minutes  of  the  meetings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Board,  the  Treasurer  shall  be  the  cus- 
todian of  all  funds  under  control  of  the  Board,  shall  collect  and 
receive  all  money  arising  from  rents  or  otherwise,  make  such 
disbursements  and  payments  as  the  Board  shall  direct,  and  keep 
accurate  books  of  account  therefor.  All  cheques  against  said 
funds  shall  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  President  (or,  in  his 
absence,  the  senior  member  of  the  Board,)  and  appropriate  vouch- 
ers shall  be  taken  for  all  disbursements.  The  Treasurer  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  be  the  general  manager  of  the 
real  estate. 

ARTICLE    VIII 
8TANOiNO    COMMITTCC8 

The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Chamber  shall  be 

An  Executive  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman  to 
be  elected  by  the  Chamber  at  the  regular  Annual  Meeting  in  May 
of  each  year,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Currency,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce 
and  the  Revenue  Laws,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Trade  and  Improvements,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Insurance,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Municipal 
Taxation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Education,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  the  senior  Vice-President,  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Ex- Presidents  of  the  Chamber. 

A  Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency. 

A  Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws. 

A  Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements. 

A  Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping. 

A  Committee  on  Insurance. 

A  Committee  on  State  and  [Municipal  Taxation. 

A  Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  Committee  on  Arbitration. 

A  Committee  on  Commercial  Education. 

Each  of  these  Standing  Committees,  except  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman  and  six  members,  who 
shall  he  elected  at  the  regular  annual  May  meeting.  The  Chair- 
man shall  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Chamber. 
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The  members  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except  at 
the  election  held  in  1902,  when  six  members  shall  be  elected,  two 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  two  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  No  member  of  a  Standing  Committee, 
except  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election 
to  the  same  Committee  until  one  year  from  the  expiration  of  his 
term.  \'acancies  occurring  in  any  Committee  may  be  filled  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber. 

Three  members  of  any  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

ARTICLE    IX 
DUTIC8   OF   8TANDINQ   COMMITTEES 

Of  the  Executive  Committee. — The  Executive  Committee  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber,  have  a  general  control  of  the 
property  and  affairs  of  the  Chamber.  It  shall  act  as  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Secretary,  and  direct  the  preparation  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber.  It  shall  audit  all  bills  and  claims 
against  the  Corporation  and  direct  their  payment,  if  approved, 
except  bills  for  salaries  and  rent,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the 
President,  and  paid  upon  his  order,  or  that  of  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  in  his  absence,  and  except  all  bills  affecting  the  real 
estate  or  funds  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  shall 
fix  the  amount  of  all  salaries  and  compensation  for  service.  The 
Executive  Committee  shall  submit  at  the  regidar  meeting  preced- 
ing the  annual  election  the  names  of  seven  members  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Chamber  to  nominate  Officers  and  Standing  Com- 
mittees for  election  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  shall  have 
power  to  accept  resignations  and  remit  fees  as  hereinbefore 
provided  by  Article  V. 

Upon  the  complaint  by  any  member  charging  dishonorable  con- 
duct or  dealings  on  the  part  of  any  other  member,  it  may,  in  its 
discretion,  report  the  complaint  to  the  Chamber,  with  recommenda- 
tion to  expel  the  offending  member,  but  not  otherwise;  always 
provided  that  it  give  to  the  member  complained  of  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  before  making  such 
report. 

Of  the  Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund. — This  Committee  shall 
take  charge  of  the  moneys  and  securities  received  from  Mrs.  John 
C.  Green,  and  from  any  other  source,  for  benevolent  purposes, 
and  invest  and  re-invest  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  shall 
have  power  to  make  distribution  of  the  income  thereof  among 
those  intended  to  be  benefited.  The  Committee  shall  have  power 
to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their  number  by  death, 
rc^io^nation  or  otherwise. 
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Of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration,— This  Committee  shall  have 
complete  supervision  of  all  matters  of  arbitration  referred  to  the 
Chamber  and  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  and 
disposition  of  all  matters  submitted  in  arbitration ;  it  shall  provide 
a  form  of  agreement  not  inconsistent  with  existing  provisions  of 
law  by  which,  so  far  as  practicable  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator 
or  arbitrators  shall  become  as  effective  as  a  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  shall  compile  and  from  time  to  time  revise  and  keep  a  list  of 
qualified  persons,  not  less  than  fifty,  wiUing  to  act  as  arbitrators 
under  these  rules,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  Chamber.  This 
list  shall  be  known  as — "The  List  of  Official  Arbitrators"  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Any  matter  in  controversy  may  be  referred  by  the  disputants 
signing  the  form  of  agreement  provided  by  the  Committee,  to- 
gether with  a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  they  will  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  by  them  selected,  and 
waiving  any  and  all  right  to  withdraw  from  such  submission  after 
the  acceptance  of  their  appointment  by  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators 
selected,  and  designating  at  their  option  either 

(a)  One  of  the  persons  named  in  said  **List  of  Official  Arbi- 
trators,'' who  shall  act  as  sole  arbitrator ;  or 

(b.)  Any  two  persons  to  act  as  arbitrators,  who  in  turn  shall 
designate  from  said  "List  of  Official  Arbitrators,"  a  third  person 
to  be  associated  with  them  as  arbitrators ;  or 

(c.)  The  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  a  quorum  thereof. 

In  any  case  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, decline  to  entertain  a  matter  submitted  for  arbitration,  in 
which  event  the  selection  of  special  Arbitrator  or  Arbitrators 
shall  be  void. 

The  Committee  on  Arbitration  shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish 
a  schedule  of  moderate  fees  to  be  paid  in  all  matters  submitted, 
which  fees  shall  be  chargeable  as  decided  by  the  arbitrators. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  be  the  Clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration. 

OF   OTHER    8TAN0INQ    COMMITTCE8 

Their  duties  shall  be  to  examine  into  and  make  report  upon 
such  subjects  as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Chamber,  or 
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they  may  originate  and  report  to  the  Chamber  such  views  as  they 
may  deem  proper  for  its  consideration. 

They  shall,  respectively,  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  meetings 
and  proceedings,  in  which  the  Secretary  shall  give  them  all  re- 
quired assistance,  and  they  shall  make  an  annual  written  report 
to  the  Chamber  at  its  regular  annual  May  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X 
OF    ELECTION   OF    8PCCIAL    OFFICERS  UNDER   THE   LA«r8    OF     THE    STATE 

The  Chamber  shall  elect,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
State,  the  following  named  officers : 

Commissioners  of  Pilots, — There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  to 
serve  for  two  years,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose, 
three  members  of  the  Chamber  to  act  as  Commissioners  of  Pilots. 
Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  by  death,  resignation  or  other- 
wise, of  either  of  such  Commissioners  so  elected,  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  term  of 
service  of  the  member  so  elected  shall  date  from  the  day  of  such 
election  [as  by  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  June  28, 
ISo;?,  ciud  amendments]. 

Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors'  Boarding  Houses  or 
Hotels. — There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  to  serve  for  one  year, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  May,  a  member  of  the 
Cham])er  to  act  as  Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors'  Boarding 
Houses  or  Hotels  in  the  Cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  [as  by 
la^v  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  March  21,  1866]. 

Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  above  named  offices 
by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  except  in  that  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Pilots,  the  same  shall  be  filled  at  the  regular  meeting 

of  the  Chamber  next  following. 

ARTICLE    XI 
QUORUM    AND    ADJOURNMENT 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  Chamber,  of  which  number  the 
President  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  must  always  be  one,  shall 
be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
or  to  ballot  for  members. 

In  case  a  quorum  shall  not  be  present  at  the  time  fixed  for  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence. 
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the  senior  Vice-President  present,  may  adjourn  the  meeting  to 
such  other  day  in  the  same  month  as  he  may  judge  proper;  but 
in  case  there  be  no  quorum  present  at  the  time  fixed  for  any 
special  meeting,  such  adjournment  shall  not  be  made,  except  by 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

If  there  fail  to  be  a  quorum  from  the  absence  of  the  prescribed 
oflRcers,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  declare  the  meeting 
adjourned  sine  die. 

ARTICLE    XII 
RULC8    OF    ORDER 

At  all  regular  meetings  of  the  Chamber,  the  regular  order  of 
business  shall  be: 

1.  Reading  of  the  minutes. 

'^.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  nominations  for 
membership. 

'J.  Ballot  for  members. 

4.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

T).  Reports  of  vStanding  Committees,  in  their  order. 

G.  Report  of  Trustees  of  Real  Estate. 

7.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

8.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  New  business. 

Members  having  any  motion  or  remarks  to  make  shall  rise  and 
address  the  Chair.  All  resolutions  or  propositions,  of  whatever 
nature,  must  be  reduced  to  writing  before  they  can  be  entertained. 
The  time  to  be  taken  by  any  member  in  debate  may  be  limited  by 
the  presiding  officer  at  the  request  of  the  Chamber.  Each  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  floor,  without  interruption,  for  such  time 
as  may  be  allowed  to  him.  Where  reports  of  Committees  are 
submitted  to  debate,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  introducing 
such  report  may  open  and  close  the  debate. 

At  special  meetings  called  to  hear  and  consider  reports  of  Com- 
mittees ordered  by  the  Chamber,  no  new  propositions  or  resolu- 
tions in  the  nature  of  substitutes  (except  the  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  Committee,  if  any),  shall  be  introduced  or  de- 
bated until  after  final  action  shall  have  been  taken  upon  the  report 
of  such  Committee;  when,  if  it  be  rejected,  such  new  proposi- 
tions or  resolutions  may  be  entertained,  but  no  business  other  than 
that  named  in  the  requistion  and  call  for  the  special  meeting  shall 
be  entertained,  even  though  unanimous  consent  be  had. 

Members  having  appeared  in  the  Chamber  shall  not  withdraw 
previous  to  adjournment,  except  by  permission  from  the  President. 
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Whenever  an)^  resolution  shall  be  proposed  in  the  Chamber 
which  calls  for  the  immediate  expression  of  its  opinion  or  action 
touching  any  public  matter,  and  if  the  same  be  objected  to  by  any 
member  present,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  state  the 
objection,  and  to  call  upon  those  who  sustain  the  same  to  rise, 
and  if  one-fourth  of  the  members  present  rise  in  support  of  such 
objection,  then  such  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  a  Standing  or 
Special  Committee,  who  shall  report  thereon  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Chamber;  and  upon  the  presentation  of  such  report,  the 
same,  and  the  original  resolution,  and  the  subject  referred  to,  may 
then  be  acted  upon  without  further  right  of  such  objection. 

ARTICLE    XIII 
PRIVILEGES    OF   8TRANGER8 

Members  may,  by  ticket,  introduce  to  the  Rooms  of  the  Qiam- 
ber  and  the  use  of  the  Library,  Newspapers  and  Magazines,  any 
stranger,  and  such  ticket  shall  be  available  for  one  month 
from  date. 

ARTICLE    XIV 
POWERS    OF  DELEGATIONS 

Delegations  or  Committees,  which  may  be  appointed  by  this 
Chamber  at  any  time  to  represent  it  at  any  meeting  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  or  Boards  of  Trade,  or  at  any  other  Convention, 
meeting  or  Assembly  whatever,  shall  have  no  authority,  by  virtue 
of  such  appointment,  to  bind  this  Corporation  to  concur  in  the 
action  of  any  such  body ;  but  such  Delegations  or  Committees  shall 
report  to  the  Chamber  all  propositions  or  actions  of  such  body 
for  its  concurrence  or  dissent. 

ARTICLE    XV 

All  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Chamber ;  but  no  such  amend- 
ments shall  be  acted  upon  before  the  next  regular  meeting. 
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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

dhnmhtx  tii   (dixmmtxtt  xtf  ike   ^ttdt   xtf  ^t)ca   ^tttk 

CORRECTED  TO  JULY  16,  1919 


HONORARY   MEMBERS 

Name  Date  of  Election 

Carnegie,  Andrew February  2,  1911 

Edison,  Thomas  A November  7,  1889 

GoETHALs,  George  W April  5,  1917 

Hanna,  Hugh  H., April  5,  1900 

Morton,  Levi  P October  4,  1917 

Peary,  Robert  E January  6,  1910 

Porter,  Horace. May  4,  1905 

Root,  Elihu March  4,  1915 

MEMBERS 

A 

Name  Date  of  Election 

Abercrombie,  David  T March  4,  1915 

AcHELis,   Fritz April  5,  1894 

Acheson,  E.  G April  3,  1902 

Ackerman,  Ernest  R April  6,  1899 

AcKERMAN,  Marion  S.  . . : June  4,  1903 

AcKERSON,  Garret  G May  2,  1918 

Adams,  Edward  D February  6,1902 

Adams,  George  D.,  Cleveland,  O October  3,  1918 

Adams,  James  W November  3,  1910 

Adams,  Robert  Franklin January  7,  1915 

Adams,  Thomas May  1,  1919 

Adler,  Jerome  C March  4,  1915 

Adsit,  Charles,  Hornell,  N.  Y October  3,  1901 

Agar,  John   G April  5,  1906 

Agnew,  Cornelius  R January  7,  1915 

Agnew,  George  Bliss January  7,  1909 

Ahlstrom,  Carl  F June  5,  1913 

Aldred,  John  E June  6,  1918 

3-3 
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Name  Date  of  Election 

Aldrich,   Spencer January  7,  1909 

Aldridge,  Darwin  R. June  2,  1898 

Alexander,  Charles  B January  7,  1915 

Alexander,  James  S June  6,  1912 

Allen,  Frederic  Wintrop January  8,  1914 

Allerton,  David  D January  4,  1906 

Allison,  William  O April  6,  1905 

Alvord,  Andrew  P January  7,  1915 

Ambrose,  Harry  T May  7,  1891 

Ames,  Edwin  A June  6,  1912 

Ames,  Louis  Annin January  2,  1913 

Anderson,   Abraham   A October  1,  1903 

Anderson,   Benjamin    M.,  Jr April  3,1919 

Anderson,  Charles  W March  6,  1890 

Anderson,  George  A June  6,  1918 

Anderson,  John January  -  2,  1908 

Anderson,   Nils November  7,  1918 

Andrews,  James   K March  5,  1914 

Andrews,  William  H.,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y February  4,  1897 

Appleton,  Francis  R April  5,1894 

Arai,  Rioichiro January  3,  1918 

Arents,  George,  Jr February  4,  1915 

Armstrong,  Collin May  2,  1912 

Armstrong,  James  Sinclair April  7,1892 

Aron,    Jacob December  4,  1913 

AscHE,  Frederick  D June  5,  1919 

Ashforth,  Albert  B April  6,  1911 

AsPEGREN,  John March  6,1913 

Aspinwall,  John,  Newburgh,  N.  Y April  3,1919 

AsTOR,    Vincent January  7,  1915 

AsTOR,  William  Waldorf October  2,1890 

Atterbury,  William  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa January  7,  1915 

Atwater,  Theron  S January^  7,  1909 

Atwater,  William  C February  4,  1909 

Austin,  Chellis  A October  4,  1917 

Ayres,  Howard April  6,  1905 


Babb,  George  W January  2,  1908 

Babbott,  Frank  L May  2,  1918 

B ache,  Jules  S March  5,  1903 

Bacon,  Francis  M.,  Jr May  2,  1918 

Bacon,  George  W June  3,1915 

Bacon,  Robert  Low , March  6,  1913 

Bailey,  Benjamin  F October  4,  1917 

Bailey,  Frank January  3.  1901 
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Name 


Date  of  Election 


Baker,  Edwin  H October  2, 

Baker,  George  F March  4, 

Baker,  George  F.,  Jr January  2, 

Baldwin,  George  J April  4, 

Baldwin,  Leroy  W March  2, 

Baldwin,  William  D February  4, 

Baldwin,  William  H October  4, 

Baldwin,  William  M February  4, 

Balfe,  Harry June  6, 

Balfe,  Thomas  F.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.» June  7, 

Ball,  Alwyn,  Jr October  3, 

Ball,  Ancell  H November  4, 

Ball,    T.    Arthur January  2, 

Ballard,  Charles  W January  6, 

Ballard,  Edward  L January  6, 

Ballard,  Seymour  M January  8, 

Bancroft,  Joseph January  2, 

Bangs,  Francis  Sedgwick January  3, 

Banks,  Theodore  H April  5, 

Bannard,   Otto  T October  3, 

Barber,  James April  7, 

Barbour,  W.  Warren November  1 

Barker,  Harold  O November  4, 

Barlow,  DeWitt  D June  1 

BarnuM,  William  M January  7, 

Barr,  Edward February  3, 

Barrett,  John  D October  3, 

Barrett,  William  M November  4, 

Barron,  George  Davis,  Rye,  N.  Y June  1 

Barrows,  Ira December  7, 

Barry,  Charles  D January  7, 

Barry,  John  T December  7, 

Bartow,  Charles  S • February  4, 

Bartram,  Joseph  P April  4, 

Baruch,  Herman  B February  6, 

Bates,  Edgar  A April  5, 

Bates,  Lindon  W June  3, 

Battie,  William  Whittingham April  4, 

B ausher,  Charles  L June  3, 

Baylies,  Edmund  L May  1 

Bayne,  Howard December  2, 

Beall,  Turner  A March  6, 

Beatty,  a.  Chester April  4, 

Bechstein,  Augustus  C May  2, 

Bedford,  Alfred  C February  1 

Belding,  Milo  M February  5, 

Belmont,  August March  5, 

Benedict,  Henry  H January  6, 


1902 
1880 
1913 
1918 
1911 
1897 
1917 
1897 
1907 
1906 
1901 
1909 
1913 
1916 
1916 
1914 
1913 
1895 
1917 
1895 
1910 
1917 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1881 
1901 
1909 
1916 
1911 
1897 
1916 
1897 
1918 
1919 
1917 
1915 
1918 
1897 
1902 
1909 
1913 
1912 
1889 
1917 
1891 
1891 
1898 
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Benedict,  James January  5,  1893 

Benedict,  Theodore  Hudson June  5,  1902 

Benedict,  Seelye January  6.1910 

Benedict,  William  L October  3,  1912 

Benjamin,  Eugene  S May  2,  1918 

Benjamin,  George  P February  5,  1891 

Benjamin,  William  Evarts April  6,  1916 

Bennett,  Walter  H December  1,  1910 

Bennet,  Walter  Mills October  4,  1917 

Bensel,  John  A October  1.  1903 

Benson,  Robert  D April  3,1919 

Beresford,    Percival October  3.1918 

Berlin,  Henry  C June  4.  1891 

Bermingham,  John  F April  4.1918 

Bernheim,  Eli  H May  5.  1910 

Bernheim,  Isaac  J January  2.  1913 

Bernheim.  Julius  C April  4,  1907 

Bernheimer,  Charles  L February  6.  1902 

Berolzheimer,  Emil January  3,  1901 

Bertram,  H.  Henry January  8,  1914 

Bertron,  Samuel  R April  4.1901 

Berwind,  Edward  J February  4.  1897 

Bethell,  Frank  H April  3.  1919 

Bethell,  Union  N February  3,  1910 

Bettle,  Samuel March  6.  1902 

Bigelow,  Clarence  O May  1.  1919 

BiLLQvisT,  C.  Edward June  4,  1891 

Bird,  John  W October  5.  1911 

Birdsall,  Daniel June  3,  1909 

BissELL,  Arthur  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y October  3.  1901 

Black,  Harry  S January  7,  1915 

Blackiston,  Harry  C November  1,  1917 

Blagden,  George December  7.  1911 

Blanchard,  Isaac  H November  2.  1916 

Bliss,  Cornelius  N.,  Jr October  5.  1899 

Blood,  Samuel  S January  3,  1901 

Bloomingdale;  Samuel  J June  6,1918 

Blum,  Edward  C January  7,  1909 

Blumenthal,   George December  5.1918 

Bogert,  Henry  Myers January  7.  1909 

BoissEVAiN,  G.  Louis June  6.  1918 

Boker,  John  R February  3.  1916 

BoNDv,  Maurice  S April  5,  1906 

Bonner.  Paul  E May  2.  1918 

BoNTiES,  Harry  P May  4.  1916 

Boodv.  David  A October  6,  1887 

Borden,    Bertram    H December  1,  1910 

Borden,  Spencer,  Jr.,  Fall  River,  Mass April  2,  1908 

Boskowitz,  Adolph June  4,  1891 
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Name 


Date  of  Election 


BouLTON,  Frank  F October  3 

BouviER,  Maurice May  6, 

BowEN.  Clarence  Winthrop February  3, 

BowKER,  Richard  R June  6, 

BowNE,  Samuel  W January  8, 

Bowring,  Charles  Warren April  4, 

Bradlee,  John  R December  5, 

Brady,  Nicholas  F December  4, 

Brainard,    Frank April  5, 

Brainerd,  Frederick  A January  8, 

Braman,  Willard January  4, 

Brett,  George  P •  January  2, 

Brewer,  William  A.,  Jr.,  South  Orange,  N.  J February  6, 

Brewster,  Henry  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y January  5 

Brewster,  John  W May  2, 

Briesen,  Arthur  v January  7, 

Briesen,  Richard  v May  6, 

Bright.  Osborn  W January  2, 

Brinckerhoff,  Elbert  A.,  Jr December  7, 

Broadway,  William  G January  6, 

Broenniman,  Edward  G November  7 

Brokaw,  Clifford  V April  4, 

Bronner,  Harry. January  7 

Brooker,   Charles  F January  7 

Brooks,  Charles  M May  3, 

Brown,  Charles  S April  4, 

Brown,  Edward  W February  3, 

Brown,  Elmer  E March  7, 

Brown,  Franklin  Q October  1 

Brown,  James January  2, 

Brown,  James  Crosby,  Philadelphia,  Pa June  7, 

Brown,  Samuel  T April  .6, 

Brown,  Thatcher  Magoun May  6, 

Brown,  Vernon  Carleton January  7, 

Brown,  Walston  H October  3, 

Brown,  Willard  Stanbury June  4, 

Browning,  John  Scott March  6, 

Bruere,  Henry June  1 

Brundrett,  Hart  B April  3, 

Bruxing,  Henry  F November  6, 

Brush,  Edward June  6, 

Bucknall,  Henry  W.  J November  2, 

BucKNER,  Thomas  A January  6, 

Buckner,  Mortimer  Norton June  7 

Budge,  Henry,  Hamburg,  Germany January  6, 

Bulkley,  Edwin  M October  5 

BuLKLEY,  Jonathan October  4 


1918 
1915 
1887 
1918 
1914 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1900 
1903 
1894 
1902 
1902 
1899 
1918 
1904 
1909 
1902 
1911 
1910 
1912 
1918 
1915 
1897 
1917 
1918 
1916 
1912 
1903 
1913 
1906 
1905 
1909 
1897 
1889 
1908 
1890 
1916 
1890 
1913 
1918 
1916 
1910 
1917 
1898 
1899 
1894 
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BuRCHARD,  Anson  W April  7.1910 

Burns,  Walter  F March  7,  1918 

Burr,  WiNTHROP October  6,1904 

Burroughs,  James  S November  7.  1912 

Burton,  Theodore  E April  5.  1917 

Bush,  D.  Fairfax April  5.  1917 

Bush,  Irving  T June  2,  1904 

BuswELL,  Frederic  C May  1.  1913 

Butler,  Charles  Stewart January  4.  1917 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray November  5.  1908 

Buttenwieser,  Joseph  L March  7,  1912 


Cabot,  Francis  H May  6,  1897 

Caesar,  Harry  I April  5,  1917 

Caesar,  Henry  A October  2.  1890 

Calder,  William  M June  3.  1915 

Caldwell,  Burns  D January  2.  1913 

Caldwell,  George  B December  6,  1917 

Caldwell,  Robert  J April  5.  1906 

Cammann,  Edward  C May  4.  1916 

Cammann,  Henry  L January  5.  1899 

Cammann,  Hermann  H January  4.  1894 

Camp,  Hugh  N.,  Jr June  4,  1908 

Campbell,  Hugh  H June  6.  1918 

Campbell,  Palmer March  2.  1911 

Campbell,  Peter,  Kearny,  N.  J May  6,  1915 

Campbell,  Samuel  S November  3.  1910 

Cannon,  Henry  W March  4.  1886 

Carey,  Stephen  W October  6,  1859 

Carhart,  Edward  R May  3,1917 

Carlebach,  Emil January  8,  1903 

Carleton,  I.  Osgood January  7.  1897 

Carlisle,  Jay  F January  6,  1910 

Carlton,    Newcomb November  4.1915 

Carpenter,  Charles  W January  5,  1899 

Carr,  George  S May  2.  1918 

Carse,  Henry  R ^ June  2,  1904 

Cartledge,  Charles  F June  5,  1902 

Carty,  John  J May  4.  1916 

Case,  Charles  L January  5,  1905 

Case,  Clinton  P February  3,  1910 

Case,  J.  Herbert June  6,  1918 

Cauchois,  Oscar  R November  2.  1916 
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Chadwick,  Charles  N January  4, 

Chamberlin,  Emerson,  Summit,  N.  J January  3, 

Chambers,  Frank  R October  3, 

Chase,  Austin  C,  Syracuse,  N.  Y January  2, 

Chatillon,  George  E November  7, 

Cheney,  Orion  H June  7, 

Chew,  Beverly October  5, 

Childs,  Eversley May  4, 

Childs,  Harris  R December  1, 

Childs,  Samuel  S March  3, 

Childs,  William  Hamlin March  5, 

Chipman,  a.  LeRoy April  3 

Chisolm,  George  E March  5, 

Chubb,  Hendon June  2, 

Chubb,  Percy June  2, 

Church,  Elihu  C January  2, 

CiLLis,  Hubert March  6j 

Claflin,  John May  2, 

Clapp,  Edward  E May  1 

Clapperton,  George April  4 

Clark,  Charles  Martin December  1, 

Clark,  Edward  Severin March  5, 

Clark,  George  C January  3, 

Clark,  J.  William May  2, 

Clark,  William  A. . . . ; April  3, 

Clarke,  Lewis  L March  3, 

Clarke,  Thomas  B December  6, 

Clayburgh,  Albert February  1 

Cleary,  William  E June  6, 

Cleveland,  J.  Wray April  4, 

Clews,   Henry July  6, 

Clews,  James  B January  6, 

Close,  Frank  N.  B April  4, 

Clowry,  Robert  C January  8, 

Clyde,  Thomas October  4, 

Clyde,  William  P November  6, 

Cochran,  Henry  J April  4, 

Cochran,  Thomas October  7, 

CoE,  William  R June  2, 

Coffin,  Charles  A May  1 

CoGGESHALL,  Edwin  W March  5, 

Cogswell,  Ledyard,  Albany,  N.  Y October  3, 

Cogswell,  W.  B.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y April  3, 

CoKEFAiR,  Isaac  W March  6, 

Cole,  Edward  F.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y May  3, 

Coleman,  C.  Philip April  4, 

CoLER,  Bird  S January  6, 

Colgate,  James  C January  6, 


1906 
1907 
1889 
1902 
1912 
1917 
1899 
1916 
1910 
1910 
1914 
1919 
1903 
1910 
1910 
1913 
1902 
1878 
1902 
1918 
1910 
1914 
1907 
1907 
1902 
1910 
1888 
1912 
1918 
1918 
1865 
1910 
1918 
1903 
1900 
1873 
1918 
1915 
1910 
1902 
1903 
1901 
1902 
1913 
1917 
1918 
1898 
1898 
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Collins,  Clarence  Lyman '  February  6,  1879 

Colt,  Samuel  P June  6.  1918 

Cone,  Charles  Arthur March  5,  1914 

Cone,  Frederick  H January  8,  1914 

CoNKLiN,  William  G February  4,  1897 

Conley,  Louis  D June  6,  1912 

CoNLiN,  Frederick November  2,  1916 

CoNNETT,  Ernest  R October  5,  1905 

Conrow,  Theodore February  4,1897 

Content,  Harry January  2,  1902 

Converse,  Edmund  C April  4,  1918 

Cook,  Henry  F March  4,  1897 

Cooke,  Delos  W March  2.  1916 

Cooke,  William  G March  3,  1910 

Coombs,  James  Bliss October  5,1911 

CooNEY,  John  J April  7,  1910 

CoPELAND,  Charles  C October  3,  1907 

CoppELL,  Arthur April  5,  1917 

Corey,  Clarence  T May  2,  1912 

Corey,  William  E January  6,  1910 

Coriell,  William  Wallace January  5,  1905 

Corliss,  Charles  A May  6,  1909 

Corner,  Richard  C April  4,  1918 

Corning,  Christopher  Robert April  6,  1905 

Corning,  Edward March  2,  1893 

Cornwell,  William  C May  3,  1917 

Cortelyou,  George  B May  6,  1909 

County,  Albert  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa May  4,  1916 

Cowl,  Clarkson February  4,  1897 

Cowl,  Donald  Hearn October  4,1917 

CowLEs,  Justus  A.  B November  1,  1917 

CowPERTHWAiT,  J.  HowARD March  4,  1909 

Coykendall,   Frederick November  6,1913 

Cozzens,  Stanley  T May  1,  1902 

Cranford,  Frederick  L January  5,  191 1 

Cranford,  Walter  V January  5,  191 1 

Crawford,  Everett  Lake January  3,  1907 

Crawford,  William May  2,  1918 

Crimmins,  Thomas January  2,1902 

Cromwell,  Davh),  White  Plains,  N.  Y October  3,  1901 

Cromwell,  James  W January  7,  1892 

Cromwell,  Lincoln October  5,  1905 

Cromwell,  Seymour  LeGrand June  3,  1915 

Crook,  Edward  K December  5,  1912 

Cruger,  Bertram January  7,  1904 

Cumnock,  Arthur  James January  5,  1911 

Cunningham,  James  W June  2,  1904 

Currey,  Jonathan  B June  7,  1900 
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Curtis,  Sidney  W November   7,1912 

Cutler,  Otis  H June  5,  1913 

Cutter,  Ralph  L June  6,  1878 

Cutting,  R.  Fulton October        1,1896 

Cuyler,  Thomas  DeWitt,  Philadelphia,  Pa March         6,  1902 


Dahl,  Gerhard  M April  5, 

Daniels,  Lorenzo May  4, 

Darlington,  Thomas October  3, 

Darrell,  Edward  F March  2, 

Davenport,  William  B April  4, 

Davey,  William  N May  4, 

Davidge,  William  H April  7, 

Davis,  James  Sherlock April  4, 

Davison,  Henry  P April  5 

Dawson,  William  J May  1 

Day,  Arthur  M October  6, 

Day,  Clarence  S January  3, 

Day,   Horace  L June  7, 

Day,  Joseph  P April  2, 

Day,  William  A February  3, 

Deal,  Edgar October  3, 

Dean,  Herbert  H January  3, 

Dearborn,  David  B November  2, 

Dearborn,  David  B.,  Jr April  3, 

Dearborn,  George  S April  5, 

Dearborn,    Henry March  6, 

Debevoise,  George June  7, 

Debevoise,  Thomas  M March  7, 

De  Bost,  William  L , April  5 

De  Cordova,  Charles June  1 

Deeves,  Richard January  2, 

Degener,  John  F June  4, 

Degener,  John  F.,  Jr November  4, 

DeGraff,  James  W January  4, 

Delafield,  Maturin  L.,  Lausanne,  Switzerland January  7, 

Delafield,  Edward  C April  4, 

Delano,  Eugene June  7, 

Delano,  MoREAU December  5, 

Delano,   Warren May  2, 

De  Lanoy,  William  C April  6 

De  Lima,  Elias  A February  4, 

De  Lima,  Elias  S.  A.,  Mexico  City,  Mex February  4, 

Demorest,  William  C January  5 

De  Mott,  Harry  M December  7, 

Depew,  Chauncey  M May  7 


1917 
1916 
1907 
1916 
1907 
1916 
1904 
1918 
1900 
1919 
1904 
1895 
1917 
1908 
1910 
1901 
1907 
1865 
1919 
1900 
1919 
1906 
1912 
1917 
1882 
1896 
1891 
1915 
1912 
1897 
1918 
1900 
1912 
1918 
1911 
1897 
1897 
1899 
1916 
1885 
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De  Rham.  Charles April  5,  1900 

Despard,  Walter  D October  6,  1904 

Detmold,  William  L June  6,  1918 

Dick,  J.  Henry January  7,  1904 

Dickerman,  George  W November  2,  1911 

DiCKERMAN,  Watson  B ^ January  3,1907 

Dickinson,  Edwin  E April  6,1^ 

Dickson.  James  B February  4,  1897 

Dickson,  Joseph  B April  6,  1^5 

DiETERicH,  Charles  F January  7,  1897 

Dill,  Chauncey  Willard May  1-  ^^ 

Dix,  John  A.,  Jr January  4,1906 

DoDD,  Louis  F ♦ October  5,   9  1 

Dodge,  Cleveland  E January  7,1915 

Dodge,  Cleveland  H '.  April  5,1^ 

Dodge.  M arcellus  Hartley April  ^.  J^^ 

Dodge,   Philip  T April  3.  JV  ^ 

Dominick,  Bayard May  2,  mo 

DoMiNicK,  George  F • January  8' |^ 

Dommerich.  Alexander  L June  ^ 

Dommerich.  Louis  W June  ^' J^J^ 

Dommerich,  Otto  L October  ^'  ^ 

Donald,  John  A February  i'  j^J^ 

Donnelly,  William  T April  ^ 

Donovan.  Walter  J.  M December  ^'  |^ 

Dormitzer,  Walter January  ^' 

DOUBLEDAY,  FrANK  N JUUC  ^  ^^^^ 

Doubleday,  George March  ^' 

Douglas,  William  H April  '  ^^^ 

Douglass.  Robert  Dun February  ' 

Dow,  Charles  M.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y October  ^  ^^^^ 

DowD.  Joseph October  '  ^^^ 

DowLER,  Arthur  E January  '      ^ 

DowLiNG,  Robert  E.  . .' June  '  ^^^^ 

Downey,  John  I December  ^  ^^^^ 

Dreher,  Harold  J May  '  ^^ 

Dreicer.  Michael November  '  ^^^^ 

Dreier,  H.  Edward April  '  ^^^ 

Drexel,  John  R..  Philadelphia,  Pa May  ^  ^^^^ 

Dribben,  Saul  F April  '  ^^^^ 

Dryden,  Forrest  F January  ^  ^^ 

Drysdale,  Robert  A June  4  1918 

Duane,  William  North April  '  ^^^^ 

DuBois,  Charles  G December  '^9^5 

Dudley.  John  L.,  Jr June 

Duer,  Edward  R March 

Duke,  James  B March 

Dumbell.  Henry  T December 


7,  1918 
2,1893 
2,  1915 
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Duncan,  Stuart October  2,  1902 

Dunn,  Henry  E January  4,1906 

DuNscoMBE,  George  E April  4,  1918 

DuRYEA,  Franklin  P January  4,  1906 

Duval,  George  L June  7,  1900 

DwicHT,  Edmund January  4,  1906 

E 

Eames,  John  C January  7,1915 

Earle,  Ellis  P December  5,  1918 

Eastman,  Joseph January  7,  1904 

Eastman,  Lucius  R June  6,  1918 

Eastmond,  Joseph  Farnham June  7,  1917 

EcKARDT,  Clarence  W March  6,  1913 

EcKER,  Frederick  H October  4,  1917 

Eckert,  John  A June  2,  1910 

Eddy,  Jesse  L April  6,  1905 

Edmister,  Willard  Earl April  5,  1906 

EiDLiTZ,  Otto  M January  3,  1901 

Einstein,  Isaac  D May  2,  1918 

Einstein,  William February  6,  1919 

EisEMAN,  Samuel March  5,  1903 

Eisman,  Max January  3,  1901 

Eldert,  Cornelius June  6.  1918 

Elliman,  Douglas  Ludlow January  8,  1914 

Elliman,  Lawrence  Bocert February  5,  1914 

Elliott,  Ashbel  R May  2,  1912 

Elliott,  Howard January  7,  1915 

Ellis,  W.  Dixon.  . . : March  4,  1909 

Ellison,   Bennett Marc>  6,1918 

Elms,  James  C April  5,  1906 

Ely,  George  W April  5,  1900 

Ely,  Matthew  G February  6,  1919 

Emanuel,  John  H.,  Jr June  4,  1914 

Emery,  John  R June  4,  1903 

Emery,  Joseph  H June  3,  1909 

Englis,  Charles  M May  2,  1889 

English,  William  H October  6,  1904 

Ernst,  Alwin  C,  Cleveland,  O October  4,  191 7 

Erstein,  Moise  L February  5,  1914 

EsTEE,  TuLLY  C January  7,  1915 

EsTEs,  Webster  C June  3,  1897 

Etherington,  William  F March  2,  1911 

Ettlinger,  Louis January  7,  1897 

EusTis,  John  E May  5,  1910 

Evans,  Henry April  7,  1892 

Ewing,  Blaine January  4.1917 

Exton  Brudenell  N November  1,1917 
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Faber,  Eberhard December  5,  1912 

Faber,  Rudolph  C June  5,  1913 

Fahnestock,  Harris January  2.  1908 

Fahnestock,   William April  7,  1898 

Fahys,  George  Ernest March  4,  1897 

Fairchild,  Charles  S April  4,  1889 

Fairchild,  Julian  D October  5,  1893 

Fairchild,  Samuel  W January  3,  1895 

Falk,  Kaufman  S April  7,  1898 

Fancher,  Bertram  H November  2,  191 1 

Farrell,  James  A January  6,  1910 

Farrell,  Maurice  L April  6,  1916 

Farrelly,  Stephen March  4,  1897 

Fassett,  J.  Sloat,  Elmira,  N.  Y October  3,  1901 

Fatman,  Morris j May  2,  1918 

Faulkner,  Edward  D January  2,  1890 

Felsinger,  William January  5,  1911 

Ferguson,  Walton October  3,  1901 

Ferry,  E.  Hayward May  2,  1907 

Finley,  John  H January  6,  1916 

Fisher,  Edwin  A.,  Sayreville,  N.  J January  4,  1906 

Fisher,  Irving  R October  3,  1901 

Fisher,  Walter  G October  4,  1917 

FisK,  Pliny January  2,  1902 

FisK,  Wilbur  C December  5,  1912 

Flagler,  John  H February  4,  1897 

Flash,   Edward,  Jr May  1,  1919 

Fleischmann,  Charles  M.  . .  *. , October  5,  1911 

Fleischmann,  Udo  M October  5,  1911 

Fleitmann,  Frederick  T. October  3,  1907 

Fleitmann,  Hermann  C February  5,  1914 

Fletcher,  Andrew October  1,  1914 

Fletcher,  Austin  B. January  4,  1906 

Fletcher,  Henry October  7,  1915 

Flint,  Charles  R December  6,  1877 

Fogarty,  George  R October  3,  1918 

Folger,  Henry  C.  Jr February  6,  1913 

Forbes,  Allen  Boyd January  4,  1906 

Forgan,  James  B.,  Chicago,  111 January  2,  1902 

Foss,  Wilson  P April  6,  1916 

Foster,  George  G April  4,  1918 

Foster,  Nathaniel  R -  June  7,  1917 

Foster,  Scott April  2,  1891 

Fowler,  Arthur  A May  2,  1918 

Fowler,  Harry  K May  2,  1918 

Fowler,  John  F March  2,  1916 
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Fox,  Frederick  P November  4,  1909 

Fox,  William June  6,  1918 

Fraleigh.  Charles  P April  4,  1918 

Francis,  David  \R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo April  3,  1902 

Francis,  Lewis  W April  4,  1918 

Frank,  Charles  A December  5,  1912 

Franklin,  Philip  A.  S January  3,  1907 

Fredrick,    Leopold December  2,  1909 

Freeborn,  James  L November  2,  1916 

Freeman,  Charles  D June  2,  1898 

Frelinghuysen,  Joseph  Sherman January  2,  1908 

Frenkel,  Emil June  1,  1911 

Frew,  Walter  E January  8,  1903 

Frick,  Henry  C January  5,  1905 

Friedman,  Sol October  5,  1911 

Friedsam,   Michael January  6,  1898 

Frissell,  Algernon  S November  3,  1887 

Frost,  Russell,  South  Norwalk,  Conn January  3,  1907 

Fuld,  Felix June  6,  1918 

Fulle,  Charles  A February  6,  1919 

FuLLERTON,  Henry  S April  6,  1916 

Fulton,  John  H , April  4,  1918 

O 

Gage,  Baron  W March  2,  1916 

Garabrant,  David  G May  3,  1917 

Garrigues,  William  A January  7,  1915 

Gary,  Elbert  H February  6,  1902 

Gash,  Joseph  G May  1,  1919 

Gavin,  Michael June  6,  1918 

Gawtry,  Lewis  B January  5,  1905 

Gaynor,  Philip  B February  5,  1914 

Geddes.  Donald  G April  4,  1918 

Geer,  George  J December  4,  1890 

Gelshenen,  William  H June  1,  1916 

Gerhard,  Paul  E January  4,  1883 

Getty.  Hugh May  6,  1909 

GiBLiN,  William April  6,1911 

Gibson,  Harvey  D April  4,  1918 

Gibson,  Robert April  5,  1906 

Gibson,  Robert  W May  6,  1897 

Gibson,  William  H March  3,  1910 

Gifford,  Walter   S March  6,  1919 

Gilbert,  Alexander January  5,  1905 

Gilbert,  Charles  P.  H April  4,  1901 

Gillespie,  Thomas  A April  4,  1918 

Gillies,  Edwin  J May  2,  1907 

Gilpin,  William  J June  3,  1897 
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GiNTZLER,  Morris December  2, 

Gips,  Adrian,  Rotterdam,  Holland October  1 

Glazier,  Henry  S January  6, 

Gleason,  Herbert  P.,  Newark,  N.  J April  3, 

Gleason,  Marshall  W November  3, 

Glover,  Charles  C,  Washington,  D.  C May  1 

Glyn,  William  E October  4, 

Goelet,  Robert June  7, 

Goelet,  Robert  Walton April  4, 

Goepel,  Carl January  3, 

GoLDiNG,  John  N January  4, 

Goldman,  Henry February  7, 

Goldman,   William June  5, 

Goldschmidt,  Samuel  A May  1, 

Goodhue,  Charles  E January  7, 

Gough,  William  T May  3, 

Gould,  Edwin January  5, 

Gould,  George  J April  5, 

Grace,  Joseph  P March  5, 

Graham,   Malcolm January  7 

Grant,  Rollin  P December  4, 

Gray,  Olin  D November  5, 

Gray,   William   S October  4, 

Greeff,  Bernhard November  5, 

Greeff,  Bernhard,  Jr October  5, 

Green,  Warren  L April  4, 

Greenbank,  Harry  J May  2, 

Greenhut,  Benedict  J January  4, 

Greer,  Louis  Morris December  7, 

Greims,  Herbert  S April  4, 

Griffin,  Francis  B April  6, 

Griffith,  Percy  T April  1 

Guerrlich,  Francis January  6, 

Guggenheim,  Daniel March  5, 

Guggenheim,  Isaac March  5, 

Guggenheim,   Morris April  4, 

Guggenheim,  Solomon April  4, 

Guggenheim,  William March  5 

Guinness,  Benjamin  S June  6, 

Guiterman,   Percy   L May  3, 

GuNTHER,  Bernard  G March  2, 

GuNTHER,  Franklin  L November  7, 

GuYE,  Charles  H May  2, 

GwATHMEY,  J.  Temple  . .  * March  S, 

Gwilliam,  George  T April  3, 

Gwynne,  Charles  T January 


1915 

1908 

1910 

1919 

1910 

1902 

1917 

1906 

1918 

1901 

1906 

1895 

1919 

1902' 

1909 

1917 

1905 

1894 

1903 

1897 

1913 

1908 

1900 

1908 

1911 

1918 

1918 

1906 

1911 

1907 

1899 

1909 

1916 

1891 

1891 

1895 

1895 

1914 

1918 

1917 

1893 

1889 

1907 

1903 

1919 

1907 
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Haffner,  Jacob  H June  7 

Hagedorn,   Hermann January  4, 

Hagemeyer,  Frank  E February  3, 

Hagerty,  George  V January  4, 

Haggerty,  J.  Henry February  4 

Haigh,  George  C April  5 

Hale,   Henry November  2, 

Hall,  A.  Mitchell,  2d May  6, 

Hall,  Albert  C April  5 

Hall,  Edward  E ^ February  3, 

Hall,  Edward  K April  3, 

Hall,  W.  Hunt December  5 

Hall,  William  Webster January  4 

Halladay,    Reg February  6, 

Halle,  Stanley  J May  3, 

Halligan,  Howard  A. May  2, 

Halls,  William,  Jr October  7 

Halm,  Wilxiam  E March  2, 

Halstead,  J.  Morton December  7 

Halsted,  Gilbert  C February  1 

Hamilton,  Carl  W... May  4, 

Hamilton,  William  Pierson April  4, 

Hammer,  G.  Adolph June  1 

Hammond,  John  Hays January  7, 

Hammond,  John  Henry March  6, 

Hanan,  John  H January  6, 

Hanauer,  Jerome  J ^ December  5, 

Hance,  John  A February  4, 

Harden,  Frank  A April  4, 

Hare.  J.  Montgomery October  3, 

Harriman,  William  Averill April  4, 

Harris,  Albert  H April  4, 

Harris,  Arthur  M February  6, 

Harrison,  George  F June  1 

Hartshorn,  Stewart June  5 

Harvey,  George June  •? 

Harvey,  Raymond January  7, 

Haskell,  J.  Amory May  2, 

Hasler,  Frederick  E April  4, 

H ASLER,   Henry June  4, 

Hasslacher,  Jacob June  4, 

Hastings,  Courtland  E November  2, 

Hatfield,  Joshua  A January  7, 

Hathaway,  Charles February  6, 

Hatzel,  John  C January  3, 

Haven,  George  G December  5 

Havemeyer,  Horace  May  2, 


1917 
1906 
1916 
1906 
1897 
1917 
1916 
1909 
1894 
1910 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1919 
1917 
1918 
1897 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1916 
1918 
1905 
1915 
1919 
1910 
1912 
1909 
1918 
1895 
1918 
1918 
1913 
1911 
1890 
1900 
1915 
1918 
1918 
1903 
1903 
1916. 
1915 
1896 
1918 
1912 
1918 
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Havemeyer,  Theodore  A May  2,  1918 

Hawes,  W.  Gerald November  2,  1916 

Hawkes,  McDougall March  5,  1903 

Hawkins,  George  F June  7,  W3 

Hawley,  Robert  B .T March  2,  1916 

Hay,  George  T April  4,  1918 

Hay,  Louts  C January  5,  1911 

Hays;  David  S December  4.  1913 

Hazard,  William  A April  7,  1892 

Hazen,  George  H June  5,  1913 

Healey,  Warren  M , January  7,  19(M 

Healy,  A.  Augustus February  5.1891 

Heanev,  Frank  J March  6.  1919 

Heide,  Henry March  4.  1909 

Heidelbach,  Alfred  S March  1,  1888 

Hemphill,  Alexander  Julian June  1,  1905 

Hendricks,  Harmon  W June  4,  1896 

Henry,  James June  4,  1908 

Hentz,  Henry May  *  6,  1858 

Hepburn,  A.  Barton October  5,  1893 

Heroy,  William  W December  1.  1910 

Herrick,  Parmely  W June  3.  1915 

Hester,  William April  3.1902 

Hetzler,  Theodore February  2.  1911 

Hewitt,  Erskine January  2,  1902 

Hicks,  Frederick  C October  3.  1901 

HiGGiNs.  Eugene October  3.  1889 

Higgins,  John  D.,  Oswego,  N.  Y April  1.  1909 

Higgins,  Richard  H \ November  1.  1917 

HiLDT,  Thomas April  4,  1918 

Hn.L,  Louis  W.,  St.  Paul,  Minn November  2.  1916 

Hill,  Percival  S January  7,  1915 

HiLLAS,  Robert  J October  3,  1912 

HiLLEs,  Charles  D May  1,  1913 

HiLLiARD,  John  Gerald May  5,  1910 

Hillman,  William June  2.  1898 

HiLTMAN,  John  W November  2,  1911 

Hilton,  Frederick  M February  3.  1916 

HiNE,  Francis  L April  7,  1892 

HiRscH,   Richard January  6,  1910 

Hirsch,  Robert  B December  2.  1915 

Hirschland,  Franz  H December  7,  1916 

HoBART,  Henry  L.,  Easthampton,  N.  Y June  6,  1907 

Hochschild,  Berthold  January  4.  1912 

Hochschild,  Harold  K May  2,  1918 

Hodenpyl,  Anton  G • . . . .  October  6,  1904 

Hodge.  Henry  W December  2,  1909 
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Hodges,  Alfred October  7 

HoDGMAN,  George  B April  4, 

HoDGMAN,  S.  Theodore April  6, 

Hoe,  William  J December  2, 

Hoffman,  Charles  F.,  Jr October  7, 

Hoffman,  Samuel  V October  2, 

HoFFSTOT,   Frank   N January  3, 

Holbrook,  John  Swift January  3. 

Holden,  Arthur  Bates November  3, 

Holland,  Charles  H March  6, 

HoLLisTER,  George  C November  7, 

Hollister,  Granger  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y October  3, 

Holmes,  Edwin  T February  4, 

Homan,  Benjamin  H November  4, 

Homer,  Francis  T January  8 

Hooker,  Elon  Huntington December  6, 

Hopkins,   Eustis   Langdon January  3, 

Hopkins,  George  B April  2, 

Hopkins,  Jesse  L May  3, 

Horowitz,  Louis  J January  7, 

Horr,   L.  William June  6, 

Hoskier,  Herman  C,  South  Orange,  N.  J January  7, 

Housman,  Frederick November  4, 

Howe,  Henry  W April  4, 

Howell,  Herbert  P April  3, 

Howell,  Thomas  A March  2, 

Howland,  W.  Wallace June  1 

HoxiE,  William  D April  4, 

HovT,  Colgate January  6, 

HovT,  Edward  C January  3 

HoYT,  John  Sherman Tune  5 

Hubbard,  Samuel  T April  6, 

Hubbard.  Walter  C January  4 

Hubbs,  Charles  Francis Tune  7, 

Hubert,   Conrad May  2, 

Hudxut,   Alexander   M June  4, 

HuDNUT,  Richard  Alexander December  6, 

HuFFER,  H.  C,  Jr.,  Paris,  France January  7. 

Hughitt,  Marvin,  Chicago,  111 April  3, 

Hume.  Frederic  T March  4, 

Humphreys,  Alexander  C January  2, 

HuMSTONE,  Walter  C June  5, 

Hunt,  Seth   B June  5 

Huntington.   Archer   M April  3, 

Huntington,  Henry  E December  5, 

Huntington,  Samuel  V.  V May  3, 

Hurdman,  Frederick  Harold December  2. 

Hyatt,  Abram  M Januar>'  3, 


1909 
1895 
1905 
1915 
1897 
1902 
1918 
1907 
1910 
1913 
1912 
1918 
1897 
1915 
1914 
1917 
1901 
1891 
1917 
1915 
1907 
1897 
1909 
1918 
1919 
1916 
1891 
1912 
1898 
1889 
1913 
1899 
1906 
1917 
1912 
1896 
1917 
1915 
1902 
1897 
1902 
1902 
1919 
1902 
1912 
1917 
1909 
1901 


3-4 
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Hyde,  E.   Francis June  4.  1891 

Hyde,  James  H.,  Paris,  France January  5,  1899 

I 

IcHiNOMiYA,  Reitaro Octobcr  4,1917 

IcKELHEiMER,  Henry  R. October  6,1892 

IsELiN,  Adrian April  5,1894 

IsELiN,  Arthur February  3,  1910 

IsELiN,  Ernest February  7,  1918 

IsELiN,  Lewis May  2,1918 

IsELiN,   William   E October  5,1893 

Isham,    Phillips March  1,1917 

Israel,  Leon November  6,  1913 

.1 

Jacobs,  Ralph  J May  1,  1890 

Jacot,  William May  4,  1916 

Jadwin,  Stanley  P ,  April  5,  1917 

James,  Arthur  Curtiss October  5,  1893 

James,  Philip  L March  6.  1919 

Jameson,  Edwin  C December  4,  1913 

Jamison,  William  A April  4,  1918 

Jarvie,  James  N October  4,  1894 

Jayne,  Chester  A May  1,  1919 

Jeanne,  Frank June  7.1917 

Jeffery,  Edward  T January  4,  1906 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  W January  4,  1917 

Jennings,  Walter March  4,  1915 

Jesup,  Charles  M.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y May  3.  1883 

Jesup,  Frank  W October  3.  1901 

Jewell,  John  V March  5,  1903 

Job,  William  C November   1,  1917 

Johnson,  Alba  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa December  2,  1909 

Johnson,  Elias  M June  6,  1918 

Johnson,  Frank  Coit March  5,  1903 

Johnson,  Frederick  Morgan January       8,  1914 

Johnson,  Gilbert  H Jime  6,  1918 

Johnson,  Isaac  B June  5,  1913 

Johnson,  James  W June  6,1918 

Johnson,  Joseph  French June  3,  1909 

Johnston,  Percy  H April  4,  1918 

Jones,  Frank  S October        5.  1899 

Jones,  George  H June  5,  1919 

JoosT,  Martin June  4,  1891 

JouRDAN,  Edward  R May  4,  1916 

Jourdan,  Franklin  B February      4,  1915 

Jourdan,  James  H May  4,  1916 

Jourdan,  William   B February     5,  1914 

Joyce.  William  B , June  7,1917 

Judson,  William  D June  6,  1912 

JuHRiNG,  William   L June  1,1916 
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Kahn,  Otto  H October  7,  1897 

Kaley,    Frank    E February  3,1916 

Kathan,  Reid  a January  6,  1910 

Kaufman,  Louis  G April  6,  1911 

Ka YSER,  Julius May  2,  1918 

Keeler,  Isaac  P June  5,  1919 

Keiser,  James  R • December  5,  1912 

Kelchner,  William  W March  6,  1919 

Kelley,  Cornelius  F October  4,  1916 

Kelly,  Richard  B January  3,  1901 

Kelsey,  Clarence  H February  4,  1897 

Kemp,  Edward  C.  M January  6,  1910 

Kemp,  William  H June  1,  1916 

Kent,  Fred  I December  1,  1910 

Kent,  Thomas  B March  2,  1893 

KEPPLteR,  Rudolph January  5,  1899 

Kerr,  John  B April  6,  1905 

Kerr,  Walter October  3,  1907 

Kbssel,  Henry January  2,  1919 

Kessler,  George  A January  6,  1898 

Ketcham,  Frank  A March  6,  1919 

Keys,  Charles  H October  3,  1907 

Keys,  William  A April  4,  1907 

Kidde,  Walter April  3,  1919 

KiEs,  William  S March  4,  1915 

Kiesewetter,  Louis  F December  7,  1916 

Kilduff,  Thomas  H October  4,  1906 

King.  R.  Courtney May  2,  1912 

King,  Willard  V November  4,  1909 

Kingsbury,  Nathan  C May  4,  1916 

KiNGSLEY,  Darwin  P October  3,  1907 

Kingsley,  William  M April  4,  1901 

KiNNAN,  Alexander  P.  W March  4,  1909 

KiNNEAR,  Wilson  S January  6,  1916 

Kipp,  Reuben  E October  3,  1918 

Kirkbride,  Franklin  Butler June  7,  1906 

Kirk  PATRICK,  George  Underwood February  7,  1918 

Kirkpatrick,  John February  3,  1910 

Klinck,  Jacob  C March  4,  1909 

Klingenstein,    Charles December  2,1915 

Kneeland,  Yale June  4,  1903 

Knight,  William March  5,  1903 

Knoedler,  Roland  F December  1,  1887 

Knox,  William  Henry June  7,  1906 

KoECHL,  Victor February  7,  1889 

KoHN,  Arnold March  5,1914 

KoHNs,  Lee June  4,1891 

KoppER,  Philip  W.,  Jr February  3,  1910 
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Kops,  Daniel March  4,1909 

KouNTZE,  Augustus  F June  6,  1918 

Kracke,  Frederick  J.  H November  4,  1915 

Krech,  Alvin  W January  7.  1915 

Kridel,  Samuel June  5,1903 

KuH,  Charles  E November  1,  1917 

KuHNE,  Percival January  7.1897 

KuNHARDT,  Henry  R April  4,  1895 

KuNz,  George  F December  6,  1917 

Kuttroff,  Adolf December  5,  1889 

L 

LaBoyteaux,  W.  Harvell May  4,  1916 

Labrot,  Sylvester  W April  5,  1917 

Lafrentz,  Ferdinand  W January  7,  1915 

Laidlaw,  James  Lees April  4,  1907 

Laing,  Edgar  H April  2,1908 

Lamont,  Thomas  W January  5.  1905 

Lancashire,  James  H '. April  4,1918 

Landon,  Francis  G February  3,  1910 

Landstreet,  Fairfax  S May  5,  1910 

Lane,  James  W February  6,  1902 

Langdon,  Charles  S January  7,  1915 

Langford,  Herbert  E January  3,  1918 

Langdon,  Woodbury,  Portsmouth,  N.  H June  7,  1877 

Langley,  William  C October  4,  1917 

Lanier,  Charles October  5,  1865 

Lanier,  James  F.  D November  1,  1917 

Law,  Frank  E October  3,  1912 

Leach,  Arthur  B April  3,  1902 

Leavitt,  Charles  W January  5,  1911 

Lea YCRAFT,  Edgar  C May  2.  1918 

Ledoux,  Albert  R May  2,  1918 

Lee,  Arthur  P October  4.  1917 

Lee,  Charles  N.,  Farmington,  Conn March  5,  1903 

Lee,   Ivy  L March  4.1915 

Leeming,  Thomas  L March  6,1^1^ 

Le  Gendre,  William  C February  4.  1892 

Legg,  George January  3.  1895 

Legg,  George  Albert April  4.  1918 

Lehman,  Arthur June  4,  1903 

Lehman,  Herbert  H January  2.  1919 

Lehman,  Philip January  6,  1898 

Lehman,  Sigmund  M January  6,  1898 

Leland,  Arthur  S Februar\-  1,  1912 

Lexci,  Thomas  A January  4.  1917 

Lesher.  Arth ur  L June  5,  1884 

Le\'erich,  Charles  D.,  Corona,  L.  I June  4,  1891 

Leverich,  Louis  G April  4,  1918 
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Levy,  Charles  E January  7,  1904 

Levy,  Jefferson  M January  6,  1898 

I.Ewrs,  Edward  L January  2,  1902 

i-EwisoHN,   Adolph January  2,  1902 

Lewisohn,  Sam  A December  7,  1916 

LiEB,  John  W January  2,  1919 

Lilienthal,  Joseph  L December  2,  1909 

Lilly.  Joseph  T April  4,  1918 

Lincoln,  Frederic  W April  1,1897 

Lindenthal,  Gustav May  6,  1909 

Linton,   George December  7,  1916 

LisMAN,  Frederick  J October  2,  1902 

Litchfield,  Edward  H January  5,  1899 

LiTTAUER,  Lucius  N October  5,  1899 

Lloyd,  Francis  G January  2,  1890 

LocKETT,  Arthur  Hobart January  4,  1912 

LocKHART,  Frederick  C December  7,  1916 

LoEB,  Carl  M December  7,  1911 

LoEB,  Julius April  4,1918 

LoEB,  William,  Jr ' March  1,  1917 

Look,  David  M January  4,  1894 

LooMis,  Edward  E March  4,  1915 

LooMis,  Edward  N May  1,1902 

LoREE,  Leonor  F December  5,  1912 

LoRscH,  Arthur  December  6,  1917 

LovEjOY,  Frederick  B March  1,  1917 

LovETT,   Robert  S December  2,  1909 

Low,   William   C April  5,  1917 

Luckenbach,  Edgar  F *. . . . .  January  3,  1901 

Luke,  David  L April  3,  1919 

Luzzatto,  Joseph  G April  4,  1918 

Lyall,  William  L April  4,  1912 

Lybrand,  William  M June  2,  1910 

Lyman,   Frank January  4,  1900 

Lynch,  John  Hampton January  8,  1903 

Lyon,  Emory  S ~  February  3,  1910 

Lyons,  Edward December  7,  1916 

Mc 

Mr Alpin,  D.  Hunter January  6,  1916 

McAlpin,  George  L January  2,  1913 

Mc  Alpin,   William   W January  3.1907 

Mc Aneny,  George January  8,  1914 

McCarroll,  William ; March  4,  1897 

McClement,  John  H April  4,1918 
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McCoMB,  David  J October  1.  19(K 

McCuTCHEN,  Charles  W April  5,  1906 

McDonald,  Willis,  Jr February  5,  1914 

McDouGALL,  Walter April  4,1907 

McFadden,  George  H June  4.  1903 

McGarrah,  Gates  W April  6,  1899 

McHuGH,  John May  4,1916 

McIntyre,  William  H January  2,  1902 

McKenna,  William  L May  1,  1902 

McKenzie,  Herbert  C March  7,1912 

McKesson,  John May  2,  1889 

McKiNLEY,  William,  Jr Februarj-  6.  1919 

McLane,  Guy  Richards February  4,1909 

McLean,  James June  7,  1900 

McMaxus,  Edward  F January  6,  1916 

McMullen,   John June  4,1914 

McXeir,  George January  2,  1896 

McWhorter,  Charles  F February  1,  1917 

M 

M aas,    Milton    A February  6.  1919 

Mabon,  James  B April  4,1901 

Mac  Arthur,  John  R February  3,  1916 

M acdonald,  James  A ^ March  4,  1897 

Macdoxald,  Ranald  H April  4,  1918 

Mackay,  Clarence  H January  8,  1903 

MacKay,  Frederic  D November  4,  1909 

Mackay,  Malcolm  S May  1,  1913 

Mackey,  Joseph  T March  6.  1^19 

MacLean,  Charles  F. May  2.1912 

MacMaster,    Maxwell • December  5,  1918 

MacVeagh,  Franklin,  Chicago,  111 April  3,  1902 

Macy,  Nelson May  1,  1913 

M ACY,  V.  EvERiT January  2,  1902 

Magoffin,  James  R April  2,  1908 

Makepeace,  Charles  D March  6  1^^^ 

Mali,   Pierre January  3.1889 

Manville,  T.  Frank January  7.  1904 

Marden,  Francis  S April  7,  1904 

M arkle,  John April  3,  1902 

Marks,  Marcus  M March  5.  1903 

Marling,  Alfred  E March  4,  1897 

Marling,  Charles  E May  4.  1<)16 

Marsh,  Henry  W October  7.  1909 

Marsh,  Joseph  A June  4.  1903 

Marsh,  Melville  A November  3.  1910 

Marshall,  Waldo  H January  7.  l'^ 

Marston,  Edgar  J December  5.  1012 

Marston,  Edgar  L June  5,  1^- 

Marston,   Edwin   S June  3,  1915 
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Martin,  Bradley November  7, 

Martin,  Frank  S April  3, 

Martin,  Henry  C January  5 

Martinez,  Aristides April  1 

M asury,  John  W * January  7, 

Mather,  Samuel,  Cleveland,  O.. April  3, 

Matheson,  William  J February  6, 

M athewson,  Charles  E December  S, 

Maxwell,  Howard  W January  5 

Maxwell,    Robert April  4, 

May,  George  Oliver February  3, 

Mayer,  Morris June  5 

Maynard,  Duff  G January  7. 

Maynard,  Edwin  P December  4, 

Meade,  Richard  W October  7, 

Meeker,  Henry  E October  3 

Megargel,  Roy  C May  6, 

Meinhard,  Morton  H April  4, 

Melcher,  Josiah   R January  2, 

Mendelsohn,  Sigmund April  4, 

Mercadante,   Joseph '.....  March  6 

Merck,  George January  5, 

Meredith,  William  T February  4, 

Merrill,  Edwin  G June  2, 

Merrill,  William  Willis April  5, 

Meskrve,  Frederick  H April  4, 

Metcalf,  Manton  B December  2, 

Mettler,  John  Wyckoff December  7, 

Metz,  Herman  A April  6, 

Meurer,  Jacob April  4, 

Meyer,  Abraham  B April  7, 

Meyer,  Eugene,  Jr June  5, 

Meyer,  Harry  H June  5, 

Meyer.  Henry  C June  3, 

Meyer,  John   Henry June  2 

Meyer,  Joseph  E June  7, 

Meyer,  Julius  P December  \ 

Meyer,  Leopold,  Newark,  N.  J May  2, 

Miller,  Andrew  J April  5, 

Miller,  Edward  C March  7, 

Miller,  John  Doull October  5 

Miller,  Robert  E May  1 

Miller,  Samuel  H April  4, 

MiLLETT,  Stephen  C April  5 

Milliken,  Gerrish  H October  4, 

MiLLiKEN,  Seth  M April  6, 

Mills,  Abraham  G June  2, 

Mills,  Andrew February  4, 

Mills,  John  T April'  4, 

Mills,   Ogden January 


1912 
1919 
1911 
1897 
1904 
1902 
1902 
1918 
1911 
1901 
1916 
1902 
1915 
1913 
1915 
1918 
1915 
1912 
1913 
1912 
191'^ 
1905 
1897 
1910 
1906 
1918 
1909 
1911 
1899 
1907 
1904 
1919 
1902 
1875 
1904 
1906 
1912 
1907 
1917 
1912 
1899 
191^ 
1918 
1917 
1917 
1882 
1887 
1892 
1895 
1906 
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Mills,  W.  McM ASTER January  5,1905 

MiNTON,  Francis  L October  3.1901 

MiTCHEL.  Ormsby   M JuHc  4,1903 

Mitchell,  Charles  E April  4,1918 

Mitchell,  Francis  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y October  4,  1888 

Mitchell,  John  J.,  Chicago,  111 January  2,  1902 

Moen,  Leclanche January  7,  1915 

Molitor,  Frederic  A November  2,  1916 

Mollenhauer,  Henry  F April  5,  1906 

Molleson,  George  E October  5,  1905 

Monks,  John,  Jr June  7,  1900 

Monroe,  Holland  G June  1,  1916 

Montgomery,  James  Moore January  3,1901 

Montgomery,  Richard  M May  5,  1881 

Montgomery,  Robert  H June  3,  1909 

Moody,  Harry  A February  3,  1916 

Mooney,  Franklin  D May  1,1919 

Moore,  Charles  A.,  Jr June  1,  1905 

Moore,  John  C January  4,  1906 

Moore,  Walter April  4,  1918 

Moore,  William  H January  2,  1902 

Moran,  Robert  G December  5,  1912 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont April  5,  1894 

Morgan,  James  L January  4,  1906 

Morgan,  Junius  Spencer,  Jr April  4,  1918 

Morgan,  William  F February  6,  1896 

MoRGENTHAU,  Henry April  4,  1901 

Morrell,  Joseph  B '  December  5,  1912 

Morris,  Effingham  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. March  6,  1902 

Morris,  Harry  S January  2,  1919 

Morrison,  David  M April  2,1891 

Morrison,  Louis  W April  7,  1904 

Morrow,  Dwight  W December  2,  1915 

Morse,  Daniel  P April  5,  1900 

Morse,JamesR March  2,  1893 

MosELEY,  Mercer  P October  4,  1917 

MosLE,  George  R March  5,  1903 

MoTT,  Howard  S April  6,  1916 

MoTT,  Jordan  L June  5,  1913 

MoTT,  William  C January  8,  1914 

MuLLER,  Carl February  4,  1897 

MuNGER,  Henry  C June  7,  1917 

MuNN,  John  P February  4,  1909 

Muxro,   Robert  F January  7,  1915 

MuxROE,  Henry  Whitney January  7,  1897 

Muxsey,  Frank  A January  5,  1899 

Muxson,  Frank  C May  6.  1915 

Murphy,  Patrick  Francis November  4,  1915 

Murphy,  William  D April  6,  1899 

Murray,  Thomas  E November  4,  1915 
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Nash,  Walter  H November  2, 

Nash,  William   A May  7, 

Nathan,  Alfred January  5, 

Nathan,  Max April  2, 

Naumburg,    Aaron February  4, 

Naumburg,  Elkan April  3, 

Naumburg,  George  W January  5, 

Naumburg,  Max November  7, 

Naumburg,  Walter  W April  4, 

Neilson,  Jason  A April  3, 

Neuhoff,  Karl  W November  4, 

Newbold,  Arthur  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa January  5 

Newcomb,  James  G January  7 

Newington,  Harry  M March  4, 

Nichols,  Acosta October  5 

Nichols,  Edward  T April  4, 

Nichols,  George,  Boston,  Mass January  5 

Nichols,  John  W.  T October  4, 

Nichols,  William  H April  5, 

Nichols,  William  H.,  Jr April  4, 

NicoL,  Robert  A November  2, 

NissEN,    LuDWiG June  7, 

Niven,  John  B March  7, 

.  Nix,  John  W January  6, 

Nixon,  Lewis January  6, 

Noon  AN,  William  T.,  Rochester,  N.  Y March  6, 

Norden,  Hermann,  Pasadena,  Cal January  4, 

Norton,  Charles  Dyer October  5, 

Norton,  Edward  N November  3, 

Norton,  Skeffington  S January  2, 

Noyes,  Winchester March  6, 

Nugent,  Frank  Louis April  4, 

Nutting,  J.  Frank April 

O 

Oakman,  Walter  G March  4, 

Obermayer,  Charles  J November  4, 

O'Brien,  Edward  C October  4, 

OcHS,  Adolph  S May  1 

Odell,  Benjamin  B.,  Jr February  1, 

Oddie,  Orville,  Jr June  1, 

O'Donohue,    Charles   A Januar>'  3, 

Olcott,  Eben  Erskine January  2, 

Oler,  Wesley  M December  5, 

Ollesheimer,  Henry April  5, 

Olney,  Charles December 

Olyphant,  Robert June 

O'Neil,  David  W January  6, 

Oppenheimer,  Julius February  2, 


1916 
1891 
1905 
1891 
1897 
1879 
1899 
1889 
1895 
1919 
1915 
1905 
1904 
1915 
1899 
1918 
1905 
1900 
1894 
1918 
1916 
1900 
1912 
1910 
1898 
1913 
1906 
1911 
1910 
1913 
1919 
1901 
191b 

1897 
1915 
1900 
1902 
1912 
1911 
1895 
1902 
1912 
1906 
1909 
1882 
1910 
1911 
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O'RouRKE,  John  F March  4, 

Orvis.  Edwin  W April  3, 

OsBORN,  Herbert February  4, 

Osborne,  Loyall  Allen October  3, 

OrrLEY,  James  Henry May  6, 

OUTERBRIDGE,   A.   EmILIUS April  4, 

OuTERBRiDGE,  Adolphus  J April  4, 

OuTERBRiDGE,  EuGENius  H March  5 

OuTERBRiDGE,  Frank  R March  2, 

Owen,  Raymond  M November  4, 

Owens,  William  W.,  Jr May 

P 

Packard,  Edwin April  3, 

I-AGE,  Frank  C.  B November  4, 

Page,  J.  Seaver October  7, 

Pagenstecher,  Albrecht,  Jr January  4, 

Paine,  Augustus  G.,  Jr •  June  5, 

Paine,  Willis  S June  5, 

Palmer,  Lowell  M April  4, 

Palmer,  Nicholas  F November  1 

Parr,   Benjamin February  4, 

Parson,  Hubert  T April  6^ 

Parsons,  Frank  H June  7, 

Parsons,  Harry  de  Berkeley January  2, 

Parsons.  Walter  W June  6, 

Parsons,  William  H March  5, 

Patrick,   Charles   H February  4, 

Patterson,  William  A January  6, 

Peabody,  Charles  A June  2, 

Peabody,  George  Foster October  7. 

Pearce,  Edward  E November  2, 

Peaslee,  Edward  H January  3, 

Peck,  Charles  Edmund April  1 

Peck,   Wallace   F April  6, 

Peck,  William  E June  2, 

Penton.  George  R April  3, 

Perkins,  George  W January  2, 

Perkins,  Robert  P March  5, 

Perkins,  William  H October  4, 

Perkins,  William  M April  5, 

Perry,  John  Moore,  St.  James,  L.  I March  2, 

Perry,  John  P.  H June  6, 

Peters,  Ralph January  2, 

Peters,  Samuel  T December  1 

Peters,  William  R January  7 

Philips,  William  P December  5, 

Phillips,  John  B February  6, 

Pierce.  Wallace  L.,  Boston,  Mass April  4, 

Pierrepont,  John  J April  4, 


1909 
1902 
1909 
1907 
1909 
1912 
1918 
1903 
1916 
1909 
1902 

1890 
1909 
1886 
1912 
1913 
1890 
1918 
1888 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1902 
1918 
1885 
1897 
1916 
1910 
1886 
1911 
1901 
1909 
1916 
1904 
1919 
190? 
1903 
1888 
1905 
1916 
1918 
1913 
1887 
1897 
1912 
1902 
1907 
1918 
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PiERSON,  Lewis  E „ November  4, 

Pike,   Henry  H February  6, 

PiNKUs,  Frederick  S March  2 

Pirie,  Samuel  C December  1 

Place,  Ira  A April  4, 

Platt,  Abner  H January  4, 

Platt,  Willard  H February  4, 

Platt,  Willard  Rice November  5, 

Flatten,  John  W April  7, 

Plaut,    Edward October  3 

Plimpton,  George  A.*. June  6, 

Pollock,  Walter  B January  7, 

PoMEROY,  Daniel  E January  5, 

Poor,  J.  Harper October  5 

Poor,  Ruel  W January  7, 

Forges,  Gustave December  5 

Porter,  H.  Hobart April  7, 

Porter,  William  H January  5 

Post,  Charles  H January  6, 

Post,  George  A April  4, 

Post,  George  B June  4, 

Post,  James  H May  1 

Potter,  Frederick January  3, 

Potter,  James  Brown February  7, 

Potts,  Charles  E June  1 

Potts,  William  B April  6 

Potts,  William  R April  4, 

Pouch,  Alonzo  B May  2, 

Pratt,  Charles  M December  3, 

Pratt,  Dallas  B October  3, 

Pratt,   Edward   Ewing December  6, 

Pratt,  Frederic  B January  6, 

Pratt,    Harold    I October  3 

Pratt,  Herbert  L April  4, 

Prendergast,  William  A March  4, 

Prentiss,  John  Wing January  7, 

Presbrey,  Frank October  3, 

Pressprich,  Reginald  W May  6, 

Price,  Joseph  M October  5 

Price,  Walter  W November  1 

Probst,  Arthur  O April  5, 

Probst,  John  D February  6, 

Prosser,    Thomas June  7, 

PROSSER,  Seward January  7, 

Pruyn,  Robert  C,  Albany,  N.  Y October  3, 

Pugsley,  Cornelius  A February  4, 

•^ulleyn,  John  J December  5 

Pulsiper,   Nathan   T April  4 

Putnam,  William  A June  4 


1909 
1919 
1882 
1910 
1918 
1917 
1897 
1914 
1910 
1918 
1895 
1909 
1911 
1911 
1897 
1912 
1904 
1893 
1898 
1912 
1908 
1902 
1901 
1895 
1916 
1905 
1895 
1918 
1885 
1901 
1917 
1898 
1907 
1918 
1909 
1909 
1912 
1915 
1911 
1917 
1906 
1902 
1906 
1915 
1901 
1897 
191? 
1018 
1891 
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Pyne,  M.  Taylor February  6,  1902 

Pyne,  Percy  R March  6.  1902 

Q 

QuiNcv,  Charles  Frederick December  5,  1918 

QuiNLAN,  James April  4,  1907 

R 

Rainey,  Paul  J June  7,1906 

Ramsay,  Dick  S June  4,  1891 

Ramsey,  George June  3,  1909 

Rand,  Charles  F March  5,  1903 

Randall,  Henry  M January  7,  1909 

Randle,  Arthur  E.,  Washington,  D.  C January  2,  1902 

Rawitser,  Herman May  7,1914 

Raymond,  Arthur  B December  5,  1912 

Raymond,  George  H March  2,  191 1 

Raymond,  Harry   H March  6,  1919 

Raymond,  Irving  E June  7.  1906 

Raynor,  Forrest June  7,  1900 

Rea,  Samuel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. June  4,  1903 

Read,  George  R June  1,  1905 

Reid,  a.  Duncan June  7,  1917 

Reid,  Daniel  G January  8,  1903 

Reid,  David  C October  4,  1V17 

Reid,  Ogden  Mills March  3,  1910 

Reid,  Wallace June  3,  1909 

Reimer,  Otto  E April  4,  1907 

Remick,  William  H April  4,  1918 

Remington,  Franklin November  3,  1910 

Renken,  Frederick November  7,  1912 

Renshaw,  Charles May  7,  1914 

Replogle,  J.  Leonard April  3,  1919 

Reyburn,  Samuel  W April  4,  1918 

Reynolds,  George  W March  6,191^ 

Rhoades,  John  Harsen June  4,  1903 

Rhodes,  Bradford January  5,  1899 

Rich,  Charles  V April  4,  1918 

Richard,  Edwin  A February  6,  1913 

Richard,  Oscar  L January  8,  1903 

Richards,  Charles  A February  3,1916 

Richards,  E.  Ira April  5,  1906 

Richards,  Ellis  G January  2,  1902 

Richards,  Eugene  Lamb October  1,  1914 

Richards,  Lowell  L January  2,  1913 

Richardson,  Dwight  S February  4,  1897 

Richter,  Charles  J June  4,1896 

Ridgely,  William  Barret,  Washington,  D.  C May  2,  1907 

Riggs,  George  C October  3,  1918 

Rtker.  John  J October  3,  1912 

Ring,  Welding April  1,  1897 
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RiONDA,  Manuel January  6, 

Ris,  Bernard June  7, 

Ritchie,  Ryerson,  Peterboro,  Ont January  8^ 

Robert,  Francis  B October  4, 

Robert,  Samuel December  2, 

Robertson,  Louis  J October  4, 

Robinson,  Allan April  5, 

Robinson,  Andrew  J March  4, 

Robinson,  Drew  King April  5 

Robinson,  George  N February  6, 

Robson,  Theodore December  5, 

Rockefeller,  John  D March  7, 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr April  5, 

Rockefeller,  William January  5, 

Roe,  Frank  O February  3, 

Roebling,  Washington  A.,  Trenton,  N.  J May  1, 

Rogers,  Allen  Merrill January'  4, 

Rogers,  Charles  B.,  Utica,  N.  Y , October  3, 

Rogers,  Edgar  W February'  3, 

Rogers,  Edward  L April  6, 

Rogers,  Hubert  E February  3, 

Rogers,  Noah  C April  7, 

Rohaut,  Albert November 

Rokeby,  Ralph  T May  2, 

Romer,  Alfred   January  2, 

Rosen,  Walter  T January  7, 

Rosenbaum,  Solomon  G March  6, 

Rosenfeld,  William  I May  1 

Ross,  Henry  Clay January  6, 

RossiTER,  Clinton  L February  1 

RossiTER,  Edward  L January  7, 

Rothschild,  Simon  F January  2, 

Rothschild,  V.  Sydney January  7, 

Rothschild,  Walter  N March  6, 

Rousmaniere,  John  E January  6, 

RowE,  Frederick  W May  7, 

RuHL,  Louis May  3, 

RuNYON,  Carman  R January  4, 

RuNYON,  Edward  Wheelock April  5 

RuNYON,  Walter  Clark April  5, 

RuppRECHT,  Frederick  K April       *  4, 

RuscH,  Henry  A October  4, 

Rushmore,  Townsend March  5, 

Russell,  Archibald  D June  4, 

Ryan,  Allan  A April  3. 

Ryan,  John  D January  7, 

Ryan,  Thomas  F April  1, 

Rycroft,   Robert  H February  6. 

Ryle,  Arthur April  6 


1916 
1917 
1914 
1917 
1909 
1917 
1917 
1897 
1906 
1902 
1889 
1889 
1900 
1888 
1916 
1902 
1906 
1901 
1916 
1905 
1916 
1904 
1917 
1918 
1896 
1915 
1919 
1902 
1898 
1912 
1904 
1902 
1897 
1919 
1916 
1914 
1917 
1906 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1917 
1903 
1896 
1919 
1915 
1897 
1919 
1899 
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Sabin,  Charles  H January  7, 

Sachs,  Arthur December  7, 

Sachs,  Harry April  5, 

Sachs,  Samuel March  4, 

Sachs,  Walter   E December  7, 

Saint  George,  Robert  C.  C April  4, 

Salomon,  Arthur  K June  7, 

Salomon,    William January  7, 

Salt,  Albert  L May  4, 

Sampson,  Charles  E February  3, 

Sanderson,  Lloyd  Bowen T June  4, 

Sandhagen,   Henry April  3, 

Satterlee,  Ernest  K April  5, 

Satterlee,  Herbert  L October  6, 

Saunders,  William  L. January  3, 

Savage.  Edward  S October  3, 

Sawyer,  Philip March  3 

Scammell,  Frederick  E June  7, 

Schaefer,  Edward  C January  5, 

Schaefer,  Henry January  4, 

Schaefer,  J.  Louis November  4, 

Schaffer,   Frank January  6, 

SrHALL.   William February  4 

Schanck,   George   Edgar December  4, 

Schenck,  Henry  A January  7, 

Schenck,  Edwin  S January  3, 

ScHERER,   Oscar < June  7, 

Schieffelin,  William  Jay June  7 

Schieren,  Charles  A January  7, 

Schterenberg,  August April  2, 

ScHiFF,  Jacob  H October  3, 

Schiff,  Mortimer  L January  5, 

ScHLESiNGER,  Leo March  6, 

Schley,  Kenneth  B June  6, 

Schmelzel,  James  H May  2, 

Schmidlapp,  Carl  J May  2, 

ScHNAKENBERG,  Daniel January  5, 

Schniewind,  Heinrich March  3, 

ScHREiBER,  Otto  A January  6, 

Schwab,  Charles  M April  3, 

Schwab,  Gustav October  7, 

ScHWARZ,    Paul March  2, 

Scott,  Donald December  7, 

Scott,  Walter January  2, 

Seagrist,  Francis  K. April  4, 

Seaman,  Henry  B.,  Washington,  D.  C June  3, 


1915 
1911 
1900 
1886 
1911 
1918 
1917 
1885 
1916 
1910 
1903 
1919 
1917 
1904 
1907 
1912 
1910 
1917 
1905 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1897 
1890 
1909 
1907 
1900 
1894 
1909 
1908 
1889 
1899 
1902 
1918 
1907 
1918 
1899 
1910 
1910 
1902 
1909 
1893 
1911 
1913 
1912 
1909 
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Seaman,  Howard  C April  6, 

Seaman,  Joseph  H April  4, 

Sears,  Joseph  D January  4, 

See,  Alonzo  B March  5, 

Seger,  Charles  B June  6, 

Seggermann,  Frederick  K January  5, 

Seko,  Konosuke December  6, 

Selig,  Arthur  L December  6, 

Seligman,    Henry October  5 

Seligman,  Jefferson.,  r February  6, 

Seligman,   Joseph   L March  2, 

Semler,  George January  5, 

Senff,  Ferederick  W.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y June  1, 

Sexton,  Emory April  3, 

Seymour,  Henry  T May  2, 

Shainwald,  Ralph  L January  2, 

Shallcross,   Cecil  F January  7, 

Shattuck,  Albert  R May  6, 

Shaw,  Munson  G January  8, 

Shaw,  Robert  Alfred March  4, 

Shaw,  Walter  W.,  Bournemouth,  England June  6, 

Shaw,  William  N January  6, 

Sheldon,  Edward  W May  2, 

Shepard,  Finley  J April  3 

Sherer,  William June  4, 

Sherman,  Charles  Austin January  7, 

Shewan,  James April  4, 

Shibley,  Fred  W April  5, 

Shoninger,  Bernard  J June  4, 

Shoninger,   Charles June  4, 

Shonts,  Theodore  P January  7, 

Sicher,.  Dudley  D January  >3, 

SicKEL,  William  G December  5, 

Sidenberg,   Charles March  5, 

SiEDENBURG,  Reinhard March  2, 

SiEGBERT,  Julius December  2, 

Simmons,   Charles   H October  7, 

Simmons,  Francis  R October  6, 

Simmons,  John  S October  1 

Simmons,   Joseph   F June  7, 

Simmons,  Wallace  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo October  5 

Simmons,  William   January  3, 

Sim mons,  Z.  G.,  Kenosha,  Wis December  7, 

SiMONDS,  R.  Gould April  4, 

Simonson,  William  A June  5, 

Simpson,  Ernest  L January  4, 

Simpson,  William  L.  H January 


1916 
1918 
1917 
1903 
1918 
1911 
1917 
1917 
1899 
1902 
1911 
1905 
1911 
1919 
1918 
1902 
1904 
1897 
1914 
1915 
1907 
1910 
1907 
1919 
1891 
1909 
1918 
1917 
1903 
1903 
1915 
1918 
1912 
1903 
1893 
1909 
1897 
1904 
1903 
1900 
1905 
1918 
1911 
1918 
1902 
1906 
1909 
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Date  of  Election 


SissoN,  Francis  H November  1 

SizER,  Robert  R. February  6, 

Skinner,  William April  7, 

Skougaard,  Jens  C.  L January  5, 

Slade,  Francis  Louis June  5, 

Slater.  John April  5, 

Slee,  J.  Noah  H January  4, 

Sleicher,   John   A November  4, 

Sloan,  Benson  Bennett June  3, 

Sloan,  Samuel January  5, 

Sloane,  Henry  T January  5, 

Sloane,    John June  7, 

Sloane,  Malcolm  Douglas May  6, 

Sloane,   William January  7, 

Slocum,  Thomas  W April  4, 

Smith,  Alfred  Gilbert June  7, 

Smith,  Arthur  L.  J January  2, 

Smith,  Arthur  M May  6, 

SMiTH,r  Augustine  J .\  June  7 

Smith,  Charles  G November  7 

Smith,  Elijah  P Jime  4, 

Smith,  Freeborn  G , January  7, 

Smith,  Howard  C April  5, 

Smith,  J.  .Waldo February  4. 

Smith,  James  A January  5 

Smith,  Joseph  K April  5 

Smith,   Merritt   Haviland May  6, 

Smith,  Pierre  J October  3, 

Smith,  Robert  A.  C December  5 

Smith,  William  Frothingham April  5 

Smithers,  Francis  S January  2 

Smull,  J.  Barstow December  6, 

Snare,  Frederick April  4, 

Snook,  Thomas  Edward April  4, 

Snow,  Elbridge  G January  2, 

Snyder,  Valentine  P January  2, 

SoPER,  George  A June  6 

Sorenson,  John  S March  2, 

SoRZANO,  Julio  F October  3 

Southwick,  Francis  H April 

Spadone,   Henry February 

Spalding,  J.  Walter April 

Sparks,  T.   Ashley December 

Sparks,  William  J February 

Speers.  James  M November 

Spence,   Lewis  H October 

Sperry,  William  M February 

Speyer,  James June 


1917 
1902 
1898 
1905 
1913 
1906 
1906 
1909 
1915 
1911 
1899 
1906 
1915 
1897 
1901 
1906 
1913 
1915 
1906 
1018 
1891 
1915 
1894 
1909 
1905 
1917 
1909 
191S 
1889 
1906 
18Q0 
1917 
1918 
1912 
1902 
1902 
1912 
1916 
1889 
1901 
1916 
191« 
1912 
1917 
19in 
1901 
1914 
1891 
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Nam* 


Date  of  Election 


Spiegeleerg,  Isaac  N April 

Spiecelberg,  William  I October 

Spofford,  Charles  A March 

Sprague,  Frank  J December 

Stanley,  Edward  O April 

Starbuck,  Charles  A April 

Stauffen,  Ernest,  Jr April 

Stearns,  John  N January 

Stebbins,  Horace  Chase October 

Steele,  Charles June 

Steele,  Sanford   H March 

Stehli,  Emil  J April 

Stein,  Fred  M May 

Steinway,  Charles  H March 

Sterling,  Montaigu  M March 

Stern,  Leopold *  February 

Stern,  Louis January 

Sternbach,    Morris January 

Sternfeld,  Theodore March 

Sterrett,  Joseph  E February 

Stettinius,  Edward  R. February 

Stevens,  George  C October 

Stevens,  John  P January 

Stevens,  W.  Tyrie January 

Stewart,  Duncan  M March 

Stewart,  James  C November 

Stewart.  John  A June 

Stewart,  John  W January 

Stewart,  Lispenard January 

Stewart.  Louis April 

Stewart,  William  Rhinelander October 

Stillman,   Charles February 

Stoddard,  Henry  L January 

Stoddart,  Laurence  B April 

Stone.  Charles  A November 

Stone,  Galen  L May 

Stone,  L  F?iank April 

Stopford,  William  A May 

Stotesbury,   Edward  T January 

Stout,  Andrew  Varick Tune 

Stout,  Charles  H January 

Stout,  Joseph  S June 

Stratton,  E.  Platt February 

Straus,  Herbert  N June 

Straus,  Hugh  Grant May 

Straus,  Jesse  Isidor March 

Straus.  Nathan November 

Straus,  Percy  Selden October 

Strauss,  Albert April 

3-5 


1900 
1897 
1914 
1910 
1906 
1909 
1911 
1918 
1911 
1912 
1903 
1918 
1902 
1897 
1919 
1897 
1889 
1902 
1912 
1912 
1916 
1918 
1913 
1915 
1917 
1916 
1891 
1918 
1899 
1911 
1895 
1909 
1915 
1912 
1916 
1919 
1906 
1918 
1902 
1906 
1899 
1906 
1915 
1906 
1919 
1897 
1889 
1900 
1902 
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Strauss,  Frederick April  3»  1902 

Strauss,  Jacob January  3,  1901 

Strickland,  William  R. May  3,  1917 

Strong,  Benjamin,  Jr November  7,  1912 

Sturgis,  Frank  K October  5,  1905 

Suffern,  Robert  A January  2,  1913 

SuLiMA,  Adam May  1,  1919 

Sulzberger,  Cyrus  L January  7,  1897 

Sumner,  Charles  P November  4,  1909 

SuRBRUG,  John  W June  2,  1898 

Sussman,  Otto April  4,1918 

SuTPHEN,  Henry   R, March  1,1917 

SuTRO,    Lionel January  3,  1901 

SuTRO.  Richard April  4,1901 

Sweezy,  Everett  B May  2,  1918 

SwENsoN,  Eric  Pierson April  4,  1901 

SwiTZER,  Frederick  E January  2,  1913 

SwoPE,  Gerard May  2,  1918 

Swords,  Henry  C January  4,  1894 

Swords,  William  V January  2,'1919 

Sylvester,  A.  L May  1.  1902 

T 

Taintor,  Charles  N June  5,  1913 

Talcott,  J.  Frederick Februarv  3,  1916 

Talmadge,  Henry  P February  3,  1887 

Talmage,  John  F April  5,  1906 

Tamblyn,  Jere  D February  6,  1919 

Tams,  J.  Frederic April  5.  1917 

Tarbell,  Gage  E January  4,  1900 

Tatanis,  Petros  P February  3,  1910 

Tatnall,  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa January  8,  1903 

Taussig,  Walter  M November  4.  1909 

Taylor,  Allen  L May  1,  1919 

Taylor,   Burnham   K June  5,  1919 

Taylor,  George  C January  7,  1915 

Taylor,  George  F December  5,  1^18 

Taylor,  James  W April  4,  1907 

Taylor,   Willard   U May  3,1917 

Taylor,  William  A January  2,  1913 

Taylor,  William  H January  5,  1905 

Teagle,  Walter  Clark June  5,  \^^9 

Tenney,  Daniel  G January  7,  1897 

Terry,  John  T June    .  5,  1913 

Thayer,  Eugene  V.  R April  4,  1918 

Thayer,  Harry  B June  2,  1904 

Thayer,  J.  Warren,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y November  4,  1909 

Thomas,  Charles  G.  M May  2,  1918 

Thomas,  Edward  Russell,  Paris,  France May  6,  1897 

Thomas,  Eugene  P January  2,  1913 
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Thomas,  Ransom  H May  1,  1902 

Thomas,  Seth  E.,  Jr March  3,  1910 

Thompson,  Henry  Burling,  Wilmington,  Del January  3,  1907 

Thompson,   Henry   S November  3,1910 

Thompson,  J.  Walter June  4,  1903 

Thompson,  William  B October  7,  1915 

Thomson,  Herbert  G April  3,  1919 

Thomson,  James,  New  Bedford,  Mass January  6,  1916 

Thorburn,  Alfred  M June  3,  1909 

Thorne,  Gilbert  G January  4,  1906 

Thorne,  John  W May  3,  1917 

Thorne,  Jonathan December  3,  1885 

Tiedemann,  Henry  F April  3,  1919 

Tiemann,  Louis  S October  4,  1917 

TiERNAN.  Martin  F June  6,  1918 

TiERNEY,  Myles April  6,  1905 

TiLFORD,  Frank December  5,1889 

Tilney.  John  S April  7,  1887 

Tim,  Louis  B January  2,  1902 

TiMMs.  Walter  B June  7,  1917 

TiMOLAT,  James  Guyon February  3,  1910 

TiNGUE,  William  J April  4,  1907 

Tinker,  Edward  R April  4,  1918 

TocH,  Henry  M March  2,  1916 

TocH,  Maximilian November  2,  1916 

Tod,  J.  Kennedy June  4,  1891 

Todd,  William  H April  4,  1918 

ToMKiNs,  Caj-vin January  7,  1897 

ToMLiNsoN,  Roy  E April  3,  1919 

TowNE,  Henry  R. • October  1,  1896 

TowNSEND,  Edward January  5,  1905 

TowNSEND,  J.  Henry April  7,  1904 

Tracy,  Marcus  H May  5,  1910 

Treadwell,  Harry  Hayden April  4,  1901 

Tremaine,  Harry  B December  7,1916 

Trevor,   John   B June  7,1906 

Tripp,  Guy  E May  7,  1914 

Trowbridge,  Charles  A February  3,  1910 

Trowbridge,  Edmund  Q November  3,  1910 

Trowbridge,  George  F January  5,  1905 

Trumbull,  Frank January  2,  1913 

Tuck,  Edward,  Paris,  France Tune  1,  1876 

Tully,  William  J November  5,  1914 

Turnbull,  Frank  S October  4,  1917 

Turner,  Henry  C May  2,  1918 

Turner,  John  M.,  San  Juan,  P.  R : February  1,  1912 

Turnure,  George.. January  3.1907 

TuTTLE,  William  P October  7,  1915 

Tuttle,  Winthrop  M February  1,  1917 
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Twining,  Edmund  S February  3,  1916 

TwiTCHELL,  Herbert  K February  2,  191 1 

Tyner,  Charles  L June  6,1912 

U 

Ulman,  Julien  Stevens May  1,  1913 

Ullmann,   Samuel May  7,1914 

Underwood,   Frederick  D October  3,  1901 

Underwood,  John  T December  1,  1910 

Urban,  George,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y October  3,  1901 

Utard,  Emile April  4.  1918 

V 

Vail.  Theodore  N June  3,  1915 

Van  Antwerp,  William  C... January  7,  1915 

Van  Buskirk,  De  Witt,  Bayonne,  N.  J March  1.  1917 

Van  Cleaf,  John  C ^ January  4,  1906 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius April  5,  1900 

Va^derhoef,  Harman  B January  6,  1898 

Vanderlip,  Frank  A January  8,  1903 

VanDusen,  Samuel  C October  2,  1902 

Van  Inwegen,  Charles  F.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y October  3,  1901 

Van  Norden,  Ottomar  H April  3,  1919 

Van  Norden,  Warner  M January  7,  1897 

Van  Tuyl,  George  C,  Jr January  7,  1915 

Van  Vleck,  Joseph,  Jr December  5,  1912 

Veit,  Richard  C October  4,  1917 

Vickers,  H.   Mountague January  7,1915 

VicKERS,  Thomas   L December  6,1877 

ViETOR,  Carl  L March  6,  1913 

ViETOR,  Ernest  G June  7,  1917 

ViETOR,  George  F.,  Jr February  1,  1912 

ViETOR,   Thomas    F January  4,  1906 

Villa,  Alfonso  P June  6,  1912 

VoGEL,  Martin February  5,  1914 

Vogelstein,  Ludwig March  7,  1912 

Von  Dolen,  Lawrence  M April  6,  1916 

Von  Stade,  Frederick  H February  4.  1897 

VooRHEES,  Stephen  H April  4,  1918 

Vreeland,  Herbert  H April  3,  1902 

W 

Walbridge,  John  H April  4,  1918 

Walker,    Alexander April  5,  1906 

Walker,  Alexander  C May  2,  1918 

Walker,  Elisha October  4,  1917 

Walker,  Richard  L January  2,  1913 

Wallace,  James  N January  7,  1915 

Wallace,  John  F May  6.  1909 

Wallis,  Frederick  A April  5.  1917 

Walter,  William  I January  7,  1897 

Walton,  David  S February  4.  1897 
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Walworth,  Charles  W May 

Wanamaker,  John January 

V.'anamaker,  Rodman December 

Warburg,  Felix  M January 

Warburg,  Paul  M January 

Ward,  Charles  L April 

Ward,  George  Gray April 

Ward,  John  G June 

Ward,  Norman  M June 

Ward,  William  Edwin April 

Warden.  David  T October 

Warfield,  R.  Emory June 

Waring,  Arthur  B February 

Warner,  Charles  Blaine April 

Warner,  Franklin  H January 

Warner,  George  H March 

Warner,  James  Ward January 

Warner,  Lucien  C November 

Warren,  Charles  H January 

Warren,  Dorman  T October 

Waterbury,  John  I January 

Watson,  Arthur  W April 

Watson,  Harry  B March 

W^atson,  John  J.,  Jr November 

Watson,  Thomas  J May 

Watson,  Thomas  L October 

Watts,  Ridley April 

Weaver,  S.  Fullerton January 

W^EBB,  H.  St.  John November 

W^ebber,  Richard  H.,  Detroit,  Mich June 

Weil,  Edmond June 

Welch,  Alexander  McMillan December 

Weld,  Francis  M •. January 

Wells,  William  Storrs January 

Welsh,  S.  Charles February 

Wendt,  Alfred June 

W^ertheim,  Jacob December 

West,  William  Taylor December 

Whalen,  John  January 

Wheeler,  Frederick  S June 

Wheeler,  Schuyler  S.,  Ampere,  N.  J April 

Wheelock,  William  H April 

Whicher,  Louis  E January 

White,  Alfred  T January 

White,  Burton  F June 

White,  Francis  F Tune 

White,  James  G February 

White,  Major  A June 


1916 
1901 
1912 
1897 
1903 
1918 
1894 
1913 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1897 
1913 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1886 
1911 
1881 
1895 
1894 
1919 
1911 
1918 
1915 
1907 
1915 
1915 
1918 
1915 
1915 
1911 
1901 
1897 
19n 
1911 
1912 
1905 
1918 
1894 
1901 
1915 
1897 
1918 
1909 
1897 
1913 
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White,  William  Augustus January  7, 

Whitehouse,  J.  Henry October  4, 

Whitman,  Alfred   A December  5 

Whitman,   Clarence January  7, 

Whitman,  C.   Morton  . .  .• January  8, 

Whitman,  Eben  K June  6, 

Whitmarsh,  Theodore  F January  6, 

Whitney,  Alfred  Rutgers,  Jr June  3, 

Wickham,  William  Hull January  4, 

WicGiN,  Albert  H October  6, 

Wilkinson,  James February  3, 

Willard,  LeBaron  Sands April  10, 

WiLLCOx,  William  G March  \ 

WiLLCox,  William  R January  7. 

Willets,  Howard,  White  Plains,  N.  Y April  7, 

Williams,  Arthur November  2, 

Williams,  Clark February  6, 

Williams,  Henry  K.  S April  7, 

Williams,   John  J October  4, 

Williams,    Richard   H December  1 

Williams,  Thomas April  4, 

Williams,  William  H October  1 

Williams,  William  Henry "  June  7, 

Willis,  Grinnell January  7. 

Wills,  Charles  Sinclair October  2, 

Wilson,  George,  Toronto,  Canada June  7, 

Wilson,  George  T June  4, 

Wilson,  Henry  R January  3, 

Wilson,  John  A.,  Tenafly,  N.  J May  1 

Wilson,  Marshall  Orme October  2, 

Wilson,  Richard  T.,  Jr June  5 

WiMPFHEiMER,  Adolph October  7, 

Wimpfheimer,    Charles    A December  2, 

Wingate,  Roy  W February  6 

Winslow,  Clarion  B May  3 

Winter,  Edwin  W June  3 

Winter,   Hermann November  7, 

Witherbee.  Walter  C April  4, 

WiTHERSPooN,  Charles  G February  6, 

Wittenberg,  Charles  J January  5 

Wolf,   Edwin   H January  5, 

Wolfe,  Henderson  M Tune  3, 

WoLLMAN,  William  J November  4, 

Wood,  Charles  E June  5 

Wood,  John  H December  1 

Wood,  Otis  F April  7, 

Wood,  William  S October  4 

Wood,  Willis  D January  3, 


1897 
1894 
1918 
1897 
1914 
1918 
1910 
1909 
1883 
1904 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1904 
1892 
1911 
1902 
1910 
1906 
1887 
1918 
1914 
1917 
1904 
1902 
1917 
1896 
1901 
1902 
1890 
1890 
1897 
1909 
1913 
1917 
1909 
1V12 
1918 
1913 
1905 
1905 
1909 
1909 
1919 
1887 
1898 
1017 
1907 
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WooDiN,  WiLUAM  H February  6,  1902 

Woodward,  Hedley  R October  3,  1912 

Woodward,  William June  2,  1904 

WooLLEY,  Clarence  M May  3,  1917 

WooLVERTON,    Samuel April  6,1899 

Work,  Bertram  G June  3,  1915 

WOTHERSPOON,    WiLLIAM    WALLACE April  4,    1912 

Wray,  Alexander  H October  1,  1903 

W^RiGHT,  Solomon June  7,  1917 

Wright,  W.  De  Forest June  6,  1918 

Wrigley,  Richard  D April  3,  1919 

Y 

Yardley,  Farnham February  6,  1913 

Yoakum,  Benjamin  F June  4,  1908 

Young,   Richard June  4,  1891 

YoHE,  John  W June  7,  1917 

Z 

Zabriskie,  Christian  B May  1,1919 

Zabriskie,  Elmer  T January  7,  1915 

Zabriskie,  George  A March  2,1911 

Zehnder,  Charles  H January  2,  1908 

ZiEGLER,  William,  Jr February  6,  1913 

Zinkeisen,  Max November  6,  1913 

Zittel,   Frederick ; January  7,1904 

There  are  two  classes  of  members;  resident  and  non-resident.  On  the 
above  list,  those  whose  addresses  are  given  are  non-resident  members. 

The  total  membership  on  July  15,  1919,  was  as  follows: 

Resident  members 1700 

.Non-Resident  members  87 

Honorary  members 8 

Total  membership 1795 
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Officers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  its  Organization,  1768 


PRESIDENTS 


Elected 

1768  John  Cruger 

1770  Hugh  Wallace 

1771  Elias  Desbrosses 

1772  Henry  White 

1773  Theophylact  Bache 

1774  William  Walton 

1775  Isaac  Low 

1784  John  Alsop 

1785  John  Broome 
1794  Comfort  Sands 
1798  John  Murray 
1806  Cornelius  Ray 
1819  William  Bayard 
1827  Robert  Lenox 
1840  Isaac  Carow 
1842  James  De  Pcyster  Ogd 
1845  James  G.  King 

1847  Moses  H.  Grinnell 


Retired 

1770 

'  1771 

1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1784 
1785 
1794 
1798 
1806 
1819 
1827 
1840 
1842 
en  1845 
1847 
1848 


Elected 

1848    James  G.  King 

Moses  H.  Gnnnell 
Elias  Hicks 
Pelatiah  Perit 
Abiel  A.  Low 
William  E.  Dodge 
Samuel  D.  Babcock 
George  W.  Lane  (died) 


1849 
1852 
1853 
1863 
1867 
1875 
1882 
1884 
1887 
1894 
1899 
1907 


James  M.  Brown 
Charles  S.  Smith 
Alexander  E.  Orr 
MorVis  K.  Jesup 


Retired 

1849 
1852 
1853 
1863 
1867 
1875 
1882 
1883 
1887 
1894 
1899 
1907 


J.  Edward  Simmons  (died)  1910 
1910  ♦A.  Barton  Hepburn  1912 

1912  ♦John  Claflin  1914 

1914    Seth  Low  1916 

1916  ♦Eugenius  H.  Outerbridge     1918 
1918  ♦Alfred  E.  Marling 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Elected 

Retired 

Elected                                                   Retired 

1768 

Hugh  Wallace 

1770 

1794 

John  Blagge 

1797 

1770 

Elias  Desbrosses 

1771 

1797 

John  B.  Coles 

1817 

1770 

Henry  White 

1773 

1798 

George  Barnewall 

1800 

1771 

Theophylact  Bache 

1774 

1800 

Archibald  Gracie 

1825 

1772 

William  Walton 

1774 

1817 

William  Bayard 

1819 

1773 

Isaac  Low 

1775 

1819 

Robert  Lenox 

1827 

1774 

John  Alsop 

1779 

1825 

William  W.  Woolsey 

1839 

1775 

William  McAdam 

1780 

i827 

Isaac  Carow 

1840 

1779 

Thomas  Buchannan 

1783 

1839 

James  Boorman 

1841 

1779 

Hugh  Wallace 

1781 

1840 

James  De  Peyster  Ogden 

1842 

1781 

Jacob  Walton 

1783 

1841 

James  G.  King 

1845 

1783 

William  Walton 

1784 

1842 

Henry  K.  Bogert 

1846 

1783 

Gerard  Walton 

1785 

1845 

Stewart  Brown 

1847 

1784 

Isaac  Sears 

1785 

1846 

David  S.  Kennedy 

1847 

1785 

William  Constable 

1788 

1847 

Moses  H.  Grinnell 

1847 

1785 

Pascal  M.  Smith 

1788 

1847 

William  H.  Macy 

1849 

1788 

Theophylact  Bache 

1792 

1848 

Moses  H.  Grinnell   . 

1849 

1788 

John  Murray 

1798 

1849 

James  De  Peyster  Ogden 

1851 

1792 

Gerard  Walton 

1793 

1849 

Prosper  M.  Wetmorc 

1850 

1793 

Comfort  Sands 

1794 

1850 

Charles  H.  RusseM 

1852 

♦Living  in  1919 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS  (continuco) 


Elected 

ReHred 

Elected                                                   Retired 

1851 

Elias  Hicks 

1852 

1899 

J.  Edward  Simmons 

1903 

1852 

Caleb  Barstow 

1855 

1899 

WiUiam  E.  Dodge  (2d) 

1903 

1852 

Samuel  L.  Mitchill 

1854 

1899  ♦Levi  P.  Morton 

1903 

1854 

George  Curtiss 

1856 

1900 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

1904 

1855 

Royal  Phelps 

1862 

1900 

♦John  D.  Rockefeller 

1904 

1856 

Abiel  A.  Low 

1863 

1900  ♦Andrew  Carnegie 

1904 

1863 

William  E.  Dodge 

1867 

1^1 

John  T.  Terry 

1905 

1863 

Jonathan  Sturges 

1867 

1901 

James  T.  Woodward 

1905 

1867 

George  Opdyke 

1875 

1901 

♦John  Qaflin 

1905 

1867 

Simeon  B.  Chittenden 

1869 

1902 

Whitelaw  Reid 

1906 

1869 

R.  Warren  Weston 

1870 

1902 

Qement  A.  Griscom 

1906 

1870 

Walter  S.  Griffith 

1872 

1902  ♦Charles  Lanier 

1906 

1870 

William  M.  Vermilye 

1875 

1903 

John  S.  Kennedy 

1907 

1870 

Samuel  D.  Babcock 

1874 

1903 

Alexander  J.  Cassatt  (died)  1906 

1873 

Solon  Humphreys 

1874 

1903 

Marshall  Field  (died) 

1906 

1875 

James  M.  Brown 

1884 

1904 

♦Chauncey  M.  Depew 

1908 

1875 

George  W.  Lane 

1882 

1904 

Vernon  H.  Brown 

1908 

1882 

William  H.  Fogg 

1884 

1904 

Isidor  Straus 

1908 

1884 

Charles  S.  Smith 

1887 

1905 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss 

1909 

1884 

Josiah  M.  Fiske 

1889 

1905 

William  Butler  Duncan 

1909 

1887 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss 

1889 

1905 

Seth  Low 

1909 

1889 

Alexander  E.  Orr 

1894 

1906 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

1907 

1894 

William  E.  Dodge  (2d) 

1895 

1906 

John  Crosby  Brown  (died) 

1909 

1894 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt 

1895 

1906 

D.  Willis  James  (died) 

1907 

1894 

William  L.  Strong 

1895 

1906 

William  Bayard  Cutting 

1910 

1894 

John  Sloane 

1896 

1907 

Joseph  H.  Choate 

1911 

1894 

John  Crosby  Brown 

1896 

1907 

Gustav  H.  Schwab 

1911 

1894 

Richard  T.  Wilson 

1896 

1907 

George  F.  Seward  (died)  1910 

1894 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss 

1897 

1907 

Edward  King  (died) 

1909 

1894 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

1897 

1908  ♦Cleveland  H.  Dodge 

1912 

1894 

WiUiam  H.  Webb 

1897 

1908 

James  J.  Hill 

1912 

1889 

Morris  K.  Jesup 

1898 

1908 

George  F.  Baer 

1912 

1894 

J.  Edward  Simmons 

1898 

1909 

Stewart  L.  Woodford 

1910 

1894  ♦Horace  Porter 

1898 

1909 

John  S.  Kennedy  (died) 

1909 

1895 

D.  Willis  James 

1899 

1909 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (died) 

1913 

1895 

♦John  A.  Stewart 

1899 

1909 

♦Jacob  H.  Schiff 

1913 

1895 

♦John  Qaflin 

1899 

1910  ♦A.  Barton  Hepburn 

1910 

1896 

♦Henry  Hentz 

1900 

1910 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss  (died) 

1911 

1896 

Augustus  D.  Juilliard 

1900 

1910  ♦Otto  T.  Bannard 

1914 

1896 

John  L.  Riker 

1900 

1910  ♦Arthur  Curtiss  James 

1914 

1897 

Seth  Low 

1901 

1910 

♦William  A.  Nash 

1913 

1897 

♦Woodbury   Langdon 

1901 

1911 

♦John  Claflin 

1912 

1897 

Anson  W.  Hard 

1901 

1911 

A.  Foster  Higgins 

1915 

1898 

Abram  S.  Hewitt 

1902 

1911 

James  Talcott 

1915 

1898  ♦Charles  S.  Fairchild 

1902 

1911 

♦Philip  A.  S.  Franklin 

1914 

1898 

♦Jacob  H.  Schiff 

1902 

1912 

William  D.  Sloane  (died) 

1915 

♦  Liying  in  191 9 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS  (continuco) 


Elected 

Retired 

Elected 

Retired 

1912  *John  I.  Waterbury 

1916 

1915  ♦Eugene  Delano 

1919 

1912  *T.  DeWitt  Cuylcr 

1916 

1916  ♦Philip  A.  S.  Franklin 

1912  ♦Frank  K.  Sturgis 

1916 

1916  ♦James  A.  Farrcll 

1913  ♦;.  Pierpont  Morgan  (2d)    1917 

1916  ♦Samuel  Rea 

1913  »Paul  M.  Warburgt 

1914 

1917  ♦Frank  K.  Sturgis 

1913  ♦George  B.  Cortclyou 

1917 

1917  ♦Henry  P.  Davison 

1914  ♦Jacob  H.  Schiff 

1917 

1917  ♦T.  DeWitt  Cuyler 

1914    James  G.  Cannon  (died)    1916 

1918  ♦J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (2d^ 

\. 

1916  ♦Alfred  E.  Marling 

1918 

1918  ♦George  F.  Baker 

1914    Anton  A.  Raven 

1918 

1918  ♦Frank  TrumbuU 

1914  ♦William  Skinner 

1918 

1919  ♦Samuel  W.  Fairchild 

1915  ♦Cleveland  H.  Dodge 

1919 

1919  ♦John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

1915  ♦Henry  Hentz 

1919 

1919  ♦Jacob  H.  Schiff 

TREASURERS 

Elected 

Retired 

Elected 

Retired 

1768    Elias  Desbrosses 

1770 

1789    Cornelius  Ray 

1806 

1770    Theophylact  Bache 

1771 

1806    Henry  L  WyckoflF 

1839 

1771    William  Walton 

1772 

1840    John  J.  Palmer 

1858 

1772    Isaac  Low 

1773 

1858    Augustus  E.  Silliman 

1860 

1773    John  Alsop 

1774 

1860    Edward  C  Bogert 

1865 

1774    William  McAdam 

1775 

1865    Francis  S.  Lathrop 

1878 

1775    Charles  McEvers 

1780 

1878    Solon  Humphreys 

1900 

1780    Robert  Ross  Waddell 

1784 

1900    James  G.  Cannon 

1908 

1784    John  Broome     * 

1785 

1908  ♦William  H.  Porter 

1785    Joshua  Sands 

1789 

SECRETARIES 

Elected 

Retired 

Elected 

Retired 

1768    Anthony  Van  Dam 

1784 

1838    E.  A.  Boonen  Graves 

1841 

1784    John  Blagge 

1785 

1841    John  D.  Van  Buren 

1843 

1785    Adam  Gilchrist,  Jr. 

1786 

1843    John  L.  H.  McCracken 

1843 

1786    William  Shotwell 

1787 

1843    Prosper  M.  Wetmore 

1849 

1787    William  Laight 

1796 

1849    Matthew  Maury 

1853 

1796    William  W.  Woolsey 

1801 

1853    Edward  C.  Bogert 

1859 

1801    Jonathan  H.  Lawrence 

1803 

1859    Isaac  Smith  Homans 

1862 

1803    John  Ferrers 

1813 

1862    John  Austin  Stevens 

1868 

1817    John  Pintard 

1827 

1868    George  Wilson  (died) 

1908 

1827    John  A.  Stevens 

1832 

1908    Sereno  S.  Pratt  (died) 

1915 

1832    John  R.  Kurd 

1834 

1915  ♦Charles  T.  Gwynne 

1834    Jacob  Harvey 

1838 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES 

Elected  Retired  |  Elected 

1909  ♦Charles  T.  Gwynne  1915  1 1917  ♦Jere  D.  Tamblyn 

EXECUTIVE   OFFICER 

Elected  Retired  I 

1915  ♦John  Franklin  Crowellf     1917 


•  Living  in  1919 


t  Resigned 
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FOR   THE    YEAR    ENDING    MAY.   1920 

ELECTED  BY  THE  CHAMBER 

Alfred  B.  Marling.  President 


Vice-Presidents 


To  serve  until  May,  19iO 
Philip  A.  S.  Franklin 
Jamss  a.  Farrbll 
Samuel  Rea 

To  serve  until  May,  19tl 
Frank  K.  Sturqis 
Henry  P.  Davison 
T.  De  Witt  Cuyler 


William  H.  Porter,  Treasurer 
Charles  T.  Gwynne,  Secretary 
J  ERE  D.  Tamblyn.  Ass't.  Secretary 


To  serve  until  May,  19£t 

3.  Pierpont  Morgan 

George  F.  Baker 

Frank  Trumbull 
To  serve  until  May,  19tS 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild 
John    D.    Rockefeller,   Jr. 
Jacob   H.   Schiff 


Frank  A.  Vandirlip 
Alfred  C.  Bedford 
Delos  W.  Cooke 
Irving  T.  Bush 
Darwin  P.  Kinqsley 
Lbonor  F.  Lorbb 
Charles  L.  Bbrnheimer 


Executive  Commitlee 
Welding  Ring.  Chairman 

Howard  C.  Smith 
ALFRED  E.  Marling 
Philip  A.   S.   Franklin 
William  H.  Porter 
A.  Barton  Hepburn 
John  Claflin 
EUGENTUS  H.  Outbrbridgb 


Committee  on  Finance  and  Currency 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Chairman 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1920 
William  Woodward  George  B.  Cortelyou 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1921 
Theodore  B.  Burton  Thomas  W.  Lamont 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1922 
Otto  T.  Bannard  Paul   M.   Warburg 


Committee  on  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Revenue  Laws 
Alfred  C.  Bedford,   Chairman 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1920 

W.  Ttrie  Stevens  I.  Osgood  Carleton 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1921 

John  F.  Fowler  George  F.  Trowbridge 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1922 

Henry  A.  Caesar  William   E.  Peck 
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Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements 
Delos  W.  Cooke,  Chairman 
Members  to  serve  until  May.  1920 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  Elihu  C.  Chubch 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1921 
Francis  H.  Sisson  William  McCarboll 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1922 
Burns  D.  Caldwell  Union    N.    Bbthell 


Committee  on  the  Harbor  and  Shipping 
Irving  T.  Bush.  Chairman 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1920 
Geokgk  a  Drarborn  Jossph  p.  Grace 

Members  to  serve  until  May.  1921 
T.  Ashley  Sparks  Joseph  T.  Lilly 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1922 
f.  Barstow  Smull  Laurence  B.   Stoodast 


Committee  on  Insurance 

Darwin  P.  Kinosley,  Chairman 

Members  to  serve  until  May.  1920 

William  J.  Tully  Isaac  B.  Johnson 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1921 

Seward  Prosser  Wilson  S.  Kinnear 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1922 

John  J.  Pulleyn  Albert  B.  AsHPeRTH 


Committee  on  StcUe  and  Municipal  Taxation 
Leonor  F.  Lores,  Chairman 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1920 
Jambs  Brown  William  H.  Wheslock 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1921 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey  Bertram  H.  Fancher 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1922 
William  D.  Baldwin  Henry  W.  Hodge 


Committee  on  Arbitration 
Charles  L.  Bernheimer,  Chairman 
Members  to  serve  until  May,  1920 
W.  Gerald  Hawes  Edward  O.  Stanley 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1921 
William  H.  Douglas  Frederick  Coykekdall 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1922 
William  H.  Taylor  *  Charles  F.   McWhortes 


Committee  on  Commercial  Education 
Howard  C.  Smith,  Chairman 
Members  to  serve  until  May.  1920 
Frederick  J.  Lisman  William  W.  Heroy 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1921 
Edmund  Dwioht  Charles  F.  MacLean 

Members  to  serve  until  May,  1922 
George  E.  Ide  Donald  Scott 
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Committee  on  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Alfred  E.  Marlinq,  President  of  the  Chamber.  Chairman,  ez-officio. 
BuGKNX  Delano  Wbldino  Ring 


Board  of  Trustees  having  charge  of  the  Real  Estate  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Alfbbd  E.  Marling,  President  of  the  Chamber.  Chairman,  ex-offi,eio 
To  serve  until  May,  1920  To  serve  until  May,  1921  To  serve  until  May,  19St 

T.  Dr  Witt  Cuylkb  Jacob  H.  Schipf  George  F.  Baker 

Clarence  H.  Kelsey  A.  Barton  Hepburn  Eugenius    H.    Outerbridge 


Commissioners  of  Pilots^  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Comm^ce 

To  serve  until  October,  1919 

Marcus  H.  Tracy  Joseph  B.  Morrbll  Arthur  M.  Smith 


Commissioner  for  Licensing  Sailors'  Hotels  or  Boarding  Houses 
Eben  E.  Olcott 


SPECIAL   COMMITTEES   APPOINTED    BY 
THE    PRESIDENT 


Committee  on  Workmen's  Compensation  Legislation 

Edmund  D wight,  Chairman 
Frank  E.  Law  William  Sloane 

Waldo  H.  Marshall  Otto  M.  Eidlitz 


Committee  on  Conservation}of  State  Waters,  Lands  and  Forests 

CHARI.B8  N.  Chadwick.  Chairman 
H.  HoBART  Porter  Charles  W.  Carpenter 

Franklin  P.  Duryba  Lincoln  Cromwell 


Committee  on  Industrial  Problems  and  Relations 

,  Chairman 

Qeorob  W.  Perkins  Otto  M.  Eidlitz 

William  Hamlin  Childs  William  L.  Saunders 


Committee  on  Food  Supply  and  Prices 
Harry  Balfe,  Chairman 

QUSTAVE  POROES  GEORGE  A.  ZaBRISKIE 

John  W.  Nix  William  McCarroll 


Committee  on  Celebration  of  150th  Anniversary 
Lewis  L.  Clarke,  Chairman 
Jambs  Brown  Lincoln  Cromwell 

Samuel  W.  Fairchild  Welding  Ring 

R.  A.  C.  Smith  John  L  Waterbury 
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CommiUee  on  Safety  First  Problems 
Franklin  P.  Duryiu,  Chairman 

CHARLS8  W.  LlAVITT  ALLIM   MKRRILL  ROGIBS 

CUABLBS  L.  Bbrnhbimkr  Georob  B.  Mollbsom 


Committee  on  Fbreign  Trade  and  Shipping  After  the  War. 

Eugenius  H.  Outerbsidge,  Chairman^ 
A,  Barton  Hepburn  George  F.  Trowbridgb 

Joseph  H.  Emery  J.   Barstow  Smull 

Alfred   C.   Bedford    {ex-officio)  Irving   T.    Bush    (ex-officio) 

Delos  W.  Cooke  (ex-officio) 

CommiUee  on  Thrift. 

Ernest   K.    Satteri.ee,    Chairman 
Clarence  H.  Kslsby  Acosta  Nichols 

Henry  A.  Schenck  Albert  H.  Wiggiit 


END    OF    VOLUME    LXI 
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